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PREFACE. 

On  the  completion  of  the  second  volume  of  Devon  Notes 
dr*  Queries^  we  have  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  many 
contributors  who  have  assisted  us  during  the  two  years 
over  which  its  publication  has  extended. 

The  contents  are  varied,  and  much  information,  in 
connection  with  many  matters  relating  to  our  county,  has 
been  collected  and  preserved  in  our  pages. 

The  supplementary  parts,  containing  Mr.  Crossing's 
Crosses  of  the  Moor,  which  has  been  completed,  and  the 
Morebath  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Erskine  Binney,  which  are  still  in  course  of  printing,  have 
been  much  appreciated,  appealing  of  course  to  different 
interests. 

The  success  of  the  Magazine  justifies  our  belief  that 
such  a  publication  was  a  want,  and  we  have  done  our 
best,  with  the  assistance  of  our  publisher,  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  medium  of  communication  between  the 
many  lovers  of  the  history,  literature  and  antiquities  of 
Devon. 

We  again  ask  for  contributions,  that  the  new  volume 
commencing  in  January  next  may  be  worthy  of  its 
predecessors.  Notes  of  historical  events  and  documents, 
on  places,  things  and  persons  will  be  welcome,  and  photo- 
graphs of  objects  of  archaeological  value  will  be  gladly 
received. 

P.  F.  S.  Ambry, 
John  S.  Ambry, 
J.  Brooking  Rowb, 
joth  Sept^  '903> 
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Geor2c  Bidder,  at  the  age  of  Nine  >ean. 

Fmm  an  etigtmiag  by  Ftrcmaii.  a/Ur  a  painling  by  John  King.  1815. 
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I.  George  Parker  Bidder.  —  George  Parker  Bidder,  \/ 
the  ^mous  "  calculating  boy,"  was  bora  in  Moreton 
Hampstead  in  i3o6,  died  in  1878,  and  was  buried  at  Stoke 
Fleming.  Tbe  following  paragraph  relating  to  him  is 
transcribed  £rom/4  Bookof  RecolUctumi,hy  the  late  J.  C.  Jeafire- 
son  (1694)1  and  is  of  interest  for  bis  own  explanation  of  the 
method  he  adopted  in  executing  bis  remarkable  feats  in  mental 
arithmetic,  and  which  be  performed  with  surprising  rapidity  :— 
"  In  his  sixty-first  year,  Mr.  Bidder  told  me  that  he  should 
■be  happy  to  multiply  four  figures  by  four  figures  for  my 
-entertainment,  as  he  could  do  so  without  distressing  his  brain, 
but  that  be  bad  for  some  time  refrained  from  performing  any 
more  difficult  feat  of  mental  calculation,  because  it  pained 
bim  to  multiply  in  his  mind  five  figures  by  five  figures.  At 
the  same  time,  to  give  me  some  notion  of  the  process  by 
"whicb  be  dealt  with  figures  in  mental  arithmetic,  he  told  me 
that  he  worked  the  two  sets  of  figures  from  left  to  right,  >.«., 
that  in  multiplying  four  figures  by  four  figures,  (say  9876  by 
J432,)  he  multiplied  the  9  thousands  by  the  5  thousands,  and 
put  the  result  in  millions  by  itself,  then  multiplied  the  8 
bundreds  by  the  4  hundreds,  putting  tbe  result  by  itself,  and 
then  dealt  m  like  manner  with  the  70  and  30,  and  the  6  and  a. 
He  said  that  after  doing  the  four  sums  of  multiplication,  be 
saw  the  four  results  lying  before  his  mind's  eye,  each  of  them 
lying  in  regular  form  like  a  pile  of  shot.  He  then  added  the 
Jesuits  ti^etber,  beginning  with  the  two  smallest  sums,  then 
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adding  their  sum  to  the  next  pile,  resulting  from  the  first 
multiplication,  i.e.  9000  x  5000. 

*  And  before  you  add  the  four  results  together,  *  I  said ;  you 
actually  seem  to  see  the  four  several  piles  ?  '  '  Exactly  so,'  he 
answered  quickly,  as  though  he  were  weary  of  the  subject, 
and  wished  to  dismiss  it,  *  four  several  piles,  like  four  piles  of 
shot.  •  "    (Vol.  I.,  pp.  176-7.)  T.N.B. 

2.  Little  Silver(VoL  I.,  p.  187,  par.  143). — I  beg  to  oflFer 
for  your  readers'  consideration  an  entirely  diflferent  theory 
for  the  origin  of  the  place-name  Silver  from  any,  I  thinks 
that  has  been  advanced  of  late  years.  I  take  it  that  the 
syllable  ver  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  local  corrupt 
spelling  and  pronunciation  for  ford^  as  it  occurs  in  the  well- 
known  names  of  Staverton,  Tiverton,  Thorverton,  and 
Silverton,  the  last  of  which  contains  the  full  word  in  ques- 
tion. Consequently,  we  find  that  every  anciept  SUver  is 
close  to,  or  not  far  away  from,  what  was  once  a  ford  across 
a  stream  or  small  river.  But,  I  imagine,  in  nearly  every 
case  the  ford  has  been  superseded  by  a  bridge;  its  very 
memory  as  a  ford  is  gone,  and  the  name  only  retained  by  the 
district,  town,  hamlet,  homestead,  field,  street,  or  hill,  which 
stood  near  what  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
of  physical  features  in  early  days.  As  a  perfect  example  ta 
this  point  I  will  instance  Silford,  a  homestead  close  to  one 
ford,  and  near  at  least  two  others,  in  the  parish  of 
Northam,  near  Bideford. 

The  first  syllable,  5i/,  presents  more  difl&culty.  Looking^ 
back  for  the  name  of  Silverton  in  Doomsday  I  find  it 
Sulfreton.  The  first  syllable  is  here  without  doubt  the 
original  one,  used  while  people  understood  its  meaning; 
and  modern  mis-pronunciation  and  spelling  are  responsible 
for  the  change.  In  Bishop  Stapleton's  register  the  name 
is  Sylfertone.  No  Devonshire  man  knows  now  what  a 
Sulford  is ;  but  it  was  well-known  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  when  the  Saxons  were  conquering  Britain,  and 
calling  places  and  physical  features  by  Saxon  names. 

In  the  index  to  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaiicus  are  several 
Charter  names  "Sulhford"  and  "Sulfhere."  The  first  I 
believe  to  be  the  original  name,  to  which  the  modem  Silver 
corresponds  in  name  and  meaning :  while  the  second  is  of 
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later  date  and  mis-spelled,  but  showing  clearly  how  the 
modem  name  developed  and  its  meaning  got  ultimately  lost. 
Sil  or  Sul  can  hardly  be  anything  but  sulk,  Anglo-Saxon  for 
plough,  still  called  sool  or  zowl  in  the  West  of  England. 
It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  modern  orthographers,  hearing 
the  local  pronunciation,  and  knowing  how  the  natives 
pronounce  the  name  of  the  metal  silver,  should  take  it  that 
the  once  Sulhford  was  really  Silver. 

Now  to  explain  this  derivation  Sulh-ford,  or  Plough-ford. 
I  believe  the  name  to  have  been  applied  where  a  ford  had 
to  be  made  by  hand  instead  of  being  made  by  nature.  This 
would  ordinarily  necessitate  digging  or  ploughing  a  sloping 
trench  through  the  bank  on  either  side  to  the  water.  It 
would  probably  be  a  very  narrow  one  at  first,  and  would 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  ploughed  furrow,  and  fix  its  name  as 
Plough-ford,  after  the  form  in  which  ploughed  or  ploughable 
land  got  called  plough-land.  I  might  suggest  another  likely 
reason;  but  I  think  this  the  preferable  one;  and  I  will 
give  the  name  Trenchford,  which  is  the  name  of  a  homestead 
in  Bridford  parish,  as  perhaps  the  exact  equivalent  in  name 
and  signification  to  Sulhford  or  Silver. 

As  to  the  frequent,  but  not  constant,  prefix  **  Little.'' 
Such  a  ford  always  would  have  been  little  at  first;  and 
when  another  and  natural  and  broader  ford  existed  not  far 
from  it,  it  would  probably  have  been  found  necessary,  for 
discriminating,  to  add  the  term  Little.  Especially  when 
the  meaning  of  Sulhford  got  to  be  lost  would  this  qualifying 
term  be  necessary  and  retained.  I  believe  the  ''Little'* 
is  nowhere  appended  to  Sulhford  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
which  fact  is  a  strong  support  to  my  theory.  And,  more- 
over, in  the  parish  of  Down  St.  Mary,  we  have  a  farm 
called  Bradiford,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obvious,  on  which 
is  a  field  called  Little  Silver  Park.  The  estate  is  triangular 
with  rivers  on  two  sides  of  it;  and  the  names  of  the  con- 
trasted fords  on  or  near  it  are  thus  preserved  in  conjunction 
to  this  very  day,  although  what  originally  bore  and  gave 
these  names  are  superseded  and  forgotten.  In  testing  my 
theory  your  readers  will  of  course  make  sure  that  their 
examples  are  ancient  ones  and  not  modern  applications ; 
f.^.,  Silvertown,  near  North  Woolwich,  is  a  town  but  fifty 
years  old,  taking  its  name  and  owing  its  existence  to  the 
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waterproofing  firm  of  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.,  an  origin  wide 
as  the  poles  apart  from  that  of  its  namesake  in  Devon. 
Many  tithe  maps  will  show  where  the  Sulhfords  lay. 

Geo.  T.  Llewellin. 

3.  King  Alfred  and  Devonshire. — Just  1,000  years 
after  King  Alfred's  death  (which  took  place  most  probably 
on  the  26th  Oct.,  901)  it  is  interesting  to  enquire  how  far 
westward  his  kingdom  extended.  It  is  probable  that  only 
a  small  portion  of  Devonshire  was  included  in  it,  and  that 
Exeter  was  a  border  city  fortified  to  defend  Wessex  against 
incursions  from  the  Cornish  Kingdom  (also  known  as  *'  West 
Wales ")  just  as  Chester  defended  Mercia  against  Wales 
proper.  It  seems  improbable  that  Alfred  had  control  over 
much  of  the  territory  to  the  west  of  the  £xe,  but  eight  years 
after  his  death,  in  909,  under  the  auspices  of  his  son  Edward 
the  Elder,  the  see  of  Crediton  (eight  miles  west  of  Exeter) 
was  founded,  Eadulf  being  its  ftrst  bishop.  It  is  probable 
that  the  see  city  (as  is  the  case  to  this  day  in  the  dioceses 
of  Chester  and  Chichester)  was  at  the  extreme  western 
extremity  of  the  diocese,  and  that  Haldon  Hill  and  the 
hills  between  Crediton  and  Okehampton  formed  its  natural 
boundary.  Eighteen  years  later,  in  927,  it  is  stated  that 
Alfred's  grandson  Athelstan  defeated  Howel,  King  of  Corn- 
wall, probably  on  Haldon,  and  extended  his  dominions  from 
the  Exe  to  the  Tamar. 

Can  any  of  your  contributors  tell  us  who  was  King  of 
Cornwall  in  901,  how  much  of  Devonshire  was  under  his 
sway,  and  whether  he  was  on  peaceful  terms  with  the  neigh- 
bouring King  Alfred  ?  The  victory  of  Ethandune  in  878  must 
have  saved  Devon  and  Cornwall,  as  well  as  Wessex,  from 
the  Danish  hordes,  and  although  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
set  foot  in  the  county,  we  may  conclude  that  Devonshire 
owes  much  to  the  good  and  great  King  Alfred. 

Arthur  P.  Lancefield. 

4.  Rowe  Arms  and  Motto.  —  (i)  What  is  the  motto 
of  that  branch  of  the  Rowes  that  has  for  arms  a  chevron 
ag*  between  three  trefoils  slipped  per  pale  gules  and  vert  ? 
(2)  What  is  the  motto  again  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Rowes  that  has  for  arms :  gtUcs  thru  holy  lambs  passant  banners 
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and  Croats  argtnt,  the  crosses  terminatiog  with  crosslets  ? 
(3)  What  is  the  crest  of  this  second  Rowe  coat  of  arms  ? 
(4I  John  Rowe,  of  Trelil,  Wendron,  has  on  his  grave  the 
arms:  gidti  three  pascai  lambs  arg.  {Lake's  Hist,  of  Cornwall, 
Vol.  IV.  p.  311.}  Is  there  a  known  connection  between  this 
man  and  the  Rowes  of  Kingston  ?  {Carew's  Scroll  of  Anns, 
No,  317.)  Joseph  Hambley  Rowb,  M.B. 

5.     St.  George's   Church,  South    Street,  Exeter. — 
Mr.  G.  L.  DuQsford,  of  Mount  Radford,  Exeter,  the  grand 
nephew     o  f 
the        last 
Rector    of 
this  Church, 
sends  us  an 
illustration 
of  it  and  the 
following 
particulars. 
The  date  of 
its     founda- 
tion   is    not 
known.       It 
was       made 
parochial   in 
1 222.      This 
parish      was 
usually  held   in   ammendam    with  that  of  St.  John's  till    the 
year    1814,    when    it    was    made    a    rectory.      Before     the 
Reformation,   the    living    was    appropriated    to    the    Priory 
of    Plympton,   the    town   residence   of    whose    Prior,    when 
visiting  Exeter,  was  on  the  site  of  the  Black   Lion's  Inn, 
South  Street. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  in  1658,  many  of  the  Exeter 
churches  were  ordered  to  be  sold,  among  them  St.  George's 
and  St.  John's  for  £"100  each.  At  this  period  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  St.  John's  was  fined  £"234  63.  4d.  as  a  loyal 
dtizen. 

There  are  some  fine  monuments  in  the  church  of  St. 
John,  removed  from  St.  George's.  Among  them  one  to 
the  memory  of  the  Rev,  Wm.   Chilcot,  who  died  in  171 1, 
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and  held  both  parishes.  He  is  the  author  of  a  little  treatise 
entitled  ^*  Evil  Thoughts/*  to  which  is  appended  a  short 
memoir  of  the  author. 

The  Exeter  Commissioners  of  Improvement  were  desirous 
of  widening  South  Street,  and  as  the  church  of  St.  George 
projected  very  much,  they  made  several  applications  to 
the  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Kingdon  Cleeve,  D.D.,  to  set 
back  the  building.  He  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  for 
every  foot  he  gave  up  in  the  front,  he  should  receive  double 
at  the  back;  these  terms  were  rejected,  so  the  Rector  said 
that  as  long  as  he  lived  his  Church  should  not  be  touched. 

The  Rev.  John  Kingdon  Cleeve,  D.D.,  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  was  instituted  to  St.  George's  church  in  the  year  1818 
and  held  the  living  for  twenty-four  years,  he  died  in  1842,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  old  building  was  taken  down  and  the 
site  enclosed  with  iron  railings. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a  flat  grave-stone  in  the 
enclosure : — 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of 

Thomas  Gist  of  this  par- 

rish  Fuller  who  departed 

this  life  the  20th  January 
1671 
T  homas  could  not  believe,  but  when  he  spy*d 
H  is  Saviours  wounds,  my  Lord  my  God  he  cry'd 
O  h  Faith  wer't  not  for  thee  heavens  endless  joyes 
M  ight  be  esteem'd  no  more  than  childish  toyes 
A  nd  he  whose  t)ody  here  in  Hope  doth  rest 
S  hould  not  in  heaven  be  a  welcome  Gvest 

6. — A  Letter  from  Sir  Wm.  Courtenay,  PowDSRHAiff, 
TO  Gilbert  Yarde,  Esq.,  of  Bradley,  Dated  ist  Septembbr, 
1674. — The  following  letter  is  taken  from  a  Common-Place 
Book,  kept  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Lane,  of  Coffleet,  Devon,  about 
1790 — a  thick  folio  manuscript  volume,  neatly  written,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Ogilvie  Evans,  of  Teignmouth. 
The  original  letter,  of  which  this  is  a  transcript  is  said  to  be 
preserved  at  Powderham.  The  writer,  Sir  William  Courtenay, 
was  born  about  thirteen  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
Civil  War.  Prince,  who  was  his  contemporary,  says  of  him 
(See  Worthies^  Ed.  1810,  p.  263)  that  he  '*  hath  wanted  nothing 
but  his  health,  to  have  rendered  him  as  illustrious  as  most  of 
bis  ancestors,"  but  he  lived  in  troublous  timeS|  and  notwith* 
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standing  his  ill-health  he  figured  more  than  once  in  the  history 
of  the  County  of  Devon.  He  lived  chiefly  at  Ford,  which 
had  been  added  to  his  vast  estates  by  his  marriage  in  1648 
with  Margaret,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  famous  Parliamentary  general,  of  Ford,  near 
Newton  Abbot.  His  own  Castle  of  Powderham,  which  had 
been  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists,  had  been  attacked  and  taken 
by  the  Parliamentary  Forces  under  Fairfax  in  1646.  Some 
years  before  this  Charles  I.  had  created  him  a  Baronet,  but 
the  Patent  was  never  taken  out.  No  doubt  he  scorned  the 
honour,  as  he  was  rightfully  the  Earl  of  Devon — the  title 
being  dormant  until  the  claim  was  formally  recognised,  early 
in  the  last  century.  This  letter  shows  that  Sir  William 
owned  upwards  of  35,000  acres  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  quality  of  the  land  was  equal  to  that  which 
he  possessed  at  Alphington.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  rent  his  Irish  acres  brought  him,  and 
possibly  wished  he  could  have  transported  them  bodily 
to  Devonshire.  Curiously  enough  his  Devon  estates  were 
substantially  increased  by  the  capricious  bequest  of  his 
notorious  cousin  Gertrude  Fitz  (the  wife  of  four  husbands), 
who,  disinheriting  her  own  daughters,  left  him  all  her  pro- 
perty, including  the  park  and  Castle  of  Okehampton. 

Sir  William  was  living  at  Ford  when  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  landed  at  Brixham  in  1688,  and  we  have  Dr.  Burnet's 
authority  for  the  statement  that  he  sent  his  son  to  bid  the 
Prince  welcome  to  Ford  and  to  invite  him  to  "  lie  at  his  house 
that  evening."  The  bed  on  which  the  Prince  slept  is  still 
shown  at  Ford.  When  the  Prince  of  Orange  became 
William  HI.,  King  of  England,  he  offered  Sir  William  a 
Barony.  In  1689,  ^^^  ^^^  of  Shrewsbury  wrote  to  him,  by 
command  of  the  King,  as  follows : — **  His  Majesty  hath  of  his 
own  accord  been  pleased  to  design  you  to  be  a  Baron  of 
England  and  I  do  not  question  but  it  will  be  so  much  the 
more  acceptable  to  you  as  it  is  owing  to  the  King's  immediate 
favour  and  the  opinion  of  your  deserts.  It  is  left  to  you  to 
choose  your  own  title  and  as  soon  as  I  know  it  the  warrant 
shall  be  prepared.*'  But  apparently  the  Barony  was  as 
much  scorned  as  the  Baronetcy  had  been  earlier  in  his 
life.  Sir  William  died  in  1702,  and  was  buried  in  Wolborough 
Church. 
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S*  I  have  so  reall  and  intire  (a  regard)  for  yorsselfe  &  Family 
y^  neither  distance  of  Place,  Seas.  Rockes,  Mountains  nor  Boggs  could 
hinder  me  fro'  sending  you  my  faithfull  service  ;  &  wish  both  you  and 
yrs  all  happiness  imaginable.  S'  since  my  landing  in  this  Kingdome  I' 
have  travel'd  some  hundreds  of  miles,  but  a  richer  Soyle  (for  the 
generallity)  never  eyes  beheld  &  I  findes  nothing  so  ill  heere.  as  y«  natives 
wch  are  y^  worst  generation  of  People  y«  world  aifords.  I  shall  only  instance 
one  Thing  as  to  the  excellencies  of  the  land,  because  the  Messengers** 
hast  will  permit  me  no  longer  ty"e.  I  have  heere  about  my  Old  Castle 
some  5  or  6  and  thirty  thousand  Acres  of  Laiid,most  of  vf^  are  as  good  as  any 
Land  in  my  Mannor  of  Alphington  and  better  naturally,  yet  I  am  forct  to  set 
y"for  lesse  y"  Twelve  pence  an  Acre,  w<*  goes  to  the  heart  of  mee,  yet  it 
cannot  be  helped.  If  euer  God  Almighty  punish  Ireland  againe,  'twill  be 
for  theire  excesse  in  eating  and  drinking.  w<^  far  exceeds  England^ 
though  I  thought  in  those  vertues  they  could  not  be  outdone  till  I  had 
experimented  heere  :  pardon  this  hasty  incoherent  scribble  &  a  timer  and 
perfecter  account  of  this  Kingdome  shall  be  given  you  in  my  next  by 

Sir,  yo'  faithfull  Servant 

William  Courtenat. 

Newcastle  ye  first  of  Sep*^  1674 

Pray  give  my  service  to  Yo'  Lady 
(Endorsed) 

To  my  Honour'd  Friend 
Gilbert  Yard  att  These  p'ssents 

his   Bradley  neere 
Newton  Abbot 

Maxwell  Adams. 

7.  St.  Petroc(k)  (Vol.  I,  p.  12,  par  4). — Mr.  Baring- 
Gould  gives  evidence  showing  that  the  parish  church  of 
Tor-Mohun  (Torquay)  is  dedicated  to  St.  Pet  roc,  but  locally 
it  is  generally  known  as  St.  Saviour's  Church.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  dedication  of  Tor  Abbey,  hence  the  probable 
mistake  which  occurs  even  in  so  reliable  a  work  as  Oliver's 
Monasticon  Dio,  Exon.  Petton  chapel,  in  the  parish  of 
Bampton,  North  Devon,  is  also  believed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  St.  Petroc(k)  and  so  also  is  the  Parish  church 
of  West  Anstey,  in  a  remote  part  of  North  Devon,  borderinjj 
on  Somerset.  This  suggests  the  question  :  How  far  did 
St.  Petrock's  labours  and  influence  extend  eastward  from 
Cornwall  ?  Did  he  ever  travel  as  far  as  the  £xe,  and  was 
he  ever  in  Exeter,  where  there  is  another  church  bearings 
his  name  ?  Is  it  likely  that  whilst  Cornwall  was  still 
unconquered  by  the  Saxon  power  there  was  a  Celtic  colony 
living  in  Exeter  and  having  a  special  church  of  their  own^ 
with  services  according  to  the  Celtic  **  Use "  and  in  their 
own  tongue  ?  Something  analogous  to  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  modern  Welsh  churches  in  the  English  cities  of 
Chester  and  Manchester.  Arthur  P.  Lancbfibld. 


Ancient  Oak  Tree. 

roUT  arress  Dartmoor  into  A 
by  thf  Rev.  John  Swelr. 
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8.  Davy  Family. — ^William  Davy  marru 
bridge  on  23rd  December,  1701,  at  Zeal  Monachorum 
Parish  Churchy  North  Devon.  Can  any  reader  give  the 
parentage  and  ancestry  of  the  above  William  Davy.  By 
fEimily  tradition  he  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
the  family  of  Davy,  who  for  many  generations  resided. 
in  the  parish  of  Roborough,  near  Great  Torrington,  North 
Devon.  J,  Davey,  R.N. 

9.  Trees  Mentioned  by  Swete  (Vol.  I,  p.  88,  par.  60). 
— Readers  of  "A  Tour  across  Dartmoor  into  North  Devon,. 
in  1789,"  by  Rev.  John  Swete,  may  have  noticed  that  fine 
trees  always  excited  the  artist  author's  admiration. 

Thus  at  Heanton,  Lord  Oxford's  seat,  he  tells  us  of  the 
oak  trees  "  of  great  height  and  admirable  bulk.'*  Again  at 
the  ruins  of  Fnthelstoke  Priory  he  concludes  his  description 
with  a  mention  of  **  two  very  antient  walnut  trees,  overhang- 
ing the  southern  walls  and  with  the  ivy  contributing  greatly 
to  enhance  its  beauty."  And  almost  the  final  paragraph 
of  his  account  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  "a  very 
noble,  antient,  and  vast  oak  "  at  '*  the  five  mile  stone  from 
Exeter." 

During  a  recent  excursion  the  members  of  the  Exeter 
College  Field  Club  passed  the  last  named  spot  and  recalled 
the  reverend   tourist's  remarks. 

Whatever  changes  may  have  overtaken  other  objects 
described  by  Swete  this  old  tree  still  stands  and  looks  likely 
to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  member  of  our  club,  Mr.  P.  J.  Carter,  retired  Indian 
Forest  Service,  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  notes. 

The  girth  at  base  was  found  to  be  26ft.  8in.,  and 
the  girth  at  5  J  ft.  from  the  ground  21ft.  To  ascertain  its 
present  rate  of  growth  two  borings  were  taken  with  the 
instrument  designed  for  this  purpose  by  Professor  Pressler, 
of  Tharand.  The  diameter  had  increased  two  inches  in  the 
last  eighteen  years.  The  present  annual  increment  of  girth 
is  thus  0*349  inches. 

If  the  tree  had  never  grown  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
growing  now,  its  age  would  be  730  years. 

But  it  is  certain  that  when  it  was  younger  its  growth 
was  more   rapid.     It   might  possibly  have  attained  a  girth 
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of  7  feet  in  loo  years,  and  its  annual  girth  increment  at 
that  age  may  have  been  as  much  as  0'6  inches.  Its 
annual  girth  increment  since  that  period  would  then  be 
0.475  inches.  The  total  girth  increment  since  it  attained  a 
girth  of  84  inches  being  168  inches.  Under  the  supposed 
conditions  this  increment  ensued  in  a  period  of  354  years ; 
and  the  total  age  of  the  tree  would  be  460  years. 

The  real  age  of  the  tree  is  probably  about  600  years. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  time  has 
dealt  as  gently  with  the  other  specimens  alluded  to. 

F.  G.  Collins. 

10.  Merivale  MSS. — ^The  late  Dr.  Merivale  (Dean 
of  Ely)  in  a  paper  on  Herman  Merivale^  C.B,  (Trans. 
Dev.  Ass"  XVI.  570  —580)  writes,  in  respect  to  John  Herman 
Merivale,  of  Barton  Place,  Bedford  Square,  London  (1779- 
1844),  ''At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  April,  1844,  he  was 
much  occupied  with  collections  for  the  antiquarian  and 
literary  history  of  Devon,  which  a  few  years  of  greater 
leisure  might  have  brought  to  maturity.'*  What  was  the 
natiu'e  of  the  MSS.  and  where  are  they  now  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

11.  Bishop  John  Bowthe  (Vol.  I,  p.  57,  par.  36). — In  the 
early  part  of  the  past  year,  the  newspapers  reported  that 
the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement  Danes  was  to  be  done  away 
with,  so  as  to  widen  that  portion  of  the  Strand,  the  bodies 
being  removed  to  the  Woking  Cemetery,  and  as  '*  the  graves 
include  those  of  .  .  .  two  Bishops  of  Exeter,"  it  would  at 
first  sight  appear  as  if  the  latter  were  to  be  included  in  the 
removal.  I  am,  however,  informed  by  the  Rector,  that  there 
win  be  no  disturbance  of  the  remains  within  the  church 
building,  wherein  such  ecclesiastics  would  be  interred.  The 
two  Bishops  referred  to  were  John  Booth  (ob.  1478)  and  John 
Arundell  (ob.  1504). 

With  respect  to  the  latter,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  among  authors  that  he  died  at  Essex  House  in  the 
Strand,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 
But  as  to  the  place  of  interment  of  Bishop  Booth,  leading 
authorities  have  greatly  dififered.  There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt  that  he  died  on  April  5th,  1478,  and  was  buried  in 
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the   Church  of  East    Horsley,   Surrey,  as  pointed  out   by 
J.B.R. 

The  earliest  account  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  is  contained 
in  a  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England^  by  F.  Godwin,  **  Sub- 
<ieane  of  Exeter,"  and  published  in  1601.  In  it  he  acknow- 
ledges that  the  portion  relating  to  this  diocese  was  ''taken 
{for  the  most  part)  verbatim  out  of  Master  lohn  Hooker*s 
Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter.'*  Of  Bishop  Booth  he 
remarks  ''  he  remooued  ...  to  his  house  of  Horsleigh  in 
Flampshire,  where  he  died  vpon  the  first  day  of  Aprill  an. 
1478,  and  Heth  buried  at  Saint  Clements  in  London  '*  (335). 
In  163 1,  Weever  repeated  this  statement  and  added  this 
inscription,  said  to  be  inscribed  on  his  monument : — 
''  Hie  iacet  corpus  venerabilis  .  .  .  lo  .  .  .  Booth  Legum 

Baccalaureus.      Episcopus  Exon,  .  .  .  ob.  primo  April, 

1478"  (Funerall  Monutnents,  444-) 

The  materials  for  his  History  from  Marble  were  collected  by 

T.  Dingley  during  tlie  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  his  account  of 

the  death  and  interment  of  the  Bishop  is  identical  with  the 

foregoing.     So  is  that  of  Le  Neve  in  the  first  edition  of  his 

work  issued  in  1710.     The  place  and  date  of  death  are  noted 

differently  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  his  History  of  Exeter  of  182 1  (63):  — 

''On  the  5th  of  April,  1478,  he  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  at 

London,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's  Church  there." 

(There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  edition  of  1861).     Excepting 

as  to  the  date  of   death   being  April  5th,  Jenkins  repeats 

Godwin's  staXement  {Hist,  of  Exeter ;  (1806),  261 ;  1841,256). 

The  Bishop's  death  is  noted  as  occurring  on  April  ist,  in 

Stubbs'   Reg,  Sac,    Angl,   (1858),  the  authority  given   being 

"  Reg.  Booth  MSS.,  Wharton,"  in  the  Lambeth  Library  ;  but 

Mr.  Kershaw,  the  Librarian,  informs  me  this  is  an  error,  the 

proper  reference  being  to  Charles  Booth,  Bishop  of  Hereford* 

John  Aubrey  {ob,  1697)  was  the  first  writer  to  record  the 
existence  of  the  sepulchral  brass  and  epitaph  in  the  church  of 
East  Horsley,  Surrey.  (There  is  no  place  of  that  name  in 
Hampshire).  This  was  made  in  his  Antiq,  of  Surrey^  published 
in  Z718  (III,  247),  and  on  the  next  page  is  this  paragraph : — 

"  Under  this  is  a  square  monument,  rais'd  high  against  the 
wall|  with  a  marble  upon  it,  but  without  inscription ;  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  Bishop  Boothe's  monument  before- 
mentioiied."  (248)* 
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The  account  in  Manning  and  Bray's  Surrey  is  similar  to  that 
of  Aubrey ;  and  in  Brayley  and  Britton's  Surrey  (II,  67)  there 
is,  in  the  description  of  the  church  of  East  Horsley,  a  tran- 
script of  the  epitaph  as  given  by  J.B.R.  A  woodcut  of  the 
brass  is  also  given,  but  is  certainly  faulty,  as  it  shows  the 
hands  to  be  clasping  a  book,  whereas  the  facsimile  illustration 
of  the  brass  itself  in  J.B.R's  article  exhibits  them  simply  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  same  work  notes  that  the  brass 
"  seems  to  have  been  removed  from  a  grey  slab  in  the  chancel 
floor  "  (II,  67),  and  in  this  particular  differs  from  Aubrey. 

In  the  last  edition  of  Le  Neve's  work,  and  in  Dr.  Oliver's 
Bishops  of  Exeter  (1861)  the  date  and  place  of  interment  are 
given  as  stated  by  J.B.R. ;  it  is,  however,  curious  that  the 
Doctor  finds  fault  with  Weever's  account,  without  referring 
in  any  way  to  the  circumstance  that  in  his  earlier  work  he 
had  adopted  it.     (108). 

It  is  difficult  to  surmise  the  reason  of  these  different  records 
of  the  place  where  the  Bishop  was  interred.  As  another  of 
the  same  family  was  buried  in  the  same  church,  it  might 
naturally  be  suggested  that  one  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
other ;  but  Weever  gives  his  epitaph  as  well,  and  in  these 
words : 

"  Orate  pro  anitna  WUlelmi  Booth  militis  fratris  Episcopi  Exon^ 
qui  oh,  6  Aprils  1478."  (445). 

If  any  lesson  is  to  be  learnt  from  a  consideration  of  this 
subject  it  is,  that  in  any  researches  that  may  be  made,  all 
the  available  authorities  should  be  consulted.  Godwin's  work 
is  regarded  as  a  standard  one  on  the  Bishops  of  England,  and 
yet,  if  alone  referred  to  as  to  the  place  where  Bishop  Booth 
was  laid  to  rest,  the  reader  would  certainly  be  misled. 

I  have  not  considered  the  possibility  of  the  body  having 
been  deposited  for  some  time  in  one  place,  and  of  its  subse- 
quent removal  elsewhere ;  such  cases  are,  however,  on  record, 

T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D. 

12.  Carew  and  Pole  Letters. — The  two  following 
letters  copied  from  the  originals  contained  in  a  collection  of 
letters  and  papers  in  the  British  Museum  (Harleian  MS. 
7,000),  are  of  local  interest  apart  from  the  light  they  throw 
on  the  procedure,  and  on  the  ignorance  real  or  assumed,  of  the 
heralds  who  had  to  do  with  the  1620  Visitation  of  Devonshire.. 
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The  John  Carew  who  wrote  the  first  letter  was  the  second 
son  of  Richard  Carew,  of  Antony,  by  Julian  his  wife, 
daughter  of  John  Arundell,  of  Trerise.  He  married  at 
^.  Thomas,  Exeter,  9th  Dec.,  1616,  Alice,  daughter  of  John 
Helman,  of  Furland  (Furlonge  in  the  MS.)  by  whom  he  had 
several  children  (see  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Cornwall,  p.  69),  and 
it  was  to  maintain  the  right  of  that  lady's  father,  although 
strange  to  say  the  surname  is  not  mentioned,  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  written ;  the  result  of  this  letter  is  shown  by  a 
pedigree  of  seven  generations  in  the  male  line,  and  the  arms 
9ert.  on  a  chev,  betw.  three  pheons  or.  Jive  guttSe  de  sang,  being 
inserted  in  the  official  copy  of  the  Visitation,  whereas  had  not 
John  Carew  bestirred  himself  in  the  matter  the  family  had 
been  marked  as  "ignoble"  (see  Helman;  Vivian* s  Visitations  of 
Devon.) 

The  second  letter  is  from  Sir  William  Pole,  the  antiquary, 
to  William  Camden,  then  Clarenceux,  and  the  reliant  appeal 
of  our  antiquary  to  the  learning  and  courtesy  of  Camden  is 
delightful.  Sir  William  Pole  attached  his  seal  to  this  letter 
which  still  remains  perfect.  It  has  his  ancient  arms  and  the 
crest  of  the  lion's  paw  erect  and  erased,  borne  by  his  line 
•of  the  family. 

The  result  in  this  case  was  that  a  pedigree  with  a  shield  of 
quarterings  (see  Visitation  of  Devon,  1620,  Harl.  Soc.,  Vol.  V) 
including  the  coat  of  Bonvill  was  inserted  in  the  official 
visitation,  but  the  crest  was  not  tricked,  while  the  illuminated 
pedigree  made  out  for  Sir  William  had  the  crest,  as  appears 
from  a  copy  at  Shute. 

But,  indeed,  the  gentle  reader,  if  he  is  so  minded,  shall 
find  some  of  the  heralds  still  following  in  the  steps  of  Cam- 
den's deputies,  for  they  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  ancient 
evidences  outside  their  official  records.  In  fact  at  present, — in 
<iefiance  of  overpowering  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  that 
the  crest  was  placed  under  Camden's  eyes,  who  with  the 
request  to  do  what  was  right  and  the  promise  of  sufficient 
recompense,  no  more  questioned  the  right  of  Pole  of  Shute  to 
the  crest  than  he  did  to  the  arms, — some  of  the  heralds  of 
to-day  deny  that  Pole  of  Shute  has  any  crest,  and  at  their 
instigation  it  has  been  removed  from  the  arms  of  that  family 
in  the  Baronetages.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  a 
herald  who   denies  there  is  any  such  thing  in   heraldry  as 
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prescriptive  right  by  ancient  usage.  Yet  in  this  very  case  of 
Pole,  whose  right  to  the  arms  is  admitted,  can  the  heralds 
show  any  other  authority  for  that  right  but  the  prescriptive 
right  of  ancient  use  ?  On  what  other  grounds  are  the  arms 
of  Courtenay,  Carew,  or  Fortescue  borne  ?  And  I  might 
quote  a  hundred  more  without  nearly  exhausting  the  list ; 
in  fact  arms  were  constantly  allowed  at  the  Visitations  on 

such  grounds. 

Harl.  MS.  7000,  f.  29. 

Worthy  Sir 

At  yo'  herauld  and  pursuivants  beinge  att  Exeter  there  was 
warned  to  come  unto  them  amongst  others  a  gent  (whose  daughter  I  have 
marryed)  he  being  asked  what  coate  he  gave  made  aunsere  that  he  had 
matched  one  of  his  daughters  unto  a  gent  in  Cornwall  (w<^  was  myselve) 
who  had  his  coate,  and  for  himself e  (so  litle  was  his  skill  in  heraldrye)  that 
he  could  not  blazon  it,  and  for  his  pedigree  he  .had  it  not  w**^  hint,  heere 
uppon  (as  I  have  been  advertised)  yo'  commissioners  wrote  his  name  iu 
their  booke  of  Record  w^  this  addition  igtiobilis.  Now  I  become  an  emest 
sutor  unto  you  to  redresse  the  wronge  done  heerin  w^  you  may  the  better 
doe,  I  send  you  by  this  bearer  (my  father's  servant)  one  scutcheon  of  hi» 
Armes  (there  l>eing  divers  of  this  sort)  and  a  copy  of  his  pedegree  both 
w<^  he  found  amongst  his  deeds,  left  by  his  father,  I  think  you  shall  scarse 
finde  any  mention  of  his  name  in  the  last  surveye  (this  excepted)  that  was 
made  by  the  heraulds  (w<^  as  I  have  learned  was  xlvij  yeeres  since  or  there 
al>outs)  by  reason  that  he  was  then  a  young  youth  and  his  father  was  dead 
who  left  unto  him  XXX;^  rents  or  neere  thereabouts  besides  his  demeanes 
he  and  his  ancestors  have  dwelled  att  ffurlonge  (w^  is  the  name  of  his 
mansion  house)  in  the  pish  of  Drewstainton  himself e  knoweth  not  how 
longe,  and  before  they  came  to  dwell  at  ffurlonge  they  dwelt  at  Bovye 
tracye  wheare  he  hath  betweene  xi  and  il\j£  rents,  he  hath  divers  very 
ancient  deeds  to  show  how  he  holdeth  his  lands  and  he  and  hfs  ancestors 
have  allwayes  lived  in  the  reputation  of  gent. 

Thus  not  duubtinge  of  yo'  courteous  favour  and  assistance  herein  I 
shall  desire  God  to  graunt  you  all  happy  contentment  and  eternall 
happinesi  so  I  rest 

at  yo*  service  and  commande 

JOHN  CAREW. 
From  Antony  this  6th  day  of 
November  1620. 

Harl.  MS.  7,000,  f.  47. 
M'  Clareniaux 

I  know  your  worth  to  bee  such,  that  yo«  will  right  whear 
yo"  finde  wronge  offered.  I  am  enforced  to  appeale  to  y»  iudgement 
betwixt  yo'  deputies  in  their  laste  Visitation  of  Devonshire  and  myselfe. 
They  in  their  first  letters  written  unto  mee  from  Honiton  questioned  mee 
for  publisheinge  a  letter  of  M'  Yorkes  for  giving  of  the  Armes  of  Cheshire 
and  other  thinges  of  much  bittemes.  ffor  the  firste  I  answedred  thern^ 
and  now  yo«  that  it  is  most  false.  I  never  published  that  letter,  ffor  it 
was  not  in  my  handss  two  dayes  before  S'-  Thomas  Prideaux  tooke  it  from 
mee  and  kept  it  untill  I  sent  for  hitt  to  show  it  unto  them.  And  I  never 
gave  any  man  (themselves  excepted)  a  coppie  theirof  and  yett  they 
pressed  mee  in  their  third  letter  that  they  are  able  to  prove  hitt  by  gentle- 
men of  worth,  wc*»  thing  I  know  they  ar  not  able  to  doe. 

Secondiie,  that  I  was  discended  of  the  family  of  Cheshire  I  sent  unto 
them  divers  deeds  whearin  my  ancestors,  five  discents,  have  sealed  w^ 
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those  armes.  And  yett  neverthelesse  in  their  third  letter  thev  write  that 
it  is  fitt  I  should  send  upp  my  evidence  :  ffor  say  they  there  be  men  yet 
lyvinge  that  knew  yo*  grandfather  what  hee  was  and  whear  his  dwellinge 
was :  And  moreov'  yo"  varie  in  yo*  discent  some  tyroe  derivinge  yC  seue 
oat  of  the  house  of  Chesshire  sometymes  from  de  la  Pole  and  sometvmes 
Irom  a  Pole  of  other  shires. 

I  understand  not  their  meaneinge  in  that  they  write  there  bee  men 
lyvinge  that  knew  my  grandfather  what  hee  was  and  whear  hee  dwelled  : 
But  I  pray  yo"  iodge  the  truth  of  this,  my  grandfather  died  one  hundred 
and  six  yeeres  paste  and  lefte  my  father  w*>>in  one  yeere  old  and  in  ward  : 
And  is  it  likelte  that  anie  now  lyvinge  knew^my  grandfather.  Andtheirfore 
(I  must  censure)  this  laste  letter  was  directed  out  of  some  spleene  or  els 
ignorannce. 

I  knowe  their  is  not  anie  that  durste  avouch  this  unto  my  face,  bat  I 
am  in  the  condition  of  other  men  subiecte  unto  slanderous  tongues  w^ 
will  whisper  and  not  speake  out  playnelye  to  bee  understoode. 

And  surelie  if  yo'  deputies  doe  understand  auntient  deeds,  they  might 
have  repressed  this  question.  Yo»  know  Mr.  Clarenceiux  that  de  la  Pole 
at  Pole  and  Pole  ys  one  and  the  selfe  same  altered  by  tymes  and  neede 
not  prove  hitt  unto  yo"  that  know  it.  And  it  cannot  be  proved  that  ev  I 
altered  my  discent  from  the  firste  petegree  that  I  caused  to  bee  drawen 
Ano  Dni  1587  by  Mr.  York.  And  because  it  is  not  soe  full  and  p'fecte  and 
alsoe  false  in  the  discente  of  Cheshire  att  that  tyme  unknowen  unto  him 
and  my  selfe.  I  requested  Mr.  Richmond  and  his  fellow,  that  they  would 
crave  yo'  assistance  and  furtherance  in  alloweinge  that  \v<^  yo"  shall  iinde 
trew,  and  helpinge  what  yo"  shall  find  unp'fect,  ffor  the  w^l  promised  to 
give  \'o**  full  conteantment,  ffor  I  desire  not  to  have  a  fali;e  and  patcht 
discent  w***  giveth  a  glorious  conceite  unto  unworthie  p'sons. 

My  discent  shall  be  drawen  by  deeds  of  myne  owne  or  such  as  have 
ben  in  myne  ancestors  keepingeand  by  records  of  lands  w^^  are  discended 
from  my  progenitors  and  whearin  my  grandfather,  my  father  or  myself e  : 
I  will  not  sett  downe  anythinge  but  yeald  a  reason  theirof. 

Now  to  gyve  yo»  taste  of  my  grandfather  of  whom  soe  much  question 
is  had  I  will  tell  3'o»  (aa  I  lind)  what  he  was  and  whear  hee  dwelled. 
The  land  lefte  him  to  discend  was  worth  four  thousand  poundes,  of  w<^  I 
possesse  a  good  pte  at  this  tyme,  some  hee  sold  other  my  father  sold  and 
soe  accordinge  unco  tymes  inheritance  alters.  Hee  dwelled  (1  am 
assured)  at  Chardstoke  uppon  his  owne  land  and  their  died  one  hundred 
and  six  yeeres  passed,  hee  married  two  wyves  both  gentlemens  daughters. 
the  one  Waller  the  other  Drake. 

My  discent  out  of  the  house  of  Cheshire  has  been  allowed  by  two  of 
yo*  predesessors  under  their  handes  Clarenciaux  Harvy  &  Cooke  and  have 
stoode  w^  their  matches  in  glasse  above  three  score  yeeres  and  in 
banginges  above  one  hundred  yeeres. 

My  grandfather  sold  Netherenen  and  other  land  in  Cheshire.  John 
Poll  the  Sonne  of  S'  John  Pull,  ano  18  of  R  2  from  whom  I  draw 
my  petigree  was  possessed  thereof,  and  in  the  17  of  Kinge  £  4  John  Pole 
died  seized  thereof,  and  John  Pole  my  greategrandfather  was  his  sonne 
and  heire. 

John  Pole  of  Devonshire  died  in  the  begineinge  of  Kinge  H  6  and 
Elizabeth  is  found  his  daughter  and  heire. 

This  is  the  rolles  of  the  Baronie  of  Okehampton  in  the  custody  of 
Mr.  Maynaird  the  lawyer  ffeodarie  of  the  heires  of  the  Erie  of  Devon. 

Theis  bee  the  ambignities  of  my  discent  w^  I  thought  fitt  to  acquaynt 
yo»  w*  all.  Yo'  deputies  alsoe  question  mee  for  quarteringe  of  the  Lo  : 
Bonvills  arms  in  w<*  they  ar  deceived}:  but  indeed  I  quarter  Bonvills 
annes.  S'  Nicholas  Bonvill  in  the  tyme  of  Kinge  H  3  had  yssue 
S'  Willm,  Bonvill  and  Alexander  w<^  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Henrie  de  la  fford  from  whom  I  draw  my  discent  and  am  possessed  at  this 
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very  tyme  of  those  lands.  I  will  send  yo°  my  petegree  dranen  for 
yo"  tictter  directon  w*  shalbee  verie  brietc  and  onclie  to  discide 
questions,  together  «*<>■  some  of  my  evidences  portable  w<*  uppon  the 
soddyne  I  could  collects  together  w*  will  be  delivred  by  my  Coteo 
Drake  unto  yo"  one  oF  the  knights  for  our  Counlie  of  Devon  wbo  alsoe 
can  informe  you  of  his  owne  knowledge  of  dyvers  of  those  lands  now  In 
Tny  possession  and  have  been  a  longe  tyme  in  my  ancestors. 

I  am  loath  to  bee  ov'  tedious  and  theirfore  will  omitte  other  thing* 
vnllll  1  shall  more  larglie  sett  downe  my  desuenti  and  send  upp  unto  yon 
w*^  coppies  of  such  deeds  w<^  shalbee  material!  for  the  proffe  (heirof. 

And  then  (yf  you  shall  hold  it  litt  and  substantial!)  I 
shall  desire  you  to  haveyo"  approbation  for  w^  I  shalbe 
thankfull  and  yeeld  unto  you  sufficient  recompence 
And  soe  I  rest 

Yo*   assured  lovinge  friend  to  my 

Wm.  Polk. 

And  soe  I  rest  Master  Editor  at  70'  service  and  commande. 
Arthur  J.  Jewers. 


13.  Atwblland  Main  Families. — Many  early  colonists 
of  the  present  State  of  Maine  were  Devonshire  men  and  some 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  trace  their  places  of  birth.  John 
Main  came  to  Maine  between  1630  and  16+0,  and  with 
him  came  one  John  Attwell,  who  married  Main's  daughter. 
They  settled  at  Falmouth  and  North  Yarmouth  (the  present 
town  of  Vork,  Maine),  having  for  neighbours,  Battens,  Felts, 
Carrals,  Prebles,  and  Corbins. 

Associated  with  them  were  the  noted  colonists  Richard 
Cleaves,  a  Devonian,  Richard  Martin,  son  of  a  mayor  of 
Plymouth,  and  one  John  Tucker,  who  named  his  home 
Stogumber,  after  his  birthplace  in  Somersetshire. 

Richard  Corbin  and  one  of  the  Atwells  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  August  11,  1676.  John  Atwell  is  perhaps 
the  man,  aged  one  year  in  the  Visitation  of  Devonshire, 
in  1620  (Harleian  Society,  Vol.  V,,  p.  12),  and  as  such 
from  Kenton  and  Mamhead.     Can  anyone  place  John  Main, 

his  wife.  Elizabeth  ,  or  any  of  his  children,  as  bom 

in  Devonshire  ? 

Any  information  thankfully  received  and  aclinowledged 
as  of  great  value  for  a  contemplated  genealogy. 

Stuart  C.  Wade. 
308,  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City,  U.S.A. 
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14.    Stock- BOX    in    Exboukni    Church.— The   aodant 

otk-box  in  Eiboume  Church  t>andecl  with  iron  aod  having 

two  locks  to  it,  is  what 

was    generally    calUd 

"  The  Stock  Box." 

These    boxes    were 
frequently,    for    greater 
security,  locked  up  i  d  the 
parish    chest.      Some- 
times    they    were    th» 
property  of  some  partic- 
ular "Gild"   connected 
with    the    church,    and 
used    for    placing    their 
money  in  it;   but  very 
often    they  belonged  to 
the  parish  and  were  used 
by  the  churchwardens   and  other  parochial  ofGcials  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  whatever  parochial  money  (usually  termed 
"  the  Church  Stock,")  or  any  other  money  that  was  intrusted 
to  th«r   care.    They    were  also,  not  un&equently,   further 
secured  by  a  small  chain  padlocked  to  a  staple  inside  of 
the  parish  chest ;    and   some  of  the  old  parish  chests  still 
retain  the  staple   used  for  that   purpose.     In  this  instance 
«oe  end  of  the  chain  may  have  been  passed  through  the 
ring  shown  at  the  top  of  the  box. 

I  enclose  a  sketch  of  three  other  examples  of  boxes  used  foi 
a  dmilar  purpose.  One  represents  what  was  termed  in  the 
accounts  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  "  The  Common  Box  or 
Treasurie"  of  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Stitchers,  a  medixval 
"  Gild  "  which  continued  in  existence  till  the  present  century, 
at  Ludlow.  Their  accounts  mention  the  great  box  and  the 
Uttle  box,  and  the  sketch  portrays  the  "  Little  Box."  They 
elected  the  custodians  of  the  keys  biennially,  and  a  box 
keeper  was  also  appointed,  and  it  is  presumed  that  he 
had  the  care  of  the  larger  box.  The  box  is  made  from 
the  wood  of  an  ash  tree.  It  is  a  solid  block  and  has 
meteij  been  rounded  and  hollowed  out.  The  lid  of  the 
box  is  hinged,  and  there  are  three  locks.  Though  its  lid 
is  scouped  out  on  the  top  outride  to  a  deep  cup  shape, 
there  is  not  and  never  was  a  money  slit  in  it.     The  money 
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could  only  be  withdrawn,  or  put  in,  by  opening  the  box.    The 
height  is  lo^  inches. 

The  Neen  Sellers  Box  was  formerly  deposited  in  the 
parish  chest.  When  closed  the  lid  was  fastened  by  a  lock 
let  into  the  front  of  the  box,  and  by  a  padlock  on  each 
side.  A  woven  linen  tube  was  attached  to  the  under  part 
of  the  lid,  a  security  against  the  possibility  of  withdrawing 
any  part  of  its  contents  through  the  narrow  slit  in  the  cover. 

The  Harbledown  Box  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  oak,  four 
inches  in  diameter,  bound  roimd  with  hoop  iron.  The  lid 
is  of  oak  hooped  with  iron — externally  it  is  slightly  concave 
and  has  a  very  narrow  slit  i^in.  long;  and  internaUy 
it  is  highly  convex,  so  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
for  a  coin  which  had  once  been  laid  flat  in  the  box  to 
be  abstracted  through  the  narrow  slit,  which  is  only  wide 
enough  to  admit  one  of  the  thin  pieces  of  mediaeval  coinage. 

F.  J.  Baigent. 

15.  Bridge  and  Caw. — Can  anyone  suggest  the  mean- 
ing of  the  above  name  ?  It  appears  to  be  identical 
with  Bruggernell  in  the  After  Death  Inquests  of  7  Hen.  V. 
m.  69,  p.  44  and  8  Hen.  V.  m.  95,  p.  52.  Its  present 
name  is  Bridge  Farm,  Blacktorington.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  first  part  of  the  name  may  be 
Bruggan  Caw  or  Bruggan  Ell,  and  that  it  may  be 
adjective  of  Brugge  or  Brige,  =  Borough,  as  in  Bridge- 
water  :  Borough  Walter ;  Bridgetown  =  Borough  Town .. 
The  adjectival  form  still  survives  in  such  words  as  an 
elm^  tree,  an  oak^n  bough,  golden  tobacco.  But  what 
is  the  other  word  Caw  or  Ell  ?  Can  EU  be  a  corrup- 
tion for  Hill  or  Knowl?  If  so  what  is  Caw}  The 
spelling  Bridge  and  Caw  is  the  spelling  of  the  last 
century.  I  may  add  that  Bridge  and  Caw,  alias  Bridge 
Farm,  lies  just  outside  the  Borough  proper  of  Black- 
torington. Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

16.  Shillingham  (Vol.  I,  p  210,  par.  177.)— On  page  209^ 
of  your  July  issue  you  have  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Oswald 
Reichel  as  to  where  Shillingham  is.  The  reference  gives  it 
as  the  hamlet  of  Shillingham,  which  is  deceiving.  The  place 
referred  to  is  the  Manor  or  Barton  of  Shillingham  in  St^ 
Stephens-by-Saltash,   Cornwall.    The  Manor  was  anciently 
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held  by  Martin  de  Ferrers.  Bishop  Stapleton  granted  a 
licence  for  an  oratory  within  their  mansion  of  Shillingbam 
to  Sir  Wm.  Ferrers  and  his  lady,  Matilda,  19th  June,  131 8. 
Joan,  daughter  of  Martin  de  Ferrers,  carried  the  Manor  into 
the  Bonville  family,  and  de  Ferrers  was  succeeded  by  his 
grand-grandson,  John  Bonville  (b.  4  April,  1413)  son  of 
Thos.  Bonville  and  Joan  Poyning.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Manor  came  into  the  Buller  family,  who  for  nearly  three 
centuries  made  it  their  home  until  Sir  Redvers  Buller's 
grandfather's  time,  when  it  passed  to  the  Porter  family,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Col.  T.  C.  Porter,  C.B.,  J. P.,  of 
Trematon  Castle,  which  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  lands 
of  Shillingham.  Philip  £.  B.  Port£R. 

17.  Will  of  John  Ralegh. — I  wonder  whether  the 
enclosed  Will  which  I  found  in  P.C.C.  is  of  interest  to  any 
of  your  readers  ?  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  wills  extant 
of  any  inhabitant  of  the  Parish  of  Topsham. 

The  name  of  Ralegh  being  a  historic  one  I  think  it  may 
supply  some  missing  clue  in  the  genealogy  of  the  family.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  your  contributors  as  to  who 
this  John  Ralegh  was  and  whether  his  name  appears  in  any 
of  the  Visitations. 

I  am  wishful  to  correspond  with  any  one  who  has 
manuscript,  or  any  information  of  an  early  date,  with  reference 
to  the  trade,  inhabitants,  or  the  Parish  of  Topsham. 

H.   W.    HOLMAN. 
Will  of   John  Ralegh,  Merchant  of   Toppesham,  County    Devon, 
dated  15th  July,  1501.— P.C.C.  Blamyr,  10. 

I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  in 
Toppesham,  and  for  this  purpose  bequeath  6s.  8d. 

For  the  building  of  the  aisle  of  the  said  church,  ;£io. 

For  tithing  and  offerings  forgotten  by  me,  ;^3. 

The  residue  of  my  estate  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 

My  mother  shall  have  one  part. 

My  three  children  another  part. 

My  wife  the  third  part,  after  my  funeral  expenses  and  other  debts 
be  paid 

I  appoint  my  mother  to  t>e  my  executrix. 

I  appoint  as  overseers,  my  wife  Joan,  John  Takill,  and  Stephen 
Daniell.  John  Takill  to  have  £s  for  his  labour  on  condition  he  recovers 
all  debts. 

Witnesses — Thomas  Mongeye,  Robert  Moyne. 

Proved — ^33rd  August,  1502,  by  Master  John  Longe,  Procuratos. 


z 
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i8.  Ancibnt  Camp  at  the  Mouth  op  thb  Avon. — 
Baotham,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Devonshire  Avon,  is  the  site  of 

an  ancient  camp  in 
a  very  strong  posi- 
tion,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  the  sea 
and  the  Avon  estu- 
ary, and  defended  on 
the  fourth  side  by  a 
marsh.  The  earth- 
works, as  they  exist, 
are  no  doubt  Roman, 
but  the  contents  of 
the  refuse  heaps  out- 
/  side  the  camp  shew 
/^  that  the  stronghold 
was  occupied  for 
ages  prior  to  the 
Roman  era  by  peo- 
ple less  civilised 
than  the  Britons  de- 
scribed by  Caesar. 
The  heaps  of  refuse  are  mainly  composed  of  shells  of 
edible  shell-fish,  mixed  with  quantities  of  bones  and  teeth,. 
mostly  of  domestic  animals.  They  are  similar  in  character  to 
the  kjokken  middens  of  the  Baltic  shore.  All  the  bones 
likely  to  contain  the  smallest  quantity  of  marrow  are  split. 
In  the  lower  stratum  no  metal  is  found.  The  stone  axe, 
precisely  of  the  Baltic  pattern,  has  been  ground  into  shape, 
but  not  polished.  The  presence  of  small  particles  of  char- 
coal and  the  fact  that  the  bones  have  been  cooked  indicate  a 
people  advanced  a  little  above  the  lowest  point,  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  the  greatest  of  all  inventions — the  discovery  of  the 
use  of  fire. 

Local  tradition  is  quite  silent  as  regards  the  camp.  The 
lines  of  the  earthworks  are  so  far  obliterated  by  blown  sand, 
and  by  the  bent  grass  which  gives  its  name  to  the  place,  as 
only  to  be  distinctly  traceable  when  looked  at  from  the  hills 
when  the  sun  is  low,  do  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  persons  living  on  the  spot.  But  the  refuse  heaps 
were  first  brought  to  light  in  modern  times  by  the  great 
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disaster,  known  locally  as  the  "  great  November  gale.*'  The 
effect  of  this  storm  is  said  to  have  been  a  considerable  en- 
croachment of  the  sea,  revealing  large  quantities  of  shells, 
bones,  and  teeth.  Shells  were  not  much  out  of  place  by  the 
sea,  but  the  bones  and  teeth  were  a  puzzle.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  could  account  for  them  was  to  surmise  that  they 
must  in  some  way  have  been  the  result  of  a  vast  number  of 
shipwrecks  in  ancient  times. 

This  great  November  gale  of  the  Bantham  villagers, 
is,  I  think,  to  be  identified  as  the  great  storm  of  1703,  which 
took  place  on  the  23rd  of  November  and  four  following  days. 
To  corroborate  the  Bantham  tradition  as  to  the  violence  of 
this  storm,  there  is  the  destruction  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
bouse,  14  miles  distant,  in  which  Winstanley,  the  architect, 
perished. 

By  this  storm  and  succeeding  storms  during  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  great  quantities  of  the  refuse  have  been  swept 
away.  Miss  Fox,  writing  fifty  years  ago,  relates  that  cart- 
loads of  bones  were  taken  away  by  the  farmers  for  manure. 
There  still  remain  buried  in  the  sand,  very  considerable 
quantities,  which  are  exposed  occasionally  by  a  high  tide 
during  stormy  weather.  The  great  extent  and  depth  of  the 
deposit  might  seem  to  indicate  that  a  considerable  population 
once  existed  on  the  spot,  but  as  we  are  not  limited  to  time  it 
would  perhaps  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  heaps 
of  waste  represents  the  litter  and  sweepings  of  a  small  number 
of  people  accumulating  in  a  long  period  of  time,  preserved 
from  decay  to  a  great  extent  by  the  blown  sand. 

It  is  said  that  Winstanley,  confident  in  the  stability  of  his 
edifice,  had  wished  to  be  in  it  during  the  hardest  gale  that 
had  ever  blew.  The  fact  that  the  Bantham  refuse  heaps, 
which  had  been  accumulating  since  neolithic  times,  were 
partially  diluviated  by  this  storm,  goes  to  shew  it  was  the 
greatest  atmospheric  disturbance  in  this  part  of  the  world 
since  the  quaternary  epoch.  H.  L.  Jenkins. 

Illustrations, — I.  Spindle  wheel.  II.  Stone  axe.  III.  Handle  of  amphora. 
IV.  Comb  of  horn  and  bone,  metal  rivets,  similar  to  one  in  British 
Museum,  said  to  be  from  a  Saxon  grave.  V.  Fragment  of  stone,  per- 
haps portion  of  a  hand  mill.  VI.  Spindle  wheel,  made  of  pieces  of 
Roman  pottery.  VII.  Top  of  lamp.  VIII.  Do.  IX,  X,  XI  and  XII. 
Bone  awls.    XIII.   Frag  nents  of  Pre-Roman  Pottery. 
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19.  Monument  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Honiton. 
— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  any  of  your  readers  will 
give  me  some  information  respecting  a  monument  in  St* 
Michael's  Church,  Honiton,  which  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Capt.  George  Blagdon  Westcott,  **  by  a  grate- 
ful sister  *' ;  such  as,  the  name  of  this  lady,  whom  she 
married,  and  if  Capt.  Westcott  had  other  sisters  or 
aunts  and  whom  they  married,  or  anything  concerning^ 
the  history  of  his  family.  Helen  Saunders. 

20.  Tracy  and  Brewer. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if 
these  families  are  connected,  and  if  so,  how  t  Did  one  of  the 
Brewers  marry  a  co-heiress  of  Tracy  ?  My  reason  for  asking 
is  that  both  families  seem  connected  in  the  foundation  of 
Polsloe  Priory  and  Tor  Abbey. 

Polsloe  Priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Henry 
being  himself  a  benefactor  to  it,  and  Dr.  Tanner  states  that  Sir 
William  Tracy,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  who 
died  in  II 74,  was  the  principal  benefactor.  Dr.  Oliver  questions 
this  statement  (Mon.  p.  163),  but  King  John's  Charter,  printed 
by  Dr.  Brushfield  in  Transactions  of  Devon  Association,  XXII. ,. 
314,  proves  that  Dr.  Tanner  was  right. 

Sir  William  Tracy  gave  to  the  Convent  Wipledeton 
{i.e.y  Whipton  in  Heavitree),  and  Henry  de  Pomeroy  gave 
the  adjoining  land.  These  gifts,  with  the  small  estate  of 
Polesleuia,  form  the  great  manor  of  Polsloe,  worth  ^53  at 
the  dissolution,  the  chief  estate  of  the  Priory.  It  looks  as 
though  Sir  William  Tracy  were  the  founder.  But  about  1200 
William  Brewer  was  the  patron.  How  came  this  about, 
unless  Brewer  took  by  heirship  from  Tracy  ? 

A  stronger  reason  is  to  be  found  in  King  John's  Charter 
confirming  the  various  grants  of  land  to  Tor  Abbey  (Oliver, 
Mon.  p.  173).  I  refer  to  the  words  :  **  and  by  the  gift  of  the 
aforenamed  William  Brewer  and  William  de  Traci  and  Drogo 
de  Mungirun  the  township  of  Northschillyngforde  with 
appurtenances."  Of  course  this  William  de  Traci  joining 
in  a  grant  of  land  in  1196  cannot  be  the  same  person  as 
Sir  William  Tracy  who  died  in  1174;  but  both  Whipton 
and  North  Shillingford  were  held  in  Domesday  by  the  same 
tenant,  William  Capra,  brother  of  Ralph  de  Pomeroy.  Both 
were  held  by  Sir  William  Tracy  in  11 70,  when  he  gave  one 
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to  Polsloe.  In  1196  William  Brewer  had  succeeded  to  the 
patronage  of  that  one»  and  was  a  joint  giver  with  another 
William  Tracy  and  a  Drogo  de  Mungirun  of  the  other  one 
to  Tor.     Can  any  genealogist  explain  the  connection  ? 

Oswald  J.  Rsichel. 

21. — Coat  of  Battishill  impaling ? — ^The  accom- 
panying illustration  I  made  from  my  tracing  of  the  original 
quarry  re-set  in  a  window  at  West  Wyke,  in  South  Tawton. 

The  dexter  half  is  for  BattishuU  or  Battishill,  of  West 
Wyke,  South  Tawton,  co.  Devon.  At.  a  cross  crossleit  in 
saUire  or,  betw.  four  owls  or,  beaked  and  legged  or.  The 
impalement,  or  sinister  side,  I  am  unable  to  identify.  It 
is,  as  nearly  as  I  can  blazon  it,  az.  three  towers  or.  with  ports 
gu,  [or  Teune?']  in  the  battlement  of  the  lower  tower  a  bird 
sejant  or.  It  is  possible  that,  as  the  tinctures  are  much  faded, 
so  that  the  **gu"  might  pass  for  **tenn'6,"  there  may  be 
birds  sejant  in  the  two  upper  towers,  for  there  are  some 
indefinite  markings  to  be  seen  beneath  the  leading  which 
would  hide  their  bodies  if  these  existed.  A  corbel  let  into 
a  wall  of  the  house,  is  carved  with  a  millrind  which  may 
represent  the  coat  or  crest  of  another  family  unknown.  The 
oldest  inscribed  date  at  Wickington,  1585,  is  on  a  stone  built 
into  the  front  of  the  house.  C.  Lega-Weekes. 

22.  Winsland  Family. — Can  any  of  your  readers  give 
me  any  information  concerning  a  Devonshire  family  of 
the  name  of  Winsland.  Some  of  that  name  are  supposed  to 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  town  of  Modbury,  S.  Devon. 
One,  John  (?)  Winsland,  was  an  army  contractor  and 
lived  in  St.  Michael's  Terrace,  Plymouth,  where  he  died 
about     1 81 5.      The    Winslands    were    connected    with    the 

family  of  Andrews  of  Modbury.  H.A.H. 

[There  was  no  St.  MichaePs  Terrace  in  Plymouth  as  early  as  18 15. 
There  are  entries  of  Winsland  in  the  registers  of  the  parishes  of 
Plymplon  St.  Maurice  and  Plympton  St.  Mary. — Eds.] 

23.  FoRKiSTON,  FoRSTON,  LuKEHAM. — Can  any  one  help 
me  to  locate  Forkiston,  Forston  and  Lukeham  ?  These 
places  are  stated  to  be  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

Hardinge  F.  Giffard. 

24.  Sub-Marine  Vessels  —  John  Lethbridge  anx> 
others. — The  history  of  the  construction  of  sub-marine 
"vessels  as  a  powerful  means  of  offence  as  well  as  of  defence 
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in  the  naval  warfare  of  the  future,  is  a  progressive  one. 
There  are,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1747  and  1749, 
descriptions  and  illustrations  of  two  different  kinds;  one  of 
elliptical  tub  shape ;  the  other  of  ordinary  boat  form,  to  be 
propelled  by  oars.  Each  was  s^id  to  be  capable  of  being 
sunk  in,  and  raised  out  of  the  water,  at  pleasure;  but  the 
great  practical  difficulty  in  both  was  the  air  supply. 

These  accounts  of  a  **  diving  ship  **  led  to  two  communi- 
cations in  the  latter  volume,  recording  the  claims  of  two 
Devonians  to  the  invention,  and  as  matters  of  local  interest 
they  are  worthy  of  being  noticed  here. 

The  first  appeared  in   a  letter  from   "  Samuel .  Ley,  of 
Lamorran,'*  stating  that  twenty  years  before,  such  a  vessel 
had  been  invented  by  *'  Nathaniel  Symons,  of  the  parish  of 
Harberton,  near  Totness,  Devon,  a  common  house-carpenter." 
Of  this  he  gave  the  following  details : — **  He  made  his  boat  in 
two  parts,  and  join'd   them  in  tlie  middle  very  tight,  with 
leather,  that  no  water  could  get  in ;  he  made  a  false  door  in 
the  side,  which,  when  he  was  in,  shut  very  tight ;  and  the' 
his  going  in  admitted  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  was  no 
inconvenience ;  after  this  outer-door  was  shut,  he  opened  the 
inner  one  to  get  into  his  boat.     There  was  more  than  four- 
score weight  of  lead  to  the  bottom  of  his  boat  (but  this  I 
presume  must  be  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  boat). 
Tho*  the  boat  would  swim  when  extended  to  its  full  dimen- 
sions yet  he   had  a  screw  to  each  side   of  his  boat,  which, 
when  within  it,  he  could  manage  himself,  and  which,   by 
means    of  the   leather    that  joined  the    parts  of  the  boat, 
contracted  them  to  that    degree  that  the   boat   would  sink. 
He  went   into   the   middle   of   the   river   Dart,  entered  his 
boat  by  himself,  in  sight    of  hundreds   of  spectators,   sunk 
his  boat  himself,   and  tarry*d    three    quarters   of    an    hour 
at    the    bottom;     and    then,    by    extending     it    with     his 
screws    he    rais'd    it    to    the    surface    again    without    any 
assistance.     He  said  that  tho*  at  last  the  air    began  to  be 
thick  he  could  bear  it  very  well.     This  same  person  invented 
the  famous  diving  engine  for  taking  up  of  wrecks,  tho*  his 
cousin    L  .  .  .  e,  and  some    others,    deprived   him    both    of 
the  honour  and  profit."  (312) 

The  second  was  that  of  "  John  Lethbridge,  of  Newton 
Abbot,*'  who,  regarding  the  allusion  to  L  ...  e  as  intended 
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for  himself,  claimed  as  his  own  the  invention  attributed  to 
N.  Symons ;  but  from  the  particulars  recorded  by  him, 
the  plan   and   construction  were  wholly  different. 

His  first  experiment  was  to  get  "into  a  hogshead,  upon 
land,  bung'd  up  tight,"   in    which   he  remained    for  •*  half 
an  hour  without  communication  of  air."     After  submerging 
it  he  goes  on  to  state,  **  and  then  try*d  how  long     I  could 
live  under  water    without    air-pipes,   or  communication  of 
air,    and    found    I    could    stay    longer    under    water  than 
upon  land."     After  this    he    had  an    "engine"    made    for 
him   by  a  cooper  in  Stanhope  Street,  London,  of  which  you 
have  the  following    description.     It    is    made  of  wainscot, 
perfectly  round,   about  six  feet  in  length,   about   two    foot 
and  a  half  diameter  at  the  head,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
diameter  at  the  foot,   and    contains   about   30  gallons;  it  is 
hoop'd    with    iron    hoops    without    and    within,    to    guard 
against  pressure;  there   are  two  holes  for  the  arms,  and  a 
glass  about  four  inches   diameter,  and  an  inch  and  quarter 
thick,  to  look  thro',  which   is  fixed   in  the  bottom  part,  so 
as  to  be  in  the  direct  line  with  the  eye ;  two  air-holes  upon 
the  upper  part,  into   one   of  which   air   is   conveyed    by   a 
pair  of  bellows,  both  which  are  stopt  with  plugs  immediately 
before  going  down  to  the  bottom.    At  the  foot  part  there's 
a  hole   to   let   out   water   sometimes ;  there's  a  large   rope 
fix'd  to  the  back,  or    upper  part,  by  which   it's    let  down ; 
and  there's  a  little  line,    called    the  signal    line,  by    which 
the  people  above  are  directed  what  to  do,  and  under  is  fix'd  a 
piece  of  timber,  as  a  guard  for  the  glass.     I  go  in  with  my 
feet  foremost,  and  when  my  arms  are  got  thro*  the  holes,  then 
the    head    is    put    on,  which    is    fastened   with   scrues.     It 
requires    500    weight   to    sink    it,  and    take    but   15  pound 
weight  from  it  and   it  will   buoy   upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.      I  lie  straight   upon   my   breast  all   the   time   I  am 
in   the  engine,   which    hath    many  times  been    more   than 
six  hours,  being  frequently  refreshed   upon   the  surface  by 
a   pair  of  bellows.     I   can   move    it   about    12   foot   square 
at    the    bottom,   where    I    have    stayed     many     times     34 
minutes.     I  have  been  ten   fathoms  deep  many  a  hundred 
times,   and  have  been  12   fathom,  but   with  great  difficulty. 
With  this  engine    I    dived    three  years  before   I   saw   Mr, 
Symons."  (412) 
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The  same  Magazine  for  July,  17749  records  the  in* 
vention  of  a  submarine  vessel  by  a  Mr.  Day,  who  was 
confident  of  being  able  to  live  in  it  under  water  for  24 
hours.  The  trial  took  place  in  the  Cat  water,  Plymouth,, 
where  he  *'went  into  it,  let  the  water  into  her,"  and 
with  great  composure  retired  to  the  room  constructed 
for  him,  and  shut  up  the  valve.  The  ship  went  gradually 
down  in  twenty-two  fathom  water  at  two  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  in  the  afternoon,  being  to  return  at  two  the 
next  morning."  (304-5)  Unfortunately  it  never  rose  again^ 
and  the  inventor  was  drowned.  Subsequently  all  efforts 
to  recover  both  proved  to  be  ineffectual.  T.N.B. 

25.  Exeter  Street  Nomenclature. — Is  it  possible 
to  trace  the  derivation  of  the  name  of  a  small,  but  deeply- 
interesting,  street  in  Exeter,  at  present  known  as  *'  Water- 
beer  Street"? 

Doubtless  it  has  been  a  centre  of  civic  activities  for 
centuries,  and  the  origin  of  the  appellation,  and  its  correct 
designation  for  present  use,  is  worth  discovering. 

It  is  parallel  with  High  Street  and  immediately  behind 
the  Guildhall.  Its  entire  length  is  only  440  feet,  and 
it  is  situate  within  three  parishes,  viz.,  St.  Pancras,  St.. 
Petrock,  and  St.  Kerrian.  Abutting  on  the  street  is  the 
miniature  and  very  ancient  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  dedi- 
cated  to   Pancrasius,   a   British   Saint. 

Shortt's  "Antiquities  of  Exeter,**  both  in  the  text 
and  map,  locates  in  this  street  the  site  of  a  Roman 
Praetorium,  or  seat  of  Justice.  Ancient  coins  have  been 
found  there,  and  in  1887,  when  excavating  foundations 
for  the  new  Court  House  (Praetorium)  a  Roman  tesselated 
pavement  was  discovered  and  has  been  carefully  preserved. 
In  the  same  book  it  is  described  as  "  Waterbeer  or  Theatre 
Street." 

Jenkins,  in  his  "  History  of  Exeter "  (1806),  calls  it, 
in  diflferent  places,  **Waterbear"  and  "  Water-beare." 
The  iron  street  sign  fixed  by  the  Local  Board,  perhaps 
40  years  ago,   names  it   *' Water   Beer." 

I  have  some  remembrance  of  a  letter  or  essay  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert   Dymond,  in  which   a   suggestion  was 
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advanced  that  the  proper  style  should  be  '<  Water- 
bearer/*  ij.f  having  reference  to  the  ecclesiastical  o£Bce 
of  "  bearer  of  holy  water."  This  is  so  very  far  from  the 
modem  and  suggestive  term  "  Water  Beer  "  as  to  increase 
the  mystery. 

Can  any  reader  of  D,N,S'Q.  throw  any  light  upon 
the  point?  J.I.P. 

26.  Sir  Siicon  Lbach,  of  Cadeleigh,  Kt. — Consider- 
able interest  has  been  aroused  of  late  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Leach  monument  in  Cadeleigh  Church,  near  Tiverton,  in 
this  county.  A  note  therefore  upon  it,  its  founder,  his  house 
at  Cadeleigh,  and  his  family  may  not  be  inopportune. 

The  monument  stands  in  the  N.£.  corner  of  the  north 
aisle  of  the  church  and  consists  of  an  altar  tomb  with  two 
recumbent  effigies  in  life  size  upon  it,  one  of  a  man  in 
armour,  the  other  of  a  woman.  A  similar  effigy  of  a 
man  in  armour  kneels  as  in  prayer  at  their  head  and  a 
woman  at  their  feet.  On  the  front  of  the  plinth  kneel 
the  effigies  of  nine  children,  four  boys  and  five  girls.  The 
whole  are  in  the  quaint  costumes  of  the  Jacobean  period. 
Overhead  is  a  richly  ornamented  arched  canopy  supported  on 
ei|^  pillars  bearing  above  all  four  escutcheons  charged 
lespecttvely  with  the  Turberville  of  Dorset  coat,  the  Leach 
coat.  Leach  impaling  Turberville,  and  Leach  impaling  Napper, 
or  Napier  of  Bedfordshire.  The  Leach  coat  is  apparently 
identical  with  that  now  borne  by  the  Leche  family,  of  Carden, 
Cheshire,  and  (with  cadency  charges)  the  Leeches  of  Kippure 
and  Cloonconra,  in  Ireland,  but  the  published  pedigrees 
show  no  connection  between  these  families  and  Leach  of 
Cadeleigh.  The  tomb  bears  the  following  inscriptions  painted 
on  tablets  under  the  canopy : — 

HEERE  LYE  THE 

BODYES  OF  SR  SYMON 

LEACH  KNIGHT  SON  OF  SYMON 

LEACH  OF  CREDITON  BLACKE  SMITH 

AND    OF    YE     LADY     CATHERIN     LEACH 

HIS  WIFE  DAUGHTER  OF  NICHOLAS 
TUBERVILL     OF     CREDITON      ESQUIRE 

WHOSE  TRUE  AFFECTION  IN  RELI- 
GIOUS    WEDLOCKS     CAUSED     THERE 
DESIRE  TO  MAKE  THERE  BED  TO- 
GETHER IN  THE  DUST. 
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CONJUGIS  A  FATO  CEDO     INCURVATUS  AD  URNAM 
QUI  VITAE  CONSORS     FUNERIS  IBO  COMES. 

Bowed  down  by  the  death  of  my  wife  I  ant  going  to  her  tomb  her  partner  in 

life — in  death  I  will  he  her  comrade. 

GUALTERUS  LEACH  MILES  SISTAS  CHARE  PATER  CITIUS 

FILIUS  ET  HAERES  SYMONIS  MEA  CURRIT  ARENA 

LEACH  MILITIS  MEDIUS  UT  POSSIM  VOTI  NUNTIUS 

OCCUBUIT  FATO  ESSE  TUI 

Walter  Leach  Soldier  son  and  heir  of  Simon  Leach  Soldier  predeceased  him. 

Stay  dear  Father  my  sands  have  run  more  quickly  in  order  that  I  may 

be  able  to  be  the  bearer  of  your  prayers, 

SIMON  LEACH 
GUALTERI  MILITIS 
FILIUS  ET  HAERES 
REGIS  CAROLI  SECUN 
DI  EXULIS  ASSERTOR 
STRENUUS  OBIIT 
DESIDERATISSIMUS 
JUIN  2S  ANO  DOM 
x66o 

TERTIUS  EN  SEQUITUR 
NULLI  TAMEN  ILLE 
SECUNDUS 
JUDICIO  RARUS 
RARUS  ET  INGENIO 

Simon  Leach  son  and  heir  of  Walter  Leach    a   gealaus   supporter  of  King 
Charles  the  Second  when  in  exile  died  deeply  regretted  aigth  June  A,D,  1660, 

Lo  a  third  generation  follows  yet  second  was  he  to  none  distinguished  /or  At> 

discretion  distinguished  also  for  his  talent. 

SIR  SIMON  LEACH 
KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH 
SON  OF  SIMON 
LEACH   ESQR 
BURIED  30TH  JUNE 
1708 

The  whole  is  carved  in  white  Beer  stone,  with  Devonshire 
marble  pillars  and  enrichments,  repaired  in  places  with  plaster 
and  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  memorial  sculpture  of  the 
Jacobean  period.  It  is  now  in  bad  repair  and  owing  to  settle- 
ments is  threatening  to  fall,  and  has  been  temporarily 
supported  by  wooden  posts  and  beams.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  previously  recorded  description  of  the  tomb.  Mr. 
Rogers's  Ancient  Sepulchrtd  Effigies  of  Devon^  published  in 
1877,  only  deals  with  monuments  erected  prior  to  1550. 

Sir  Simon  Leach's  pedigree  is  fully  given  in  Col.  Vivian's 
Visitations  of  Devon  as  presented  at  the  1620  Visitation  and 
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continued  from  references  in  the  wills  of  himself  and  some  of 
his  descendants.  Sir  Simon's  will  is  a  document  of  pro- 
digious  length,  but  contains  much  valuable  information.  It 
opens  with  a  more  than  usually  elaborate  disposition  of  his 
soul  and  body  in  the  fashion  of  the  time.  From  the  will  it 
appears  he  erected  the  monument  in  memory  of  his  second 
wife  Katharine  who  had  predeceased  him.  He  appointed  one 
of  his  sons  by  her,  Nicholas,  and  Henry  Trosse  to  be  his 
executors,  and  amongst  other  things  stated  that : — 

"My  will  &  pleasure  is  that  the  executors  of  this  my  last  will  & 
testamt  hereafter  named  shall  invite  such  f rends  as  are  neere  allied  vnto 
me  in  bloud  and  otherwise  vnto  m}*  funerall  furnishing  each  of  them  with 
decent  mourning  according  to  their  discrecons  And  because  I  have  some 
frends  in  London  that  I  beleeve  cannot  well  be  att  my  funall  yet  may  be 
pleased  to  wear  some  mourning  weeds  for  mee  I  therefore  give  vnto  my 
brother  in  law  and  sister  Kate  my  brother  in  lawe  George  Turbervile  and 
my  brother  in  lawe  Nicholas  Tubervile  &  sister  Margaret  his  wife  fiftie 
pounds  of  lawfuU  English  money  to  be  paled  them  forthwith  vppon  my 
decease  And  because  that  my  brother  in  law  George  Turbervile  was  some- 
tyxncs  my  servant  I  further  give  and  bequeath  vnto  the  said  George 
Turbervile  the  some  of  jj^  more  to  be  paied  him  within  one  yeare  next 
after  my  decease  Item  I  give  vnto  my  noble  godsonne  Willm  Courtnay 
Sonne  and  heire  of  Francis  Courtnay  of  Powderham  Castle  in  the  county 
of  Devon  Esq  the  some  of  x  to  buy  him  a  hunting  nagg  withall  desireing 
allmighty  god  to  make  my  poore  endeavours  prosperous  to  that 
Hg^*«  family  and  further  because  of  the  great  disorder  wch  vsually 
attendeth  on  such  solempnities  by  the  flocking  and  repayring  of  a  rude 
and  disorderly  multitude  of  poore  people  of  which  I  myself  have  had  too 
great  experience  for  prvencon  therefore  of  the  same  and  the  ease  of  my 
ezecators  herein  I  do  ordaine  and  give  to  the  poore  of  the  seuall  pishes 
hereafter  menconed  the  respective  somes  followeing  vizt  to  the  poore  of 
Crediton  iij  To  the  poore  of  Sandford  xl*  To  the  poore  of  Stockley  Pomy 
xx«  To  the  poore  of  Tharvton  xl*  To  the  poore  of  Silverton  xl»  To  the  poore 
of  Cadbury  xx»  To  the  poore  of  Bickleigh  xx*  To  the  poore  of  Tiverton 
iiij^  To  the  poore  of  Cheriton  Fitzpaine  iij**  To  the  poore  of  Butterleigh 
zz*  To  the  poore  of  Cruse  Morchard  xx'  To  the  poore  of  Poughill  xx*  & 
vnto  the  poore  of  Cadleigh  xi*  the  said  somes  soe  given  to  be  paied  to 
the  wardens  &  overseers  of  tthe  poore  of  the  seuall  parrishes  respectively 
or  some  of  them  within  one  weeke  after  my  funall  &  by  them  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poore  of  their  several  parrishes  respectively  the  sunday 
followeing  provided  allwayes  &  vpon  this  condicon  that  yf  the  poore  of  all 
or  any  of  the  severall  parrishes  aforesaid  shall  notwithstanding  resort  vnto 
the  house  to  the  hurt  and  distraccon  of  my  executors  on  the  solemnizacon 
of  my  funerall  That  then  my  will  is  that  the  money  given  to  such  parrishes 
whose  poore  shall  so  repaire  shalbe  utterly  void  as  if  none  such  had  bin 
att  all  bequeathed. 

and  also  directed  that : — 

"  For  the  special  trust  and  confidence  wch  I  have  &  repose  in  the  said 
Nicholas  Leach  &  Henry  Trosse  &  their  heires  &  for  the  greate  zeale  8c 
good  will  wch  I  have  &  doe  beare  vnto  the  poore  people  wch  now  be  & 
H-om  t>'me  to  tyme  shalbe  inhabiting  and  dwelling  within  the  parish  of 
Cadleigh  aforesaid  and  for  and  towards  the  continuall  repayring  of  a 
monmnent  wch  I  have  erected  and  sett  upp  in  the  north  east  side  of 
the  Church  of  Cadleigh  aforesaid  when  &  as  oft  as  need  shalbe  I  do  will 
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^  devise  unto  the  said  Nicholas  Lreach  and  Henry  Trosse  &  to  their 
heires  &  assignes  for  ever  one  annuall  or  yearly  rent  of  iz^  Quarterly  to 
be  paied  at  the  foure  principall  and  most  vsuall  feasts  of  the  yeare  (that  is 
to  saye  the  birth  of  our  Lo'd  God  th'  annunciacon  of  our  blessed  Lady 
Mary  the  Virgin  the  nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  &  St.  Michaell  th'  arch- 
angell  by  equall  porcons  during  the  estate  aforesaid  to  be  had  reced 
pceaved  &  taken  out  of  all  those  my  messuages  lands  burgages  tents 
heredits  wth  th'  appurtenances  wch  I  have  scituate  lyeing  ft  being  wthin 
the  borough  towne  and  parrish  of  Barnstaple  in  the  said  countie  of  Devoa 

Provided  allwaies  and  my  will  and  meaneing  is  and  I  doe  hereby 
•declare  &  devise  that  the  said  rent  of  ix^ishalbe  imployed  and  bestowed  as 
foUoweth  vizt  five  pounds  a  yeare  towards  the  repayring  of  my  said  monu- 
ment And  in  case  yt  shall  not  want  repaying  I  will  that  the  said  fyve 
pounds  yearly  as  yt  shall  come  in  shalbe  lent  out  to  poore  men  of  the  said 
parrish  of  Cadleigh  vppon  good  securitie  And  yf  it  shall  soe  longcontynue 
wthout  repayring  as  that  by  fyve  pounds  a  yeare  there  be  raysed  the 
some  of  one  hundred  pounds  then  I  will  that  that  c^  shalbe  bestowed  in 
lands  to  the  vses  aforesaid  that  is  to  and  for  repayring  tlie  said  monument 
when  &  as  often  as  neede  shall  require  and  in  the  meane  tyme  be  lent 
out  as  aforesaid  and  for  th*  other  foure  pounds  residue  of  the  said  iz^  I 
will  that  it  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  quarterly  payed  by  xx«  a  quarter  as  the 
same  shall  be  due  unto  and  received  by  the  said  Nicholas  Leach  &  Henry 
Trosse  their  heires  &  assignes  vnto  tie  wardens  ft  overseers  of  the  said 
parrish  of  Cadeleigh  to  be  weekly  distributed  by  them  to  the  poore 
aforesaid. 

This  provision  for  the  repair  of  his  tomb  has  now  been 
quite  lost  as  will  be  hereafter  shown. 

The  will  was  proved  on  the  8th  April,  1637,  in  the  Pre- 
rogative Court  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  i6th  September, 
1651,  administration  of  effects  left  unadministered  by  his 
Executors  (both  then  deceased)  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
will,  was  granted  to  his  grandson  Simon  Leach  out  of  the 
same  Court. 

From  the  will  I  surmise  that  he  was  probably  a  lawyer. 
Mr.  Hubert  Hall,  in  his  Society  in  the  Elizabethan  Age^  has  shown 
how  common  it  was  for  sixteenth  century  lawyers  to  amass 
fortunes  and  acquire  landed  estates,  which  may  account  for  Sir 
Simon's  rise  from  theCrediton  smithy  to  the  Shrievalty  of  Devon, 
a  Knighthood,  and  the  lordship  of  numerous  manors.  He 
makes  a  bequest  of  all  his  law  books  to  his  son  Nicholas ;  and 
also  makes  provision  for  one  Nicholas  Slee,  described  as  his 
Clerk.  From  the  foregoing  extract  it  will  be  seen  he  had 
many  friends  in  London,  and  that  he  had  had  much  experience 
of  public  disorder  at  funerals,  and  his '  will  bears  traces  of 
home  preparation. 

I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Carpenter,  of  Tiverton, 
for  the  above  translations  of  the  epitaphs  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  will. 


The  Leach  Tomb,  CadcUiEh  Cbtucli. 


VUHuX  ..-i^nKY.: 


\m 
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Verj  little  indeed  is  known  of  the  founder  of  the  tomb  but 
bis  riches.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  humble  extraction,  of 
which  he  or  his  descendants  had  the  merit  not  to  be  ashamed, 
AS  will  be  seen  by  the  description  of  his  father  as  *'  blacke- 
smith  **  of  Crediton  en  the  tomb  itself,  and  in  whose  memory 
lie  set  up  a  monument  in  Crediton  Church.  He  left  a  legacy 
by  his  will  to  a  nephew  whom  he  therein  described  as  a 
tanner,  of  Crediton.  One  of  his  two  uncles,  however,  also 
.achieved  a  position  for  himself  and  died  Chancellor  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Leaches  of  Stoke 
Climsland.  Local  tradition  ascribes  these  riches  to  the 
-••  blackesmith's  **  acquirement,  by  purchasing  bars  of  iron 
which  turned  out  to  be  gold,  as  usual  in  such  stories,  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Armada  explains  much 
in  the  West  Country.  Sir  Simon  had  four  sisters,  all  of  whom 
married,  and  one  brother,  John.  Sir  Simon  married  twice,  first, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Walter  Burrough,  of  Exeter,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children,  both  of  whom  he  survived — Sir 
'Walter  and  a  boy  who  died  young.  He  married  secondly 
"Katharine,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Turberville,  of  Crediton,  in 
whose  honour  he  erected  the  tomb  at  Cadeleigh.     By  her  he 

^%ad    three    more  sons  (of    whom   another  Simon    was  the 

'  ^VOtmgest),  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  married — one,  the 

xEector,  for    the    time    being,   of  Cadeleigh,   while  another 

*  'QBurried  twice,  the  first  time  Robert  Burrington,  of  Sand- 

'Icnrdf  and  secondly  Thomas  Gifford,  of  Halsbury  {Vivian). 

■  Curiously,  on  the  tomb  is  what  appears  to  be  the  effigy  of  a 
fiftb  girl,  but  of  this  one  there  is  no  record,  and  it  may 
.  '{lossibly  be  of  the  grandson  Simon,  Sir  Walter's  only  son, 
Ifbo  was  born  five  years  before  Sir  Simon's  death. 
•  Local  tradition  again  has  it  that  these  nine  children 
kneeling  on  the  plinth  were  all  carried  off  together  by  scarlet 

'  Isver  at  the  ages  represented,  and  this  affords  another  instance 
4of  a  local  habit  of  inventing  a  reason  for  an  object  of  which 
.    the  real  cause  has  been  forgotten. 

Sir  Simon  served  the  ofBce  of  Sheriff  of  Devon  in  the  year 
of  Charles  Ist's  accession  (Risdon),  and  was  knighted  at  Ford 
Abbey,  near  Axminster,  on  the  26th  September  of  that  year 
{1625)  by  the  King.  Charles  was  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
county  to  inspect  the  expedition  fitting  at  Plymouth  for  the 
unfortunate  enterprise  at  Cadiz,  and  Sir  Simon  had  probably 
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gone  to  attend  the  King  as  High  Sheriff  to  the  extreme  limit 
of  the  county.  Since  1842  the  parish  of  Thomcombe,  in 
which  Ford  Abbey  is  situated,  has  been  annexed  to  Dorset. 
His  son  Walter  was  knighted  at  Whitehall  on  the 
3rd  December  in  the  following  year. 

Sir  Simon  seems  to  have  acquired  great  wealth  in  land. 
Sir  W.  Pole,  his  contemporary,  speaks  of  six  estates  sold  to 
Sir  S.  Leach,  one  Cadeleigh  (circa  i6op)  purchased  from  Sir 
John  Horton,  who  in  turn  had  purchased  it  from  Sir  William 
Courtenay,  of  Powderham,  who  had  it  by  descent  from  his 
ancestor,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Devon.  It  carried  with  it  the  Lord- 
ship of  the  Manor  with  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
and  the  advowson  to  the  Church,  valued  at  the  time  of  sale  to 
Sir  S.  Leach  at  £1^  per  annum.  Here,  says  Pole,  he  **  hath 
made  it  the  seate  of  his  Dwellinge."  Sir  Simon  probably 
possessed  lands  in  the  twelve  parishes,  to  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  left  legacies  in  his  Will,  and  in  the  same  Will  he 
mentions  lands  of  his  in  four  other  parishes  as  well,  viz. : — 
Barnstaple,  St.  Columb,  Beare,  and  Clannaboro*.  These 
possessions  included  Raddon  Court,  in  Thorverton  parish ; 
Burn,  in  Silverton  parish  (bought  from  Sir  Richard 
Champernon) ;  Endicott,  in  Cadbury  parish ;  and  Coombe, 
in  Sandford  parish  (bought  from  Bevill  Prideaux),  as  well 
as  the  advowson  of  the  Church  of  Bridford  (bought  from  Sir 
R.  Champernon),  valued  at  £1^  15s.  per  annum  {Pole)^  the 
Lordship  of  the  Manor,  with  power  of  life  and  death  there, 
and  the  Lordships  of  the  Manors  of  Butterleigh  (bought 
from  Sir  William  Courtenay),  Chuderleigh,  in  Bickleigb 
parish  (bought  from  Sir  R.  Champernon),  and  Coombe  above 
mentioned  (Lysons).  Sir  Walter  married  Sara,  daughter 
of  Sir  Robert  Napper,  Bart.  Sir  Walter's  great  uncle, 
the  Chancellor,  had  married  Elizabeth  Napper,  another 
relative  of  Sir  Robert's.  By  his  wife  Sir  Walter  had 
three  daughters  and  one  son,  Simon.  Sir  Waller  pre- 
deceased his  father,  Sir  Simon,  on  whose  death,  in  1637, 
the  grandson  Simon  succeeded,  then  a  little  boy  of  five  years 
old,  a  tender  age  for  such  troublous  times.  However,  this 
Simon  managed  to  keep  his  own,  and  achieved  the  best  match 
his  family  had  yet  made,  marrying  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir 
Bevil  Grenvile,  the  great  Royalist,  who  was  killed  at 
Lansdowne     (Vivian).      Her    brother's     wife.     Lady     John 
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Grenvile,  writing  to  her  husband  under  date  July  4th, 
1654,  says : — *'  I  am  glad  to  see  thy  lettar  datted  from  that 
good  house  of  Cadleigh  '*  {Granville  History).  Simon*  bears 
out  his  character  of  ^^assertor  strenuus"  of  the  Royalist 
cause,  for  we  find  he  presented  to  his  Bridford  rectory  Dr. 
John  Gandy,  ejected  as  a  "popishly  affected  malignant*' 
hrom  South  Brent  Vicarage  in  1644.  Gandy-street,  Exeter, 
was  named  after  Dr.  Gaudy's  father,  thrice  Mayor  of  that 
City  whose  house  was  in  that  street.    (Prince). 

Simon  died,  a  young  man  of  28,  a  few  days  after 
Charles  Ilnd's  return  in  1660,  leaving  two  children,  a  boy 
named  Simon,  who  succeeded  him,  and  a  little  girl,  Bridget. 
This  third  little  Simon  was  almost  immediately  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath — on  the  23rd  April,  in  the  year  following, 
at  the  King's  Coronation,  presumably  by  a  grateful  King  for 
his  father's  "  strenuitas^''  but  probably  not  so  much  as  a  Leach 
as  a  Grenvile,  for  three  days  before  his  K.B.  was  granted, 
the  uncle  who  had  *'  datted  his  lettar  from  Cadleigh  "  was 
created  Earl  of  Bath,  and  his  cousin  George  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  so  that  he  may  have  shared  the  good  fortune  of 
his  mother's  relations.  Bridget  Leach  married  for  her  second 
husband  Sir  Thomas  Higgons,  a  friend  of  Lord  Bath,  and 
she  lies  buried  in  Cadeleigh  Church  under  a  monument 
adjoining  her  husband's. 

With  the  second  Sir  Simon  the  family  reached  their  zenith 
and  disappeared  from  Cadeleigh,  for  he  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Clifford,  of  Chudleigh,  Treasurer  of 
of  the  King's  Household  and  died  childless  in  1708.  The 
third  Lady  Leach  died  in  171 5.  There  is  a  monument  to  her 
memory  in  Mamhead  Church. 

The  Leach  tomb,  therefore,  commemorates  four  generations 
who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  Charles  L,  the 
Commonwealth,  Charles  IL,  James  II.,  William  111.,  and 
Anne,  being  the  whole  period  of  the  Leach  connection  with 
Cadeleigh,  and  begins  with  the  *'  blackesmith's  "  son  and  ends 
with  Lady  Mary  Clifford,  of  Chudieigh.  During  the  whole  of 
this  time  they  lived  in  the**  good  house  at  Cadleigh,"  then 
the  Court,  but  now  only  farm  buildings  to  the  present  house. 

There  is,  however,  sufficient  of  the  old  buildings  left  to 

*Not  Sir  Simon  as  Prince  has  it :  Sir  Simon  had  been  dead  then  some 
ten  years. 
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show  their  character.  They  are  of  the  usual  xviith  Century 
type,  with  most  of  the  windows  looking  into  a  closed 
court  yard,  probably  entered  through  a  gateway  now 
pulled  down.  Over  the  principal  door,  cut  in  the  stone, 
can  still  be  seen  an  escutcheon  of  the  Leach  coat  impaling  the 
three  lance  rests  of  Grenvile,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
untitled  Simon.  On  entering  the  hall  lies  tp  the  right  with  a 
large  chimney  place,  with  a  further  room  beyond,  probably 
the  with-drawing-room,  to  the  left  a  small  parlour,  beyond 
that  the  kitchen  with  another  large  chimney  place ;  in  front 
of  the  entry  the  only  flight  of  stairs.  At  the  stair  head  on 
the  right  the  principal  bedroom,  and  through  it  another  once 
probably  two.  To  the  left  of  the  stair  head  two  more  bed- 
rooms are  entered,  one  through  the  other.  This  was  the 
common  arrangement  of  the  lime  as  Mr.  Baring-Gould 
describes  in  his  Old  Country  Life,  by  which  the  males  of 
the  family  slept  one  side  of  the  stairs  and  the  females 
the  other,  while  the  master  and  mistress  commanded  the  posi- 
tion from  the  principal  room  at  the  stair  head.  The  deer  park 
surrounded  with  a  high  wall,  the  well  with  its  stone  steps,  are 
still  existent,  but  the  old  gardens  have  disappeared. 

The  Cadeleigh  property  was  sold  by  the  last  Sir  Simon  in 
reversion  expectant  on  his  own  life  to  Mr.  John  Doble,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  a  cousin  John  Hartnoll,  one  of  an  old 
Tiverton  family,  whose  heiress  married  John  Russell  Moore, 
since  when  the  property  has  passed  away  again  into  other 
hands. 

I  conclude  an  already  lengthy  note  with  the  fate  of  the 
Trust  Fund  for  the  repair  of  the  tomb,  and  on  this  point  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  report  of  the  Charity  Com- 
mission   of  1826.     The  Commissioners    had  not  apparently 

read  Sir  Simon's  will. 

**  An  annual  sum,  amounting  to  ^^lo  13s.  is  at  present  payable  out  of 
certain  chief  tents  of  the  Manor  of  Butterlei^h  by  the  Owners  of  several 
estates  in  the  parish  ;  there  is  a  tradition  thai  that  sum  was  formerly 
chargeable  on  other  lands,  but  the  chief  rents  of  Butterleigh  were  after- 
wards  substituted  in  Heu  of  them.  .  .  .  It  is  probable  that  the  present 
annual  income  is  derived  fro-n  Sir  Simon  Leach's  gifts. 

"The  above-mentioned  sum  is  annually  received  between  Michaelmas 
and  Christmas  at  a  meeting'  of  the  tenants  of  Hutterleigh,  on  which 
occasion  it  has  been  customary  that  a  dinner  should  be  provided,  the 
expense  of  wiiich,  amounting  to  about  £^,  is  deducted  fr(>in  the  receipts, 
and  the  remainder  is  distributed  in  money  between  20  and  30  poor  persons 
of  the  parish  of  Cadleigh. 

**John  Russell  Moore,  Esq.,  used  to  receive  the  chief  rents  till  his 
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death,  in  1814,  and  complaints  have  been  made  that  he  did  not  distribote 
the  whole  of  the  money  which  came  to  his  hands.  He  died  insolvent, 
agnA  we  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  accounts  of  his  distribution  from 
his  executrix/* 

The  present  Board  of  Charity  Commissioners  report  in  1 869 : 

"The  rent  charge  of  jgio  13s.  is  stated  to  have  l>een  withheld  for  the 
past  30  years." 

At  the  present  moment  unless  something  is  speedily  done 

the  tomb  will  go  the  way  of  its  trust  fund.     It  stands  propped 

up  by  wooden  posts,  and  the  parishioners  avoid  its  vicinity  in 

rough  weather.    The  chickens  live  in  the  old  hearthplace  at 

the    Courty  and  the  nine  pounds,   '^for  ever  to    be  paied 

quarterly  at  the  foure  most  usuall  feastes  of  the  yeare/'  was 

years  ago  paid  for  the  last  time.    Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

Arthur  Fishkr. 

27.  Cunningham  Family. — Any  reliable  information 
respecting  the  Cunningham  family,  who  settled  at  Okehampton 
prior  to  1720,  will  be  of  much  use.  F.  M. 

28.  PuDDicoMBE,  Vicar  of  Branscombe. — Dec.  7th, 
1902.  Can  anyone  give  me  some  account  of  a  Vicar  of 
Branscombe,  called  Puddicombe  ?  lie  held  the  living  at  the 
end  of  the  i8th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  Century. 
From  the  stories  told  of  him  still  at  Branscombe,  be  must 
have  been  a  man  of  considerable  power.  Public  penance  was 
done  in  the  church  in  his  day,  and  he  is  said  to  have  often 
gone  out  and  brought  people  to  church  whom  he  noticed 
absent.  In  a  letter  written  in  1801,  by  John  Stuckey,  of 
Weston,  to  his  cousin,  Thomas  Langdon,  my  great  grand- 
father, he  is  then  spoken  of,  '*  Our  Methodist  raving,  ranting 
preacher,  Puddicombe,  is  become  the  most  intolerable 
scoundrel  that  ever  a  parish  was  cursed  with."  But  I  doubt 
my  kinsman's  accuracy.  F.  £.  W.  Langdon. 

29.  WiNSLAND  Family. — (Vol.  II,  p.  25,  par.  22).  Accord- 
ing to  Brindley's  guide,  a  Mrs.Winsland  lived  at  2,  St.  Michael's 
Terrace,  Stoke,  Devonport,  in  1829.  St.  Michael's  Terrace 
had  been  erected  some  years  previously,  and  is  probably  the 
place  referred  to,  and  the  statement  that  Mr.  Winsland  died 
there  in  1815  would  be  correct.  Jno.  Watts. 

30.      COURTENAV  AND    OTHER     MONUMENTS     IN     ShEVIOCK 

Church. — (Vol.  I,  p.  246,  par.  194).    I  gave  an  abstract  here  of 
an  account  of  the  monuments  in  Sheviock  Church,  made  by 
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Reginald  Pole-Carew,  in  Sept.,  1797.  I  have  now  to  make  a 
correction  in  that  account, — an  error  that  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Pole-Carew.  In  the  account 
sent  to  me  I  was  misled  by  the  statement  which  stands  thus : 
"  In  the  next  window  of  the  north  aisle  is  seen  a  large  Saxon 
M,  with  two  shields  of  arms  thus  :'*  Here  follows  a  rough 
sketch  of  an  ornamental  scroll,  into  which  is  worked  twa 
shields  of  arms,  in  which  the  coat  of  Dawney  is  placed,  so 
that  in  one  case  the  bend  is  sinister.  Then  follows  this 
description,  **  they  appear  to  be  argent  a  Bend  cotised  sable 
3  Roses  or.  with  this  difference  that  the  Bend  on  the  one 
shield  passes  from  the  Dexter  to  the  Sinister  side  on  the  other 
from  the  Sinister  to  the  Dexter."  Now  this  description  aided 
by  a  sketch  suggestive  chiefly  of  an  eighteenth  century 
engraver's  scroll  shield  on  silver  plate  or  a  bookplate,  would 
hardly  lead  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  ancient  glass  to 
imagine  that  a  simple  medieval  M  was  intended,  yet  such  Mr. 
Gerald  Pole-Carew  tells  me  is  the  fact ;  I  may  therefore  be  par- 
doned for  having  fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  account 
referred  to  some  late  seventeenth  century  erection  afterwards 
pulled  down.  There  were  clearly  no  arms  at  all,  the  black 
lines  so  generally  found  in  the  enclosed  spaces  of  medieval 
letters  evidently  caused  Mr.  R.  Pole-Carew  in  1797  to  mistake 
them  for  the  arms  of  Dawney.  The  introduction  of  armorial 
bearings  to  fill  the  spaces  in  medieval  glass  letters  is  a  thing 
quite  unknown  as  far  as  I  am  aware.  The  M  undoubtedly 
referred  to  the  early  dedication  of  the  church  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary.  The  account  also  mentions  another  shield  in 
the  same  window,  namely :  *' which  appears  to  be  varry  argent 
and  sable  on  a  chief  gules  a  lion  passant  or.** 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Pole-Carew  also  points  out  that  the 
manor  of  Sheviock  did  not  pass  directly  from  Courtenay  to 
Carew,  but  remained  in  the  Courtenay  family  until  the 
attainder  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  when  it  went  to  the 
Crown,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Walter  Mildmay,  who  resold  to 
Thomas  Carew.  William  de  Aleyton,  Lord  of  Sheviock,  the 
grantee  in  an  undated  deed  mentioned  on  page  248,  was 
possibly  one  of  the  Dawney  family,  the  spelling  being  a 
variation  of  de  Alneto  and  de  Alyeton,  but  interesting  as  the 
early  descent  of  the  manor  and  advowson  of  Sheviock 
undoubtedly  is,  it  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  Devonshire 
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Notes  and  Qtteries^  and  having  corrected  a  serious  misstatement 
I  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the  subject.       Arthur  J.  J  ewers. 

31.  Crest  of  the  Morices  op  Werrington. — What  is 
the  correct  crest  of  the  Morice  family  ?  Have  your  readers 
seen  any  examples  of  the  crest  on  seal-impressions,  bookplates, 
«tc.9  etc.,  There  are  now  no  armorial  bearings  to  l>e  seen  of  the 
family  either  in  the  house  or  church  (St.  Martin's,  Exeter),  and 
but  one  tablet,  to  the  memory  of  William  Morice,  Esq.,  who  died 
24th  June,  1688 ;  he  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Morice,  Bart. 

Prince  in  his  Worthies^  derives  Evan  Moiice,  Chancellor  of 
Exeter,  1594,  father  of  Sir  William  Morice,  Secretary  of  State 
to  Charles  II. — whom  he  makes  a  native  of  Carnarvonshire — 
from  the  Morices  of  Cleucuney,  an  entirely  different  race,  and 
this  descent  is  followed  by  Yorke  in  his  Royal  Tribes  of  Wales. 

Foster  in  Alumni  Oxoniensis^  correctly  gives  Carmarthenshire 
as  his  birthplace,  but  as  Nicholas  Morice,  is  said  by  Prince  to 
have  been  his  informant,  Glyneuni,  co.  Radnor,  may  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  family,  as  the  race  was  settled  in  this 
county  for  centuries,  being  descended  from  Elystan  Glodrudd, 
Prince  of  Fferlys,  in  the  ninth  century,  whose  arms  they  bore 
(see  Western  Antiquary,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  2 1 8). 

GuUlim's  Heraldry  merely  gives  the  arms — ^^  Gules  a  lion 
rampant  gardant  or,  is  the  coat  armour  belonging  to  the  Morices, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Morice,  of 
Werrington  in  Devonshire,  Bart.,  (Knight),  late  one  of  His 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  at  present  of  His 
most  honrable  Privy  Council." 

The  MS.  of  the  Arms  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  Devonshire 
— 1689,  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Skardon,  gives 
practically  the  same  information,  but  adds  **  Ye  crest  a  Falcon 
proper,  ye  Beak  and  Bells  or.'' 

Lysons,  in  the  Devonshire  volume  of  Magna  Britannia, 
gives  the  Crest — on  a  wreath,  a  falcon  standing  on  a  perch  or. 

Burke's  General  Armory  has  the  following:  Maurice. — 
GiUeSy  a  lion  ramp,  reguard.  or.  Crest,  a  hawk  perching  upon  the 
stump  of  a  tru  or,  armed  and  belled  gu. ;  Morice  (Werrington, 
CO.  Devon,  bart.,  extinct  1750,  descended  from  Jevan  Morice, 
L.L.D.,  Chancellor  of  Exeter  in  1594,  younger  brother  of 
<:aptain  William  Morys,  ancestor  of  Morice  of  Betshanger, 
same  arms,  no  crest  given,  but  Collins  in  his  Baronetage  gives 
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the  same  as  Lysons ;  Morrice  (Betshanger,  co.  Kent) — samer 
arms  :  Crest — on  a  rest,  a  falcon  ppr,  beaked  and  helled  or,  Morrice 
— same  arms:  Crest — a  hawk  ppr,  helled  and  jessed  or.  The 
Morrices  of  Betshanger  bore  this  latter  crest,  at  least  I  have 
the  bookplate  of  Frederick  Edward  Morrice,  showing  it,  and 
I  have  no  information  that  they  bore  the  crest  attributed  to 
them  by  Burke. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  the  correct  crest  is 
a  hawk,  but  why  it  should  have  been  recorded  as  standing  on 
a  perch  (we  may  take  it  that  the  stump  of  a  tree  is  a  rest  or 
block,  used  when  breaking  in  hawks)  I  cannot  conceive,  and 
on  reading  Essex  Highways^  Byways  attd  Waterways^  by 
C.  R.  B.  Barrett  thought  I  had  come  upon  the  clue.  He 
writes  p.  20  under  Quendon  :  "  In  1717  the  place  was  sold  to 
John  Maurice,  the  second  son  (?  grandson)  of  Sir  William 
Maurice,  Secretary  of  State  to  Charles  II.,"  and  in  a  foot 
note :  **  With  regard  to  the  Maurice  Family  I  am  able  to  state 
a  curious  fact.  Some  years  ago  in  an  old  Billingsgate  house 
(which  was  being  pulled  down)  a  Sussex  iron  fireplace  was 
discovered  bearing  the  arms,  date  and  initials  of  one  of  the 
Maurice  family.  The  arms  are — gideSy  a  lion  rampant  reguardant 
or,  the  crest  a  hawk  perched  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or,  armed  and 
helled  gules.  This  house  was  just  opposite  the  Cock  Tavern, 
and  the  Sussex  iron  fireplace  is  now  used  as  the  Tavern  sign 
— the  hawk  being  compelled  to  do  duty  for  a  cock." 

Now  this  is  unfortunate,  as  the  crest  on  the  fireback  is 
most  decidedly  not  a  hawk  perched  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  or 
anything  else,  although  it  may  have  been  intended  for  a  hawk 
on  the  usual  wreath  or  torce,  but  the  bird  is  very  short  in  the 
legs  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  moor-cock. 

I  should  be  glad  if  anyone  could  refer  me  to  Rolls  of 
Arms  where  this  crest  of  a  hawk  on  rest  or  block  is  given, 
but  the  fact  of  the  crest  in  the  M.S.  of  Arms  1689,  and  the 
old  fireback  1586,  being  shown  as  a  hawk  or  bird  would 
apparently  go  to  show  that  the  perch  or  rest  is  an  innovation. 

G.  J.  WiNDYER  Morris. 
32.  Controllers  of  Coinage  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  in 
Fifteenth  Century. — 1423,  Oct.  21.  Grant  during  pleasure 
to  Richd.  Hore,  Clerk  of  the  ofHce  of  Controller  of  the  Coinage 
in  Cos.  Corn,  and  Dev.,  with  such  fees  as  Thos.  Franklein,  late 
Controller  had.  Cat.  Pat.  Rolls,  Henry  VI.,  p.  140.    E.L.W. 


Joba  and  Joan  Grencway, 

Tiverton  Church,  Dn-on. 
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33.  Two  Tudor  Merchants  of  the  Staple  of 
Tiverton  and  Cullompton,  Devon.  —  The  rise  of  the 
woollen  trade,  or  Staple  of  the  West  of  England,  appears 
to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII,  after  the 
internecine  conflict  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  ceased^ 
and  men,  weary  of  its  strife,  turned  their  attention  from  the 
ravages  of  the  desolating  sword  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of 
industry  and  commerce,  one  of  which,  largely  in  these  western 
parts,  resulted  in  the  beneficent  employment  of  shuttle  and 
loom. 

As  at  the  inception  of  all  great  industrial  occupations  the 
growth  of  which  was  destined  to  be  of  national  importance, 
those  pioneers  fare  best,  as  a  rule,  who  by  foresight  and 
energy  first  lay  hold  of  and  diligently  follow  up  the  new  or 
revived  avocation  before  competition  distributed  the  spoils,  so 
with  r^ard  to  the  fresh  impetus  given  to  the  woollen  trade  at 
this  era,  when  the  inherent  commercial  proclivities  of  the 
Englishman  were  rapidly  developed,  wealthy  merchants  arose 
and  held  influential  positions  amid  the  social  and  industrial 
surroundings  of  the  district  they  were  associated  with,  and 
they  often  sprung  from  the  humblest  beginnings  as  spinner  or 
weaver.  Of  two  such  merchants  we  propose  to  append  a  few 
particulars. 

At  this  period  the  inhabitants  of  central  East  Devon 
appear  to  have  been  largely  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  the 
woollen  trade,  Tiverton  and  Cullompton  being  the  chief 
industrial  centres.  Great  commercial  activity  prevailed,  and 
rich  *'  Marchants  of  the  Staple  *'  had  their  residences  within 
these  old  towns,  with,  doubtless,  accompanying  premises  for 
the  storage  of  wool  gathered  from  farms  in  the  west  country 
or  imported  from  beyond  seas,  together  with  its  subsequent 
manufactured  products  of  kersey,  serge,  and  other  materials 
of  kindred  description  pertinent  to  the  clothing  trade,  princi- 
pally fabricated  in  the  cottage  looms  for  many  miles  around, 
there  all  duly  trussed  either  for  export  or  home  use,  each  bale 
with  the  special  '*mark*'  of  the  merchant  carefully  impressed 
thereon. 

Sobn  (BtenewaS,  of  Tiverton,  was  one  of  these  Mer- 
chants of  the  Staple  who  flourished  at  that  era,  and  who  has 
left  behind  him  ample  and  enduring  testimony  of  the  opulence 
he  acquired  in  the  pursuit  of  its  avocation  in  this  world,  now 
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principally  exemplified  by  the  careful  provision  by  chantry 
and  almshouse  he  essayed  to  make  therefrom — in  pursuance  of 
the  light  stimulated  within  him  in  accordance  with  the 
religious  teaching  inculcated  at  that  period — for  the  welfare 
of  his  own  soul,  and  that  of  his  wife,  in  the  next. 

Of  his  early  history  little  is  known.  Born  with  no  titled 
pedigree  or  heirdom  to  large  possessions  to  help  him  forward, 
he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  self-made  men  whose 
innate  capacity,  force  of  character,  and  energy,  from  the 
humblest  beginnings,  carry  them  through  all  hindrances  to 
the  goal  of  success,  and  to  whom  fortune,  as  it  is  termed, 
generally  holds  out  an  encouraging  hand. 

Martin  Dunsford,  the  original  and  careful  historian  of 
Tiverton  (1790),  in  his  ** Memoirs"  of  that  place,  records 
probably  as  much  as  is  certainly  known  of  his  home  life : — 

"  He  was  born  at  Tiverton,  of  parents  in  a  very  low  station,  al>out  the 
year  1460,  as  supposed :  he  lived  therefore  at  a  time  when  the  woolen 
manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  consequently  afforded  greater  propor- 
tionate profits ;  by  his  care  and  diligence  in  this  employ  he  acquired  in  a 
short  time  considerable  substance,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  his  trade, 
as  a  merchant,  to  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  Ireland. 

"  His  chief  business  was  the  importing  large  quantities  of  wool  and 
selling  it  to  the  clothiers  of  Tiverton,  and  probably  exporting  some  of 
their  woolen  manufactures ;  by  this  trade  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he 
became  very  rich  ;  and  having  no  descendants,  employed  great  part  of  his 
wealth  during  life  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  public.and  left,  it  is  thought, 
all  his  estates  at  his  death  to  perpetuate  the  blessings  of  his  munificence. 

*'  He  founded  the  Almshouses  known  by  his  name,  took  down  and 
rebuilt  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Peter's  Church  ;  erected  the  large  curiously 
carved  porch  in  front,  built  a  rich  screen  between  the  chancel  and  middle 
aisle,  provided  for  lights  to  be  constantly  burning  upon  the  high  altar, 
and  obiits  and  other  masses  to  be  sung.  In  front  of  the  aisle  he  built  a 
magnificent  Chapel  with  large  and  costly  vault,  and  lived  twelve  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  works ;  himself  and  wife  died  in  the  year 
1529,  and  were  buried  in  the  vault  under  this  Chapel. 

**  Mr.  Greenwaye  appears,  in  his  general  conduct  through  life,  to  have 
been  a  worthy  member  of  society ;  frugal  and  industrious  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  animated  in  the  beneficial  pursuit  of  trade  and  commerce, 
generous  and  bountiful  in  age.  By  some  of  his  inscriptions  (on  the 
buildings  he  erected)  and  the  tenor  of  his  will,  he  seems  to  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  dread  of  a  future  state  of  purgatory,  and  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  hope  of  escaping  it,  and  winning  heaven,  to 
bestow  for  the  purposes  described  his  well-earned  fortune,  like  many  others 
in  those  times.  By  others  of  his  inscriptions  he  appears  to  have  had  just 
notions  of  human  life,  and  to  have  been  actuated  in  his  public  bene- 
factions by  genuine  piety  and  disinterested  benevolence. 
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'*  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  west  side  of 
Peter  Street.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  courts  t>ehind  this  house 
shapes  of  anchors,  etc.,  s3rmbols  of  conmerce,  described  by  white 
pebUes  in  the  common  pavement.*' 

His  wife*s  name  was  ^Obftnitd  or  }OttC»  but  of  what 

family  there  is  no  record.     No  impalement  occurs  on   his 

armsy    and    she    was    probably   of    humble    origin,    similar 

to    himself.    The    arms    he    assumed    as    found 

sculptured    on    the    frieze    of    the   chapel 

front,  and  which  were  presumably  granted 

him,  are:    (Gules)  a  chevron  between  three 

covered  cups  (or)  on  a  chief  of  the  second^ 

thru    griffins'    heads    erased    (azure)    with 

griffins    couchant,    as   supporters,    to    this 

and  other  shields  of  this  series. 

The  chapel,  and  accompanying  porch 
are  externally  of  great  richness,  covered 
with  sculpture,  exhibiting  all  the  ornate 
features  characteristic  of  late  Tudor  Per- 
pendicular. Beneath  a  deep  pierced  and 
pinnacled  parapet,  with  string  course  below,  studded  with 
bosses  (among  which  an  ewe's  and  horned  ram's  head  are 
conspicuous  as  allusive  to  his  calling)  is  the  first  section  of 
the  frieze,  which  is  divided  into  five  panels  in  front  and  two 
at  the  east  end.  These  are  occupied  by  a  series  of  shields 
with  supporters  in  full  relief : — i,  Greneway ;  2,  The  Merchant 
Adventurers;  3,  Thru  clouds  radiated  in  base,  surmounted  by 
trifle  crowns  (The  Drapers'  Company,  of  London) ;  4,  Grene- 
"''^ly;  5>  *  plain  cross  (St.  George?).  These  have  griffins 
couchanty  vigorously  sculptured  as  supporters,  except  the 
Drapers,  which  has  angels ^  as  also  the  shield  at  the  east  end, 
charged  with  the  arms  of  the  Founder,  the  other  with  his 
monogram  the  griffins. 

The  string-course  below  these  panels  contains  sculptured, 
in  relief,  a  series  of  twenty  subjects  illustrative  of  the  life  of 
our  Saviour,  from  the  Flight  into  Egypt  to  the  Ascension. 
Following  this  is  the  second  portion  of  the  frieze,  the  base 
sculptured  in  continuous  wavy  lines  to  represent  the  sea,  on 
which  six  vessels,  apparently  intended  to  depict  both  ships  of 
war  and  peaceful  traders,  are  voyaging.  Some  have  sails 
filled  and  others  furled,  rigging  and  '*  crow's-nests,"  those  of 
war,    or    for    protection,    with     port-holes    and    cannon    of 
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f)ortentous  size  peepinjr  through  them,  "castles"  fore  and 
aft,  some  propelled  also  by  oars,  one  being  probably  a  galley. 
These,  although  somewhat  denuded  by  age,  still  shew 
interesting  examples  of  the  shipping  of  the  period,  and 
embody  with  considerable  reality  a  little  panorama  illustra- 
tive of  the  principal  occupation  of  the  founder  as  an 
importer  and  exporter  of  wool  and  its  manufactured  products. 
Below  this  are  the  windows  of  comparatively  plain  character, 
two  in  the  side  and  one  of  larger  size  at  the  east  end,  the 
spandrels  filled  with  tracery  containing  emblems,  among  them 
the  anchor,  conspicuously  repeated  with,  on  each  side,  the 
founder's  monogram.  Between  the  windows  rise  staged 
buttresses,  also  covered  with  similar  sculptures,  and  two 
niches  wherein  are  figures  costumed  alike,  of  the  period,  one 
seated  writing  or  reading  a  book,  the  other  erect  holding  a 
label,  probably  representing  Greneway  both  in  his  commercial 
and  religious  activities ;  the  buttresses  are  carried  through  the 
frieze  and  terminate  in  the  pinnacles  above  the  parapet. 
Beneath  the  east  window  is  an  arched  recess,  at  its  back  are 
shields  charged  with  the  monogram,  mark,  and  arms  of  the 
Founder.  On  the  arch  above  is  inscribed,  *'  Whilst  we  think 
well  J  atid  think  f  anund,  Time  passeth  away  and  Death*  s  the  end.** 
At  the  angle  is  a  large  niche,  and  **Goi  spe*d — /.G."  and  on 
labels  below  what  appears  to  read  '*  Of  y'r  charitie  pray  for  the 
souls  of  John  Grenwaye  and  (Joan J  his  wyfe" — **An*o  d*ni 
M^  CCCLCXVIjr 

The  porch  attached  to  the  chapel  of  similar  ornamental 
character  is  groined  within,  and  forms  part  of  the  facade.  It 
is  embattled,  and  the  frieze  divided  into  six  compartments, 
each  separated  by  a  figure.  All  are  filled  with  sculptured 
subjects  representing  different  scenes  in  the  Scriptures. 
Beneath  in  the  centre  is  a  niche,  from  the  canopy  rises  a  tall 
ornamental  cross,  and  within  it  are  the  arms  of  William 
Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  06.  151 1,  quartering  De  Redvers 
and  impaling  quarterly  of  four,  Plantagenet,  Ulster  and 
Mortimer,  for  Katherine  his  wife,  youngest  daughter  of 
Edward  IV,  oh.  1527,  crest,  the  eagle  displayed  on  a  bundle  of 
sticks  ;  supporters,  dexter,  a  man  in  armour  treading  on  a  dragon^ 
probably  for  St.  George ;  sinister,  a  female  figure.  On  each 
side  of  this  niche  is  a  sunk  panel,  in  the  dexter  a  shield  with 
the  Drapers'  arms,  in  the  other  the  Drapers'  quarterly,  with 
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<jrenewaye*s  monogram  ;  both  shields  have  angels  with  wings 
elevated  as  supporters.  Above  them  are  large  double  roses, 
and  below,  extending  to  the  doorway  arch,  are  two  large 
tenant  less  niches.  A  label,  much  denuded,  runs  along  the 
strmg-course  between  them,  and  is  inscribed,  *'/»  tynu  and 
spau^  God  find  grace^  John  Greneway^  to  p^rforme  yt  yr  hate 
hegoneJ'*  Within  the  porch  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel,  the 
door  carved  with  architectural  panels  alx>ve  and  rich 
arabesques  below.  Over  the  entrance  to  the  church  is 
sculptured  apparently  the  scene  of  the  Assumption,  under 
the  feet  of  the  Virgin  a  half-moon,  on  either  side  a  male  and 
female  figure,  probably  intended  for  John  and  Joan 
Greneway. 

Along  the  embattled  cornice  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
Greneway  also  rebuilt,  are  panels  containing  a  profusion  of 
trade  symbolisms,  wool-packs^  tuns,  anchors^  roses,  monograms, 
mark,  etc.,  and  the  buttresses  ornamented  as  the  chapel. 
Within,  the  chapel,  which  is  of  comparatively  plain  character, 
is  considerably  raised  from  the  body  of  the  church,  and  was 
separated  by  a  screen  from  it,  access  being  then,  as  now,  only 
obtained  by  the  door  in  the  porch,  and  by  several 
steps,  to  its  floor.  Toward  the  church  it  opens  by  two 
depressed  arches  with  pilastered  columns,  and  is  ceiled 
with  a  semi-circular  stone  vault,  the  surface  divided  into  a 
series  of  panelled  circles,  with  short  pendants  in  their 
cttitres,  being  the  latest  form  adopted  in  pointed  architec- 
ture of  Perpendicular  character.  Within  the  opening  of  the 
arches  the  chapel 

^  was  originally  separated  from  the  aisle  by  a  skreeu,  which  with  the 
omamentai  portions  of  the  Chapel  were  formerly  richly  gilt ;  on  the  top 
were  some  iron  spikes  marking  the  situation,  most  probably,  of  figures  of 
saints.  Within  was  much  curious  sculpture  on  the  wainscotting  and 
stone,  behind  the  seats  occupied  by  the  poor  men  of  Grenewaye's  alms- 
booses.  The  whole  of  this  was  destroyed  when  the  Chapel  was  rebuilt 
in  or  about  1830,  and  enclosed  in  a  niche  of  modem  tracery  (then  added) 
are  the  names  of  Grenewaye's  trustees  as  they  existed  at  that  time." 

(JDu  nsford — Harding'), 

Around  the  cornice  is  this  inscription : — 

'*John  Greneway  huUt  this  Chapel  Anno  Dom'  MDXVII,  the 
Porch,  AiUf  and  Ends  of  the  same,  and  an  AlmsJiouse  at  the  East 
end  of  the  Town  for  V  poor  men^  and  finished  the  same  XII  years 
before  (his  death)  and  was  interred  underneath  with  his  Wife" 
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RisdoD  gives  the  following  as  then  found  therein  : — 

**  To  the  honour  of  St.  Christopher,  St.  Blaize^  and  St.  Anne, 
This  Chapel  by  John  Greneway  was  began.'* 

Bishop  Blaize  was  the  patron  saint  of  the  wool -combers. 
The  chapel,  which  probably  was  getting  dilapidated,  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  rebuilt,  1820-30,  and  although  some  of  its 
features  naturally  disappeared,  yet  altogether  it  was  favourably 
reinstated.  The  screen  dividing  it  from  the  aisle  within  was^ 
we  believe,  preserved  and  set  up  afresh  in  Powderham 
Church. 

Dunsford  also  mentions  these  inscriptions  as  being  seen  ODr 
the  chapel: — 

**  God  speed  our  waye, — Pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Greenwaye.'' 

and 

**  O  that  the  Lord  mayc, — Grant  unto  John  Grenwaye, 
Good  fortune  and  grace, — And  in  heaven  a  place.'' 

This  is  still  found  incised  on  the  chapel  outside. 

The  Founder  and  his  wife  were  interred  near  the  centre  of 
the  chapel,  in  front  of  the  altar  at  its  east  end,  the  vault 
being  immediately  below  their  gravestone.  Dunsford 
records: — 

"  In  the  year  1776  I  went  down  into  it,  through  a  hole  in  the  floor  of 
the  seats  by  the  wall,  and  found  a  skull  and  some  other  human  bones  and 
dust,  under  the  arch  that  supports  the  front  wall,  but  nothing  besides  to 
afford  us  any  information.  These  supposed  remains  of  the  Founders 
were,  some  little  time  after,  put  into  a  lead  chest  by  order  of  the  church- 
warden, and  an  inscription,  in  brass,  laid  on  it.  The  vault  about  eight 
feet  square  was  lined  with  brown  glazed  tiles.*' 

The  gravestone  of  the  Founder  and  his  wife  of  Purbeck 
marble  and  large  dimensions,  is  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel,^ 
and  originally  very  handsome.  In  the  centre  are  their  effigies 
of  considerable  size,  the  Merchant  in  long  fur-lined  robe  with 
collar  and  full  sleeves  (probably  the  Drapers'  livery)  a  gypciere^ 
or  penner  and  inkhorn  suspended  from  his  girdle,  hands  raised 
in  prayer,  his  feet  in  a  parterre  of  flowers.  His  wife  with 
embroidered  pedimental  head-dress,  gown,  sleeves  with  deep 
fur  ciifl's,  rings  on  her  fingers,  a  rich  girdle  fastened  with  three 
jewelled  ornaments,  from  which  depends  a  chain  with 
pomander  and  jewel,  her  hands  raised  in  prayer.  Below 
their  feet   were  three  shields;   of  these  only   one  remains,. 
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charged  with  the  arms  of  the   Merchant   Adventurers  and 
label  over  inscribed,  "Pray  for  Jok'n  Grtmwey."    The  blanks 
were    probably    occu- 
pied by  Greneway's  and 
the  Drapers'  arms. 

This  is  all  that  i» 
now  visible,  the  other 
portion    of   the    stone 
being  covered   by  the 
seats,     but     Dunsford 
records  there   were 
labels  issuant  from  the 
months  of  the  figures, 
on  John's  :  "  0  then  io 
iket  we  praye,  —  Have 
mercy    on    John     Gren- 
waye  "  ;  on   his  wife's  r 
"O  ihe»  to  tfue  we  praye, — Have  mercy  on  Jokan  Grenwaye" ; 
and  that   the  stone  "was  ornamented   with  curious  sculp- 
tures of   animals,  floivers,    etc,,"  which    probably   referred 
the  flowers  to  those  under  their  feet,  and  the  animals  were 
between  the  words  of  the  inscription,  which  was  on  a  ledger 
line  around  to  this  effect  :  — 

"  Of  your  ckaritie  prey  for  the  sotUi  of  fokn  and  foan  Grenwaye 
his  wife,  which  died  ....  ami  for  their  faden  and  moders,  and  for 
their  friends  and  their  lovers,  on  them  Jesu  have  mercy :  amen.  Of 
ye»r  charitie  say  Pater-nosler  and  Ave." 

The  "  Merchant's  Mark  "  of  John  Greneway  was  a  varia- 
tion of  the  common  west  country  mark  of  the  Staple,  but 
noticeable  for  having  the  substitution  of  a  cross  for  the  usual 
triangular  symbol  at  the  top. 

John  Greneway  and  his  wife  Johanna  left  no  children,  and 
none  are  mentioned  in  his  will,  gravestone,  or  the  numerous 
other  inscriptions.  There  is  no  further  record  to  any  members 
of  his  family;  but  among  the  names  of  the  trustees  to  a 
clause  in  his  will,  a  "John  Greneway  of  Hemioke"  is 
included. 

The  Almshouses  founded  by  Greneway  arc  in  Gold 
Street,  and  appear  to  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
mutation  of  time  and  fire,  but  many  of  the  ancient  features 
have  been  preserved  as  well  as  the  beneficent  purpose  of  the 
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Founder  duly  cared  for,  and  extended  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted.    The  principal  parts  of  the  building,  porch,  house. 


and  chapel,  are  profusely  ornamented  wiih  sculpture  of 
subjects  similar  to  those  found  on  his  Chantry  in  the  church, 
with  accompanying;  precatory  inscriptions  for  his  soul's 
welbre.     Under  the  cornice  in  front  is: — 

"  Haiu  grace  ye  huh  and  ever  pray,  for  the  soifles  of  John  and 
Jone  Greawaye." 
and  on  the  west  end  of  the  ChaF>el : — 

"  fohn  ami  Jone  Gre'w'y  fowndtrs  of  ihis  plaee" 
"  Rest  av'hyieye  that  may, — Pray  ye  for  mt  bi  nyte  and  daye." 
John    Greneway    made  his  will    6   Aug.  21    Henry  VIII 
(1529-30)  and  died  the  same  year.     In  it  for  his  almshouses 
he  provides — 

''  for  the  h^italion  of  live  poor  iiicii,  tt>  have  there  ciinliiiual  abideing  and 
habitation  in  the  same,  every  oiie  of  them  to  have  in  the  house  a  livenl 
house  :ind  cliamber  hy  himself,  and  exery  one  of  them  to  have  weekly 
every  week  in  the  yere  an.i  yerely  and  weekly  (or  ctct,  eightpence  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  England,  to  pray  dayley  for  me  the  said  John 
Greneway,  Jotiannah  my  wifFe,  and  for  all  Christian  people  "  and  directs 
"  that  choice  should  t>c  made  of  nuch  persons  as  be  impotent  and  aged,  not 
able  to  serve  and  gel  their  livinge,  and  have  not  wtierewllh  to  find  them- 
selvei  meat,  drinke,  and  cloths,"  (he  accounts  of  the  trustees  to  be  duly 
audited  yearly,  and  put  into  a  ctiesl  safe  locked,  and  the  same  chest  to 
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m0^  ^mi<^^ 


remayne  in  the  Chappell  wherein  the  body  of  me  the  said  John  Greneway 
shall,  God  willing,  lye  buried,  to  this  intent,  that  there  be  some  yerely 
obitt  keept  in  the  saide  Church,  with  five  Priests  to  sing  or  say  five  Masses 
on  the  nyneth  day  of  February,  at  even,  before  dirge,  for  the  soule  of  me 
my  wife,  our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  for  all  our  friends,"  together  '*  with 
five  shillings  a  year  to  find  a  lamp,  which  shall  be  continually  burning 
before  the  sacrament  at  the  high  altar,  in  the  parish  church." 

Greneway  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  two  trade 
societies  or  companies.  The  Merchant  Adventurers  and 
Drapers,  both  of  London. 

The  Merchant  Adventurers — ^probably  the  oldest  associated  Company- 
were  first  incorporated  by  Edward  IV,  and  appear  to  have  been  a 
maritime  trading  body,  who  chartered  and  owned  vessels,  as  shareholders, 
for  the  purpose  of  export  and  import  of  commercial  products  beyond 
seas.  Their  ai-ms  :  Nebuly,  on  a  chief  quarterly^  i  and  4  a  lion  passant 
guardantt  2  and  3,  two  roses  (for  supporters  they  used  two  pcgasi,  and 
motto  God  be  our  Friend).    These  arms  appear  both  on  Greneway's 

brass  and  facade  of  the  Chapel ;  and  they 
-^  are  also  found  on  ihe  tomb  with  effigy  of 
I  Thomas  Andrew,  in  St.  Mary  Arches  Church, 
I  Mayor  of  Exeter  1504- 10,  ob.  1528,  a  con- 
temporary   of     Greneway's     and    probably 
engaged   in   the    same    occupation.    There 
was    also   a  local   Company  so    named  in 
Exeter,  who  were  incorporated  4  Mary,  1556, 
for  export  to  France.    Their  arms,  Azure, 
the  base  barry-ivavy  of  four  (waiet)  argent  and 
of  ihe  fields  thereon  a  tower  triple  iurretted 
between  tn  chief  two  ducal  crowns  or;  motto, 
Deo  duce,  fortuna  comite  {I sack c). 

The  arms  of  the  Drapers'  Company  of 
London,  are  also  sculptured  on  the  front  of 
the  Chapel,  both  singly,  and  quartered  with  his  monogram.  They  displayi 
Azure,  three  clouds  radiated  in  base  proper,  suf  mounted  by  triple  crowns^ 
or,  on  the  facade  of  the  Chapel  heraldically  shewn,  nebulcc  rayontU ;  (for 
supporters  the  Company  assume  two  lions  platie ;  crest,  on  a  mound 
a  horned  ram  couchattt ;  motto,  Unto  God  only  be  honor  and  glory)- 
The  Drapers  rank  as  the  second  most  wealthy  and  influential  of  the  great 
London  Companies,  getting  their  first  grant  from  Edward  III  in  1364,  and 
first  charter  30  Nov.  17  Henry  VI,  1439.  Their  duties  appear  to  have  been 
the  regulation  of  the  sales,  and  inspection  of  the  finished  ))roducts  of  the 
woolen  trade,  these  functions  gradually  ceasing  as  the  business  of  the 
country  outgrew  theif  supervision.  The  Company,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  were  celebrated  for  their  generous  hospitality  and 
great  feasts  in  Drapers'  Hall,  St.  S  wit  bin's  Lane,  at  which  all  the 
important  personages,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  ladies  also  were 
occasionally  guests.  One  most  e.xtraordinarily  sumptuous  and  costly  was 
given  at  the  grand  election  of  1516,  at  which  numerous  distinguished 
perK>ns  were  present,  among  them  Leland  the  antiquary,  ladies  (who 

E 
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appear  to  have  dined  in  a  separate  chamber),  and  '*  two  players  who  had 
their  messes  and  rewards." 

At  this  grand  feast  John  Grcneway  was  present,  as  evidently  a  trusted 
and  important  ofBcial,  and  some  idea  of  the  magnificent  appearance  of 
the  **  tables  *'  and  number  of  guests  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
account  of  the  silver  plate  displayed  thereon,  and  thus  placed  on  record  : — 

"The  plate  delivered  in  for  the  tables,  by  M'  Greneway  and 
M'  Swythen,  included  : — 

"  2  potts,  gilt ;  2  potts,  parcel  gilt ;  i6  standing  cups  with  covers,  gilt ; 
6  basins  ;  6  ewers ;  4  principal  salts,  gilt,  one  with  a  cover  ;  6  other  salts, 
parcel  gilt ;  i  dozen  and  a  half  of  gilt  spoons ;  i  dozen  of  white  spnons,  with 
gilt  knobs  ;  16  dozen  and  a  half  of  spoons,  white  ;  18  bowls  and  3  ewerst 
gilt ;  a  chaste  (chased)  bowl,  gilt ;  a  nutt  (cocoa)  with  a  cover,  gilt ;  a 
standing  gilt  cup  with  a  cover  (broken)  ;  a  little  pigot  with  a  cover ;  and 
a  standing  cup  and  cover,  gilt,  from  Mr  Swyllynton."^ 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  these  Liverymen  could  have 
furnished  this  immense  quantity  of  silver  plate  in  their 
private  capacity,  although  they  may  have  contributed  a 
portion  of  it.  With  greater  probability  it  formed  the  princi- 
pal part  of  the  Company *s  plate,  used  on  these  occasions, 
which  Greneway  and  his  friends  apparently  had  the  official 
custody  of.  By  the  repetition  of  their  arms  on  the  Chapel 
and  Almshouses  he  evidently  thought  highly  of  his  association 
with  the  Company ;  and  had  this  apparent  custody  of  the 
plate  any  reference  to  the  three  gold  covered  cups  in  his  arms  ? 

It  is  probable  Greneway  expended  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  wealth  in  building  the  aisle  and  his  chapel  at  the 
church,  and  the  erection  of  the  almshouses,  which  from  the 
quantity  of  sculpture  displayed  upon  them,  must  have  been 
costly  undertakings.  The  residue  of  his  possessions  duly 
enumerated  in  his  will,  consisting  principally  of  properties  in 
Tiverton,  and  an  estate  of  some  size  at  Diptford  in  South 
Devon,  he  devised  for  the  carrying  out  the  beneficent  pro- 
visions, therein  carefully  described,  for  the  endowment  of  his 
almshouses. 

The  Courtcnays  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Tiverton, 
and  resided  occasionally  at  the  Castle.  The  Earl  William 
and  the  Princess- Countess  Katherine,  his  wife,  were  con- 
temporaries and  probably  patrons  of  Greneway,  and  he,  with 
dutiful  regard  to  their  position,  gave  their  escutcheon  the 
place  of  honour  over  the  entrance  both  of  his  Chapel  and 

♦  Herbert's  **  History  of  the  Twelve  Great  Livery  Companies  of 
London,"  Vol.  I,  p.  470. 
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almshouses.  The  Earl  was  buried  in  old  St.  Paul's,  London, 
his  royal  wife,  who  describes  herself  as  **  the  Daughter,  Sister, 
Mid  Aunt  of  Kings,'^  with  great  funereal  pomp  in  their  Chapel 
attached  to  the  chancel  of  Tiverton  Church,  wherein  her  son, 
the  unfortunate  Marquis  of  Exeter,  placed  a  magnificent 
monument  with  their  effigies  in  alabaster  to  their  memory. 
This  chapel  was  subsequently  ruthlessly  demolished,  and  the 
monuments  destroyed,  not  a  trace  being  left  scarcely  ;  but  the 
beautiful  mausoleum  of  the  lowly-born  Merchant  and  his  wife 
-still  survives,  their  effigies  with  prayerful  hands,  covering  the 
inanimate  dust  entombed  below,  and  although  the  surrounding 
l^end  of  identification  has  disappeared,  and  no  children  were 
given  him  to  perpetuate  his  race,  still  in  the  building  of  his 
chapel  and  foundation  of  his  Almshouses,  wherein  **  he  hath 
Aspersed  and  given  to  the  poor,"  his  name  *' shall  be  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance." 

Contemporary  with  John  Greneway  aforenamed,  the 
wealthy  wool  merchant  of  Tiverton,  who,  with  his  good  wife, 
Johanna,  flourished  there  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  there  lived  in 
the  not  distant  town  of  Cullompton,  another  eminent  Merchant 
of  the  Staple,  and  who  was  apparently  chiefly  engraged  in 
pursuit  of  the  same  branch  of  business,  as  an  importer  and 
exporter  of  wool  and  its  products,  ^Obtt  XfltlC  by  name,  and 
his  help-mate  tCbOmaSlne. 

Similarly  to  Greneway,  he  appears  also  to  have  risen  from 
the  humbler  class  of  workers  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  by  his 
industry  and  foresight  apparently  acquired  a  like  prosperous 
condition  of  life,  evidenced  at  his  death  by  leaving  a  corres- 
pondingly striking  memorial  of  himself  and  wife  as  Founder 
of  the  beautiful  Chapel  he  erected  and  attached  to  the  noble 
parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  of  Cullompton.  Concerning 
this  fine  edifice,  with  its  beautiful  roof  and  screens,  and  com- 
manding tower,  it  is  needless  to  enlarge,  being  so  well  known 
and  admired. 

The  Chapel  erected  by  John  Lane,  and  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady,  is  of  considerable  size,  forms  a  second  south  aisle,  and 
opens  to  the  church  by  five  arches,  lit  by  a  corresponding 
series  of  windows  opposite,  and  others  at  the  east  and  west 
ends.  The  vault  is  of  rich  fan-tracery  (almost  exactly  similar 
in   design  to   that  of  the  contemporary  Dorset   Chapel   at 
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Ottery)  with  pendants  at  the  intersections  wherein  stand 
angels  with  wings  elevated  supporting  shields  charged  with 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion,  the  Five  Wounds,  Lane*s  Mark^ 
a  fulling  apparatus,  etc.,  and  it  springs  from  corbels  having 
angels  bearing  scrolls  and  trade  symbols.  Between  the 
windows  are  brackets,  on  which  formerly  stood  figures.  The 
arches,  which  rise  to  the  roof,  have  partly  continuous  mould- 
ings, and  pilasters  with  carved  capitals  at  the  angles ;  on  the 
side  toward  the  church  they  are  strengthened  in  support  of 
the  vault  by  staged  buttresses,  ornamented  with  small 
recessed  niches  containing  figures  standing  on  pedestals,  the 
two  easternmost  had  screens  within  them,  probably  of  stone, 
and  so  to  have  partially  separated  the  Chapel  from  the  church. 
The  gravestone  of  the  Founder  and  his  wife  is 
at     the     east    end,    in    the    centre    immediately    in    front 
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of  the  ancient  altar.  It  is  of  Purbeck  marble  of  consider- 
able dimensions,  having  in  the  centre  the  indents  of  the 
Founder    and     his    wife,    in     costumes    apparently    similar 


Oupel  of  John  Lane. 

Cullompion  Church,  Devon. 
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to  those  of  Greneway  at  Tiverton,  but  the  figures  of 
smaller  size.  There  were  four  lozenges,  two  above  and 
two  below  the  effigies,  but  all  the  brasses  have  disap- 
peared. At  present  the  lower  portion  of  the  gravestone 
is  covered  by  the  seats.  The  inscription  incised  on  a 
ledger  line : — 

"  Hie  iacet  Joh's  Lane  M'cator  hui's  q*e  Capelle  Fu'dator  cu' 
Thomasia  uxore  sua  q'i  diet*  JoKes  obiit  xvo  die  Februarii  An'o 
D'ni  MilljoeececXxviij'>" 
which  may  be  read — 

"  Here  lies  John  Lane,  merchant,  Founder  of  this  Chapel,  witli 
Tboinasine,  his  wife,  which  said  John  died  the  15  day  of  February  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1528." 

The  exterior,  which  is  constructed  of  the  reddish-brown 
stone  of  the  district,  with  white  stone  dressings,  is  much 
ornamented.  The  parapet  is  battlemented  on  a  base  pierced 
with  quatrefoils.  Below  is  a  string  course,  over  each  window 
are  two  groups  of  little  figures  apparently  illustrative  of 
scenes  taken  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  with  a  corbel  head  in 
the  centre  and  a  four-leaved  ornament  between.  Eight 
buttresses  of  three  stages  rise  between  the  windows  and  at  the 
ends,  and  a  comparatively  modern  sundial  has  been  placed  on 
the  south-west  apex  of  the  parapet.  On  the  second  stages 
are  sculptured  the  Founder's  monogram  or  mark,  or  pairs  of 
shears  crossed,  above  them  ships  in  water,  apparently 
merchantmen,  with  sails  set  or  furled,  of  different  sizes,  and 
form  interesting  examples  of  the  vessels  of  the  period.  Over 
these  are  anchors,  with  the  Founder's  initials.  On  the  third 
stage  are  brackets,  on  which  figures  were  probably  designed 
to  be  placed.  The  sculptures,  although  now  much  denuded, 
were  originally  sharp  and  well-modelled.  Shafts  were 
formerly  carried  up  from  the  buttresses,  terminating  in 
funnacles  above  the  parapet.  These  were  omitted  when  the 
battlements  were  renewed. 

Immediately  below  the  sills  of  the  windows,  cut  in  large 
raised. letters  on  white  stone,  runs  this  inscription  : — 

"  In  honor  of  God  and  his  Blessed  Mother  Mary  Reme'h'  the 
Saulis  of  John  Lane  w*  a  pafnosf  S*  ave  Mary  and  the  Sawle  of 
Tkomsyn  his  wiffe  to  haue  In  Memory  tvith  all  other  ther  Cheldryn  &> 
frendis  of  youre  awne  Cheryty  which  were  Fownders  of  this  Chapell 
<§•  here  lyeth  yn  Cepulture  The  yere  of  ower  Lorde  God  I  thovsant 
fvye  hvndrith  Syx  and  twynti  God  of  his  grace     On  ther  hoyth 
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Sawles  to  Haue  Marcy  And  fynally  bryng  to  the  Eternall  Glory 
amen  for  Cheryty.'* 

The  general  character  of  the  architecture  and  ornamenta- 
tion—  late  Perpendicular  —  is  very  similar  in  spirit  to 
Greneway's  Chapel  at  Tiverton,  both  having  been  built 
within  a  few  years  of  each  other,  Lane's  being  completed  in 
1 51 7,  and  this  one  in  1526,  two  years  before  the  Founder's- 
death,  the  inscription  on  the  exterior  being  anticipatory. 

The  Mark  of  John  Lane  has  at  the  top  the  usual 
triangular  figure  with  cross  on  the  arm,  adopted  by  the 
woollen  trade,  and  in  the  base  a  variation  that  is  probably 
intended  to  represent  a  basket  or  receptacle  filled  with  fleeces 
of  wool.  Both  it  and  the  Founder's  monogram  are  largely 
distributed  both  within  and  without  the  Chapel. 


It  is  not  known  whom  Lane  married  ;  he  left  no  issue,  none 
are  mentioned  in  his  will,  although  the  inscription  on  the 
chapel  speaks  of  "  with  all  other  their  children^**  it  is  probably  a 
conventional  expression  only.  Nor  did  he  leave  any  bequests 
for  charitable  purposes,  as  did  Greneway  by  his  almshouses 
at  Tiverton,  only  in  endowment  for  the  perpetuation  of  the 
services  in  his  Chapel.  No  coat-armour  attributed  to  him  is  on 
record,  and  the  lozenges  on  his  gravestone  were  occupied 
probably  by  his  Trade  Mark  and  Monogram,  but  the  vessels 
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sculptured  on  the  exterior  of  the  chapel,  as  on  Greneway's, 
seem  to  indicate  he  may  have  belonged  to  the  company  of 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  although  their  arms  do  not  appear. 

The  will  of  John  Lane  is  dated  3  February,  1528,  twelve 

days  before  his  death.     In  it  he  directs  : — 

"  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  New  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  Cuilotnpton  ; 
I  bequeath  to  the  High  Cross  light  of  the  parish  church  six  shillings  and 
eightpence,  also  that  sum  to  the  light  of  Our  Lady  ;  to  the  store  of  the 
name  of  Jesu  ;  to  the  Brotherhood  of  St  John  the  Evangelist,  and  to  the 
Cathedral  church  of  Exeter  three  shillings  and  fourpence ;  and  six 
shillings  and  eightpence  to  hundred  parish  churches  round  Cullompton 
that  they  may  pray  for  me.  To  my  servants  Emma,  John  Pewe,  and 
Alexander  Trott  each  ten  dozen  woollen  cloths,  or  ten  shillings  in  money. 
My  tenement  in  Cullompton  which  I  lately  bought  of  John  Eye,  now 
occupied  by  John  Pytt,  wherein  Humphrey  More,  Esq.,  John  Smyth» 
Thomas  Waryn,  and  George  Cockeram  stand  enfeoffed,  shall  go  to  the 
holding  of  the  priest  in  the  New  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  aforesaid,  as  also 
such  leases  and  estates  as  I  have  of  the  Prior  of  S'  Nicholas  (Exeter)  for 
tilling  which  I  have  for  a  period  of  twenty  six  years  in  reversion  after 
Jotin  Kaleway,  gentleman,  sixteen  years  of  which  have  yet  to  come. 
Residuary  legatee  and  executrix,  my  wife,  Thomasine.  Overseers,  John 
Smyth,  constable  of  Cullompton,  Thomas  Waren,  Gecrge  Cockeram,  and 
my  servant  Harry  Harton,  each  to  have  ten  pounds  for  their  pains. 
General  Supervisor,  Master-  Humphrey  More,  Esq.,  to  whom  I  bequeath 
thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  for  his  pains.  Witnesses,  Thomas 
Preston,  clerk,  William  Adams.  John  Eard,  John  Pewe,  and  others. 
Proved    P.CC.   5  April'   1529,  by  Thomasine,  relict    and  executrix  of 


Humphrey  More  was  the  then  head  of  that  ancient  family 
of  More- Hayes,  Cullompton ;  he  married  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Sir  Lewis  Pollard,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  of  Bishop's- 
Nympton.     His  gravestone  is  in  the  More  Chantry: — 

**Hic  iacet  MasV  Hu*fnd^  Morc^  a/i^er^  tVntis  de  Morehe'  isti  eccVie 
special*  b'nfacio  et  Agnes  uxor  eris  q'  q*d  HuYr'd  obiit  20  die  A*gsti  a' a 
if  1537,  quo*  a'ib'  p'pcieiur  deus. 

Their  arms,  Ermine^  on  a  chevron  azure,  three  cinque  foils  or.  The 
Cockerams  were  a  reputable  family  found  in  the  Visitation^ 
1620.  Inscribed  gravestones  occur  to  them  in  the  church ; 
their  arms,  Argent^  on  a  hetid  sable,  three  leopards'  heads  of  the  field, 
John  Kaleway  was  of  the  old  and  wide-spreading  family  of 
that  name,  a  branch  of  which  was  located  near,  and  with 
great  probability  was  the  John  who  married  Joan,  daughter  of 
John  Tregarthin,  of  Cornwall,  by  whom  she  had  fourteen 
children,  and  secondly  she  wedded  John  Wadham,  of  Meri- 
field,  Ilton,  Somerset,  and  Edge,  Branscombe,  by  whom  she 
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had  six  more,  one  being  Nicholas  Wadham,  the  Founder  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  a  "  virtuous  and  antient  gentle- 
woman," who  was  buried  at  Branscombe,  1581.  A  John 
Kaleway,  with  out  local  description,  but  apparently  the  same 
made  his  will  13  Feb.,  1530;  in  it  he  names  his  wife  Jane, 
and  gives  to  *^the  lights  in  the  church  of  Cullumpton  twenty 
pence f**  and  Dr.  Oliver  notes  his  gravestone  as  being  in  the 
church  inscribed,  ob,  24  Feb.,  1530.  The  arms  of  this  branch, 
Argent f  within  a  hordure  engrailed  sahUy  two  glazier* s  irons  in  saltier 
of  the  second,  between  four  pears  pendant  or.  and  vert.  He  appears 
to  have  survived  Lane  two  years  only,  when  the  priest  who 
officiated  in  his  Chapel  succeeded  to  the  emoluments  accruing 
from  the  ''  tenements,  leases,  and  estates,*'  bequeathed  to  him 
in  the  Founder's  will.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Thomasine, 
the  Founder^s  widow,  does  not  appear,  but  according  to  the 
inscription,  she  was  buried  with  him  in  the  Chapel. 

Although  John  Lane  left  no  recorded  issue,  nor  public 
benefaction  to  keep  him  in  memory,  the  voice  of  the  inter- 
cessory priest  no  longer  heard  in  his  sanctuary,  and  the 
prayerful  semblances  of  himself  and  helpmate  riven  from 
their  tomb — still  the  wayfarer  who  beholds  the  beautiful 
structure  he  erected  **/n  honor  of  God"  feels  it  to  be  a 
sufficient  memento,  and  as  he  scans  the  earnest  request 
inscribed  on  it,  imploring  his  prayers  to  Him  for  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  of  the  Founder  and  his  wife,  who  **lyeth  in 
Cepulture*^  within,  and  ^^fynally  bryng  them  to  the  Eternal 
Glory"  cannot  of  his  ** atme  Cheryty"  disregard  the  appeal, 
and  with  no  uncertain  thought  respond  with  the  benediction, 
*'  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord,  that  they  may 
rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them.** 

In  reviewing  the  lives  of  these  old  merchants,  it  is  felt 
they  were  very  real  men — real  as  to  their  careful,  intelligent 
energy,  and  consequent  successful  business  career  in  this  life — 
real  also  as  to  their  constant  fear  of  God  here,  and  unceasing 
anxiety  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  souls  in  the  life  which 
is  to  come.  Their  history  is  writ  large  in  stone  on  the  walls 
of  the  Chapels  they  erected,  with  that  careful  detail  the 
mediaeval  craftsman  so  well  knew  how  to  display,  over  which 
the  ages  have  now  cast  their  solemn  charm,  and  which  the 
imperceptible  but  consecrating  hand  of  Time  can  alone  confer. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers. 
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34.     A  Hitherto  Undescribed  Cross  near  Morbton- 
HAMPSTBAD. — Many  of  the  old  granite  Crosses  of  Dartmoor 
and  the  Borders  have  either   been  wantonly  destroyed,  or 
converted  into  gateposts,  stiles,  etc. ;  fortunately  a  few  have 
been  recovered  and  re-erected.      Last  summer  I  found  one 
doing  duty  as  a  gatepost  at    Lynscott,   about  a  mile   from 
Moretonhampstead.     How  long  it  has  been   acting  in  that 
capacity  no  one  knows.    The  gateway  is  in  the  comer  of  a 
field  which  is  known  as  Cross  Park,  and  adjoins  the  old  road 
leading  to  the  farm,  formerly  the  main  road  from  Moreton  to 
Chagford,  made  in  the  days  when  road-makers  were  afraid  of 
the  swamps  in  the  valley  through  which   the    modern  road 
runs.     An  old  trackway  ran  along  by  the  side  of  the  field,  and 
after  intersecting  the  old  main  road,  joined  a  road  leading  to 
Cranbrook  Castle  and  Fingle  Bridge  ;  parts  of  this  trackway 
can   still    be  distinguished,    and    Mr.   Charles    Cuming,    of 
Lynscott,  thinks  the  Cross  formerly  stood  at    the  point  of 
intersection,  and  only  a  few  yards  from  the  place  where  it  was 
found.     When   Mr.   Cuming*s  attention   was  called  to   this 
interesting  relic  of  the  past,  he  kindly   consented  to  under- 
take its  removal  and  re-erection,  and  it  now  stands  on  a  bank 
amongst  some  trees  almost  opposite  the  gateway,  where  we 
hope  it  is  safe  from  further  mutilation.     The  cross  is  roughly 
shaped ;  one  arm  is  missing,  knocked  off   presumably  by  the 
person   who  hung  the  gate,   and  the  head   has  been  badly 
damaged.     It  stands  5  feet  high  ;  width,  17  inches  ;  thickness, 
9^  inches  just  below  the  arm,  and  11^  inches  at  the  base.    On 
the  face  at  the  level  of  the  arm,  which  projects  3^  inches,  is 
an  incised  cross  1 1  inches  by  7.     There  are  four  or  five  slits 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cross,  each 
about  6   inches   in   length ;    they   are  rather   too  narrow  to 
take  the  ends  of  cross  bars,  and  as  the  lowest  slit  is  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  bottom  of  the  stone,  which  is  buried  nearly 
two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  is  possible  that  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  split  the  Cross. 

In  spite  of  its  mutilated  condition  it  is  an  interesting 
addition  to  the  Crosses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton- 
hampstead. William  J.  Stephens. 

35.     Coat  of  Battishill  Impaling ? — (Vol.  II,  p.  25, 

par.  21).  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  coats  have  undergone 
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a  good  deal  of  glaziers  (?)  restoration,  seeing  the  shield  itself  is 
scarcely  defined ;  and  although  the  fields  of  the  coats  are  the  same 
tincture,  yet  a  party  lead  line  is  not  visible  ;  also  that  they  have 
been  reversed,  the  towers  really  being  the  **  baron  "  and  the 
Battishill  the  "femme,"  when  it  would  represent  the  marriage 
given  in  the  1620  Visitation  [Harleian  Soc.,  p.  19],  as 
Julyan  (Battishill)  mar.  to  W.  Will  of  Plymouth."  The  Wyles 
bore  **  Azure  a  chevron  or  hetwun  three  towers  of  the  last '' ;  if  so,  then 
the  martlet  now  on  the  tower  in  base,  for  difference,  would 
properly  have  been  above  the  chevron  point,  the  latter 
apparently  having  disappeared :  though  by  there  being  no- 
lead  line  between  the  bird  and  the  tower,  it  looks  as  if  it  was 
borne  underneath  :  of  course  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  as 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  F.  W. 

36.  Leach  impaling  Napper. — (Vol.  II,  p.  26,  par.  26).  I 
have  not  Col.  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon  to  refer  to ;  but  this- 
coat  seems  as  if  it  would  prove  the  marriage  of  John  Leach, 
the  first  in  the  Devon  Visitation  of  1620,  which  is  left  blank 
there ;  seeing  that  the  Bedfordshire  Visitation  [Harleian  Soc. 
p.  184],  says  that  Elizabeth  daughter  of  **  Alexander 
Naper  of  Exceter  "  who  married  thrice,  and  also  of  Grace 
Taylor  his  second  wife,  married  **  Jo.  Leech  of  Devonsh." 
Having  no  dates  to  guide  me,  this  is  naturally  conjectural,  but  it 
would  be  happy  to  find  that  this  coat  tills  up  a  blank.     F.  W. 

37.  S.  Petroc  in  Devon. — (Vol.  I,  p.  12,  par.  4,  Vol.  II, 
p.  8,  par.  7).  In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  A.  P.  Lancefield^ 
I  may  say  that  we  have  no  other  record  of  the  life  of  S.  Petroc,. 
save  the  summary  by  John  of  Tynemouth  (1327-46),  in  his 
Sanctilogium  which  was  taken  into  Capgrave*s  Nova  Legenda 
Angliae,  and  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  15 16,  and  a  refer- 
ference  in  the  Vita  S**-  Cadoci  (Cotton  MS.  Vesp.  A.  XIV),  and 
the  pedigree  in  Achan  y  Saint.  Unhappily  the  original  Vita, 
which  John  of  Tynemouth  condensed,  is  lost.  All  therefore  that 
can  be  done  as  to  the  extent  of  his  missionary  labours  is  by  con* 
jecture.  There  seems  to  be  reason  to  suppose  that  Buckfast 
Abbey  was  one  of  his  settlements.  Almost  certainly  also  he 
had  one  in  Exeter  represented  by  his  church  there,  and  others 
at  Lydford,  Dartmouth,  Tor  Mohun,  and  Harford.  Probably 
elsewhere,  where  the  dedications  indicate  his  presence,  but 
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many  were  probably  transferred  to  S.  Peter,  by  the  Bishops 
of  Exeter,  who  did  their  utmost  to  efface  the  Celtic  Saints,  as 
are  the  Breton  clergy  and  bishops  at  the  present  day,  because 
these  saints  were  never  canonised  at  Rome. 

There  are  several  churches  dedicated  to  S.  Petroc  in 
Brittany,  but  this  is  due  to  the  theft  of  his  relics  from  Bodmin 
in  1 177.  They  were  carried  to  S.  Meven  and  S.  M6en.  Henry 
II  had  to  send  soldiers  to  S.  M6en  before  the  Ablx>t  there 
could  be  induced  to  restore  them,  and  after  that  the  monks  of 
S.  Mfeen  pretended  not  to  have  surrendered  all.  Thence  some 
portions  were  distributed  to  Chiteaulin,  Loperh^t,  Saint 
Perreux,  Trebedan  and  Tregon.  There  is  a  statue  repre- 
senting him  at  Tr6b6dan,  as  an  abbot  mitred  and  holding 
pastoral  staff. 

In  the  XV*  Cent.  MS.  Calendar  of  S.  M6en  he  is  com- 
memorated not  only  on  his  proper  day  June  4,  but  also  on 
Sept'-  4.  In  the  XV*^  Cent.  MS.  Missal  of  S.  Malo,  and  in 
the  Breviary  of  S.  Malo,  printed  1537,  he  is  entered  on  June 
4.  Petroc  is  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  and  not  Petrock. 
Petroc  is  the  Celtic  diminutive  of  Pedr  or  Peter,  as  is  also 
Petran. 

What  is  the  authority  for  the  dedication  of  the  chapel,  at 
Petton  in  Bampton  to  S.  Petroc  ?  S.  Baring-Gould. 

38.  St.  Petroc  in  Devon  (Contd.) — Mr.  Baring-Gould's 
note  gives  information  of  which  many,  probably  most  of  us, 
were  ignorant,  and  we  must  thank  him  for  it,  and  for  all  he  tells 
us  about  S.  Petroc  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Saints." 

The  authority  for  the  probable  dedication  of  Petton  Chapel 
in  Bampton  to  S.  Petroc  is  Oliver's  **  Monasticon,"  p.  445. 

Arthur  P.  Lancefield. 

39.  Water  Beer  Street — (Vol.  II,  p.  28,  par.  25)* 
Although  I  cannot  give  you  the  derivation  of  Waterbeer-street,^ 
I  am  able  to  carry  the  name  back  to  a  fairly  early  period. 

There  is  registered  in  the  **  Chronicon  Exoniense  "  a  Ms. 
Book  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  the 
will  of  a  John  Salter,  "  Sellarius,"  made  on  Monday, 
i^th  April f  1445 ;  and  in  it  the  testator  bequeathed  for 
various  ghostly  purposes  '*  unum  tenementum  suum  in 
Exonia  in  vico  vocato    Waterber    Strette  jacens   inter 
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tenementum  nuper  Ricardi  Tykerygge  exparte  occidental!  et 
tenementum  nuper  Willelmi  Prynce  exparte  orientali  in 
latitudine  et  in  iongitudine  a  dicto  vico  in  parte  boriali  usque 
ad  tenementum  predict!  Willelmi  Prynce  exparte  australi/* 
John  Salter  died  on  15th  January,  1449-50.  W.E.M. 

38.  Barnstaple,  a  Mint  town  in  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Early  Norman  Times. — Until  quite  recently  Anglo-Saxon  coins 
with  the  mint  marks  Bear,  Bard,  Bearda  have  been  assigned 
to  Bardney,  Lincolnshire,  but  now  the  most  eminent  numis- 
matic authorities  concur  in  the  opinion  that  they  should  be 
assigned  to  Barnstaple.  The  writer,  who  suggested  Bardney 
was  Bror  Emil  Hildebrand,  who  would  not  be  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  English  topography.  The  facts  which  have  led 
to  the  substitution  of  Barnstaple  for  Bardney,  with  respect  to 
the  mint  place  of  these  coins  are  as  follows : — Bardney  was 
only  the  site  of  a  monastery  of  high  repute,  situated  moreover 
within  ten  miles  of  Lincoln,  where  a  Saxon  mint  existed  at  a 
very  early  period,  which  issued  a  large  number  of  coins  during 
the  reigns  of  iEthelred  II,  Canute,  Harold,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor,  this  fact  rendering  it  improbable  that  another  mint 
existed  in  such  close  proximity  as  Bardney  would  have  been. 

Furthermore,  Bardney  was  not  a  place  where  a  mint 
would  be  likely  to  exist  in  the  days  referred  to,  because 
historians  tell  us  that  in  870,  the  Danes  under  Ingwarand 
Hubba,  burnt  the  edifice  and  murdered  the  monks,  and  in  909 
the  remains  of  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrians,  which 
had  been  interred  first  at  Bardney,  were  removed  to 
Gloucester,  in  consequence,  it  may  be  assumed,  of  the  ruined 
condition  of  the  monastery,  from  which  it  was  not  restored 
until  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  circumstance  which  first  led  to  Barnstaple 
being  fixed  on  as  the  site  of  the  mint,  was  an  eleventh  century 
endorsement,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  burh-witan,  at 
Beardastapol,  proving  the  existence  of  Barnstaple  as  a 
borough  at  that  date  and  therefore  a  likely  place  for  a  mint, 
to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  on  one  of  the  Canute's  coins 
the  minting  place  Beardas  may  well  stand  for  Beardastapol, 
but  cannot  be  assigned  to  Beardinig.  From  these  aud  other 
facts,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  numismatists,  has  been 
expressed  as  follows,  by  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B.,  President  of 
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the  Numismatic  Society  of  London: — ''On  the  whole,  it 
therefore  appears  that  Barnstaple  has  an  indefeasible  right, 
not  only  to  the  coins  reading  Beardas  or  Beardest,  but  to 
the  whole  series  of  coins  reading  Beard  or  Bard  and  all  its 
varieties  of  form. 

The  Directors  of  the  North  Devon  Athenaeum  have  pur- 
chased four  of  these  coins,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
description : — 

^thelred  II. 

1.  O.    King's    bust    to    right    holding    sceptre    and    i£DELRi£D    rex 

AN6LOR. 

R.    The  •*  Hand  of  Providence  "  from  the  olouds,  with  A.VV  on  either 

side     +     BYRHSIGE     H'O    BAR. 

2.  iSthelred  II. 

O.    King's  bust  to  left,  and  mdeuued  rex  anglo. 
K.     +  BYRHSIGE  m'o  BARD,  and  long  cross. 

3.  Jul  ward  the  Confessor. 

O.     King's  bust  to  right  with  sceptre  and  eadpar  rd   rk. 

R.      ELPRIC    ON     BERDEST. 

4.  William  the  Conqueror. 

O.    Bust  of   King,  crowned,  facing,  'holding  sceptre  and   pili.elm 

REX. 
K.     SEPORD    ON    BARD.  ThOS.    WaINWRIGHT. 

39.  The  Manors  of  Itton  and  Alingeston. — In  the 
reign  of  Edward  ^*the  tenants  of  his  Ancient  Demesne 
of  Suthtawton  complain  that  they  are  constrained  by  divers 

lords  who  hold  members  of  the of  Suthtawton  to 

find  4  provosts  and  4  diseniers."  This  would  point  to  there 
having  been  at  that  time—as  at  present,  besides  the  manor  of 
South  Tawton  proper  {i.e.  Blackball  ?)  three  sub-manors — now 
represented  by  South  Zele,  Ash  and  Itton.  In  the  days 
when  King  John  was  Earl  of  Moretain  the  (sub)  manorial 
holding  of  Ash  would  appear  to  have  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Alrichescot  (Addiscot) — probably  its  lordships- 
house,  which  now  pays  chief-rent  to  Ash.  Similarly — I 
would  suggest  that  Allington  (Allison) — from  which  the  rents 
of  four  men  were  granted  by  the  Earl  to  the  Prior  of 
Canonsleigh  should  be  understood  to  represent  the 
manor  of  Ytton,  to  which,  I  am  told,  it  now  pays  chief  rent. 

Were  such  the  case,  the  identification  of  Roger  de 
Allington  with  Roger  de  Tony  might  be  questioned: 
for  when  this  Roger  (12 13),  speaks  of  lands  in  Allingeston 
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as  **  in  his  manor  of  South  Tawton/*  he  might  mean 
his  sith'Tn^noXy  just  as  Middleweek  is  said  (in  1637),  to 
be  held  of  John  Hore,  gen.,  as  of  his  manor  of  Ash,  alias 
South  Tawton  and  Luffaton  of  Peter  Tayler,  gen,  as  of  his 
manor  of  South  Tawton  alias  Yet  ton. 

Indeed,  if  the  statement  of  one  '*  Rolls"  (see  Notes  and 
Queries,  Feb.  8th,  1902),  might  be  relied  on — that  Reginald, 
Earl  of  Cornwall  gave  part  of  his  Moretain  estates  in  Devon- 
shire to  his  daughter  Maude,  the  holder  of  the  Moretain  manor 
of  Allingeston  in  1203  might  as  well  be  a  Roger  de  Wigornia 
as  a  Roger  de  Torny. 

With  regard  to  Ytton,  earlier  spelt  Ydeton,  may  I 
register  a  guess  that  its  name  derives  from  Eddida  (widow 
of  Edward  the  Conqueror)  whose  mother  Githa,  we 
know,  held  the  Manor  of  South  Tawton,  in  dower.  I  find  in 
Add.  Cart.  5,248.  Ylton,  in  Marlborough,  alluded  to  as 
Edilton,  otherwise  called  Ethelton,  and  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reichel  gives  me  the  analogous  case  of  Edmerston  having 
become  Ycdmareston.  Ethel  Lega-Wbbkes. 


40.  Jonathan  Jillett. — (Vol.  I,  p.  255,  par.  200).  As  Mr. 
William  Gillette  and  his  play  '*  Sherlock  Holmes  **  are  just 
now  attracting  considerable  attention  in  England,  I  thought 
that  you  might  be  pleased  to  have  these  little  items  about 
him. 

Mr.  Gillette  is  a  direct  descendant  from  Jonathan  Gillet, 
who  came  to  New  England  about  1630,  with  Mr.  John 
Warham's  Devonshire  company,  from  which  it  seems  probable 
that  Jonathan  Gillet  was  a  Devonshire  man,  though  as  some 
of  Mr.  Wareham*s  company  came  from  adjoining  counties,  it 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Gillet  came  from  an  adjoining  Shire.  If 
the  name  Gillet  was  a  Devonshire  name,  the  probabilities 
would  seem  to  be  for  Devonshire 

A  little  coincidence:  Mr.  William  Gillette  is  descended 
from  Thomas  Willett,  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Ely,  and  sub- 
almoner  to  King  Edward  VL  He  has  been  greeted  upon  the 
stage,  in  his  character  of  "  Sherlock  Holmes,**  by  King 
Edward  VIL  The  final  te  of  Mr.  Gillette's  name  were  added 
many  )ears  ago,  in  New-England. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.  Edward  Hookbr. 
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41.  Tracy  and  Brewer. — Can  any  one  inform  me  if 
these  families  are  connected,  and  if  so,  how  ?  Did  one  of 
the  Brewers  marry  a  co-heiress  of  Tracy  ?  My  reason  for 
asking  is  that  both  families  seem  connected  in  the  foundation 
of  Polsloe  Priory  and  Tor  Abbey. 

Polsloe  Priory  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
Henry  being  himself  a  benefactor  to  it,  and  Dr.  Tanner  states 
that  Sir  William  Tracy,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Thomas  a 
Becket,  who  died  in  1174,  was  the  principal  benefactor.  Dr. 
Oliver  questions  this  statement  (Mon.  p.  163),  but  King 
John's  charter  printed  by  Dr.  Brushfield  (Devon  Association 
Trans.^  xxii.,  314),  proves  that  Dr.  Tanner  was  right. 
Sir  William  Tracy  gave  to  the  Convent  Wipledeton  («.f., 
Whipton  in  Heavitree),  and  Henry  de  Pomeroy  gave  the 
adjoining  land.  These  gifts,  with  the  small  estate  of 
Polesleuia,  form  the  great  manor  of  Polsloe,  worth  £^^  at 
the  dissolution,  the  chief  estate  of  the  Priory.  It  looks  as 
though  Sir  William  Tracy  was  the  founder.  But  about  1200 
William  Brewer  was  the  patron.  How  came  this  about 
unless  Brewer  took  by  heirship  from  Tracy  ? 

A  stronger  reason  is  to  be  found  in  King  John's  Charter 
confirming  the  various  grants  of  land  to  Tor  Abbey  (Oliver 
Mon.  p.  173).  I  refer  to  the  words  :  **  and  by  the  gift  of  the 
aforenamed  William  Brewer  and  William  de  Traci  and 
Drogo  de  Mungirun  the  township  of  Northschillyngforde 
with  appurtenances."  Of  course  this  William  de  Traci 
joining  in  a  grant  of  land  in  11 96  cannot  be  the  same 
person  as  Sir  William  Tracy  who  died  in  11 74;  but  both 
Whipton  and  North  Shillingford  were  held  in  Domesday  by 
the  same  tenant,  William  Capra,  brother  of  Ralph  de 
Pomeroy.  Both  were  held  by  Sir  William  Tracy  in  11 70, 
when  he  gave  one  to  Polsloe.  In  11 96  William  Brewer  had 
succeeded  to  the  patronage  of  that  one,  and  was  a  joint  donor 
with  another  William  Tracy  and  a  Drogo  de  Mungirun  of 
the  other  one  to  Tor.  Can  any  genealogist  explain  the 
connection  ?  Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

42.  Monmouth  Rebellion  Broadside. — The  Bloody 
Assize  commenced  at  Winchester,  and  the  Assize  at  Dor- 
chester was  opened  3rd  September,  1685.  The  disgraceful 
proceedings  there  were  not  equalled  in  any  other  place  visited 
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by  Jeflfery.  The  Court  at  Exeter  was  opened  on  the 
14th  September.  For  some  reason  there  were  comparatively 
few  prisoners.  Roberts  {vide  Life,  &c.,  of  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  George  Roberts,  1844,  ii»  P«  215)  tells  us 
that  there  were  thirteen  executed,  and  thirteen  were  fined  and 
whipped.  But  a  very  remarkable  thing  is  that  at  the  end  of 
the  business  it  was  found  that  no  less  than  three  hundred  and 
forty  two  persons  implicated  in  the  rising  were  at  large.  Their 
names  were  published,  and  we  know  from  what  parts  of  the 
County  they  came, — all  border-land  towns  and  villages.  Coly- 
ton,  76,  Axmouth  34,  Combpyne  6,  Luppit  30,  Thorncombe 
33,  Yarcombe  7,  Membury  18,  Upottery  31,  Musbury  9, 
Axminster  92,  Coomb  Raleigh  6,  a  total  of  342  (Harleian 
MS.  4689,  B.M. ;  quoted  by  Roberts,  "»  p.  217).  The 
contemporary  broadside,  a  facsimile  of  which  we  give,  states 
the  total  number  condemned  as  twenty-six,  as  does  Roberts, 
but  it  says  that  fourteen  were  ordered  to  be  executed. 

A  month  later  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Devon  issued 
an  order  [6th  Oct.,  1685"]  which  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
requested  the  clergy  to  publish.  It  is  printed  nearly  in  full  in 
Roberts'  book  (Roberts,  n,  p.  249).  As  it  was  printed 
in  London,  although  for  an  Exeter  publisher,  and  as 
it  is  signed  in  ink  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  Devon  was  not  the  only  County  in  which  this 
order  was  promulgated,  and  the  Justices  were  only  doing  what 
the  King  ordered.  The  copy  before  us  is  signed  '*  Hugo 
Vaughan,  Cler.  Pacis.  Com.  praed."  '*  Licensed  October  15, 
1685.  R.  L'  Estrange."  The  Bishop's  order,  printed  in 
the  left  hand  corner  is  as  follows  : — "  That  the  just  Resentment 
of  His  Majesties  justices  of  Peace  for  the  County  of  Devon  have 
of  the  late  Horrid  Rebellion,  and  that  their  care  for  the  Safety  of  His 
Majesties  Sacred  Person,  the  Preservation  of  the  Puhlick  Peace  ^  and  the 
Prevention  of  the  like  Detestable  Rebellion  for  tJte  future,  may  be  fuller 
known  and  have  better  effect,  I  do  order  and  require  all  the  Clergy  of 
my  Diocese  in  the  County  of  Devon  deliberately  to  publish  this  order 
next  Sunday  after  it  shall  be  tendered  to  tJiem,  Tho.  Exon. 

Tho.  Exon  was  Thomas  Larnplough,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  See  Prince's  Worthies  and  Oliver's 
Lives. 

The  imprint  is  London,  Printed  by  Freeman  Collins,  for 
Charles  Yeo.  Bookseller  in  Exon,  1685.  J.  B.  R. 


Monument  to  Sir  Nicholas  Martyar 
Kenton  Quuch. 
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43.  Sir  Nicholas  Martyn,  of  Oxton  and  Netherex, 
Knight^  whose  monument  in  Kenton  Church,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  has  recently  been  restored,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  Martyn,  Recorder  of  Exeter,  of  whom, 
and  of  the  very  ancient  family  of  Martyn  there  is  a  long 
account  in  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon,  published  .in  1701. 
In  the  new  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1810,  several 
interesting  particulars  were  supplied  by  Prebendary  Swete  in 
some  '*  Additional  Notes  "  at  the  end  of  the  earlier  memoir. 
The  genealogical  portion,  however,  is  inaccurate  in  several 
instances.  The  following  is  the  more  correct  version  taken 
from  the  Martyn  pedigree,  as  recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms. 

Sir  Nicholas  Martyn  married  Elizabeth  Symes,  of  Pounds- 
ford  in  Somersetshire,  and  died  in  1653.  ^^  ^^^  succeeded 
by  his  only  son,  William  Martyn,  who  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Shilston  Calmady,  and  died  at  Netherex  in 
1662.  His  widow  died  in  1695  ^^  Oxton.  Their  eldest  son 
was  Nicholas  Martyn,  J. P.,  who  married  in  1675  Gertrude, 
daughter  of  John  St.  Aubyn,  Esquire,  of  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
and  sister  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  first  Baronet,  of  Clowance, 
Cornwall.  This  Nicholas  Martyn  greatly  injured  and  reduced 
his  patrimony  by  persistent  gambling.  He  was  followed  at 
Oxton  by  his  eldest  son,  William  Martyn,  who  married  in 
1705  a  cousin,  Susanna,  daughter  of  William  Martyn,  Esq., 
of  Holnicote  in  Somersetshire,  sometime  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Devon.  William  Martyn  died  at  Oxton  in 
1 710,  leaving  as  his  successor  an  only  child,  William- Clifford 
Martyn,  who  was  born  in  1706,  and  married  in  1733  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Langton,  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  spinster, 
who  was  buried  at  Kenton  in  October,  1753.  William- 
Clifford  Martyn,  Esq.,  died  without  issue  at  Oxton  in 
April,  1770,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  this  family 
terminated.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  Oxton  and  his 
lands  in  Kenton,  and  one  farm  in  Netherex  to  a  first 
cousin,  Nicholas  Tripe,  of  Ashburton,  whose  mother  was 
Susanna,  second  daughter  of  Nicholas  Martyn  and  Gertrude 
St.  Aubyn.  Mr.  Tripe's  eldest  son,  the  Rev.  John  Tripe, 
took  the  name  and  arms  of  Swete  on  inheriting  the  estates 
of  the  last  Swete  of  Trayne,  in  Modbury,  in  1781.  Mr, 
Swete  was  a  Prebendary  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  and  a  most 
elegant   classical  scholar.     He  rebuilt   the  house  at  Oxton 
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about    the    year    1782.     His    eldest    son,    John    Beaumont 
Swete,  Esq.,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Devonshire  in  1830. 

William- Clifford  Martyn  devised  the  residue  of  his 
property,  which  included  the  old  manor-house  (recently 
pulled  down),  the  barton,  advowson  and  manorial  rights  of 
Netherex,  the  manor  of  Black  Torrington,  besides  personal 
property  in  Exeter  and  elsewhere,  to  another  cousin,  Peter 
Young,  whose  mother  was  Catherine  Martyn,  fourth  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Martyn  and  Gertrude  St.  Aubyn.  Mr.  Young's 
descendants  parted  with  their  inheritance  in  or  about  the 
year  1845;  Oxton  was  sold  by  Mr.  Swete  in  1848;  and 
then  all  that  had  remained  of  the  once  great  estates  of  this 
family,  acquired  with  such  care  and  industry  by  Recorder 
Martyn  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  finally  dispersed, 
and  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  M.W. 

44.  Hew. — Can  any  of  your  correspondents  explain  the 
allusions  in  the  following  ?  They  are  in  praise  of  William  of 
Orange  from  the  poem,  "Torbaia  digna  Camaenis  or  The 
Wonderful  Deliverance  vouchsafed  these  Nations  in  the  UUe 
Revolution  and  seasonable  Lawting  of  His  most  Sacred  Majesty 
King  WILLIAM  III  at  'SotbaS,  worthy  to  be  written  in 
indelible  Characters,  with  a  Pen  of  Iron  and  the  Point  of  a 
Diamond  ;  yea  so  to  be  engraven  on  all  Protestant  Hearts  as 
never  to  be  worn  out  even  to  the  World's  End,  a  POEM 
originally  written  in  Latin  and  now  translated  into  English 
by  the  Author,  PHILIP  AVANT."  London,  printed  by 
/.  Leake  for  the  Author,  MDLXCIII.  (For  the  title  in  the 
original  edition  in  Latin,  1692,  see  Davidson's  Bibliotheca 
Devoniensis,  page  125,  where  will  also  be  found  a  short  note 
descriptive  of  the  work.)  The  book  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Institution. 
"  Dartmouth  is  overjoyed,  etc. 

Nor  canst  thou,  Kiugswear,  etc.,  nor  Hew 

Forbear  to  give  the  great  Nassau  his  due. 

The  ghost  that  heretofore  did  haunt  thy  Downs 

And  with  loud  clamours  fright  the  neighbouring  clowns, 

Is  silent." 

Was  *•  Hew  "  a  squire  of  that  date  or  a  place  ?  Is  there 
any  tradition  of  such  a  ghost  in  that  neighbourhood  ?  There 
is  a  Latin  translation  bound  up  with  the  original  which  might 
throw  light.  John  Y.  A.  Morshbad. 
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45.  John  Grebnbway  and  his  Chapel  at  Tiverton 
(II,  p.  41,  par.  33). — Greenway's  work  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  Church,  and  stops  only  with  the 
chancel ;  his  reiterated  initials  are  on  almost  all  of  the 
capitals  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  erected  the  present  chancel  arch — a  very  curious  piece 
of  building.  At  the  restoration  fifty  years  back  it  was  found 
that  the  flat  panelling  which  forms  the  uprights  had  never 
been  properly  bedded  into  the  main  chancel  wall ;  on  both 
sides  the  stones  are  raked  back,  while  the  arch  itself  is 
depressed  and  does  not  follow  naturally  from  its  supports. 
On  either  side  of  the  arch,  and  each  below  an  empty  niche, 
are  two  finely  carved  half-length  figures ;  they  are  winged 
and  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  one  is  a  male,  and  the 
other  seems  to  be  a  female  figure.  Greenway's  monogram 
is  above  the  male  figure.  The  male  head,  which  is  intact, 
is  beautifully  carved  and  is  almost  certainly  a  portrait,  and 
if  a  portrait,  a  portrait  of  John  Greenway,  with  his  wife  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  chancel ;  a  careful  drawing  of  the  male 
figure  is  about  to  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  two  figures  described  by  Mr.  Rogers 
(p.  44,  1.  12)  are  two  similar  figures  on  the  east  and  two 
figures  on  the  west  side  of  the  chapel  itself.  The  first 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  porch  is  a  sitting  figure,  but 
sadly  defaced ;  the  second  stands  with  a  hawk  on  fist.  The 
first  on  the  east  wall  sits  with  a  book  with  a  child  figure 
on  the  right ;  the  second  sits  and  holds  a  long  scroll  with  an 
animal,  seemingly  a  dog,  on  the  right.  Here  we  seem  to 
have  Greenway  in  his  sporting  and  parental  capacities. 

The  west  wall  of  the  porch  is  built  of  old  red  stones,  and 
contains  the  monogram  P  five  times  repeated.  I  have  foimd 
the  same  monogram  once  in  the  ceiling  of  the  porch,  and 
twice  in  the  capitals  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

But  the  most  mysterious  initials  are  in  the  porch,  imme- 
diately above  the  kneeling  figure  of  Joan  Greenway  above 
the  inner  door. 

The  initials  of  John  and  Joan  Greenway  are  repeated 
almost  ad  nauseum  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  Churchy 
but  here,  in  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  place  of  all,  instead 
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of  J.  G.  for  Joan  Greenway  we  find,  and   here  alone,  the 
initials  W.  B. 

Once  again  on  the  battlements  in  the  midst  of  Green  way's 
work  we  find  the  initials  J.  A. 

Can  any  one  throw  light  on  this  ? 

There  is  a  beautiful  carved  oak  door  which  divides  the 
chapel  from  the  porch ;  the  upper  half  is  in  the  Gothic  and 
the  lower  in  a  Renaissance  style.  The  frieze  above  the 
porch  is  interesting,  and  is  supposed  to  display  six  Scrip- 
tural subjects,  but  what  they  are  no  man  knows,  even  in 
the  light  of  a  careful  copperplate  engraving  in  the  Gentleman* s 
Magazine  J  I  think  for  1823. 

At  present  they  are  rapidly  becoming  obliterated;  here 
again  suggestions  are  invited.  Can  any  reader  also  inform 
me  whether  there  is  any  trace  of  a  stone  screen  of  Green  way's 
work  stated  by  Harding  to  have  been  set  up  in  Powder  ham 
Church. 

The  inscription  quoted  (p.  44,  1.  20)  is  immediately  above 
the  shields  of  the  Founder  and  the  Drapers'  Company. 

The  inscription  quoted  (p.  46, 1.  15)  runs  : — 

O  Lord  of  all  maj'e  Grant  to  John  Green  wave 
Good  fortne  and  grace  And  in  heaven  in  place. 

Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

46.  Devonshire  Items  at  Carlisle.-— In  the  TuUie 
House — the  City  Museum  of  Carlisle — ^are  preserved  several 
things  of  interest  to  Devon  people.  In  one  of  the  cases  of 
Roman  antiquities  is  a  bronze  fibula,  presented  by  the  late 
Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  long  time  M.P.  for  the  City 
of  Carlisle,  which  was  found  in  Waterbeer  Street,  Exeter, 
in  1894.  ^"  *^®  vestibule  of  the  Free  Library  are  several 
pictures  by  J.  White  Abbott,  Hon.  R.A.,  an  eminent  surgeon 
of  Exeter  at  the  beginning  of  last  century.  The  attendant 
told  me  that  the  Museum  had  recently  acquired  a  part  of  a 
Roman  statue  which  had  been  in  the  Museum  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  but  was  found  at  Birdoswald,  near  Carlisle,  in 
exchange  for  some  object  of  more  local  interest  to  Newcastle 
people.  Cannot  the  authorities  of  the  Roya,l  Albert  Museum 
bring  about  a  similar  exchange  ? 

Lancaster,  T.  Cann  Hughes,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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47.  Hercules  Promontory. — Tfie  Promontory  of  Heracles^ 
noticed  by  Ptolemy,  has  been  universally  identified  with 
Hartland  Point,  but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been 
g^ven  of  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  a  Greek  hero  in 
English  topography.  Camden,  indeed,  while  expressing  his 
disbelief  in  the  story  that  Hercules  himself  came  into  Britain, 
took  it  for  granted  that  '*the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  or  the 
religion  of  the  Britans,  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  this 
point."  As  Ptolemy  almost  certainly  derived  his  information 
from  Phoenician  sailors,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
text  is  correct,  the  Hercules  referred  to  is  the  Tyrian  god 
Melkarth,  the  Baal  of  the  Bible.  There  is  evidence  that  this 
god  was  worshipped  in  Britain  at  an  early  date,  for  among  the 
altars  with  Greek  inscriptions  found  near  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
is  one  dedicated  by  *'  Diodora,  the  High  Priestess,  to  the 
Tyrian  Hercules "  {Social  England,  i.,  74 ;  Scarth*s  Ronton 
Britain,  248).  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  were  **  pillars  of  Hercules  "  on  Hartland 
Point,  and  for  the  name  Insula  Hercidea  being  given  to  Lundy, 
is  the  forged  account  of  The  Ancient  State  of  Britain ,  attributed 
to  Richard  of  Cirencester.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  from 
Artavia,  "  according  to  the  ancients,  are  seen  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  the  island  Herculea  not  far  distant "  (Six  Old 
English  Chronicles y  ed.  Giles,  441).  In  the  absence  of  other 
evidence,  the  following  appear  to  be  possible  explanations  : — 
(i)  The  native  name  may  have  been  something  like  Heracles^ 
and  mistaken  for  it ;  (2}  the  promontory  may  have  reminded 
the  sailors  of  the  familiar  rock  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  con- 
sequently may  have  been  named  by  them;  (3)  there  may 
have  been  actually  a  temple  on  the  promontory  dedicated 
either  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  or  to  some  god  whose 
attributes  resembled  his,  and  who  was  identified  by  the 
sailors  with  him.  Professor  Rhys  has  suggested  that  the 
Heracles  in  this  case  may  be  equated  with  '^  some  such  a 
hero  as  Tristram  or  Lancelot'*  (The  Arthurian  Legend,  362), 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  first  suggestion  is  the  most  likely. 
Some  writers,  indeed,  have  professed  to  see  some  connection 
between  Heracles  and  the  modern  Hartland,  formerly  written 
Hertlaud  and  Hertiland,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  more 
reason    for    deriving     Hartland     from     Heracles    than    the 
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numeVpus  other  pbtce-names  in  England  commencing  with 
Hart,  si^h  as  Harton  (in  Durham,  Yorkshire  and  Shrop- 
shire), HawiiugTon  (in  Derbyshire  and  Northumberland), 
Harting  (in  Sussex),  Harty  (in  Kent),  Hartlepool  (in 
Durham),  Hartley  (in  several  counties),  Hartwell  (in  Bucks 
and  Northampton).  The  names  Hartland,  Harton  (applied 
to  the  town)  and  Harty  (applied  to  the  Point,  and  to  the 
Race  off  the  Point)  are  more  likely  to  have  been  derived 
from  a  Saxon  settlement  of  Heortings,  or  men  of  the  clan 
of  Heort,  although  Leland's  explanation,  that  the  place  was 
called  Hartlani  from  the  number  of  harts  there,  is  not 
impossible.  In  Domesday  Book  Hertitone  is  the  name  given 
to  the  principal  manor,  corresponding  to  the  Hertigtun  of 
King  Alfred's  will,  while  in  the  Geld  Inquest  of  1083 
Hertilande  is  the  name  applied  to  the  Hundred. 

R.  Pearse  Chope. 

48.  Exeter  Street  Nomenclature  (II,  p.  28,  par.  25). — 
Water  Beer  Street. — Among  old  weavers  Beer  meant  nine- 
teen ends  of  yarn  running  all  together  out  of  the  trough,  the 
whole  length  of  the  cloth.  Would  this  old  street  have  been  the 
place  for  the  Beer  of  cloth  to  be  laid  in  troughs  of  water,  and 
so  gave  it  the  name  of  Water  Beer  Street  ?  There  may  have 
been  some  old  woollen  factories  near.  Lysons,  in  his  History  of 
Devon,  traces  through  old  deeds  Fulling  mills  in  Exeter  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.     I  give  this  as  a  suggestion. 

Emily  Skinner. 

49.  Exeter  Street  Nomenclature  (II,  p.  28,  par.  25). — 
Usually  in  Devonshire  names  the  termination  heer  represents 
the  eleventh  century  herge.  Thus  Dunsberge  is  now  Duns- 
beer,  and  B  [  ?  K]  araberga,  as  to  which  enquiry  was  made 
(I,  p.  209,  par.  277)  is  now  Karrowbeer.  Cacheberge  is  now 
Kechbear  and  Aylesberge  is  Aylesbeare  (see  Trans.  Devon 
Association,  xxviii,  475) ;  a  herge  or  borough =b.  barrow  or  hill 
(Maitland  :  Domesday  and  Beyond,  p.  183).  Water  Beer  Street 
should  thus  mean  Water  Hill  Street.  "  We  have  full  two 
hundred  and  fifty  parishes,  writes  Professor  Maitland,  whose 
names  end  in  burgh,  borough  or  bury,  and  in  many  cases  we  see 
no  sign  in  them  of  an  ancient  camp  or  of  an  exceptionally 
dense  population."  Apparently  beer  for  borough  is  West- 
country.  Oswald  J.  Rbichbl. 
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50.      CONCBRNING  SOME  AnCIENT  CrOSSBS  IN  THE  PaRISH 

OF  North  Bovey. — In  the  month  of  April  of  this  year  the  old 
farmhouse  at  Sanduck,  on  the  road  from  North  Bovey  to 
Lrustleigh,  was  accidentally  burned  down. 

At  the  base  of  a  partition  wall  inside  the  house  a  mutilated 
cross  with  one  arm  missing  was  discovered.  This  ancient 
symbol  of  our  religion  the  Rector  of  the  parish  obtained 
from  the  owner  of  the  estate. 

No  one  seems  to  know  for  how  long  a  period  it  had 
remained  desecrated,  unheard  of  and  concealed  from  the 
eyes  of  men,  but  the  chamber  in  which  it  was  discovered 
bore  traces  of  considerable  age. 

No  one  knows  where  it  was  originally  erected,  nor  for  how 
many  years  it  had  remained  honoured  and  respected,  a  land- 
mark of  ancient  piety  before  it  was  taken  down  by  the 
barbaric  builder  of  the  house  in  order  to  form  part  of  the 
foundation  of  an  inside  wall. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  summoned  a  skilful  stone- 
mason to  my  assistance,  and,  the  lost  arm  having  been 
restored,  the  old  relic  once  more  rears  its  venerable  head 
from  an  elevated  platform  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  where 
it  was  found. 

The  photograph  from  which  an  engraving  is  taken  is 
excellent  in  its  general  effect,  although  it  does  not  perhaps 
show  the  somewhat  peculiar  fluting  which  decorates  the 
front  of  the  shaft  as  clearly  as  could  be  desired.  It  is  by 
Dr.  Stephens,  of  Moreton  Hampstead,  to  whom,  on  its 
account,  our  thanks  are  due. 

Can  anyone  venture  even  to  go  so  far  as  to  hazard  a  guess 
with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of  this,  or  of  any  other  of  the 
more  ancient  crosses  of  the  West-country  ? 

In  a  garden  wall  near  Moorgate,  on  the  Prince  Town 
Road,  another  and  very  different  cross  is  imbedded,  an 
engraving  from  a  photograph  of  which  in  situ  is  also  given. 
It  is  contributed  by  Dr.  Prowse,  of  Clifton,  to  whom  we 
are  all  in  many  ways  indebted. 

This  cross  once  stood,  it  is  reported,  in  the  open  in  a  field 
near  Moorgate,  and  I  have  permission  to  take  it  away  as 
soon  as  I  can  induce  other  lovers  of  ancient  monuments  to 
join  with  me  in  rescuing  it  from  its  present  position  of 
obscurity. 


\^ 
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These  relics  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  moved,  repaired  and 
set  up  in  prominent  situations  upon  new  foundations  without 
the  expenditure  of  some  trouble  and  pains  and  money,  and  it 
is  scarcely  fair  that  this  expenditure  should  entirely  fall  upon 
one  individual,  who  possesses  perhaps  rather  a  facility  for 
making  antiquarian  discoveries. 

I  have  already  rescued  one  cross  from  destruction  without 
assistance  from  anyone — been  instrumental  in  recovering  two 
more,  one  from  the  interior  of  a  well,  and  I  am  acquainted 
with  the  whereabouts  of  several  others. 

Will  any  of  the  readers  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  aid  in 
their  restoration?  W.  H.  Thornton. 

51.  Herbs. — Can  any  reader  of  the  Devon  Notes  and 
Queries  give  any  information  about  herbs,  especially  those 
that  are  still  used  by  the  Devonshire  people?  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  of  any  that  are  employed  medicinally,  and 
particularly  of  those  used  in  connection  with  charms,  or 
that  derive  increased  virtue  from  being  gathered  at  certain 
times  or  from  certain  places,  as,  (or  example,  Cowflop. 
Even  more  valuable  would  be  any  ,in£^mation  about  herbs 
employed  at  diffdrBQl  seasons,  Qf  ojf  various  occasions  of 
feasting  or  mourning,  either  merely  from  tradition,  as  ever- 
greens at  Christmas-time,  or  with  a  recognized  object,  as  the 
Germans  grew  house-leek  on  the  roof  to  protect  their  house 
from  lightning.  Any  miscellaneous  customs  or  sayings  about 
herbs  would  be  most  welcome,  and  I  should  be  extremely 
obliged  if  any  correspondent  would  be  good  enough  to  write 
to  me  direct  at  Pynes,  Exeter.  Rosalind  Northcote. 

52.  Thomas  Richards. — Professor  W.  Bany-Kaufe — 
Professor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Louvain — writes  to  the  Rev.  R.  Medley  Fulford  as 
follows: — It  is  just  possible  that  Thomas  Richards,  who 
was  Prior  of  Totnes  and  who  at  the  dissolution  became 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  Exeter,  is  the  author  of  an  old  play 
*  Misogonus,'  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  In  this  play  are  two  names  of  localities,  viz., 
'  Banles  bush '  and  '  Pipers'  Hill.'  Can  any  one  inform  me 
whether  these  names  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Totnes 
or  Exeter  ?  To  settle  this  question  would  be  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  Early  English  Drama.  E.D.S. 
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53.  A  Knapman  Shield  of  Arms. — The  accompanying 
sketch  of  a  shield  of  arms  I  made  from  the  original,  painted  on 
an  old  oak  panel,  which  in  the  autumn  of  1896  I  purchased  (for 
appreciative  friends  across  the  Atlantic),  from  the  late  Mr. 
George  Underhill  Wills,  who  resided  at  Sticklepath,  Samp- 
ford  Courtenay.  He  was  in  his  94th  year,  florid,  hale,  and 
hearty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  faculties  (he  died 
Feb.  23rd  of  this  year,  1 902,  in  his  98th  year),  but  we  were  unable 
to  gather  from  him,  or  from  his  niece.  Miss  Wills,  anything 
further  concerning  the  family  or  house  from  which  it  had 
come,  than  that  when  Mr.  Wills*s  father  brought  him  away,  a 
child  of  six  or  seven  years,  from  an  early  home.  West  Wyke, 
it  was  amongst  the  lumber,  and  had  served  as  the  footboard 
of  a  servant's  bedstead.  West  Wyke  is  between  South  Zeal 
and  Throwleighy  and  possibly  this  shield  of  arms,  which  is 
that  of  Knapman  of  Throwleigh,  was  obtained  at  some 
sale  of  household  effects  of  one  of  that  family,  or  of  one  into 
which  it  had  married. 

The  shield  is  dimidiated.  The  first  coat  on  the  dexter 
half  is  that  of  Knapman  of  Throwleigh  {or,  on  a  cross  sa, 
between  four  Cornish  choughs  ppr,  five  blocks  of  tin  marked 
with  a  capital  W,  the  lower  points  of  which  are  encircled  by 
an  annulet.  But  in  this  example  the  '*  W  *'  is  not  a 
Roman  capital,  the  effect  being  more  that  of  a  double  U  in 
"  block  "  type. 

The  Knapman's  bore  the  blocks  of  tin  because  they  were, 
with  the  Battishills  of  West  Wyke  —  the  Endacotts  of 
Throwleigh  —  the  Lethbridges  of  Nymet  Tracey  —  the 
Whyddons  of  Chagford — the  Wykes  of  North  Wyke  and 
other  Wykes  in  South  Tawton — and  other  families  of  that 
parish — Stannators  of  the  Stannary  town  of  Chagford. 

I  find  that  Christian,  daughter  of  William  Knapman  of 
Throwleigh  (first-named  in  the  Visitation  of  1620)  by  Elinor, 
daughter  ot  Arscott,  was  the  wife  of  William  Battishill,  that 
the  daughter  of  Henry  Endicott  of  Throwleigh,  was  the  wife  of 
the  first  William  Knapman*s  grandson  Edward  Knapman — 
that  Robert  Lethbridge  of  Nymet  Tracey,  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  William  Knapman*s  grandson  Alexander  Knap- 
man by  Anne,  daughter  (by  Elizabeth  Shilston  his  wife,  a 
descendant  of  the  Wrays  of  North  Russell  or  Thrusselton, 
of  Sir  John  Whyddon,  militis,  Judge,  Justice  of  the  Common 
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Pleas  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  descendant  of  Symon  Whyddon 
of  Chagford  by  his  wife  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Wyke  of  Cockatree  and  North  Wyke  (living  1434-62  ob.  ante 
1476)  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  &  co-heiress  of  John 
Avenell  of  Blackpool  in  North  Molton.  Charles  Worthy, 
in  his  Devonshire  Wills,  says  "this  Richard  Wykes  seems 
to  have  alienated  much  of  the  family  possessions.  It  was 
at  about  his  time  that  the  Battishills  settled  at  West 
Wyke,  and  by  deed  dated  4th  Ed.  IV,  a.d.  1464,  he  sold  a 
considerable  portion  of  East  Ayshe  to  his  neighbour  Richard 
Northmore  of  Welle.  It  was  also  about  this  period  that  the 
Milfords  became  settled  at  W^igginton,  alias  Wyke  Town,  the 
first  of  them  described  as  of  Wiccanton,  in  the  Herald's 
Visitation  of  1620."  Fifth  in  descent  from  this  Richard 
Northmore,  was  William  Northmore  (born  1639,  Mayor  of 
Okehampton)  whose  first  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  William  Knapman  of  Wonson,  by  marriage  with  whom  he 
acquired  that  property.  Wm.  Knapman's  brother  John  had 
two  daughters,  married  to  Battishill  and  Weekes.  A 
descendant  of  Richard  Wykes  above-mentioned  is  the  Rev. 
William  Wykes-Finch  of  the  Monks,  Chaddesley  Corbett, 
Kidderminster,  M.A.  of  S*-  John's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
present  possessor  of  North  Wyke. 

Richard's  brother  John  Wykes,  head  of  the  Honeychurch 
branch,  was  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  M.A., 
K.B.,  K.C.I. E.,  and  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hole,  B.A.,  present 
Rector  of  North  Tawton. 

The  brother  of  Richard  and  John — Roger  Wykes,  armiger, 
M.P.  for  Plympton,  and  "launce"  at  Agincourt,  was 
ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the  Earl  of  Tankerville. 
The  present  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  his  nephew,  Hardinge 
F.  GifFord,  F.S.A.,  the  Erle-Drax-Grosvenors,  and  the 
daughters,  with  their  children,  of  the  late  J.  S.  Wanley- 
Stawbridge,  M.P.,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Drax  by 
Royal  license,  and  to  whom  the  Charborough  Park  estate 
descended,  inherited  from  Wykes  through  Camill. 

And  of  those  who  claim  descent  from  Roger  through 
emigrants  to  New  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are 
Rufus  Wells  Weekes  of  new  '*  Byndon,"*  Pocantico  Hills,  on 

*  New  Byndon  was  purchased  last  summer  by  Mr.  Rockfeller,  the 
millionaire. 
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the  Hudson  (the  present  owner  of  the  Knapman  shield  of 
arms),  and  my  own  daughters.  With  the  signification  of  the 
mark  W  in  an  annulet  I  am  unacquainted.  The  only  other 
instance  I  have  met  with  in  heraldry  of  a  mark  stamped  upon 
tin  is  on  the  coat  of  Paynter,  of  Antron,  co  Cornwall,  ^'  Az. 
three  blocks  of  tin  ppr,  each  charged  with  an  annulet  sa"  but  no 
letter  is  within  the  annulet.  I  find  in  an  extract  from  pro- 
ceedings in    the    Court    of   Requests,  Bund.  32,    No.  86 — 

" and  John  Wekes  did  in  consideration  of  the  said 

£20,  stand  bound  by  obligacion  of  £i\.o  unto  W"  Dudeney 
with  condition  endorsed  for  the  delivery  unto  the  said  W™.  at 
Chagford,  of  tenne  hundrethes  of  good,  sufficient,  and  lawful 
whyte  tynne  coyned,  and  marchantable  without  the  letter  H, 
every  hundred  contayning  the  weight  of  sixe  score  pounds  of 
tynne  according  to  the  weight  of  the  Quen's  M^ti6s  beame 
at  Chagford." 

The  Knapman  coat  is  followed  by  eight  impalements: 
(i)  Sa.  an  eagle  displayed  with  two  heads  within  a  bordure  ar. 
The  coat  of  Hore.  This  seems  to  be  for  William  Hore 
of  Rushford  in  Chagford,  whose  daughter  Alicia  married 
William,  second  son  of  the  first  William  Knapman.  (2)  Or. 
a  chev.  betw,  three  spear-heads  gu.  The  coat  of  Whyddon. 
This  seems  to  be  for  Sir  John  Whyddon,  the  celebrated 
judge,  whose  daughter  Anna,  as  before  mentioned,  married 
Alexander,  son  of  WiUiam  Knapman.  (3)  Vert  (or  possibly 
azj  for  the  tincture  has  faded  to  a  greenish  turquoise)  a 
buck  springing,  aitired  or.  Possibly  the  coat  of  Richard 
Powell  of  Tiverton,  whose  daughter  Maude  was  wife 
of  William^  third  son  of  the  first  Alexander  Knapman. 
I  came  across,  without  noting  the  authority,  **a  Powell, 
from  Brecknockshire,  who  bore  az,  a  stag  passant  arg,  attired 
orj  between  the  attires  a  regal  crown " :  though  the  only 
Powell  bearing  a  stag  that  I  find  in  Burke  is  Richard  Jones 
Powell,  of  Hinton,  near  Hereford,  Esq.,  this  coat  is  blazoned, 
"i4r.  a  chev,  betw,  thru  roses  gu.  seeded  or,  barbed  vert,  on 
afi  escutcheon  of  pretence,  az,  a  stag  lodged  ar.  upon  a  mount 
vertj  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  mullet  sa.  for  diff,  for 
Downes.  Crest — Out  of  a  ducal  coronet  a  demi  griffin  beaked 
and  legged  or.^'  But,  if  not  for  Powell,  it  may  be  for  the 
fiamily  of  one  of  the  third  William  Knapman's  sons,  who  at  the 
Visitation  of  1620,  with  which  the  pedigree  ends,  were  too 
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young  to  be  married,  the  elder,  the  second  Alexander  being  aged 
19  yrs,  and  the  younger,  the  fourth  William  7  years.  (4) 
Ar.  a  chev.  betw,  three  conies  courant  sa.  The  coat  of  Strode 
of  Strode.     (That  of  Strode  of  Parham,  is  quite  different). 

(5)  Sa.  a  fesse  hetw.  three  battle-axes  ar.  The  coat  of  VVray 
or  Wrey  of  Trebitch,  co.  Cornwall,  descended  from  the 
Wrays    of    Devon,    who    changed    their    name   to  Wykes. 

(6)  Ar.  on  a  chev.  hetw.  three  hoars  passant  sa.  as  tnany  roses 
of  the  field.  The  coat  of  Upcott  of  Upcott.  The  co-heiress 
of  Upcott  married  Shilston,  extinct,  or  removed  temp  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  heir  married  Whyddon.  (7)  Vert  {or  az.  ?) 
a  fesse  hetw.  three  stags  lodged  or.  possibly  Rogers  (?).  The 
coat  of  Rogers  of  Pilton,  Devon,  settled  there  for  seven 
generations,  extinct  in  the  male  line  in  1791.  (the  co-heiresses 
married  Griffith,  and  Studdy)  is  thus  blazoned  *Mr.  a  chn\ 
hetw.  three  stags  courant  gu.''  (8)  Ar.  on  a  fess  vert  (or  az,  ?) 
three  stags  heads  cahossed  or. :  possibly  Arscott  ?  Arscott  of 
Tetcott,  originally  of  Holsworthy,  bore,  per  chev.  az.  and  erm. 
two  stags  heads  cahoshed  or.  The  first  William  Knapman's  wife 
was  Elinor,  daughter  of  Arscott.  The  blazoning  of  the  sinister 
half  of  the  shield  is,  quarterly  first  and  fourth  ar.  a  chev.  gu. 
hetw.  three  Cornish  crows.  The  coat  of  Coade  of  Gid- 
leigh  Castle,  Devon,  and  of  Morval  and  St.  Austell,  co. 
Cornwall.  Second  and  third  ar.  a  saltier  hetw.  four  crosses 
form^e  fiich^e  az.  (or  possibly  vert)  the  coat  of  Shilston. 
The  coat  of  Shilston  (Shilston,  co.  Devon,)  is  thus  blazoned 
"  Erm.   {another^  ar.)    a    saltire    az.    hetw.   four  crosses  formde 

fitchie  sa.'^     (Another,  of  the  second.) 

The  crest  seems  to  be  an  adoption  of  that  of  Whyddon, 
which  is  thus  given  by  Burke  '*  On  a  ducal  coronet  or.  a  swan 
sejant  sa.  heahed  of4he  first ^*  and  by  Polwhele  "  0»  a  torse 
ar.  and  gu.  a  hlack  swan^  heak  ar.  setting  [stc]  in  a  ducal 
coronet.''  The  heraldic  artist,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  latter  blazoning.  He  or  she  has  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  swan  as  being  both  seated  %n 
the  coronet  (ar.)  and  standing  on  the  torse,  though,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  stands  on  the  helmet,  and  the  "  torse  *'  is  no  torse, 
but  has  been  created  by  detaching  and  lowering  the  rim  of 
the  coronet  which  by  the  addition  of  two  pearls  has  been 
converted  from  a  ducal  one  into  approximately  that  of  a 
marquis.     The   band   is  ornamented   with   lattice* work  and 
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not  set  with  jewels,  and  is  defiant  of  the  laws  of  perspective. 
The  helmet  is  ar.  bordered  or,  with  the  beaver  close.  Half 
of  the  swan  has  l^en  broken  or  sawn  off,  but  enough  remains 
to  show  that  the  wings  are  close.  The  motto  is  Virttis  Sola 
Manet.  (The  pedigree  of  the  Knapman  family  will  be  found 
in  Vivian's  Visitations  of  Devon,  p.  518.) 

C.  Lega-Weekes. 


54.  Marriages  of  Devonians  in  Cornwall. — Volume 
XV.  of  Phillimore's  Parish  Register  Series,  consists  of  the 
marriages  that  have  taken  place  in  thirteen  parishes  of  Corn* 
wall  in  the  deanery  of  Trigg  Minor. 

They  have  been  transcribed  from  the  Parish  Registers  and 
collated  with  the  Bodmin  transcripts  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Taylor,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Just  in  Penwith,  whose  efforts  to 
rescue  from  oblivion  the  contents  of  Cornish  Registers  is 
worthy  of  all  praise.  This  volume,  for  a  sufficient  reason,  has 
no  index.  I  have  gone  through  the  entries  and  compiled  a 
list  of  extra-parochial  alliances.  A  number  of  these  concern 
Devon,  and  below  I  have  arranged  them  alphabetically 
as  regards  their  parishes.  Notes  should  be  made  of  these 
entries  and  placed  among  the  Registers  of  the  particular 
•*  parish  of  origin  "  named. 

Many  Devonian  names  occur  with  only  the  description 
**  sojourner  "  after  them. 


2  Apr.  1789 

23  Nov.  1682 

14  Jun.  1676 

12  May  1668 

14  Feb.  1617 
19  Aug.  1795 


13  May  1757 
15  Sep.  1810 


n 


11 


M 


f> 


John  Snell  of  Beaford  &  Mary  Bant,  lie.     ...     15  May  1789,  at 
Anthony  Snell  of  Beaford  &  Mary  Bant,  lie.    29  Apr.  1779 
John  Venton  of  Bradford  &  Mary  Watts    ... 
John  Langford(')of  Bratton  Clovellyft  Francis 

V  CaI  ''  ..•  «•■  ••• 

Wm.  Pethicke  <3*  &  Damaris  Pamer  of  Buck- 
land  Brewer 

Francis  Kawle  M  &  Lucy  Stevens  ^s)  of  Buck- 
land  Brewer 

Richard  Luxton  of  Buckland  Brewer  &  Eliza- 
beih  Avery  (*) 

Wm.  Snowden  of  Cheriton  Bishop  &  Ann 
Polsur,  lie. 

Humphrey  How  of  Clawton  &  Susanna 
Turner,  wid. 

John  Heiiwoodof  Dodbrook&  Mary  Chipman 


S.  Teath 


»• 


»» 


S.  Juliot 


i} 


„       S.  Teath 
„  Lanteglos 
by  Cainelt'ord 


Thomas  Bosanko  of  Down  S.  Mary  &  Mary 

Crispin 
Matthew  Trevan  (7>  of  Egg  Buckland  &  Ann 

OoKC,  HC0  ...  •.«  ••• 

Wm.  Ashley  of  Exeter  &  Elizabeth  Lucas,  lie. 


„     Otterham 

„  Lanteglos 

by  Camel  ford. 


7  Oct.  1756 

4  Jan.  1782 
19  P'eb.  1800 


»i 


»» 


It 


S.  Teath 
.,  Lanteglos 
bv  Camelford 


»»  )» 
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Henry  Mitchell  of  S.  Edmond,  Exeter  &  Mary 

Pope                   ...               ...               ...  2  Apr.  1785 

Jas.Vining  of  S.  Laurence,  Exeter  &  Catherine 

Martyn,  lie          ...               ...               ...  9  Jun.  1761    „       S.  Teath- 

John  Hart  of  S.  Petrock,  Exeter  &  Mary  Inch,  „  Lanteglos 

sojourner,  lie,     ...               ...                ...  7  May  1804  by  Camelford 

Thos.  Norman  of  Ilfracombe  &  Mary  Bray,  lie,  14  May  1807    „     Otterham 

Ricd.Rendel  of  Lamerton  &  Margaret  Rawle  W  2  Sep.  1745    „        S.  Juliot 

Geo.  Sheir  (9)  &  Susan  Hocking<»<»)  of  Lankey  7  Oct.  1678    „            „ 

Thos.  Gerry  &  Grace  Robins  of  Lifton        ...  24  Feb.  1700    „    S.  Clether 

Chris.  Turner  of  Lifton  &  Christian  Hardy  ("'  31  Jan.  1689    „            „ 

Henry  Braddon  of  Lifton  &  Sarah  Clode    ...  2  Dec.  1782    .,  Lanteglos 

by  Camelford 

Henry  Rickard  of  Modbury  &  Elizabeth  Bele  4  Nov.  1746    „            „ 
John   Page  of    Morchard    Bishop  &   Mary 

Jewell, /fc.           ...               ..               ..  6  July  1788    „       S.  Juliot 

Samuel  Scott  of  Northam  &  Honor  Gerry  (")  29  Mar.  17 13    „    S.  Clether 
Walter  Goodet's'  of    North    Petherwyn    & 

Margaret  Rogers f«*)             ...               ...  24  Nov.  1658    „S.  Breward 

Joseph  Ford  of  North  Petherwyn   &  Mary 

Hutton                ...               ...               ...  5  June  1673    „Michaelstow^ 

Thos.  Chapman    &    Jane    Row   of    North 

Petherwyn          ...                ...                ...  5  July  1683    ,,        S.  Juliot 

Richd.  Hawke  &   Margaret  Yeo  of  North 

Petherwyn,  lie    ...                ...               ...  17  Aug.  1741   „     Lesnewtb 

Jas.  Cock  &  Eliz.  Cock  of  North  Petherwyn  15  Feb.  178 1   „     Lanteglos 

by  Camelford 

Jas.  Gilbert  of  Pilton  &  Mary  Martin,  lie    ...  29  Sep.  18 12   „     Lanteglos 

by  Camelford 
Peeter   Emmett  of  Plymouth  &  Mrs    Mary 

Tyack                 ...'              ...               ...  9  July  1672  „  S.  Breward 

Wm.  Cummings   of    Charles   Plymouth  ft 

Mary  Benney,  sojourner      ...                ...  8  July  1805  „      S.  Clether 

Geo.     Savage   of    Plymouth   "&   Thomazin 

Sergeant   <'s>      ...               ...               ...  28  Mar.  1707  „         S.  Juliot 

Wm.  Pearson(»6)  of  Plymouth  &  Catherine 

Harvey               ...               ...               ...  5  Mar.  1797  „      Lanteglos 

by  Camelford 
John    Rawle     of     Plymouth    &    Elizabeth 

Huper                 ...               ...               ...  20  Sept.  1729  „      Trevalga 

Mr.  Ralph  Grange  ft  Mrs.  Susannah  Kendall 

of  Plymouth       ...               ...               ...  17  Aug.  1719  „       S.  Teath 

John   Adams  &  Ann  Madcott,  both  of  St. 

Andrew's  Plymouth             ...               ...  17  June  1746  „      Trevalga 

John  Anstis   of    St.  Budeaux  8c  Elizabeth 

Prideaux             ...               ...               ...  18  Nov.  1724  ,.     S.  Clether 

fohn  Alford  of  Sourton  and  Ann  Herrings...  30  Oct.  1789  „     S.  Clether 
as.  Fry,  w.,  of  South   Molton  and  Sarah 

Hockin,  lie.        ...                ...               ...  16  Dec.  1797  „        S.  Teath 

John  Keat  of  Stoke  Damarell  &  Avis  Libby  26  May  1801  „        S.  Teath 
Mr.  John   Carpenter  of  Tavistock  &   Mrs. 

Christian  Phillipps, /ic.        ...                ...  4  July  1759  „      Lanteglos 

by  Camelford 
'Thomas  Rundle  of    Tavistock  &  Johanna 

Biscombel'7]       ...               ...               ...  29  Mar.  1676  „  Michaelstow 

Mr.  Jacob  Saunders  of  Tawstock  &  Prothesia 

Pike)«8),  lie.         ...               ...                ...  14  Feb.  1724  „      Lanteglos 

by  Camelford 

John  Parsons<'9)  ft  Mary  Ellis  of  Yeamton  2  Feb.  1726  „        S.  Teath 
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The  Gulval  Registers  transcribed  by  the  late  G.  B.  Millet 
and  Wm.  Bolitho,  contain  only  two  references  to  Devon. 
Among  the  births  Richard  Wakeham,  of  Modbury,  21  Nov., 
1784.  Among  the  burials  Samuel  Brown,  of  Honiton, 
15  Jan.,  1748. 

Bradford^  Yorks.  J.   Hamblby  Rows,   M.B. 

55.  Devil  Moving  Stones. — In  connection  with  the  state- 
ment in  the  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  [Antient  Stone  Crosses^  p.  43] 
as  to  the  legend  related  of  the  Church  of  Plympton  St.  Mary, 
the  following  extract  from  a  paper  entitled  "  Comparing  Notes 
with  an  Old  Traveller,"  the  old  traveller  being  Dr.  Veryard,  a 
physician  residing  at  Exeter,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  appearing  in  Sketches  from  Life  and  Jottings 
from  Books  (published  by  T.  C.  Newby,  30,  Welbeck  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  in  1864),  may  be  of  interest — "  In  the 
quaint  dirty  tumbledown  City  of  Poitiers,  Dr.  Veryard 
detected  a  marvel  which  escaped  my  observation.  It  con- 
sisted in  a  stone,  twenty-five  feet  high,  sixty  in  compass,  and 
supported  by  five  small  ones.  '  Some  will  needs  have  S. 
Aldegonde  to  have  brought  it  hither  on  her  shoulders,  with 
the  five  supporters  in  her  apron,  and  that,  letting  one  fall  by 
the  way,  the  devil  took  it  up,  and  following  her  to  the  place 
where  she  erected  the  stone  on  four  pillars,  set  the  fifth  in  the 
middle ;  but,  cunning  artificer  as  he  is,  he  could  not  make  it 
touch  the  great  stone  by  an  inch,  nor  does  it  to  this  day,* " 

VOVAGEUR. 

56.  Iron  Shoes  for  Plough-Oxen. — A  neighbour  of 
mine  in  Exbourne,  Mr.  Cawker,  has  kindly  given  me  two 
old  iron-shoes  for  plough-oxen,  which  he  came  across  when 
digging  in  his  garden,  and  which  he  tells  me  were  called  Q's 
or  cues.  I  rather  think  the  name  should  be  Q,  for  each  shoe 
is  a  little  in  the  shape  of  a  capital  Q,  or  rather  of  a  large 
comma.  Can  any  of  your  subscribers  give  us  any  information 
regarding  these  shoes  ?  Roper  Lethbridge. 

(.1)  Son  of  John  Lamrford,  gent.  (ii)  Of  S.  Petherwyn. 

(a)  Dau.  oiMr.  Sam  Veal,  vicar  St  Teath.       (la)  Of  S.  Petherwyn. 
(3)  Son  of  Wm.  Pethtcke.  ( 13)  Son  of  Jacob  Goods. 

14)  Sem-.,  eent.  (14)  Dau.  of  Ree.  Rogers. 

(5)  Dau.  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.  (15)  Dau.  Ricd.  Sergeant 

{€)  Of  TintageL  (16)  Serflfeant  of  Marines. 

(7)  lunr.,  yeoman.  (i?)  Of  S.Tudy. 

(8)  Dau.  Richard  Rawle,  gent,  by  his        (x8)  All  entries  under  Lanteglos  mean 

second  wife  (Anne  Gtflard).  Lanteglos4>y-Camelfora,  and  not 

(9)  Junr..  gent,  of  Poughill.  Lant^los4>y-Fowey. 
Oo)  Dau  ofEdward  Hoddng,  gent                 (19)  Of  Trevalga. 
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57.  Arms  in  Silverton  Church. — The  following  is  taken 
from  Harl.  MS.,  6072,  no  definite  date  is  given,  but  from 
other  dates  in  the  MS.  it  must  have  been  compiled  about 
1590  to  1598,  as  there  are  notes  with  those  dates  given.  The 
MS.  consists  of  two'parts,  being  bound  up  with  Harl.  M.S,  6067. 

The  part  from  which  these  notes  were  taken  consists  of 
notes  from  churches  in  various  counties,  but  chiefly  in 
London.  These  are  the  only  Devonshire  ones,  and  they  are 
worthy  of  a  corner  in  Devonshire  Notes  and  Queries,  The  arms 
are  roughly  tricked  in  the  original  MS. 

In  Syluerton  Church  in  coun.  Devon. 

Quarterly,    i.  gu.  a  chev.  hetw,  thru 

\   leopard's  faces  arg,  2.  or,  on  a  chev,  gu.  three 

martlets  of  the  field.    3.  arg,  on  a  chief  gu. 

two  buck's  heads  cahoshed  or.    4.  gu.  a  bend 

%gl^^^)p/<^       1   ^^^^^SY  ^^^'     I  Faryndon,  II  Chereldon, 
1?    y  ISagZ^  I   III  Popham,  IV  Hele. 

**  Grata     pro      animabus      magistri 

Faryndon    et  Juliane  uxor   eius  filia  et 

heres     Yalford.        Et     eius    filii     Johis 

Faringdon  et  Johanna  nup  uxor  predict.** 


Cf>    ^    C^ 


**  Grata  pro  animabus  .  .  .  nnper  uxor  .  .  .    Thomoe  Richard 

et  Alexandri  filii  eorundem  alt  et  .  .  .*'     (Part  of  this  inscription 

is  evidently  gone,  viz.,  the  name  of  the  man  and  his  late  wife.) 

Arms.     1.   a  chev,  betw,  three  leopard's  faces,  imp,  gu,  four 

fusils  conjoined  in  fess  arg.  on  each  an  escallop  shell  sa,  Faryndon 

imp,  CJuyiuy,  2.  arg,  a  gridiron  sa,  3.  a 
Portcullis  within  an  orle  of  eight  fleurs  de  lis, 
2  and  3  not  in  Papworth. 

"  Scutum  Willra  Poole  de  H."  (?) 
Quarterly,  i.  and  4.  az,  seme  delis,  a 
lion  ramp,  arg.   2.  and  3.  or,  a  buck's  head 
caboshed  gu.  Arthur  J.  Jewbrs. 


Billy  Wotton, 
An  Exctn  WaUi  Sdkr. 
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58.  Exeter  Water  Sellers. — With  a  photographic 
copy  of  an  excellent  portrait  in  oils  of  Billy  Wotton  (one  of 
the  last  retailers  of  water,  at  per  bucket,  in  the  City  of  Exeter, 
even  after  the  Water  Company  was  established  by  Mr, 
Goldsworthy),  I  enclose  some  bits  of  information  gathered 
from  various  friends. 

W.  H.  D.  writes:— 

''The  water  carriers  in  Exeter  sixty  years  ago  were  quite  an  institution 
Many  aged  and  crippled  men  and  some  women  got  their  living  by  selling 
wal^.  They  got  a  pair  of  shafts,  very  second  hand,  and  wheels  discarded 
from  a  coach  or  cart,  often  not  pairs  or  near  it,  and  a  cask  pitched  all  over 
to  make  it  hold  water.  The  pony,  horse  or  ass  was  as  ancient  as  the 
carriage,  certainly  it  would  now  attract  the  attention  of  an  officer  of  the 
R.S.P.CJL  at  the  present  day. 

**  When  a  poor  fellow  was  down  on  his  luck  a  collection  was  made, 
and  403.  would  set  him  up  as  a  respectable  water  carrier.  The  trade 
certainly  cheated  the  dogs  of  their  food. 

"  The  principal  place  for  dipping  the  wacer  was  the  opening  to  the 
river  just  below  Exe  Bridge  by  Bradbeer's  brush  factoiy.  Here  several 
of  them  could  be  seen  at  a  time  filling  their  barrels  ;  they  drove  into  the 
river  to  the  belly  of  the  beast ;  they  ^ised  a  long  pole  with  a  tin  can  fixed 
to  the  end.  In  winter  the  ice  had  to  be  broken  before  tiiey  could  fill  their 
casks,  which  soon  got  covered  with  ice.  When  the  river  was  in  flood 
they  coold  not  go  into  the  river,  although  some  did  so  at  their  cost.  The 
water,  too,  was  dirty.  To  get  the  cart  up  the  steep  incline  of  Exe  Bridge 
was  painful  work  ;  if  the  man  had  a  family,  wife  and  children  had  to 
work  at  it,  and  the  blows  on  the  beast  were  neither  light  or  few. 

*'  The  water  was  soft  and  used  for  washing ;  it  was  sold  for  a  half- 
penny a  bucket  or  three  buckets  a  penny.  The  receipts  for  one  turn 
might  range  from  6d.  to  8d.,  and  four  turns  a  day  would  be  a  good  day^s 
work.  I  remember  the  cry,  *  Wathur,  wathur^  three  buckets  a  penny.^ 
They  also  dipped  water  put  of  the  leate  at  the  bottom  of  Exe  Street 

•*  When  the  new  Water  Company  supplied  water  at  3d.  per  week  the 
sun  of  the  water  carriers  set.  The  horse  or  ass  died,  the  cart  and  cask 
were  burnt,  and  the  man  retired  to  the  mansion  on  the  hill,  on  his  road  to 
even  a  better  one  than  that,  we  trust*' 

Mr.  Vickers,  of  Topsham,  an  aged  gentleman,  says : — 

''Billy  lived  on  Broadstones"  (this  is  now  West  Street,  the  con- 
Unaation  of  Coombe  Street  to  West  Quarter,  and  looks  directly  across 
unimpeded  to  Haldon).  "He  was  by  trade  a  mason,  and  his  son 
likewise." 

"Brooksman  lived  in  Exe  Lane,  and  fetched  his  water  in  a  barrel 
from  the  Exe  at  Exe  Bridge  triangle  and  sold  it  at  ^d.  per  bucket." 

"Naughty  boys  used  to  play  him  tricks  and  puil  the  plug  out  of  the 
barrel  while  he  wsis  away  delivering  his  sold  bucketfuls." 

G 
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Mr.  Ellis,  plumber,  Friernhay  Street,  tells  me  that — 

"  Ackland  used  to  supply  Holy  Trinity  parish  and  district — living  in 
Chudley's  Court  at  the  bottom  of  Coombe  Street,  and  taking  his  water  at 
the,  then  called,  Dipping  steps  from  the  mill  leat  behind  and  above  the 
Custom  House. 

"  The  road  was  some  lo  to  12  feet  above  the  water,  which  came  down 
mostly  in  turbulent  fashion,  caused  by  the  mill  wheel  and  fall,  about 
150  feet  further  up  stream. 

"About  2  feet  below  the  Dipping  place  the  public  sewer  ran  into 
the  leat. 

'*  Ackland  used  the  barrel  on  wheels. 

"Of  Arthur  Moore  I  only  learn  the  name. 

"The  writer  has  personal  memory  of  Jimmy  Patridge  (Partridge), 
who,  with  his  father  Sam,  lived  on  water  selling  and  charity. 

"  Jimmy  and  his  father,  too,  were  somewhat  of  simpletons — but  both 
accredited,  by  folk  of  the  day,  as  being  more  *R  than  F.* 

"  Jimmy  in  the  late  forties  was  cared  for  by  the  Rev.  Fisher  Turner, 
then  occupying  Priory  House,  next  the  Salvation  Army  Temple ; — and 
having  written  thus  much,  I  begin  to  ask  myself  what  my  position  was 
when  Jimmy  was  being  teased .'  Was  I  the  good  boy — shocked  ?  Did  I 
look  on  amused,  or  did  I  chime  in  .' 

"This  man  dipped  and  carried  away  two  buckets  at  a  time,  using 
a  hoop  to  keep  his  arms  extended." 

Mr.  J.  Hooper,  33,  Paris  Street,  says : — 

"  I  well  remember  seeing  the  water  barrels  being  filled  at  the  Exeter 
Quay  and  near  the  sawpits  in  the  Bonhay,  now  the  Pleasure  ground. 

*•  Father  Napper  was  the  water  carrier  for  St.  Thomas.  My  grand- 
mother, a  laundress,  used  to  get  her  supply  from  him  at  three  buckets  a 
penny,  at  weekly  cost  of  half-a-crown.  Further  supplies  were  procured 
by  the  women  fetching  the  water  from  the  river,  using  two  buckets  and 
a  hoop. 

At  that  time  water  ran  in  the  gutters  on  each  side  of  Cowick  Street, 
and  I  remember  when  the  pump  was  dry  dipping  up  the  water  from 
these  gutters  in  a  bucket  to  put  into  a  tub  to  settle,  to  be  used  for 
household  purposes." 

Mr.  W.  J.  J.  Norton,  of  185,  S.  Sidwell  Street,  Exeter, 

writes : — 

"  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  you  the  information  you  require  about 
Billy  Wotton,  and  this,  I  suppose,  is  the  reason  why.  There  were  more 
than  one  of  these  celebrities  in  thi9  city,  and  each  had  his  daily  rounds. 
Wotton's,  I  think,  must  have  been  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  as  the  upper 
part  (S.  Sidwell's)  was  supplied  by  Johnny  Goss,  who  was  always 
accompanied  on  his  rounds  by  his  son— a  very  tall,  lanky  fellow,  who 
was  daft.  This  Goss  lived  in  Black  Boy  Road  in  the  court  just  above 
the  George  and  Dragon.  And  as  it  was  he  who  supplied  the  water  to  the 
house  in  which  I  lived  in  S.  Sidwell's  some  60  or  70  years  ago,  I  have  of 
course  a  more  personal  recollection  of  him  than  I  have  of  Wotton. 
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''The  street  cry  of  these  'watermen'  (as  they  were  called)  was 
'  Wat-ter,'  and  their  price  was  generally  ^d.  a  bucket  or  three  buckets 
a  penny.  But  as  in  most  other  business  matters,  it  was  a  case  of  '*  supply 
and  demand.*'  For  in  times  of  drought,  in  the  summer,  and  in  mid- 
winter, when  they  had  to  break  the  ice  to  dip  up  the  water,  they  would 
charge  id.  a  bucket.  Housekeepers  were  not  solely  dependent  on  these 
watermen  for  their  supply  of  water  for  washing,  as  many  houses  had  a 
proYision  for  storing  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs,  but  in  dry  seasons  they 
of  course  ran  short,  and  it  was  then  they  had  to  pay  one  penny  a  bucket 
for  their  supply. 

For  several  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  Water  Company  in 
Exeter,  the  '*  Watermen  "  plied  their  trade,  but  when  the  Council  made  it 
compulsory  that  all  houses  should  have  an  efficient  water  supply  for 
flushing  and  other  sanitary  purposes,  of  course  was  a  case  ot  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone." 

Water  for  drinking  or  cooking  purposes  was  obtained  from  pumps  and 
wells.  Of  course,  that  obtained  from  the  "  watermen  '*  was  totally  unfit 
for  this  purpose,  as  you  may  imagine  from  the  sources  from  wiJch  it  was 
obtained — the  ordinary  dipping  places  being  at  the  back  of  the  Custom 
House,  Engine  Bridge,  and  Shooting  Marsh  Stile,  each  being  close  to  a 
sewage  outfall." 

I  trust  this  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Dexon 
Notes  and  Queries^  and  that  the  note  may  draw  out  more 
complete  information. 

Exeter.  G.  L.  Boundy. 

[We  reproduce  the  portrait  of  Billy  Wotton  which  Mr.  Boundy  has 
been  good  enough  to  send  us. — Eds.1 

59.  Devonshire  Inn  Signs. — Many  articles  and  treatises 
have  been  published  on  the  Signs  of  Inns,  etc.,  and  amongst 
the  number  one  of  especial  local  value  by  the  late  Mr.  R. 
Dymond,  entitled  "  The  Old  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Exeter,*' 
Setting  aside  the  corruptions  in  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
signs,  such,  for  example,  as  the  Bag-o-Nails  for  Baccanals,  an 
interesting  chapter  might  be  written  on  the  change  in  the 
name  and  character  of  many  belonging  to  the  same  inn, 
tavern,  or  place  of  business.  In  former  days  the  Salutation 
was  a  frequent  sign — an  Exeter  example  existed  at  the  old 
Eastgate — and  was  commonly  represented  by  the  picture  of 
an  Angel  saluting  the  Virgin  Mary.  After  the  Reformation 
the  name  was  continued,  but  in  many  cases  the  subject  of  the 
representation  was  altered :  in  some  to  The  Soldier  and  Citizen^ 
one  figure  saluting  the  other ;  in  others,  by  two  hands  clasped 
together.     Again,  formerly  horses  were  extensively  employed 
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carriers  was  frequently  designated  the  Packhorse  or  the  Bell- 
horse  (the  leading  horse  was  so  named),  but  when  wheeled 
vehicles  began  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  sign  in  some 
places  was  changed  to  Tke  Waggon  and  Horses. 

Although  many  alterations  are  susceptible  of  explanation, 
it  appears  probable  that  some  were  wholly  due  to  caprice. 
Mr.  Dymond  cites  one  of  this  class  in  the  name  of  Tke  Three 
Mariners  outside  the  Water  Gate,  Exeter,  being  at  a  late 
period  changed  to  the  Cornish  Inn.  A  double  alteration  of  this 
kind  is  shown  in  the  following  abstract  of  a  deed  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  an  inn  at  Honiton  in  the  i8th  century.  It 
is  dated  Sept.  i,  1700,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  lease 
granted  by  Lord  Courtenay  of  Powderham,  to  Ann  Smith 
of  Honiton,  of: — 

"All  that  Messuage  Tenement  and  Dwelling  House  with  the  Appur- 
tenances being  a  public  house  and  formerly  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  Nackei-s  Hole  but  now  of  the  Mermaid  situate  lying  and 
being  in  Northootes  Lane  within  the  Borough  of  Honiton  .  . 
now  in  the  oocupatton  of  Rebecca  Hake  widow,"  for  99  years 
contingent  on  three  lives,  aged  respectively  12,  10,  19  (children  of 
Ann  Smith),  she  paying  the  yearly  rent  of  five  shillings ;  also  six 
pence  annually  "  unto  the  Portreeve  of  the  Borough  of  Honiton."  Also 
the  sum  of  five  shillings  **  for  and  in  the  name  of  an  Herriot  or  fifarlieve," 
on  the  death  of  any  of  the  three  lives.  Further,  Ann  Smith  was  to  pay 
Lord  Courtenay,  "the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds  .  .  .  and  one 
Moidore  in  Gold  ...  at  or  before  the  Execution "  of  the  Deed. 
Signed  *^  Courtenay,"  with  Seal  attached. 

The  Herriott  and  ffarlieve  (Farleu,  Farley),  here  men- 
tioned, appear  to  be  identical  in  meaning;  but  according  to 
Blount  (TenureSy  ed,  1874,  283-4),  " '°  some  manors  westward 
they  distinguish  farleu  to  be  the  best  good,  as  heriot  is  the 
best  beast  payable  at  the  tenant's  death ;  *'  the  latter  term 
seems  to  be  a  Devonshire  one. 

In  the  deed  quoted  above,  the  original  name  of  the  Inn 
was  the  Knacker's  Hole^  but  some  time  prior  to  1790  it  had 
been  changed  to  the  Memtaid ;  and  this,  so  states  Farquharson 
(Hist,  of  Honiton,  59),  subsequently  became  the  present  Crown 
and  Sceptre.  Knacker^s  Hole  is  probably  identical  with  Knacker's 
Yard,  where  old  worn-out  horses  are  slaughtered  ;  and  several 
places  have  been  so  termed.  Crownhill,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Budeaux,  a  short  distance  from  Plymouth,  was  formerly 
for  the  carriage  of  goods,   and  then   the  house  of  call  for 
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known  as  Knackers  Knowle;  and  in  Polwhele's  Cornwall 
(I,  77),  is  called  "  Nacker's  hole.*'  A  place  called 
**  Narkurs  *'  (6  miles  from  Liskeard)  is  mentioned  in  the 
Cornwall  Directory.  These  seem  to  point  to  the  same 
meanii]^  as  that  of  the  Honiton  sign,  which  apparently 
was  so  named  from  its  proximity  to  the  knackers'  yard. 
Local  enquiries  have,  however,  failed  to  corroborate  this 
suggestion  or  to  throw  any  light  upon  its  origin. 

While  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  draw 
attention  to  a  few  local  signs  recorded  by  authors,  but 
which  have  now  disappeared. 

The  Barnstaple  Inn^  in  St.  David's  parish,  is  noted  in  the 
London  Chronicle  of  April  6,  1765 ;  and  is  also  recorded  in 
Brice  and  Co.'s  Old  Exeter  Journal^  March  10,  1791.  In  the 
latter  paper  of  the  same  year  (Aug.  25)  is  reported  a  meeting 
of  creditors  at  the  Oakhampton  Inn^  in  St.  Thomas*  parish. 
According  to  Jenkins  {Hist,  of  Exeter,  1806,  359),  the  Falcon 
Inn  stood  '<  near  the  scite  of  the  ancient  Northgate,"  where 
there  was  a  cold  bath,  supplied  by  a  fine  spring,  that  issued 
"from  under  the  City  walls."  In  1880  Mr.  J.  Jerman 
described  the  re-discovery  of  this  spring  during  some 
excavations  for  buildings. 

In  his  Social  History  of  the  Sonlhem  Connties^  Mr.  Roberts 
relates  the  particulars  of  an  interview  he  had  with  a  very  old 
woman,  whose  father  had  kept  packhorses,  and  who,  mistaking 
him  for  a  carrier,  -*  warmly  recommended,  as  a  house  where  I 
should  find  good  treatment,  The  Rolling  Pin,  Chopping  Knife, 
Exeter."  Neither  of  these  signs  are  mentioned  in  Larwood's 
work,  and  possibly  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  double 
title ;  it  may,  however,  be  noted  that  there  is  yet  remaining 
(at  least  there  was  in  1868)  an  Inn  in  Honiton  called  the 
Chopping  Knife. 

T.  N.  Brushfield,  M.D. 

60.  Bridge  and  Caw  (II,  p.  18,  par.  18). — Would  Caw  be 
a  lapse  in  spelling  of  the  word  Clawa,  which  in  old  law  meant 
a  close  or  small  enclosure.  The  book  from  which  I  get  this 
word  was  published  nearly  200  years  ago. 

Emily  Skinner. 
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6i.  Anglo-Saxon  Coins  from  Totnes  Mint. — The 
illustration  given  is  of  five  coins,  coined  at  the  Totnes 
Mint,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  978  to  1016,  which  recently 
came  into  my  possession.  The  late  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  in  a  paper 
on  **  Devonshire  Coins  and  Moneyers  "*  (Devonshire  Associa- 
tion Trans.,  vol.  x,  p.  609),  gives  a  list  of  nineteen  coins  (in- 
cluding these  five)  which  were  coined  at  Totnes  in  this  reign, 
and  all  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal  Cabinet,  at  Stock- 
holm. Nos.  I,  2,  3,  are  similar,  and  the  obverse  has  the  bust  of 
the  King  facing  left,  holding  a  sceptre  with  the  legend + 
iGDELRED  REX  ANGLO  +  :  the  reverse,  a  cross  in  centre  with 
the  word  crux  in  the  angles:  legend  +  ^lfstan  m-o  tota. 
No.  4  has  an  obverse  bust  of  the  King  facing  right,  with- 
out sceptre,  legend  +  iCDELDRED  rex  anglo  +  :  reverse, 
**  Hand  of  Providence  "  pointing  downwards  from  the  sky 
between  Alpha  and  Omega  legend,  dodda  m-o  totanje 
No.  5  is  the  similar  type  to  No.  4,  but  by  a  different 
moneyer,  +  manna  m-o  tota.  The  fact  of  Totnes  being 
ten  miles  up  the  Dart,  and  undoubtedly  in  very  early  times 
a  place  of  importance,  and  a  fortified  town,  would  make  it 
singularly  suitable  for  a  Mint,  and  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
that  privilege  with  Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Lydford. 

Of  the  coiners  of  these  five,  the  coiner  of  the  first  three 
iELFSTAN  is  fouud  in  the  Devon  Mints  at  Exeter  and  Lydford, 
as  well  as  Totnes,  that  of  No.  4  appears  at  Totnes  only. 

It  is  noticeable  that  with  reference  to  "  Barnstaple,  a  Mint 
Town  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  Norman  Times"  (II,  p.  60, 
par.  38),  the  names  of  the  coiners  there  referred  to  appear 
on  coins  minted  at  Exeter. 

Edward  Windeatt. 

62.  Silver  in  Place-Names  (I,  par.  143,  p.  187; 
par.  178,  p.  210;  par.  182,  p.  219;  II,  par.  2,  p.  2). — The 
name  is  one  that  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  can  only  be 
decisively  determined  when  (i)  all  the  old  spellings  have 
been  collated  with  each  other  (2)  and  with  the  dialectical 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  when  (3)  the  phonetic  changes 
of  its  vowels  and  consonants  have  been  duly  considered. 
Also  when  (4)  all  the  sites  that  bear  the  name  have  been 
examined  in  the  light  of  the  several  possible  derivations. 

On  examining  the  written  form  Silver  we  find  it  has  two 
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syllables.  The  first  has  a  vowel  with  an  ancestral  sound  of  u 
similar  to  the  German  ii  in  iibel.  This  is  borne  out  by 
Sulfreton  for  Silverton  A.D.  1086.  The  second  has  an 
initial  consonant  that  may  have  been  originally  /,  and 
because  of  Verner's  I^aw  has  become  v. 

The  ancestral  sound  of  e  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in 
Anglo-Saxon  times  owing  to  the  **  enclosing  "  influence  of  r. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  A-S.  Sigel  or  Sygel= 
the  sun  (used  also  as  a  man's  name)  becomes  Sil,  cf,  Silsden- 
in-Craven,  Yorks.,  which  in  1086  was  Syghelsdene  and  in  1379 
was  Syglesdeyn.  Sil  occurs  in  Silchester,  which  Bosworth 
translates  5^/=best,  and  ceaster^ciiy^  a  very  doubtful  deriva- 
tion, as  here  Sil  is  most  likely  Lloegrian. 

We  also  find  Silton,  Yorks.,  occurring  as  Seletun.  The 
A.-S.  words  that  might  enter  into  the  derivation  of  Sil  are 
Sygel=s\m\  Sigel = rye;  suI=sl  plough;  sel  or  syl=a,  hall  or 
dwelling;  syl=Si  sill,  ground-post,  log,  pillar;  5^/= good, 
excellent.  The  second  syllable  ver  may  come  from  wer  or 
woTj  meaning  an  enclosure,  also  a  fishpond  or  weir  (as  in 
Wareham,  Dorset) ;  wer=3,  man ;  and  fer—ai  journey  with 
perhaps  an  extended  sense  of  a  way,  path« 

The  dialectical  pronunciation  will  help  us ;  if  it  be  spoken 
as  in  Cornwall  it  will  be  Selver. 

Seeing  that  Silver  so  often  occurs  on  the  wooded  banks  of 
a  stream,  the  probability  is  that  it  contains  a  reference  to  a 
stockaded  weir,  syl-wer,  a  fishpond  having  been  formed  by  a 
damming  enclosure  of  stakes. 

With  this  definition  the  adjective  Little  could  fit  in,  it  is 
often  met  with  in  conjunction  with  Silver.  The  name  may 
mean  ''  the  excellent  enclosure."  Again  it  may  be  an  older 
Celt,  a  place-name,  and  if  so,  probably  means  "  the  extensive 
view,"  Syl  or  S»7=a  view,  and  ver  (modern  f;^^r)= great,  big. 
There  is  Silva  Cross  in  S.  Ives,  Silver  Valley  in  Calstcck,  and 
Silverwell  in  Perranzabuloe,  and  Sellan  Veor,  all  in  Cornwall, 
the  first  of  which  is  by  Dr.  Bannister  (on  grammatical  grounds, 
erroneously)  explained  from  Sell = a,  prospect  and  va=a  place. 
Site-seeing  would  prove  this. 

1  would  contest  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel's  conclusion  that 
Silver  stands  for  the  Latin  Sylva,  a  wood,  because  (a)  it  is 
unlikely  that  a  Latin  word  would  be  adopted  by  simple, 
unlearned  Saxon  folk  as  a  place-name  of  frequent  use  ;  (b)  the 
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Domesday  spelling  Sulfreton  points  away  from  Sylva,  con- 
taining as  it  does  the  terminal  r,  a  letter  which  we  must  needs 
borrow  and  tack  on  to  Sylva  in  order  to  make  this  derivation 
complete.  As  bearing  on  this  subject  a  reference  to  the 
earliest  use  of  <  sylvan '  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Llewellin*s  derivation  from  Sulh-ford^  an  artificial  and 
narrow  ford,  is  ingeniously  worked  out,  but  is  not  convincing. 
The  word  Scealfr=a.  didapper,  a  bird  of  the  goose  family, 
developed  into  Shelfer.  Referring  to  Shefermere  in  Hunts, 
we  find  in  No.  733  of  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl. : — **  In  australi 
uero  parte  illius  est  aqua  angusta  trium  stadiorum  longa  quae 
uocatur  Scaelfremaere  bece — in  cuius  fine  est  stagnum  quod 
uocatur  Sclefremaere,"*  a  mere  which  was  probably  the  haunt 
of  didappers.  Mr.  Llewellin  quotes  Trenchford,  immediately 
preceding  the  above  quotation  Trendtnere  is  mentioned. 

It  is  possible  that  all  the  Silvers  may  not  possess  the  same 
derivation. 

Norton,  Bradford.  J.  Hambley  Rows,  M.B. 

63.  Little  Silver  (I,  p.  187,  par.  143;  II,  p.  2, 
par.  2). — Going  from  the  Northgate  in  Exeter  down 
the  hill  across  the  bridge,  and  then  ascending  towards  St. 
David's  Church,  there  stood  on  the  hill  on  your  right  a  group 
of  tenements  which  formerly  went,  and  I  believe  still  go,  by 
name  of  Little  Silver.  I  do  not  see  how  now  or  ever  they 
can  have  been  connected  with  a  ford  over  a  stream.  Close  by 
was  a  lane  formerly  called  Pound  Lane.  At  Lympstone, 
nearly  opposite  Wotton  Pound,  three  cottages  formerly 
stood  near  the  stream  in  the  meadow,  south  of  the  lane 
which  leads  from  Lympstone,  past  Wotton  Pound  to 
Rogues  Roost  and  the  Common.  These  were  adjacent  to 
a  ford  and  also  near  a  pound.  Little  Silver  in  Shobrook 
certainly  lies  near  a  stream,  anciently  no  doubt  crossed  by 
a  fordy  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Little  Silvers 
in  Cadeleigh,  Crediton  and  Manaton  (I,  p.  219),  but 
neither  Little  Silver  in  Dunsford,  Torington  (I,  p.  210)  or 
in  High  Bickington  are  near  a  stream,  so  that  the  evidence 
against  and  for  a  ford  over  a  stream  is  about  equal. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  termination  ford  and  the 
place  names  ford  and  forda,    locally    pronounced   vord   and 

*  Kanble.  Codex  Diplomaticus  Alvi  Saxonici.    Vol.  II,  p.  12. 
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vorduy  are  sometimes  the  equivalent  of  the  ancient  worthy^ 
"worthy  being  a  low  German  form  of  the  high  German 
werdtty  and  having  the  same  meaning  as  the  North-country 
garth  and  the  Midland  yard.  As  hele  means  a  roof  or  house, 
so  worthy  means  a  farmyard.  In  the  Devonshire  Domesday 
worthy  appears  as  orda  or  orde  or  urde,  and  one  Blacheurde 
or  Blatch worthy  in  Cornwood  is  now  known  as  Blachford. 

The  above  derivation  of  ford  would  seem  to  favour  Mr. 
L.lewellin*s  suggestion,  in  so  far  as  it  gets  over  the  difficulty 
that  quite  one-half  the  Little  Silvers  are  not  near  a  stream  at 
all.  But  it  introduces  a  fresh  difficulty  in  that  it  strikes  at 
the  root  of  his  derivation  of  Staverton,  Tiverton,  Thorverton 
and  Silverton,  on  which  that  suggestion  rests.  Staverton 
appears  in  Domesday  as  Stovretona,  Tiverton  as  Tovretona, 
Silverton  as  Sulfretona,  and  Thorverton  does  not  appear 
there  at  all ;  but  since  Torneberia,  which  )s  close  to  it, 
does,  we  may  infer  that  Thorverton  is  a  corruption  for 
Torneton.  Stovre,  Tovre  and  Sulfre  (or  as  we  might  write 
them  Stover,  Tover  and  Sulfer)  seem  three  independent 
words  which  probably  do  not  contain  the  word  ford  at  all. 
When  so  many  parishes  have  their  Little  Silver,  their  Cold 
Harbour  and  their  Porches,  and  quite  half  of  the  Little 
Silvers  are  nowhere  near  a  stream,  these  names  must  surely 
apply  to  some  features  or  institutions  which  were  common 
to  most  manors.  Whilst  owning  to  misgivings  as  to  Mr. 
£lworthy*s  derivation,  it  seems  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
the  best  yet  hazarded.  Oswald  J.  Reichbl. 

64.  The  Family  of  Holberton  or  Holbbton,  Devon. 
The  members  of  the  family  of  Holberton,  formerly  Holbeton, 
have  been  land  owners  in  the  parish  of  Newton  Ferrers,  South 
Devon,  for  several  centuries. 

The  estate  of  Torre,  or  Overtorre,  now  belonging  to  Mr. 
G.  R.  O.  Holberton,  Solicitor,  Plymouth,  was  originally 
granted  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Puslinch  or  Poselynch, 
in  the  same  parish,  to  John  Holbeton  in  fee  simple,  subject  to 
the  annual  payment  of  decern  solidos  sterling,  and  the  sum  of 
ten  shillings  is  still  annually  paid.  This  grant,  of  which  we 
give  a  facsimile,  is  in  Latin,  without  date,  and  is  considered  to 
have  been  made  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Edward  H.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  deed,  measuring  11 J  inches  in  width  by  8f  inches 
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from  top  to  bottom,  beautifully  written,  and  with  the  seal 
perfect.  But  the  scribe  who  wrote  it  was  illiterate,  and  it  is 
full  of  clerical  errors.  Prebendary  F.  C.  Hing^eston-Randolph 
has,  with  his  ever  ready  kindly  help,  enabled  us  to  solve  the 
difficulties  in  making  the  transcript  which  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  the  writer  of  the  original  created. 

Thomas,  lord  of  Puslinch,  in  consideration  of  forty  marks 
.paid  by  John  Holbeton  of  Overton  gave  and  confirmed  to  him 
and  his  heirs  and  assigns  a  farling  of  land  lying  and  being  in 
Overton  with  its  appurtenances,  at  an  annual  reat  of  ten 
shillings  to  be  paid  at  Easter  and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael 
the  Archangel,  doing  visit  and  service  at  the  Manor  courts, 
and  grinding  corn  at  the  Manor  mills.  Dr.  Oliver  says 
that  a  farling  of  land  was  perhaps  thirty  acres  {Monast. 
ExoniensiSf  p.  321,  note.) 

Mr.  Holberton  has  also  a  few  acres  of  land  adjoining 
Torre  Estate,  but  in  the  parish  of  Holbeton. 

The  Manor  of  Newton  Ferrers  was  purchased  by  William 
Holberton  in  1760.  At  the  present  time  one  moiety  belongs 
to  Col.  T.  N.  Holberton,  R.A.,  and  to  Mr.  Vaughan. 
H.  A.  Holberton,  and  the  other  to  the  representatives  of  the 
late  Mr.  Michael  Williams,  of  Gnaton  Hall,  in  the  parish  of 
Newton  Ferrers.  This  William  Holberton,  and  many  other 
members  of  the  family,  were  buried  in  the  Church  or  Church- 
yard of  Newton  Ferrers,  where  there  is  a  family  tomb. 

For  many  years  before  1829  the  family  arms  used  were 
described  as  *'  Or.  on  a  bend  azure  3  mascles  of  the  first,  between 
3  boars  heads  of  the  second.  Crest,  a  boards  head  erased  azure. 
By  deed  of  grant  from  Herald's  College  dated  25th  July, 
1829  (10  Geo.  4th)  the  arms  were  re-arranged,  the  crest 
somewhat  altered,  and  the  motto  ''  Ora  et  labora  "  added,  and 
are  therein  described  as : — Per  fesse  or  and  azure ^  a  pale  counter- 
changed,  over  ally  on  a  plain  fesse  with  cottises  engrailed  ermine  between 
3  mascles  J  as  many  boars  heads  erazed  gules.  And  for  the  crest,  on  a 
wreath  of  the  colours  upon  a  mount  vert  in  front  of  2  tilting  spears  in 
saltire  proper  a  boar's  head  erect,  couped  gules.  G.R.O.H. 

Sciant  presentes  et  futuri  quod  Ego  Thomas  de  Veteri  ponte  dominus 
de  Poselynche  pro  summa  quadraginta  marcarum  sterlingorum  legalis 
monete  Anglicane  quondam  Johannes  Holbetone  de  Overture  solvit  michi 
dicto  Thome  pre  manibus  dedi  concessi  et  hac  presenti  carta  mea  con- 
firmavi  prefato  Johanni  Holbetone  pro  homagio  et  servicio  suo,  pro  ano 
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f  arlingo  terre  mee  jacentisetexistentis  in  Overtore  predicts  cum  suis  omnibus 
pertinenciis  quem  dictus  Johannes  Holbetone  de  me  in  eadem  Villa  quon- 
dam tenuit.  Tenendum  et  habendum  sibi  heredibus  et  assignatis  [suis]  de 
xne  et  heredibus  meis,  libere,  quiete,  pacifice,  et  integre  jure  hereditare* 
Imperpetuum.  Reddendo  inde  Anhuatim  michi  prefato  Thome  et  heredi- 
bus vel  assignatis  meis,  decem  solidos  sterlingorum  ad  duos  Anni  terminos 
scilicet  ad  festum  Pasche  quinque  solidos,  et  ad  festum  Sancti  Michael  is 
Archangeli  quinque  solidos,  pro  omnibus  serviciis  et  demandis  :  Salvum 
faciendo  in  eodem  manerio  meo  de  Poselynche  predicto  [pro]  quatuor  liberis 
precariis  in  autumpmo  scilicet  semell  (sic)  salvum  falcare  bis  metere 
semel  Arrare  Annuatim  et  dictus  vero  Johannes  Holbetone  et  heredes 
vel  assignati  sui  tenentnr  molere  bladum  suum  ad  molendinum  meum 
de  Poselynche  Ac  Sectam  Curie  mee  bis  per  annum  in  manerio  meo 
de  Poselynche  per  summonicionem  octo  dierum  scilicet  ad  festum  Inven- 
cionis  Sancte  Cnicis  et  ad  festum  sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli.  Et  si 
contigerit  dictum  Johannem  Holbetone  (sic)  vel  heredes  suos,  in  curia  mea 
fecisse  defaltam  in  uno  die  incidisse  per  sex  denarios  sint  quieti  et 
forisfactura  per  visum  legalium  virorum  emendetur.  Et  quando  contigerit 
dictam  terram  relevare  tunc  heredibus  vel  assignatis  suis  dicti  Johannis 
Holt)etone  pro  dimidia  marca argenti  esse  reveletur.  Preteria  concessi  dicto 
Johanni  Holbetone  et  heredibus  vel  assignatis  suis  rationabilia  pasturagia 
in  communione  in  eodem  manerio  meo  de  Poselynche  cum  averiis  suis 
a  festo  Sancti  Michaelis  Archangeli  usque  ad  festum  Purificationis  beate 
Marie  Virginis  Annuatim  per  presentes.  Et  ego  vero  predictus  Thomas 
et  heredes  mei  totum  predictum  farlingum  terre  ac  communia  pasturagia 
predicta  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis  prefato  Johanni  Holbetone  et 
heredibus  et  assignatis  suis  contra  omnes  gentes  tenemus  et  warantizabimus. 
Et  nt  hec  mea  donado,  concessio,  rata  et  stabilis  permaneat  huic  presenti 
carte  mee  Sigillum  meum  Apposui.  Hiis  testibus: — Domino  Willelmo  de 
Perare.  Domino  Johanne  de  Albamara.  Domino  Johanne  Mumynglande. 
Waltero  de  Mumynglande,  et  Waltero  de  Fenton  ac  multis  aliis. 

65.  Barnstaple  Prison. — At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  this  prison  was  locally  known  as  **  the  Bakehouse." 
Can  any  reader  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  say  how  it  acquired 
this  curious  appellation  ?  Mr.  J.  R.  Chanter,  in  a  lecture  on 
the  History  of  Barnstaple,  delivered  at  the  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution  in  that  town,  in  1865,  said: — ** There 
was  also  a  place  of  confinement  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  fish  market,  called  the  Bakehouse,  used  as  a 
temporary  lock-up.  I  have  myself  seen  prisoners  confined 
there,  imbibing  beer  by  sucking  it  through  a  tin  tube  from  a 
jug  held  up  outside  the  grating  by  their  pals  without,  and  it 
was  a  common  practice  to  jeer  and  push  sticks  at  the 
prisoners.*'  But  Mr.  Chanter  does  not  say  why  the  nickname 
was  given. 

A.  J.  Davy. 
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66.  Leach  Family  (II,  p.  58,  par.  36). — In  reply  to 
a  query  in  your  last  issue,  the  note  in  that  issue  will  show 
that  the  John  Leach  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Sir  Alexander  Napper,  Knight,  was  John  the  uncle  of  the  first 
Simon  Leach,  the  Chancellor  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  not  John 
the  grand£aither.  The  coat  impaling  Napper  on  the  tomb  at 
Cade.eigh  is  that  of  Sir  Walter  Leach,  son  of  Sir  Simon,  who ' 
married  Sara  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Napper,  the  first  Baron- 
et, the  son  of  Sir  Alexander  Napper.  This  branch  of  the 
Napper,  Naper,  or  Napier  B^mily,  when  it  first  came  into  Eng- 
land (circ.  Hen.  VI 11^  settled  at  Exeter  and  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Ltiton  Hoo  in  Bedfordshire,  The  Baronetcy  is  now 
extinct  (see  Burke).  They  bore  a  coat  org.  a  saltire  engrailed 
gu.  between  fomr  roses  of  ike  last.  The  same  coat  is  borne  to- 
day by  the  Irish  Napers,  the  Somerset  Napiers,  and,  with 
slight  differencing  by  Lord  Napier  and  Ettrick,  the  head  of 
the  Scotch  family  from  which  the  others  are  sprung. 

In  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Roberts  of  Stockley  Pomeroy  a 
village  close  to  Cadeleigh,  referred  to  by  Martin  Dunsford  in 
his  History  of  Tiverton  under  the  year  16^5,  is  the  following 
entry: — 

'*Siiiion  Lech  of  Cadley  was  Head  Sherrive  this  yeere  . . .  The  13th  day 
of  September  Mr.  Sherrife  rood  at  powdroam  to  meet  King  Charrels  there 
and  from  that  they  road  at  Plimmech  to  see  the  goin  away  of  the  fleet  and 
there  road  with  Mr.  Sherrief  many  of  his  men." 

"Powdroum"  is  of  course  Powderham  the  then  residence 
of  Simon's  patron,  Sir  William  Courtenay,  who  had  created  the 
vast  Courtenay  Estate  in  Ireland  and  had  formerly  owned 
Cadeleigh  Court.  In  turn  Powderham  became  the  house  of 
Simon's  *' noble  godsonne  Willm.  Courtnay/*  of  whom  an 
interesting  account  was  recently  given  (II,  p.  6,  par.  6.) 

Simon  apparently  ^'roud'*  from  Cadeleigh,  but  must  have 
waited  at  Powderham  as  the  King  did  not  pass  that  way  until 
the  15th  September,  on  which  day  he  was  journeying  from 
Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerset  to  Ford  House  near  Newton 
in  Devon.  Charles  passed  to  the  south  of  Exeter  to  avoid 
the  plague  which  was  then  raging  in  that  City,  and  probably 
crossed  fthej  Exe  at  Topsham.  Charles  returned  to  Ford 
House  from  Plymouth  on  the  24th  following  and  left  again  on 
the  26th,  sleeping  that  night  at  Hinton  St.  George  as  before. 
Simon  Leach  attended  him  to  the  boundary  of  his  jurisdiction 
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as  Sheriff,  as  the  King  knighted  him  at  Ford  Abbey,  at  the  then 
extreme  limit  of  Devon.  Presumably  when  the  Sheriff  knelt 
to  pay  his  adieus  he  arose  the  first  Sir  Simon  Leach. 

Aoiong  the  Sherifi*s  many  men  that  for  thirteen  days  ^'roud" 
with  him  was  probably  his  son  Walter.  Walter  must  have 
pleased  the  King  in  some  way,  for  he  was  in  turn  knighted  at 
Whitehall  the  following  year,  where  doubtless  he  had  gone  at 
His  Majesty's  invitation. 

Altogether  it  was  a  lucky  visit  for  the  Leach  family,  and 
while  it  helped  them  upwards  in  the  world,  it  gave  the  King 
*^  strenuus  assert ors  **  in  the  dark  days  that  were  coming. 

Thomas  Roberts  knew  the  family  well,  and  mentions  else- 
where in  his  Diary,  reports  he  had  heard  in  their  house. 

The  Rev.  Roger  Granville  draws  my  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  Dennis  Grenvile  in  the  Granville 
History.  Dennis  was  a  younger  brother  of  Bridget,  who 
married  Simon  Leach  the  **assertor  strenuus"  of  the  tomb,  the 
son  of  the  foregoing  Walter.  Like  his  elder  brother  John, 
Dennis  Grenvile  sometimes  **datted  his  lettars"  from  the  good 
house  at  Cadeleigh.  At  the  date  of  the  letter  following,  Dennis 
was  not  in  orders,  but  ultimately  he  became  the  non-juring 
Dean  of  Durham.  He  is  writing  to  Mr.  George  Trosse  a 
college  friend,  afterwards  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Exeter, 
probably  a  relation  of  Henry  Trosse  the  friend  and  Executor 
of  Simon's  grandfather.     Simon  had  died  on  the  25th  of  the 

previous  month. 

Cadeleis^h,  July  28,  1660. 
Dear  Friend, 

I  had  according  to  my  promise  written  to  you  before  this  time  had 
I  gotten  into  Devonshire  as  soon  as  I  imagin'd  I  should.  I  met  with  an 
obstacle  in  my  journey  down,  which  oblig'd  me  to  go  towai'ds  London, 
thence  upon  the  sad  occasion  which  I  believe  you  have  heard  of  long  ere 
this.  I  mean  the  loss  of  my  brother  Leache,  who  is  so  much  lamented  in 
these  parts  as  any  man  hath  been  these  many  years.  And  truly,  I  think, 
very  justly,  having  great  ground  to  conclude  that  God  hath  sanctified  his 
dispensations  towards  him  unto  his  soul  by  several  passages  before  and 
since  his  death,  and  that  he  would  have  prov'd  a  great  instrument  of 
God's  glory  and  of  good  unto  his  country,  had  it  been  the  Will  of  God  to 
have  granted  him  a  long  life.  But,  blessed  be  God,  howsoever  he  dis- 
poseth  of  us,  for  His  dealings  with  us  are  for  the  best,  tho'  they  appear  to 
us  otherwise.  .  ."  Arthur  Fisher. 

67.  Sir  Simon  Leach  of  Cadeleigh. — I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  notes  in  the  recent  issues  of 
DivoH   Notes   and   Queries    on   the  monument   to   Sir   Simon 
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Leach  in  Cadeleigh  Church,  as  I  am  nearly  connected  with 
the  Leach  family,  my  great  aunt,  Miss  Elford,  of  Bickham, 
Roborough,  having  married  in  1777  Mr.  George  Leach,  who 
resided  at  Spitchwick,  near  Ashburton.  In  the  notes  there  is 
a  singular  discrepancy  in  the  dates,  as  Sir  Simon  Leach*& 
will — a  long  extract  from  which  is  given — is  said  to  have  been 
proved  in  1637,  but  on  the  monument  he  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  on  the  30th  of  June,  1708.  There  were  evidently  two 
Sir  Simons',  but  which  erected  the  monument  is  not  very  clear. 

I  have  in  my  possession  the  Leach  pedigree  from  1558, 
which  commences  with  John  Leach,  Rector  of  Talaton,  wha 
about  1582  was  made  a  Canon  of  Exeter  Cathedral  and 
Archdeacon  of  Totnes,  and  in  1587  he  became  Chancellor  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Exeter.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Alexander  Napier,  and  had  a  large  family.  The  pedigree 
comes  down  to  George  Leach,  who  married  Miss  Elford,  but 
I  cannot  find  Sir  Simon  in  it ;  but  in  a  short  supplemental 
pedigree  I  find  John  Leach,  of  Crediton,  whose  son  Simon 
married  Elizabeth  Rowe,  and  their  son  was  Sir  Simon,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  living  in  1620,  but  it  does  not  appear 
when  he  was  born.  He  is  said  to  have  been  made  a  Baronet 
at  the  coronation  of  King  Charles  the  Second  in  1660,  but 
whether  that  was  so  or  not  does  not  appear,  but  he  had  sons, 
none  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  Baronets.  Why  his  father 
became  a  blacksmith  I  cannot  imagine,  or  how  he  came  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Leach  family,  whose  pedigree  I  have,  I 
cannot  make  out,  but  the  arms  are  the  same,  viz. — Ermine,  on  a 
chief  indented  gtdes — thru  ducal  coronets  or,  and  the  crest — out  of  a 
ducal  coronet  a  forearm  issuing  erect,  habited  prober  holding  a  serpent 
entwined  thereon. 

George  Leach,  who  married  Miss  Elford,  had  four  children, 
neither  of  whom  ever  married,  viz. — ^Jane,  born  in  October, 
1780;  George  in  "May,  1782;  Jonathan  in  March,  1784;  and 
William  Elford  in  February,  1790.  Jane  died  about  1858. 
George,  who  was  well  known  in  South  Devon,  was  a  great 
sportsman  and  a  very  popular  man  in  society.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Crapstone  in  Buckland 
Monachorum,  which  property  now  belongs  to  me.  He  died 
in  1861.  Jonathan  was  a  Lt.-Colonel  in  the  Army,  and 
served  throughout  the  Peninsular  War  in  the  Rifle  Brigade, 
and  at  Waterloo,  where  he  commanded  his  battalion,  and  was 
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made  a  C.B.     I  have  the  diary  that  he  kept  thsoughout  the 

two  campaigns,  which  is  very  interesting.     I  have  also  his 

Waterloo  medal  and  his  Peninsular  medal  with  twelve  clasps 

(a  very  unusual  number)  for  Rolliz,  Vimiera,  Busaco,  Orontes, 

D'Onoz,    Cuidad    Rodrigo,    Badajoz,   Salamanca,    Victoria, 

Pyrenees,    Novelle    Nive,    and    Toulouse.     He   died   about 

1857.     William    Elford,    who  was  a   F.R.S.  and    a    great 

authority  on  ornithology  and  many  scientific  subjects,  died 

many  years  before,  and  at  George's  death  the  Leach  family, 

as  far  as  Devonshire  goes,  came  to  an  end,  and  as  £ar  as  I 

know   I   am  their  only  representative.     I  have  remarkably 

good  portraits  of  his  father  and  mother  by  Northcote. 

Exmautk.  H.  C.  Adams. 

[If  Col.  Adams  will  refer  to  my  first  note  again  (or  better  still  to 
Vivian^s  Visitations)  he  will  find  his  queries  clearly  answered  with  no 
discrepancies.  Col.  Adams  traces  his  Leach  pedigree  from  John  the 
brother  of  Simon  the  blacksmith,  and  it  is  Simon  who  is  the  progenitor 
of  the  Cadeleigh  family,  not  John.  Hence  Col.  Adams  finds  no  Leach 
knights  (there  were  no  Leach  baronets  in  either  line)  in  John's  pedigree, 
for  these  knights  were  all  descendants  of  Simon  and  collateral  to  John. 
The  facts  in  connection  with  their  knighthoods  are  as  I  give  them.  The 
blacksmith  came  to  be  a  memt)er  of  the  Leach  family  by  being  bom  the 
brother  of  John,  and  the  blacksmith's  son,  the  first  Sir  Simon,  erected  the 
tomb  as  (in  his  will)  he  says  he  did.  This  Sir  Simon  died  in  1637.  It 
was  his  great-grandson,  the  second  Sir  Simon,  who  died  in  1708.  I  think 
CoL  Adams  will  find  on  enquiry  that  there  are  others  living  who  trace 
their  descent  from  the  original  John  Leach  of  Crediton.] — Arthur  Fisher. 

68.  Forkiston,  Forston,  Lukbham  (II,  p.  25,  par.  23). — 
Lukeham  alias  Luccombe,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  the  name 
of  a  family  which  gave  its  name  to  Stockleigh  Luccombe 
in  Cheriton  Fitzpaine.  There  is  a  parish  of  the  name  of 
Luccombe  in  Somersetshire. 

Can  Forston  be  an  alias  for  Forsham  which  is  in  the  parish 
of  Drewsteignton,  or  for  Fursden  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
Cadbury,  or  for  La  Furze  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Shobrook  ? 

There  are  many  places  called  Forkis,  usually  written 
Forches,  for  instance  in  Sandford.  Without  further  par- 
ticulars it  is  dii&cult  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  but  the 
spelling  of  all  these  words— if  Forches,  Fursden  and  Luc- 
combe  in  Somerset  are  intended — suggests  an  up-country 
and  not  a  West-country  scribe.  The  nature  of  the  document 
in  which  they  occur  and  the  ratifications  of  the  superior  lords 
would  probably  settle  the  localities.      Oswald  J.  Reichel. 
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69.  Briefs  Rblating  to  Devon. — The  following  briefs 
are  copied  out  of  the  Register  of  Hartburn  Parish,  in  the 
CO.  of  Northumberland: — 

Sept  9     Collected  upon  a  Brief  for  Loss  by  fire  at  Ide  in  the  County  of 

171 1         Devon  the  sum  of  one  shilli  five  pence  j  the  whole  Loss 

amounted  to  the  sum  of  718;^  the  aforesd  Collection  at  present 

in  the  hand  of  ]n^  Robinson  Clerk  afterwards  Rec4  the  17 

June  1713  at  Morpeth  By  ]n<>-  Crutchley  Coll. 

May    9     Collected  upon  a  Brief  for  a  Loss  by  fire  in  y«  Parish  Church 

1714        of  S'-  Mary  Church  in  y«  Countv  of  Devon  the  Sum  of  Two 
shill :  Tenpencc  halfpeny  the  whole  Loss  amounting  to  y«  Suai 
of  I392;f  OS.  00.  Rec<*  June  y«   15  1714  by  Tho:  Burton  Coll. 
June  20     Colected  upon  a  Brief  for  Loss  by  fire  at  Witheridge  in  the 

1714        County  of  Devon  and  for  Chilton  in  the  County. of  Berks  the 

Sum  of  one  Shilling  &  Eightpence  the  whole  Loss  of  Both 

amounted    to    y«    Sum    of    iii6jf    Rec<*    by    Tho.    Burton 

ColK  Nov  3»t»  17 14. 

Octo.  3<»    Collected  upon  a  Brief  for  Shipwash  Church  in  the  County  of 

1714  Devon  the  Sum  of  two  shilling  one  peny  *  the  whole  Loss 
amounted  to  y«  sum  of  ii5S£  Kecd  by  Tho.  Burton 
Coll'   Novr  3  17 14. 

1717  Collected  upon  a  Brief  for  a  Loss  by  fire  att  Ottory  S^-  Mary 
in  y«  county  of  Devon  the  Sdm  of  Seven  Shillings  and  four 
pence  the  whole  Loss  amounted  to  y*  Sum  of  44^;^ 
Kecd  by .  C.  H.  Sp.  P. 

70.  Haydon  Family. — Can  anyone  give  information  re- 
garding a  family  of  Haydon,  living  at  Crediton  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  head  of  the  family  was,  I  believe,  a 
serge  weaver,  whose  Christian  name  was  Nathaniel,  and  who 
is  buried  in  the  parish  church.  He  had  several  children ;  the 
son  of  the  eldest,  Rebecca,  bom  in  1737,  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Rudall,  Vicar  of  Crediton.    This  Rebecca 

Haydon  married  one  Harvey  (?)  who  was   Paymaster 

Sergeant  of  the  Devon  Militia  in  1796.  He  got  into  trouble 
during  the  war  with  France  whilst  Purser  of  H.M.S.  Arethusa, 
and  changed  his  name  to  his  wife's  maiden  name  in  order  to 
escape,  and  from  him  I  am  descended.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  the  name  of  this  man  and  to  obtain  information  as  to 
Rebecca's  parents  and  ancestors.  I  know  there  were  Haydons 
in  Crediton  in  the  sixteenth  century,  possibly  younger  branches 
of  the  Cadhay  family.  I  also  know  that  Nicholas  Haydon  (1620- 
1676),  the  eighth  son  of  Nicholas  Haydon  of  Cadhay,  married 
Anne  Trosse  of  Exeter,  whose  mother  was  named  Rebecca, 
and  that  he  called  his  eldest  daughter  after  her.  As  this  name 
had  never  before  appeared  in  the  family,  it  seems  a  fair  in- 
ference that  my  Rebecca  came  from  the  daughter  of  Nicholas. 

34,  Union  Park,  Boston,  Mass.  N.  W.  ]•  Haydon. 


Pulpit,  E*sl  Allinglon. 
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71.  Some  Notes  on  the  Brasses,  Heraldry,  and 
Monuments  in  East  Alungton  Church. — These  inter- 
esting memorials  of  the  past  do  not  appear  to  have  received 
much  attention  from  our  county  historians.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  S.  Andrew,  and  is  a  large  and  spacious 
structure,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  tower  at  the  west  end,  an  octagonal  stair  turret 
outside  the  north  wall,  and  a  south  porch  entered  by  a 
drcolar-headed  doorway.  In  this  porch,  to  the  right  of  the 
doorway  which  gives  access  to  the  church,  is  a  holy-water 
stoup.  Its  height  from  the  floor,  as  well  as  the  height  of 
both  the  outer  and  inner  doorways  of  the  porch,  point  to 
the  lowering  of  the  floor-level  at  some  restoration  or  re- 
construction of  the  porch.  Within  the  building,  under  the 
tower,  there  is  a  handsome  alabaster  font,  with  medallions  in 
high  relief  on  its  sides.  An  inscription  round  the  edge  records 
that  it  was  placed  there  in  memory  of  Henry  Reymundo  For- 
tescue,  who  was  for  54  years  Vicar  of  this  parish  and  died  in  1898. 
The  old  font  of  plain  stone,  now  disused,  is  placed  on  one 
side,  also  under  the  tower.  There  are  three  piscinae  remaining. 
In  a  window  in  the  north  wall  there  is  some  coloured  glass, 
representing  a  pnest  holding  a  book  in  one  hand  and  a  chalice 
in  the  other.  The  arms  of  **  John  Fetters  Custemer  of  Devon, 
1565,"  painted  on  wood,  are  hung  up  on  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave.  He  gave  20s.  to  be  paid  yearly  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish  (as  well  as  many  others)  '*  out  of  Corneworthy,"  and 
his  arms  are  to  be  found  in  the  church  of  every  parish  thus 
benefited. 

A  screen  carved  in  oak  runs  across  the  nave  and  two  aisles. 
The  tracery  of  the  upper  part  is  Ferpendicular  in  character, 
but  the  panels  below  appear  to  be  made  up  of  miscellaneous 
pieces  of  carved  oak — mostly  old  bench  ends. 

The  octagonal  pulpit  is  also  elaborately  carved  in  oak,  the 
body  bearing  Tudor  characteristics,  while  the  billetted  cornice 
round  the  top  is  Jacobean  and  probably  was  added  later.  The 
following  devices  occur  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  panels, 
viz. : — (i)  Three  Flumes  or  Frince  of  Wales'  Feathers ;  (2) 
Harp;  (3)  FortcuUis;  (4)  Rose;  (5)  Thistle;  (6)  Fleur-de- 
lys;  (7)  Unicorn;  (8)  Lion; — each  suitably  crowned  with 
different  kinds  of  crowns.  There  are  also  the  following 
shields  recording  the  various  matrimonial  alliances  of  the 

H 
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Fortescues,  viz. : — (i)  Az.  a  bend  engrailed  arg,  cotised  or 
(Fortescue)  impaling  arg.  a  chev.  gu,  hetw,  3  coots  sa,  (South- 
cote  of  Mohuns  Ottery) ;  (2)  Fortescue  impaling  arg.  a  chev. 
sa,  and  a  label  of  3  points  gu.  (Prideaux  of  Netherton) ;  (3) 
Fortescue  impaling  masonry,  org.  and  sa,  a  chief  indented  sa^ 
(Reynell  of  Ogwell) ;  (4)  Fortescue  of  Spriddleston  impaling 
Fortescue  of  Fallapit,  differenced  with  a  mullet  and  crescent 
respectively ;  (5)  Fortescue  impaling  arg.  on  a  bend  gu.,  3  mill- 
rinds  or.  (Speccott  of  Thombury) ;  (6)  Fortescue  impaling  gu. 
a  saltire  vaird  (Champemoun  of  Modbury) ;  (7)  Sa.  3  pheons 
(Nicholls  of  Trewane  in  St.  Kea,  Cornwall)  impaling  For- 
tescue ;  (8)  Fortescue  impaling,  arg.  a  chev,  gu.  betw.  3  talbots 
passant  sa.,  a  crescent  for  difference*  (Talbot). 

The  following  genealogical  notes  on  those  members  of  the 
Fortescue  family  and  their  descendants  who  were  connected 
with  East  Allington  will  explain  these  shields  f  : — 

The  family  derives  its  origin  from  Sir  Richard  le  Fort,  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Fort  Esou  or  strong  shield,  through 
having  protected  the  Conqueror  with  his  shield  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings.  Hence  the  motto  of  the  family,  Forte  Scutum 
Solus  Ducum.  After  eleven  generations,  William  Fortescue,  by 
his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  and  sister  and  co-heir 
of  Thomas  Beauchamp  of  Ryme  (18  Rich.  II.)  had  two  sons  : 
(i)  Sir  John,  who  was  Captain  of  Meaux  (temp.  Hen.  V.)  and 
married  Elinor,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Norries,  and  (2) 
William  of  Wimston,  who  married  Isabel,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Falwell.  Sir  John's  eldest  son.  Sir  Henry, 
who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ireland, 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  Fallapit  of 
Fallapit  as  his  second  wife,  and  thus  Fallapit  passed  into 
the  Fortescue  family.  Their  son  Richard  of  Fallapit  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  Hill  of  Shilston,  whose  son 

*These  are  the  arms  of  Talbot^  but  I  cannot  trace  in  the  published 
pedigrees  any  marriage  with  a  Talbot.  In  the  Carew  Scroll  of  Arms 
{Devon  Notes  and  Queries^  Vol.  I,  Part  II),  No.  353,  p.  53,  it  is  stated  that 
Fortescue  quartered  the  Sirms  o(  Sackbye — viz.,  ^^Arg.  betw,  a  chev.  sa.  3 
greyhotmdes  cur.  sa,  coler.  or"  but  I  cannot  find  this  marriage  recorded 
anywhere. 

fTo  avoid  repetition  the  following  abbreviations  arc  used,  viz. : — B. 
denotes  Brass ;  M.,  Monument ;  S.,  Floor  Slab ;  P.,  Arms  on  the  Pulpit 
(all  in  East  Allington  Church) ;  P.R.,  East  Allington  Parish  Register ;  and 
F.,  Shields  of  Arms  in  Fallapit  House. 
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John  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  Hingeston  of 
Wonwell  [F.] ,  whose  only  daughter  Elizabeth  inherited  Falla- 
pit.  William  Fortescue  of  Wimston  (see  above),  who  married 
Isabel  Falwell,  had  a  son  John,  who  married  Jane,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  John  Preston  (16  Hen.  VII).  Their  son  John 
of  Spriddleston  (29  and  30  Hen.  VHI)  married  Alice,  daughter 
of  John  Cookworthy,  whose  son  was  Lewis  Fortescue,  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  John  Fortescue  of  Fallapit  (see  above),  thus 
uniting  the  Fallapit  and  Spriddleston  branches   [P.]    [F.] 

Their  son  John  Fortescue  of  Fallapit  was  buried  21  Sept., 
1595,  aged  7O9  [P*R-]  [6.]  having  married  Honor,  daughter 
of  Edmond  Speccott  of  Thornbury  [P.]  [F.]  She  was 
buried  8  Sept.,  1606  [P.R.]   [B.] 

Their  son  and  heir  Edmond  was  baptised  8  Nov.,  1560, 
died  2ist  and  was  buried  25  July,  1624  [P.R.]  [S.]  He 
was  Sheriff  of  Devon,  and  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry  and  sister  of  Sir  Richard  Champemoun  of  Modbury 
[P.]  [F.]     She  died  28  Jan.  and  was  buried  3  Feb.,  i6ll  [S.] 

Their  second  son  John  was  heir.  He  was  baptised  30 
Sept.,  1586,  and  was  buried  12  Feb.,  16JJ  [P.R.]  [?  M.] 
He  married  first  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmond  Prideaux  of 
Netherton  [P.]  [F.] ,  who  died  29th  and  was  buried  31  Oct., 
1628  [P.R.]  [S.]  ;  secondly  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Sir  Richard  Reynell  of  East  Ogwell  [P.]  [F.] 
by  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Reynell  of  Greedy 
Wiger.  She  was  buried  23  May,  1663  [^P-RJ  [S.]  This 
John  Fortescue  had  a  sister  Elizabeth,  who  was  baptised 
1585  and  married  1601,  John  Nicholis  of  Trewane  in  St. 
Kea,  Cornwall  [P.R.]  [P.] 

Sir  Edmund  Fortescue  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  and 
Sarah  (see  above).  He  was  baptised  16  July,  1609  [P.R.] ; 
Governor  of  Charles  Fort,  Salcombe,  for  the  King,  and 
predeceased  his  father  at  Delph  in  Holland,  where  he  was 
buried.  He  married  8  Nov.,  1633,  Jane,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Southcote  of  Mohuns  Ottery,  [P.]  [F.]  She  died  22  Sept., 
1642  [P.R.] 

Their  son  Sir  Edmund,  Knight  and  Baronet,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  iifth  Lord  Sandys  of  The  Vine. 
He  died  30  Dec,  1666,  and  was  buried  14  Jan.,  166^ 
[P.R.]  [S.] 
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Their  son  Sir  Sandys  Fortescue  died  27  Oct.,  and  was 
buried  2  Nov.,  1683  [^'^O  [^J  ^^  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Lenthall,  Knight,  of  Basingsleigh.  She 
died  19  January,  168J  [P.R.]  [S.]  Their  only  child 
Elizabeth  married  Seyliard  and  died  s.p.,  when  this  branch 
of  the  family  terminated,  and  Fallapit  passed  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Peter  Fortescue,  the  fourth  son  of  John  Fortescue, 
by  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux  (see 
above).     Peter  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bastard. 

Their  son  Edmund,  who  died  9th  and  was  buried  15  Jan., 
173J  [P.R.]  [M.]  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sampson 
Wyse  of  Dittisham.  She  died  18th  and  was  buried  22 
Aug.,  1722  [P.R.]  [M.]  Their  eldest  daughter  Mary 
married  William  Fortescue  of  Buckland  Filleigh,  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  She  was  buried  4  Aug.,  1710  [P.R.]  [M.] 
leaving  an  only  child  Mary,  who  became  the  wife  of  John 
Spooner,  and  inherited  the  Fallapit  property  March,  1734, 
on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Sandys 
Fortescue  (see  above).  Mary  Spooner  died  24  July,  1752 
[M.]  and  her  only  child  Mary  having  predeceased  her, 
Fallapit  passed  to  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Edmund 
Fortescue.  She  died  in  1768,  when  Fallapit  passed  to  her 
niece  Catherine,  daughter  of  Dorothy,  the  third  daughter  of 
Edmund  Fortescue,  who  had  married  Sir  Thomas  Bury  of 
Exeter.  Catherine  Bury,  his  eldest  daughter,  married,  15 
Dec.,  1745,  Nathaniel  Wells,  Rector  of  East  Allington.  He 
died  28  Sept.,  1762  [M.]     She  died  10  July,  1770  [M.] 

Their  eldest  son  Edmund  Wells,  born  1752,  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  Fortescue,  and  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Peter  Blundell  of  Collipriest,  and  died  X779. 

Their  son  Edmund  Nathaniel  William  Fortescue,  born 
1777,  died  1 82 1  [S.]  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William 
Long  Trosse  of  ITrevoUard  in  Cornwall  [F.]  She  died  1850, 
leaving,  among  other  children,  two  sons  (i)  William  Blundell 
Fortescue,  bom  1816,  who  married  Harriet  Maria,  second 
daughter  of  Major-General  Thomas  Taylor,  C.B.,  of  Ogwell, 
and  (2)  Henry  Reymundo  Fortescue,  bom  1820,  Rector  of 
East  Allington  1844-98,  who  married  Ellen,  daughter  of 
Percival  Walsh  of  Staunton  Harcourt,  Oxford  [M.] 

The  three  most  interesting  monuments  are  now  fixed  to  the 
east  wall  of  the  south  aisle.    These  are : — I.  A  brass  engraved 
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vith  two  standing  figures  with  the  hands  closed  in  prayer. 
The  man  wears  a  long  cloak  with  pendulous  sleeves  and  a 
ruff;  the  woman,  a  gown  elaborately  embroidered  down  the 
front  of  the  body  and  skirt,  a  hood  and  a  ruff.  Below  is  this 
inscription  : — ''  Here  lyeth  buried  the  Bodies  of  John  Fortescue 
Esquier  and  Owner  his  wife  which  John  Deceased  xxvth  daie 
of  December  Ano  1595  beinge  the  age  of  Ixx  yeres  And  the 
saide  Owner  Deceased  the  *  daie  of  *  Anno  Dominj  * 
Beinge  of  the  age  of  *  yeres."  These  represent  John 
Fortescue  and  Honor,  daughter  of  Edmund  Speccott.  She 
was  buried  at  East  Allington  8  Sept.,  1606  [P.H*]  but  the 
blank  spaces  in  the  inscription  above  were  never  filled  up. 

II.  The  second  brass  represents  a  kneeling  woman  with 
hands  clasped  in  prayer  and  wearing  a  whimple.  There  is  no 
inscription  on  this  brass,  but  above  is  a  stone  tablet  sur- 
mounted with  a  shield  of  the  Arms  of  Fortescue  supported 
by  two  scrolls  and  inscribed : — 

Non  rex,  non  Caesar,  non  haeros  pennanet  uUus 
Quseq*    suis  aderat  Elysabetha  jacet. 
Obi  it  Martii  Anno  Domini  1572 

^tatis  suae  63. 

This  Elizabeth  was  probably  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Fortescue  of  Fallapit,  by  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of 
William  Hingeston,  and  wife  of  Lewis  Fortescue  of  Spriddle- 
ston,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  Henry  VIIFs  reign. 

III.  A  stone  monument  consisting  of  a  pediment  supported 
on  two  columns,  beneath  which  are  two  figures  kneeling  on 
cushions  on  either  side  of  a  low  pedestal,  which  supports  a 
shield  surmounted  by  a  helm,  and  on  the  floor  a  book  in  front 
of  each  figure.  The  male  figure  is  in  armour  but  bare-headed, 
the  woman  in  a  loose  gown  falling  in  folds  about  her  body  and 
wearing  a  coif.  There  were  inscriptions  formerly  both  on  the 
panel  below  the  figures  and  on  the  front  of  the  pedestal,  but 
they  are  obliterated.  The  back  of  the  monument  was  once 
decorated  with  seven  shields  of  arms  interspersed  with  labels 
bearing  inscriptions,  but  these  last  are  quite  illegible  now,  and 
of  the  shields  the  following  only  are  decipherable,  viz.  :— 
(i)  Fortescue  impaling  On  a  fess  betw,  3  griffins  heads'  erased 
3  .  .  ;  (2)  Fortescue  impaling  Gu.  a  lion  ratnpt.  regardent ; 
(3)  Fortescue  impaling  Champernoun ;  and  (4)  Fortescue  impaling 
ReyneU.      The  shield  resting  on   the  pedestal  is  quarterly: 
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(i)  Fartescue ;  (2)  Speccott ;  (3)  Preston  {Or,  on  a  bend  Az.  3 
crosses  patty  fitchy  of  the  first) ;  (4)  defaced.  This  monument 
probably  commemorates  John  Fortescue,  who  died  i6jj,  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Prideaux,  who  died 
1628  [P.R.]  There  is  a  brass  plate  attached  to  this  monu- 
ment inscribed :  **  Here  lyeth  John  Fortescu  (sic)  and 
Margarett  his  wyfFe  On  their  Soules  and  all  Crysten 
Soules  Jhii  have  mcy/*  but  it  does  not  belong  to  it,  and 
until  a  recent  date  was  lying  about  the  church  loose.  It 
refers  to  John  Fortescue  of  Fallapit,  who  married  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  Hingeston  of  Wonwell,  whose  daughter 
and  heiress,  Elizabeth,  brought  Fallapit  to  Lewis  Fortescue  of 
Spriddleston. 

IV.  On  the  south  wall,  A  large  marble  monument  sur- 
mounted with  a  shield  bearing  the  Arms  of  Fortescue 
impaling  Wyse  {Sa.^  3  chevrons  erm.)  and  this  inscription : — 

Here  lye  the  Bodies  of  Edmund  Fortescue  Esq.  of  Fallapit  and 
Mary  his  wife,  daughter  of  Mr.  Sampson  Wyse  of  Dittisham.  She 
dyed  on  the  i8th  day  of  August  1722  in  the  63  year  of  her  age ;  He, 
on  the  9th  of  January  173}  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

And  also  of  six  of  their  children,  Peter,  Mary,  Edmund,  Sarah, 
Dorothy,  Grace.  Edmund  dyed  on  the  24th  of  January  16^  in  the  2nd 
year  of  his  age.  Sarah  dyed  on  the  22nd  day  of  November  1701  in  the 
5th  year  of  her  age.  Peter  dyed  on  the  loth  day  of  January  1707  in  the 
2 1st  year  of  his  age. 

Mary  was  married  to  William  Fortescue  of  Buckland  Filleigh,  now 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  by  whom  she  had  issue  Mary  their  only  child  :  soon 
after  whose  birth  she  dyed  on  the  ist  day  of  August  1710  in  the  21st  year 
of  her  age. 

Dorothy  was  married  to  Thomas  Bury  Esq.  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  by 
whom  she  had  issue  Catherine  and  Dorothy,  and  dyed  on  the  12th  day  of 
July  1733  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age. 

Grace  dyed  unmarried  at  the  Rolls  in  London,  on  the  8th  day  of 
March  174S  in  the  43rd  year  of  her  age  and  by  her  direction  in  her  last 
Will  was  here  buried. 

They  rest  in  the  Humble  Hope  of  a  Happy  Resurrection  while  to  us 
remains  the  example  of  their  Piety,  Benevolence  and  Innocence.  To 
their  most  beloved  and  ever  honoured  memory  the  above  mentioned 
William  Fortescue  (Executor  and  Testamentary  Heir  of  Edmund)  and 
Elizabeth  Fortescue  (the  only  surviving  child  of  Edmund  and  Mary) 
have  caused  this  monument  to  be  erected.    ^1745. 

V.  On  the  floor  of  the  south  aisle,  immediately  below  the 

preceding,  are  the  following  inscriptions  on  flat  stones  : — 

(a)  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sarah  the  Daughter  of  Sir  Edmund 
Fortescue,  Knight  and  Baronet,  who  died  the  26th  April,  1685. 
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(6)  A  small  stone  inscribed  '*D.  Bury  1792.*' 

(c)  Another  inscribed  S.W.  1839 ;  E.W.  1845  ;  S.W.  1865.  [These  are 
members  of  the  Wells  family  buried  in  the  Fortescue  Taalt  which  is 
immediately  beneath.] 

{d)  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sandys  Fortescue  who  dyed  the  27th  Oct. 
1683,  ^tatis  suae  23.    Elizabeth  his  lady  dyed  January  19th  1682. 

{e)  Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sir  Edmund  Fortescue,  Knight  and 
Baronet,  who  dyed  30th  December  1666. 

(/)  RL.W.  1789. 

fe)  F.W.  1861. 

VI.  In  the  chancel : — 

(a)  On  south  wall.  A  large  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Wells,  Rector  of  this  Parish,  died  28  Sept.  1762,  aged  40,  and  of 
Catherine  his  wife,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Bury  of  Exeter,  died  10 
July  1770,  aged  43.  They  had  issue  eleven  children — ^AHce,  Catherine, 
Elizabeth,  Edmund,  Dorothy,  Mary,  William,  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  Elizabeth- 
Fortescae,  Thomas.  The  above  was  erected  by  their  eleven  children. 
Below  the  inscription  is  a  shield,  Sa  a  lion  rampt  {Wells)  impaling 
quarterly  (i)  and  (4)  erm  on  a  chev.  02.  a  rose  betw,  2  fleurs  de  lys  {Bury^ 
(2)  and  (3)  Fortescue.  There  are  the  following  lines  on  this  monument  :— 
''Fame's  boastful  Chissel,  Fortune's  silver  Plume 

Mark  but  the  mouldering  Cross,  and  deck  the  Tomb ; 

How  loved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  you  not ; 

To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot ; 

A  heap  of  dust  remains  of  you  alone  ; 

Tis  now  your  Fate,  and  soon  will  be  our  own." 
(h)  On  the  north  wall,  A  tablet  To  the  memory  of  Rev.  William 
Wells,  39  years  Rector  of  this  Parish,  died  20  Aug.  1839,  aged  83; 
Elizabeth  his  wife,  died  i  Sept.  1836,  aged  79 ;  William  Bury,  their  only 
son,  died  23  Nov.  1834,  aged  52 ;  Elizabeth-Fortescue,  wife  of  Vice- 
Admiral  Richard  Arthur,  C.B.,  died  at  Plymouth  Aug.  16  1853,  aged  69 ; 
also  Caroline  Josephus  Wells  died  25  Feb.  1875,  ^UP^  ^2- 

{c)  On  the  north  wall  over  the  screen,  A  tablet  "  erected  by  the  Parish- 
ioners and  other  friends  in  loving  memory  of  Henry  Reymundo  Fortescue, 
for  54  years  Rector  of  this  Parish,  who  died  21  May  1898,  aged  78  years." 
Below  are  the  arms  of  Fortescue  impaling  Gu,  betw,  a  chev,  arg,  3  spear 
heads  of  the  second  {Walsh  of  Staunton  Harcourt,  Oxford.) 

VII.*    In  south  aisle : — 

{a)  Large  wall  tablet  to  John  Eveleigh,  Vicar  of  Winkley,  died  1770, 
and  Martha  his  wife,  died  1781. 

(6)  Floor  slab.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  John  Fortescue  of  Fallapit,  Esq., 
buried  23  May,  1660. 

"The  Casket's  here,  wherein  a  mind, 
Bedect  with  grace  and  vertue  shin*d ; 
The  Church,  ye  Poor,  ye  Rich,  a  friend 
Have  lost,  who  Heaven  hath  gained.*' 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Brooking-Rowe  for  many  of  the  inscriptions 
in  Section  VII. 
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Arm» — Fortescue  impaling  Reynell.    (This  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richd.  Reyneli  of  Ogwell.) 

(c)  Tablet  Dorothy,  wife  of  Thomas  Hurrell,  died  1734;  Thomas, 
their  son ;  Thomas  Hurrell,  Rector,  son  of  J.  Hurrell  of  Wakeham, 
Aveton  Gififord,  died  1737,  aged  32, 

(<4  Sarah  Fortescue  died  29  Oct.  1628.  (This  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  E.  Prideauz  and  wife  of  John  Fortescue.) 

(tf)  Moore,  gent.,  died  4  Oct.  1626. 

(/)  Floor  slab.  Samuel  More.  Whole  length  figure  of  a  man  cut  in 
the  stone,  hands  in  prayer  ;  by  his  side,  a  staff  with  a  ball  on  top. 

{g)  Floor  slab.  Edmund  Fortescue,  sometime  High  Sheriff,  died  21 
July  1624.  A  figure  of  a  man  in  cloak  or  robes  ;  in  the  corner,  the  head 
of  a  staff  like  a  cross  patee. 

(/i)  —.-^  fortunati  Edmundi  Fortescue  armigeri  epitaphalium. 

Here  lyeth  a  weight  (wight) 
Of  worthie  discent 
Whose  losse  for  her  worth 
The  people  lament 
The  rich  for  her  love 
And  kind  affabillitie 
The  Poore  for  her  almes 
Deeds  and  hospitallitie. 
Obiit  28  Janr.  Ano.  Dni.  161 1. 
(This  relates  to  Mary  Champernoun,  wife  of  Edmund  Fortescue.) 
(1)    Dorothy  Bury  died  27  Nov.  1802.    (This  was  the  second  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bury  and  Dorothy  his  wife.) 

(/)  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rev.  Nath.  Wells,  wife  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Serle  of  Kingsbridge,  died  18  June  1802. 

(A)  Edmund  Nathaniel  William  Fortescue  1777-1821. 

VIII.   On  the  north  wall : — 

(a)  A  large  tablet  with  convex  oval  panel,  to  the  "memory  of 
Elizabeth,  late  the  Pious  wife  of  Richard  Wood,  Gent"  She  died 
Jan.  II  1662. 

"Eliza's  soule  a  Graffe  divine. 

With  Clay,  was  fastened  into  Wood ; 
The  Tree  did  suddenly  decline. 
The  Fruit  was  blasted  in  the  bud." 
"  The  Clay  which  death  brake  off  lies  here ;  the  wife 
Is  now  engrafted  on  the  Tree  of  Life ; 
Reader,  expect  not  long  to  hold  thy  breath, 
For  Heart  of  Oak  thou  see'st  cut  off  by  Death." 
The  arms  below  are  Or.  a  Tree  proper  (Ti'borf)  impaling  a  shield  charged 
with  a  Bend  ;  but  no  tinctures  are  traceable. 
(6)  Mary  (wife  of  Nicholas)  Page  died  1761. 

The  following  shields  of  arms  are  in  Fallapit  House,  and  are 
interesting  for  comparison  with  those  in  East  Allington  Church : 

In  stone.  Over  old  gateway  on  the  terrace,  Fortescue,  and 
over  the  front  door,  Fortescue  impaling  Hingeston. 
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In  glass.  In  the  fan-light  over  front  door,  Fortescue,  with 
Gu.  3  swords  in  pale  org.  (Trosse)  in  pretence. 

In  the  hall  (painted  on  wood).  Fortescue  impaling  Cham- 
pememty  Prideaux  and  Speccott  respectively  (3  shields). 

In  the  window  on  staircase.  Fortescue  impaling  Speccott, 
Prideaux,  Htngeston,  Sotfthcote,  Champemoun  respectively,  For- 
tescue  of  Spriddkston  impaling  Fortescue  of  Fallapit  and  Fortescue 
impaling  ReyneU  (7  shields). 

The  illustrations  are  from  photographs  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Amery.  Maxwell  Adams. 

72.  Knowstone  and  Molland. — These  two  parishes 
have  for  centuries  been  consolidated  as  one  benefice.  They 
are  the  original  of  R.  D.  Blackmore's  "  Nympton-in-the 
Moors,"  and  the  late  Rev.  John  Froude,  who  died  in  1852 
after  47  years'  incumbency,  is  the  original  of  "  Parson 
Chown."  One  or  two  old  inhabitants  can  still  remember 
bis  eccentricities,  and  how  he  was  anything  but  an  ensample 
to  the  flock. 

But  the  double  names  of  these  villages  are  interesting. 
In  Sir  Geo.  Carew's  Scroll  of  Arms  (597)  Knowstone  is 
called  "  Knowstone  Beauple  "  or  "  Knockton  Beauple."  Sir 
Robert  Beauple,  we  are  told,  was  a  knight  in  the  time  of 
Edward  I. 

The  Manor  of  Molland  (423  and  424)  is  said  to  have  been 

bought  in  the  time  of  King  John  by  Sir  Wm.  de  Boterells  of 

Wm.  de  Beaumes.     From  him  it  evidently  derives  its  name 

of  Molland  Bottreaux.    A  hamlet  on  the  road  to  Knowstone 

is  known  to  this  day  as  Bottreaux  Mill,  usually  pronounced 

"Better's    Mill,"    somewhat    nearer  the    original    name    of 

Boterells 

These  two  parishes — where  I  served  for  a  time  as  curate — 

are  still  in  the  most  remote,  dreary  and  primitive  corner  of 
North  Devon,  and  in  the  days  of  the  early  Plantagenets  the 
district  must  have  been  a  \^ry  wild  one  indeed.  Yet  from 
the  names  above  mentioned,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Normans,,  who  came  with  William, 
penetrated  into  these  parts  and  thought  them  worth  culti- 
vating, and  even  appear  to  have  made  their  homes  there. 
The  "  Frenchified "  combination  of  the  vowels  '*  eau  "  in 
Beauple,  Bottreaux  and  Beaume,  points  to  a  Norman 
origin.  Arthur  P.  Lancefield. 
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73.  Knapman  Shield  (II,  par.  53,  p.  73.) — In  the  case 
of  Knapman  and  others  of  like  station  in  days  far  distant,  how 
comes  it  that  they — small  yeomen — bore  arms  ?  Can  it  be 
proved  that  a  grant  was  made,  or  was  it,  as  is  now  the  case 
in  hundreds  of  instances,  mere  assumption,  so  readily  coun- 
tenanced and  admitted  by  the  easy-going  Burke  ?  Can  your 
contributor  show  any  records  testifying  to  the  connnection 
of  some  of  those  named,  say  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  or  the 
Hardinge  Giffards,  with  any  of  the  families  cited  in  the 
article  on  Knapman  ?  Did  not  the  Giffards  a  generation 
or  so  ago  come  from  Dublin?  Sceptic 

[There  are  many  good  families  properly  bearing  arms,  who  can  show 
no  official  authority  or  sanction  for  their  use. — Eds.] 

74.  Knapman  Shield  (II,  73,  etc.)— This  shield  is  in- 
teresting but  perplexing,  and  I  fancy  the  marshalling  is  not 
right.  I  and  10,  Knapman.  2,  Hore.  William  Knapman 
married  Alice,  daughter  (not  heir)  in  Devon,  vis.  of  William 
Hore  of  Rushford  in  Chagford.  3,  Whiddon.  Why  is  it 
marshalled  here?  William  Knapman,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Coode,  had  an  uncle  Alexander,  who  married  Ann, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Whiddon,  but  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  an  heiress ;  and  both  William's  father  James  and 
uncle  John  married  sisters,  both  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of 
Cove,  Exeter,  whose  quartering  does  not  appear.  4,  I  think 
must  be  Downe,  as  that  family  were  at  Wike  before  the 
Strodes,  seeing  that  5  is  Strode;  but  why  does  this  and 
Strode  come  in  at  all  ?  After  Whiddon  should  have  come 
Shilston,  as  Sir  John  Whiddon  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  William  Shilston,  Esq. ;  then  Shilston 
would  bring  in  6,  Wray;  William  Shilston  having  married 
Constance,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Tho.  Wraye.  7,  Upcott. 
William  Shilston,  son  of  the  last  and  Constance,  married 
Alice,  daughter  and  heiress  of  James  Upcott.  8,  Culley.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  stags  are  *  lodged,'  as  the  legs,  though 
very  short,  are  apart,  and  so  I  read  it  as  Azure  a  fess  between 
three  bucks  trippant  or.  Culley.  John  Upcott,  grandfather  of 
James  and  Alice,  married  EUzabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Culley.  9,  I  am  not  able  to  make  anything  of  this; 
in  the  Whiddon  pedigree  Henry  Whiddon  marries  Joane, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  London,  I  cannot  tell  her  arms; 
also  there  is  the  Cove  marriage,  the  Armory  gives  two  coats, 
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none  like  this,  and  a  Nicholas  Cove  was  disclaimed  ;  impaling 

I  and  4  Coode  (see  above.)    2  and  3,  Shilston ;  I  can  find  no 

Coode-Shilston  marriage,  but  it  is  curious  that  the  coat  that 

ought  to  be  in  the  quarterings  appears  here  ;  its  place  might 

possibly  be    taken    by    Coryton,    argent    a  saltire  sable,    as 

Elizabeth   Coode's    mother    was    of    this   family,  though   I 

cannot  make  out  that  she  was  an  heiress. 

F.W. 

75.  The  Bow — Down  St.  Mary — Cross  (Ancient  Stone 
Crosses  of  Dartmoor ^  etc.,  D.  N,  S*  Q.,  p.  134.) — With 
reference  to  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  re- 
moval of  this  cross  from  St.  Olave's  to  the  churchyard  of 
Down  St.  Mary,  where  Bishop  Kestell-Cornish  is  the  Rector, 
the  Bishop  writes  us  : — 

"  I  see  in  the  July  number  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  an 
account  of  the  removal  of  an  old  cross  from   St.  01ave*s, 
Murchington,  to  the  churchyard  of  Down  St.  Mary.     This 
account  is  not  quite  accurate,  and  implies  that  on  a  quasi 
authority  from  Mr.  Radford  I  removed  the  cross  from  St. 
Olave's  and  placed  it  in  Down  St.  Mary  Churchyard  without 
any  reference  to  Mr.  Barker.     But  this  is  precisely  what  I  did 
not  do.     I  had  been  informed  by  a  mutual  friend  that  Mr. 
Radford  would  allow  me  to  have  the  cross,  but  that  I  must 
remove  it  before  a  certain  date,  because  on  that  day   the 
property  would  pass  out  of  his  hands,  and  I  felt  that  it  would 
not  be  fitting  or  courteous  to  take  any  steps  without  con- 
sulting the  prospective  owner.    This  led  to  my  sending  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Barker,  who  answered  me  most  kindly,  and  at 
his  invitation  I  drove  over  to  St.  01ave*s  for  luncheon,  and  it 
was  then  and  there  agreed  that  I  should  send  for  the  cross, 
which  I  should  receive  from  Mr.  Barker.     This  was  done,  and 
after  some  delay,  owing  to  the  remissness  of  the  man  employed 
to  make  the  base,  it  was  placed  where  it  now  stands.     You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  I  was  most  careful  not  to  act  upon 
Mr.   Radford's  kind  offer  of  the  cross  without  the  full  con- 
currence of  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Barker,  and  this  for  two  reasons — 
(i)  because  I  had  no  written  authority  from  Mr.  Radford  on 
the   subject ;    and    (2)   because   I   felt  that,   even  if  I   had 
possessed  such  authority,  it  would  have  been  hardly  possible, 
to  say  the  least,  to  have  taken  any  action  in  the  matter  with- 
out the  full  concurrence  of  Mr.  Barker." 


Andcnt  W*Si  Pailotiiig  in  Aihlon  Chutcfi. 
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76.  Thb  Recently  Discovered  Fresco  in  Ashton 
Church. — During  the  work  of  restoration  lately  undertaken 
in  Ashton  Church,  it  was  found  necessary  to  take  down  and 
re-erect  the  wooden  structure  known  as  the  Chudleigh  monu- 
ment. It  commemorates  Sir  George  Chudleigh,  who  died  in 
1657,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  display  of  painted 
heraldry.  Previous  to  removing  the  monument  some  slight 
indications  of  fresco  work  were  apparent  about  the  church, 
which,  so  far  as  revealed,  consisted  only  of  bands  of  reddish 
brown  outlining  the  formerly  existing  roodloft  of  the  screen, 
and  there  were  also  marks  of  the  same  colour  in  one  or  two 
other  positions.  Upon  disengaging  the  monument  from  the 
wall,  however,  a  painting  of  considerable  interest  was  dis- 
closed, though  unfortunately  in  a  very  faded  condition.  It 
represents  a  threequarter  figure  of  our  Saviour  surrounded 
by  the  instruments  of  His  Passion,  the  whole  being  painted 
in  monochrome  on  a  red  ground.  The  face  is  nearly 
obliterated,  but  the  outline  of  the  beard  and  the  flowing 
hair  about  the  shoulders,  as  well  as  the  hands  and  flngerst 
may  be  distinctly  traced.  In  one  or  two  parts  the  evidences 
required  slight  additional  emphasis  in  reproducing  the  subject 
for  illustration.  The  sketch  will  perhaps  better  explain  the 
work  than  any  detailed  description.  It  will  be  observed  that 
to  the  left  of  our  Lord's  head  there  appear  to  be  three  small 
scrolls,  but  no  inscription  is  visible.  The  representation 
doubtless  included  also  the  wound  of  the  spear,  and  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  there  are  some  faint  signs. 

The  fresco  occupies  the  space  between  the  flrst  and  second 
window  openings  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  measures 
51  inches  in  width  by  7  feet  to  the  under  side  of  the  beam  of 
the  cross,  which  delimits  the  area  of  the  red  ground,  and  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  it  is  slightly  over  8  feet.  From  the 
bottom  of  the  picture  to  the  floor  is  5  feet. 

The  striking  similarity  in  the  design  of  the  figure  and  its 
accompanying  emblems,  with  their  treatment  in  'the  Mass 
of  St.  Gregory,'  seems  to  suggest  that  this  may  have  been 
the  upper  portion  of  the  same  subject,  and  that  the  legend 
was  here  repeated.  Most  probably,  therefore,  did  a  series  of 
frescos  extend  round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Lady 
chapel  in  continuation  of  the  panel  paintings  at  the  back  of 
the  screens. 
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A  sculpture  of  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory  forms  the  eastern- 
most panel  of  the  Kirkham  monument  in  Paignton  church « 
This  was  a  very  favourite  theme  with  the  artists  and 
sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  very  quaint  old 
glass  in  the  adjoining  window  at  Ashton,  representing  St» 
Sidwella,  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  part  of  the  figure  of  an 
armed  knight,  has  been  assigned  to  circa  1485. 

The  Chudleigh  monument  has  now  been  fixed  to  the  wall 
in  a  precisely  similar  position  between  the  third  and  fourth 
windows  on  the  same  side  of  the  church. 

The  singular  preservation  of  nearly  all  the  other  paintings 
adorning  this  interior,  through  a  period  of  more  than  400 
years,  betokens  an  inherited  sense  of  reverence  and  veneration 
abiding  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ashton,  a  spirit  rarely  met 
with,  and  in  many  places  scarcely  understood,  but  with  which 
the  present  custodians  of  this  remarkable  building  have  shewn 
themselves  to  be  thoroughly  imbued.  R.G. 

77.     Reynell  of  Exeter  Castle. — *•  Now  I  have  gone 

over  the  baronyes  of  the  county  of  Devon,"  says  Sir  Wm» 

Pole  {Collections.  Bk,   II,   p.   34),    **I  will  in  the  next  place 

sett  downe  such  personages  as  held  theire  lands  from  the 

Crown  immediately." 

"  King  Richard  I "  (page  40.) 

"  Will.  Fitzmartin,  Lo.  of  Dertinton." 

**  Will.  Renel,  Castel  of  Exceter." 

"  Will,  de  Toriton,  Lo.  of  Toriton.'* 
The  middle  item  above,  unindexed  in  Pole,  appears  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  subsequent  Devon  historians,  who, 
while  evincing  an  interest  in  Exeter  Castle,  pass  over  this 
period  of  its  history  in  silence.  Yet  the  reign  of  the  first 
Richard  was  not  without  local  interest  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
King's  brother  John,  Earl  of  Morton,  and  his  attempt  to  seize 
the  castles  of  Exeter  and  Launceston,  the  keys  of  the  West.  The 
men  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  of  course  rose  to  the  occasion,  and 
the  usurper  retired  discomfited.  Genealogy,  "  the  handmaid  of 
history,'*  has  somewhat  to  say  concerning  the  ruling  spirit 
who  led  the  defences  at  that  eventful  time.  Sir  Richard 
Reynell,  Castellan  of  Exeter  and  Launceston,  Sh'eriflf  of 
Devon  (and  Cornwall)  1191,  heads  the  pedigree  of  his 
family  in  the  1620  visitation  of  the  Heralds.  John  Burke  in 
his  Commoners  or  Landed  Gentry  (Lond,  1838,  vol.  iv,  p.  446) 
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says  :— '•  Sir  Richard  Reynell  of  Pyttney,  co.  Somer- 
set, during  the  absence  of  King  Richard  in  the  Holy 
Land,  had  the  custody  of  the  castles  of  Exeter  delivered  to 
him  1 191.  These  castles  he  stoutly  defended  against  John, 
Earl  of  Moreton,  the  King's  brother,  who  in  the  monarch's 
absence  endeavoured  to  usurp  the  sovereign  power.  On  the 
death  of  Richard  and  the  accession  of  John,  the  latter, 
remembering  the  part  which  Sir  Richard  Reynell  had  taken 
against  him,  deprived  him  of  his  estates."  Pole  (/.  82)  calls 
him  *'  Richard  Revell  the  sonne  of  William "  (meaning 
evidently  Will.  Renel  of  the  Castel  of  Exceter,  previously 
referred  to  on  p.  40),  and  says  he  "  was  a  man  of  arms  and 
had  the  keeping  of  the  castels  of  Excester  and  Lawnceston 
delivered  unto  him  by  King  Richard,"  and  was  Sherifif  *^  unto 
the  end  of  the  reigne  of  ye  said  King."  The  •♦  y  "  in  Reynell 
was  often  omitted,  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  ''  n  "  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  printed  "u"  is  with  us  to-day.  Moreover, 
"  u  "  and  "  V  "  used  to  do  duty  for  one  another  so  frequently 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  almost  as  one  letter. 

William  Renell  or  Reynell  was  probably  seated  at  Exeter 
Castle  before  1191,  and  this  most  likely  led  to  his  son,  Sir 
Richard  Reynell  of  Pyttney,  co.  Somerset,  being  made 
Sheriff  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  and  warden  of  the  Castles 
of  Exeter  and  Launceston  1191.  Collinson,  the  Somerset 
historian,  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  owner  of  Pitney, 
whom  he  styles  Sir  Richard  Revel,  Knt.,  Baron  of  Curry 
Rivell,  "  a  person  of  great  note  and  Sherifif  of  the  Counties 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall  for  several  successive  years,"  who 
was  granted  Curry  RWell,  Langport,  Pitney,  Swell  and  other 
places  by  King  Richard  I.  Concerning  the  town  of  Lang- 
port,  at  Domesday  Survey  a  royal  burgh  with  its  34  residenj 
burgesses  and  annual  revenue  of  ;^79  los.  yd.,  a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days,  he  continues:  Nor  did  the  Kings /of 
Sngland  think  fit  to  part  with  so  desirable  an  estate  until 
the  time  of  Richard  I,  who,  finding  occasion  for  baronial 
aid,  gave  it  with  several  other  estates  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  Sir  Richard  Revel,  Knt.,  who  procured  a  charter ylor  the 
town  and  is  said  to  have  built  a  castle  here. 

King  John  by  deed  (dated  Bined  27  Julii  A*  ytlegis  15) 
restored  to  the  SherifiTs  son  Richard  Reynell  the/lands  that 
had  been  his  father's  (<*  Rlcardo  Reynell  terrani/de  Peteneya 
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et  de  Somss.  cum  pertinentiis  suis  quae  fuit  Ricardi  Reyoell 
patris  sui,"  etc.,  vide  Har].  MS.  4,031  fo.  236.)  These  lands 
of  Pitney  and  Somerton  were  thus  restored  on  conditions  of 
military  service.  In  Dr.  Colby's  edition  of  the  1620  Visitation 
of  Devon,  published  by  the  Harleian  Society,  is  a  copy  of  this 
deed,  where  **  Peteneya"  is  printed  **  Petevin,"  and  this  error 
was  copied  by  Vivian. 

William  Renel  or  Reynell,  the  father  of  the  Sheriff,  lived 
on  into  John's  reign,  for  in  Pole's  list  of  Crown  tenants  in 
Devon,  temp.  John  (J>.  42)  occurs  William  Revell,  but  with 
no  address.  Perhaps  on  vacating  Exeter  Castle  he  had 
retired  to  Revelstoke,  which  is  included  among  the  large 
possessions  of  his  son.  In  a  list  of  Reynell  estates  quoted 
by  Prince,  Nassey  can  be  identified  with  Noss  in  the  parish 
of  Revelstoke.  The  well  known  arms  of  Reynell  of  Devon, 
arg,  masonry,  a  chief  indented  sa.,  or  as  Parker  found  it  on  an 
old  seal,  sa,  an  embattled  wall  arg.,  and  the  motto,  have  always 
been  considered  in  the  family  to  relate  to  the  defence  of  the 
castles  of  Exeter  and  Launceston  by  Sir  Richard  Reynell. 
If  it  be  true  that  they  were  adopted  in  early  days  in  memory 
of  that  event,  then  the  original  arms  of  the  Sheri£f  and 
castellan  would  be  quite  different.  This  is  so.  Risdon 
gives  the  old  arms  in  his  Note  Book,  p.  202 :  **  Barones  et 
milites  in  comitatu  Cornubie  tempore  regni  Ricardi  et  Regis 
Johannis :  Ricardus  Rivell,  Vicecomes  Cornubie :  ermine  a 
chevron  gules,  a  bordure  engrailed  sa,^*  The  same  arms  without 
the  addition  of  the  bordure  are  by  Berry  and  Papworth 
attributed  to  Rynell  as  well  as  Rivell.  The  bordure,  as  in 
the  arms  of  so  many  other  families,  seems  to  have  been  the 
mark  of  difference  for  a  younger  son.  A  member  of  the 
Reynell  family,  writing  Polwhele,  (Cornwall,  II,  p.  89),  com- 
plains that  Sir  Hugh  Renel,  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
of  Malta,  A**-  1257,  who  occurs  on  the  Reynell  pedigree,  is 
described  in  Vertot's  history  of  that  order  as  Hugh  Revel, 
whereas  in  a  Latin  letter  of  the  man  himself,  in  the  British 
Museum,*  he  calls  himself  "  Prater  Hugo  Renel."  Pol- 
whele's  correspondent  adds  that  in  the  accounts  of  the 
French  noblesse  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  de  Renel  is 
given  as  the  Chateau  Reynell.  Rbynell  Upham. 

*  See  Visit,  Devon,  1620,  Harl.  Soc.,  edited  by  Dr.  Colby. 
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78.  Old  House  at  Great  Torrington. — On  the  24th 
of  April  last,  on  removing  the  lath  and  plaster  front  of  an  old 
house  in  High  Street,  Great  Torrington,  opposite  to  the 
present  Town  Hall,  it  was  discovered  that  the  old  oak  front 
had  been  preserved  in  an  almost  perfect  condition  beneath, 
unknown  to  any  one  now  living  in  the  town.  Apparently 
there  had  been  a  long  window  which  was  filled  up  with  lath 
and  plaster,  and  a  comparatively  modern  one  of  much  smaller 
dimensions  inserted,  a  portion  of  the  oak  panelling  having 
been  cut  away  for  the  insertion  of  the  top  of  this  window.  As 
the  owner  of  the  property  was  going  to  at  once  cover  up  again 
the  greater  part  of  this  old  front,  I  had  a  photograph  taken  of 
it  as  soon  as  it  was  completely  exposed,  which  I  think  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  Devon  Notes  and  Queries.  The  woodwork 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  panelling  being  in  good  preserva- 
tion, it  has  not  been  again  covered,  and  the  house  now  presents 
its  familiar  aspect  with  the  exception  of  the  top  of  the  gable, 
but  all  the  old  woodwork  still  remains  under  the  replaced  lath 
and  plaster,  perhaps  to  continue  hidden  for  another  generation, 
when  it  may  be  completely  restored  by  some  future  owner  to 
its  original  and  more  worthy  and  becoming  appearance. 

George  M.  Dob. 

79.  Apple  Tree  Charms. — Dr.  Aston,  late  British  Consul      V/ 
at  Seoul,  writes : — "  There  is  a  custom  in  Japan  in  places 
where  there  are  fruit  trees,  for  two  men  to  go  to  the  orchard 

on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  One  of  the  men  climbs  up  a  tree 
while  the  other  stands  at  the  bottom  with  axe  in  hand.  The 
latter  addressing  the  tree  asks  whether  it  will  bear  fruit  well 
or  not  in  the  coming  year;  otherwise  it  will  be  cut  down. 
Then  the  man  up  in  the  tree  replies  **  I  will  bear  well."  The 
effect  of  this  little  drama  is  said  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
The  Illustrated  London  News  mentioned  in  its  last  Christmas 
number  a  somewhat  like  custom  in  Devon.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  means  adopted  was  bribery  instead  of  intimida- 
tion. On  Christmas  Day  the  owner  of  the  orchard  and  his 
people  place  a  cake  on  the  fork  of  an  apple  tree  and  pour 
wine  on  it,  while  the  women  chant  in  chorus  **  Bear  barns 
full,  sacks  full,  bags  full."  Does  this  custom  still  exist,  and 
can  further  details  be  given  ? 

Henry  Gibbon. 

I 
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80.  King  Alfred  and  Devonshire  (II.  p.  4,  par.  3). — 
Although  the  subject  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  there  seems 
to  be  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  Alfred's  kingdom  comprised 
not  only  the  whole  of  Devon,  but  a  part  of  Cornwall  also. 
The  most  important  document  in  this  connection  is  Alfred's 
will,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  A  careful  study  of  the  lists  of  places  contained 
therein  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  arranged  in  topographical  order.  Two  lists 
only  relate  to  Devon,  being  those  of  the  lands  granted  by 
Alfred  to  his  two  sons.  The  places  in  the  first  list  extend 
along  the  northern  part  of  his  dominions  in  a  line  from  west 
to  east;  those  in  the  second  along  the  southern  part  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  grant  to  the  elder  son  begins  thus : — 
"First  to  Edward,  my  elder  son,  I  give  the  land  at  Straet- 
neat  in  Triconscir  [Stratton  in  Triggshire]  and  Heortigtun 
[Harton,  i.e.  Hartland] ,  and  all  the  boc-lands  that  Leofheah 
holds,  and  the  land  at  Carumtun  [Carhampton,  near  Mine- 
head]  ,  and  at  Cylfantun,  and  at  Burnham,  and  at  Wedmor.'* 
There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  about  the  identification  of 
Stratneat  and  Carumtun,  but  Heortigtun  has  been  identified, 
presumably  from  the  similarity  of  name  only,  with  one  of  the 
two  Hardingtons  in  Somerset.  However,  there  can  hardly  be 
any  doubt  that  the  place  intended  is  Harton  or  Hartland,  the 
Hertitone  of  Domesday  Book,  for  it  is  in  line  with  Stratton  and 
Carhampton,  and  was  always,  like  those  manors,  an  important 
place  and  the  head  of  its  hundred  (see  Hartland  Chronicle,  Oct. 
1901).  It  is  impossible  to  identify,  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  boc-lands  or  Bucklands  held  by  Leofheah,  but,  if 
the  order  was  followed  strictly,  they  also  were  presumably 
in  Devon.  The  grant  to  the  younger  son  extends  from 
Atherington  in  Sussex  to  the  extreme  west  of  Devon,  and 
ends  with  the  following  places  in  the  latter  county: — 
Axmouth,  Branscombe,  Collumpton,  Twyford  [Tiverton] , 
Milburn,  Exminster,  Southsworth,  and  Liwton.  The  only 
names  which  present  any  difficulty  in  identification  are 
Milburn,  Southsworth,  and  Liwton,  which  Mr.  J.  B. 
Davidson  {Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  1877,  p.  214)  identified 
respectively  with  Milborne,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Silver- 
ton  ;  Southwood,  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Dawlish ;  and  Lew 
Trenchard,  on  the  Lew  water.    Although  it  breaks  the  order. 
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I  think  the  first  is  more  likely  to  be  Milborne  Port  in  Somer- 
set, which  was  the  King's  manor  in  Domesday  Book;  the 
second  seems  to  be  Lustleigh,  written  Sutreworde  in  the  same 
record  (see  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,^  1896,  p.  430);  and  the  third 
is  possibly  Lifton  or  North  Lew,  the  former  being  the  King's 
manor  and  the  head  of  a  hundred,  and  the  latter  the  Queen's 
manor.  At  the  end  of  this  second  list  of  places  occurs  the 
remarkable  phrase: — "that  is,  all  that  I  have  among  the 
Welsh  race,  excepting  Triggshire."  Whether  this  refers  to 
all  the  places  in  the  list,  to  those  in  Devon,  or  to  the  last 
three  only  (the  break  indicated  above  might  be  held  to  sup- 
port the  last  suggestion),  it  proves  clearly  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  Alfred's  dominions  was  still  peopled  mainly  by 
Cornish,  and  further,  if  the  above  identification  of  Heortigtun 
is  correct,  it  shows  that,  while  the  south  of  Devon  was  in 
this  state,  the  north  had  become  English.  Although  this  is 
contrary  to  what  historians  tell  us,  there  are  many  other 
reasons  for  supposing  that  such  was  the  case,  some  of 
which  it  will  be  well  to  mention. 

The  earliest  known  land  charter  relating  to  Devon  is  a 
grant  by  King  Ethelheard  in  739  to  Bishop  Forthhere  of 
Sherborne  for  founding  a  monastery  at  Crediton  (Napier 
and  Stevenson,  Crawford  Collection  of  Early  Charters,  p.  i.) 
The  area  included  the  present  hundred  of  Crediton  and 
much  more,  extending  even  to  the  border  of  Dartmoor. 
Assuming  that  the  English  local  names  given  for  the 
boundaries  were  copied  verbatim  from  the  original  grant, 
we  have  proof,  not  only  that  the  English  were  settled  at 
Crediton  at  that  date,  but  also  that  they  had  been  there 
for  many  years. 

The  first  time  that  the  name  Devon  occurs  in  history  seems 
to  be  in  823,  when  the  men  of  Devon  are  represented  as 
fighting  on  behalf  of  the  English.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  tells  us  **  there  was  a  fight  between  the  Weala 
and  the  Defna  at  Gafulford,"  and  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
states  that  "a  battle  was  fought  against  the  Britons  in  the 
province  of  Defna,  at  a  place  called  Gafulforda.''  Although 
several  other  suggestions  have  been  made,  the  usual 
identification  of  Gafulford  with  the  present  Camelford  is 
not  easily  upset,  and  the  latter  entry  seems  to  indicate 
that  the   north  corner  of    Cornwall    was  then  included  in 
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Devon.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  corner  corresponded 
to  the  Triggshire  of  Alfred's  will,  and  was  shorn  off  from 
Cornwall  as  the  result  of  Egbert's  campaign  ten  years 
before,  when  he  *'  harried  the  West  Weala  from  eastward 
to  westward."  Triggshire  was  probably  identical  with  the 
ancient  hundred  of  Stratton,  comprising  the  present  hundreds 
of  Trigg,  Lesnewth,  and  Stratton.  The  two  deaneries  of 
Trigg  Major  and  Trigg  Minor  cover  approximately  the 
same  area. 

A  letter  from  Archbishop  Dunstan  to  King  Ethelred 
{Crawford  Collection,  p.  i8)  states  that  the  West  Welsh  rose 
against  King  Egbert,  who  then  went  thither  and  subdued 
them,  and  disposed  of  the  land  as  it  seemed  fit  to  him.  Three 
estates — Polltun,  Caellwic,  and  Landwithan — he  gave  to  the 
see  of  Sherborne.  These  estates,  which  were  afterwards 
assigned  to  Eadulf,  the  first  bishop  of  Crediton,  have  been 
identified  respectively  with  the  manor  of  Pawton,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Breock,  near  Padstow;  with  Callington;  and 
with  Lawhitton,  a  parish  near  Launceston.  It  will  be  seen 
that  each  of  these  is  situated  just  beyond  the  border  line 
between  Devon  and  Cornwall,  assuming  that  Triggshire 
was  then  in  the  former  county. 

The  theory  that  Triggshire  became  English  before  the 
rest  of  Cornwall  receives  strong  support  from  the  distribution 
of  place  names.  By  examining  any  good  map,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  south  of  Devon  the  English  names  stop  abruptly 
at  the  Tamar;  but  in  the  north  they  continue,  with  almost 
equal  frequency,  into  the  present  hundred  of  Stratton  and  the 
part  of  Devon  west  of  the  Tamar.  The  names  ending  in 
*cott,'  "which  shows  the  fullest  evidence  of  individual 
action,  and  on  the  smallest  scale,"  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  quarter  north  and  west  of  Exeter,  and 
extend  slightly  beyond  the  boundary.  Those  ending  in 
•worthy,*  which  indicates  a  protected  homestead  or  group 
of  homesteads,  are  more  widely  distributed,  but  they  are 
thickest  at  the  extreme  north-west  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dartmoor,  where  the  English  were  most  likely  to  come 
into  conflict  with  their  Cornish  neighbours.  The  large 
number  of  grave-mounds  in  both  localities  is  perhaps  an 
indication  of  the  severity  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
races.     The  distribution  of  the   dialects  also  supports  the 
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view  that  the  English  entered  Cornwall  from  the  north-east, 
for  *'the  Devonshire  dialect  prevails  in  Cornwall  above  a 
diagonal  line  drawn  from  Padstow  to  Saltash  '*  (Baring- 
Gouldy  Book  of  the  West,  vol.  I,  p.  10). 

It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  the  places  granted  by 
Alfred  to  his  elder  son  *<  follow  roughly  the  shadowy  outlines 
of  the  great  Arthurian  kingdom,  stretching  as  a  riverine  power 
from  Tintagel  to  Glastonbury.  Where  tradition  says  King 
Arthur  was  strong,  there  recorded  history  would  have  it 
King  Alfred  was  undoubted  master  **  (Rev.  W.  Greswell  in 
Fortnightly  Review^  Sept.  1899,  p.  467.)  If  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  them,  it  is  possible  that  this  ''Arthurian 
kingdom"  was  conquered  many  years  before  the  country 
to  the  south  of  it. 

All  the  evidence,  therefore,  which  has  been  brought 
forward,  is  in  favour  of  the  suggestions  that  Alfred's  king- 
dom included  the  whole  of  Devon  and  the  part  of  Cornwall 
called  Triggshire,  and  that  the  north  of  Devon  had  become 
entirely  English  while  the  south  of  Devon  and  Triggshire 
were  still  occupied  chiefly  by  Cornish.  We  know  that  in 
Exeter  the  English  and  Cornish  were  living  side  by  side 
down  to  the  time  of  Athelstan,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
when  that  King  drove  the  Cornish  out  of  Exeter  and  fixed 
the  boundary  at  the  Tamar,  he  also  drove  them  out  from  the 
rest  of  Devon  and  restored  Triggshire  to  Cornwall. 

With  regard  to  the  other  questions  raised  by  your  corres- 
pondent, the  King  of  Cornwall  in  875  seems  to  have  been  one 
Dyvnerth  or  Donierth  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils^  vol.  I^ 
p.  675.)  The  statement  that  the  Cornish  King  was  subject 
to  Alfred  rests  solely  upon  the  authority  of  a  disputed  passage 
in  Asser,  describing  the  presence  of  Alfred  at  St.  Neots,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Kenstec,  Bishop 
of  Cornwall,  professed  obedience  to  Archbishop  Ceolnoth 
eome  years  before  Alfred  became  King  (Ihid^  p.  674.) 

R.  Pearse  Chops. 

81.  PosTBRN  Door  at  Exeter  Castle. — The  following 
transcript  of  a  letter  preserved  among  the  Public  Records  shows 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  there  existed 
**  a  postern  doore  through  the  walles  of  ye  Castle  (of  Exon) 
towardes    ye    feilds,"   and    may    be    deemed    of    su£Bcient 
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importance  to  be  reprinted.  There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Dr. 
Oliver's  History  of  the  Castle,  nor  is  the  site  of  the  postern 
marked  in  the  copy  of  Norden*s  map  which  accompanies  that 
history,  although  this  is  dated  1617,  only  three  years  later  than 
the  letter.  At  the  present  time  it  may  be  diflftcult  to  suggest 
in  what  part  of  the  Castle  walls  it  was  situated,  but  as  the 
map  in  question  points  out  that  gardens  adjoined  them  on 
the  City  side,  its  position  would  most  probably  be  on  the 
side  facing  the  outer  ditch,  beyond  which  the  fields  were 
situated. 

*'  My  most  humble  duty  remembred  to  yor  good  Lordships. 

Since  the  meeting  with  my  deputies  and  Colonelles  at  Exceter,  and  ye 
Order  there  taken  for  the  due  execution  of  yor  lordships  direccions 
(whereof  I  certefied  your  Lp«  by  my  letters  of  the  third  of  October  last)  I 
have  byn  careful!  to  see  ye  same  perfourmed  in  all  respectes  by  every  of 
them  within  their  severall  divisions,  as  well  for  the  generall  view  and 
Trayning  of  ye  forces  both  of  horse  and  foote  and  all  Supplies  therein 
required  to  be  made  ;  as  also  for  the  provision  of  powder  and  such  other 
necessaries  to  be  in  a  readiness  vpon  all  occasions  for  Service.  My  good 
Lordes  according  to  my  promise  in  my  former  Letters  I  now  send  your 
Lop*  my  Certificate  herewithal,  which  I  had  more  speedily  retoumedi  but 
that  ye  unseasonable  weather  so  hindred  ye  view  and  exercising  of  the 
men,  as  that  ye  Captaines  could  not  sooner  perfect  their  Rolles,  for  the 
which  I  must  crave  your  Lop*  pardon,  if  I  have  been  too  slack.  I  am  lately 
informed  that  ye  Castle  of  Exon  standing  in  ye  walles  of  the  Cittye,  there 
is  a  Postern  doore  through  the  walles  of  ye  Castle  towardes  ye  feilds,  by 
which  many  thousandes  in  any  time  of  Trouble  may  without  resistance 
enter  the  Cittye.  This  doore  now  serves  to  no  other  use  but  to  lett  in  and 
out  Bankrupts  and  such  persons  as  dare  not  be  seen  of  honnest  men.  Being 
therefore  a  matter  of  such  danger,  I  thought  it  meet  to  give  notice  thereof 
to  your  honnors,  praying  that  by  your  next  (if  it  shall  stand  with  your 
Lop*  liking)  I  may  have  order  to  wall  up  the  same,  which  I  shall  be  con- 
tented to  do  at  myne  owne  Chardge,  rather  then  a  thing  of  such  import- 
aunce  for  ye  safegard  of  the  Cittye  should  be  neglected. 

Yor  Lop*  in  all  duty  to  be  comaunded 

W.  Bathon. 
Towstock  this  sixt  of 
December:  1614. 

(Endorsed)  6  December  1614. 

From  the  Erie  of  Bathe  to 
their  Lps. 

(Addressed)  To  the  Right  ho»J  my  verie 
good  Lordes  the  Lis  of  his 
Ma*»«*  most  ho"  privy 
Councell." 

T.  N.  Brushfibld. 
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82.  William  Brewer. — Can  any  of  your  readers  help 
me  in  discovering  the  history  of  a  certain  William  Brewer, 
described  in  a  private  paper  I  have  as  of  Devon  and  Somerset, 
a  Warden  or  Ranger  in  the  King's  Forest,  which  forest  I  take 
to  mean  Exmoor  ?  He  got  into  trouble  by  annexing  some  red 
deer,  and  in  1740  fled  to  Wales.  I  know  what  happened  to 
him  after  1740,  but  I  cannot  find  out  where  he  came  from, 
in  Devon  or  Somerset.  I  believe  Exmoor  was  let  in  1740  ? 
If  I  knew  to  whom,  very  likely  William  Brewer  would  be 
mentioned  in  their  papers  and  leases.  There  was  a  family 
of  Brewer  living  at  Tolland,  according  to  Collinson*s  History 
of  Somerset^  who  were  descended  from  the  Brewers  of  Chard. 
I  should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  could  tell  me  of  any 
histories  of  Exmoor  which  would  help  me  in  my  search. 

Moorman. 

83.  F1NNIMOR8  AND  Filmorb. — ^These  two  Devonshire 
names  are  to  be  chiefly  found  in  two  several  localities,  the  one 
being  the  valley  of  the  Exe,  and  the  other  north  and  south  of 
Barnstaple.  There  are  of  course,  other  isolated  examples  in 
diflerent  parts  of  the  county,  Axminster,  Dartmouth,  etc.  The 
two  names  are  interchangeable  and  both  are  found  in  the 
county  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  Barnstaple  and  Bide- 
ford  district  the  spelling  Finnimore  is  almost  exclusively 
found,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  from  this  district  have 
migrated  those  Finnimors  now  settled  in  County  Wicklow. 
In  the  Exe  district  were  settled  the  Finnimores  of  Halberton, 
from  whom  comes  the  Anglo-Indian  family  of  that  name. 
About  Lympstone  and  Topsham  were  the  Filmores,  a  still 
existing  family,  though  they  have  left  the  County,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  from  this  family  descended  the 
American  family,  of  whom  President  Fillmore  was  the  most 
distinguished  ornament.  The  early,  that  is  the  pre-reforma- 
tion,  history  of  the  Finnimores  and  Filmores  in  Devonshire  is 
really  at  present  unknown,  and  I  would  welcome  any  references 
to  them  before  the  sixteenth  century  as  well  as  any  tending  to 
prove  the  exact  connection  of  President  Fillmore's  family  with 
Devonshire. 

The  oldest  references  I  have  are  of  the  early  thirteenth 
century  when  we  find  that  Gilbert  de  Finemera,  who  evi- 
dently derived  his  name  from  Finmere  in  Oxfordshire,  was 
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possessed  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Devonshire  under  Gilbert  de 
Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester.  In  12  lo  we  have  mention  of 
Richard  de  Fynmore  and  Margaret  his  wife  in  a  fine  of  lands 
at  Woodhewish.  Is  this  the  modern  parish  of  Huish  a  few 
miles  south  of  Bideford  ?  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  it  is 
in  a  district  in  which  a  family  of  Finnimores  has  been  settled 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  W.  P,  W.  Phillimore. 

84.  Iron  Shoes  for  Plough  Oxen  (II.  par.  56,  p.  79.) — 
Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  opens  a  very  interesting  subject  by  his 
enquiry,  which  throws  light  on  the  mode  of  the  transit  of  heavy 
goods  by  our  forefathers.  By  enquiries  among  our  old  men,  I 
find  it  was  usual  to  shoe  the  strongest  plough  oxen  with  iron 
cues,  or  Q's,  as  they  were  called,  to  enable  them  to  work  on 
rough  hard  roads. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  Q  oxen  for  work  in  the  fields  only. 
Thus  a  farmer  having  a  very  strong  yoke  of  oxen  Q*d  them. 
This  meant  he  would  hire  them  out  to  assist  heavy  loads  up 
some  neighbouring  hill  and  so  bring  some  cash  on  to  the  farm. 
If  an  ox  showed  off  its  strength  by  being  restive  or  wicked,  the 
farmer  would  exclaim,  "I'll  Q'  he,"  meaning  make  it  work 
hard  on  the  roads,  and  earn  its  living  outside  the  farm.  Farmers 
residing  near  long  hills  on  our  main  through  roads,  always  kept 
their  best  yokes  of  oxen  Q*d,  to  help  timber,  stone,  or  mer- 
chandise up. 

By  this  means  a  few  horses  which  could  draw  the  load  on 
level  or  ordinary  gradients,  were  able  to  transport  heavy  loads 
very  long  distances  across  a  rough  country.  The  rivers  were 
generally  crossed  at  fords ;  timber  was  not  permitted  to  cross 
bridges.  This  was  the  case  at  Totnes  bridge,  where  timber 
wagons  followed  the  ancient  way  from  Berry  to  an  ancient  ford 
just  below  the  Seymour  Hotel  garden,  went  across  to  the  island 
and  over  the  other  arm  of  the  river  to  the  plains  or  open  space. 

In  the  South  Hams,  large,  strong,  heavy  red  beasts  were 
bred  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  timber  to  the  Plymouth  Dock- 
yard. As  horses  were  introduced,  being  quicker  in  motion 
and  more  reliable  for  drawing  timber,  these  South  Hams 
beasts  were  at  a  discount  for  draft  purposes,  but  the  breed  was 
judiciously  crossed  with  that  of  the  Channel  Islands,  which 
has  produced  the  famous  South  Hams  dairy  cattle  of  to-day. 

P.  F.  S.  Ambry. 
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85.    The   Rowe   Brass   and   Inscriptions,    Staverton 

Church,  Devon. — The  most  ancient  of  these  memorials  is  a 

small  brass  inserted  in  the  wall  outside  the  south  aisle  at  its 

east  end ;  on  it  is  a  half-length  figure  of  a  man  in  the  costume 

of  the  period  ;  below,  this  inscription  : — 

Sub  hoc  tumido  fepelitur  cor 

pus  Johis  Rowe  armigeri  filij  et 

heredis  Johis  Rowe  feruientis 

ad  legem,  qui  ohijt  x^  die  Au 

gusti;  Anno  Dni.  1592.  et  A' 

etatis  fua  82.  et  amplius. 

Arms — Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Argent,  on  a  chevron  azure,  between 

three  trefoils  slipped  per  pale  gules  and  vert,  three  annulets  or.  (Rowe, 

of  Staverton)  2  and  3,  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  paschal  lambs  or, 

staff  cross  and  banners  argent.    (Rowe,  of  Lamerton  ?) 

He  married  first  Philippa,  daughter  of  Richard  Blewett,  of 

Holcombe  Rogus,  and  secondly   Maria,   daughter  of   John 

Chichester,  of  Youlston,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  John. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Rowe,  of  Totnes,  Sergeant  at 

Lpaw,  by  Agnes,  daughter  of  William  Barnhouse,  of  Kingston, 

Staverton.    Prince  gives  his  biography  and  says : — 

"  This  gentleman  was  from  his  tender  years  bred  to  learning,  and  his 
ingeny  at  length  inclining  that  way,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
laws  of  the  land,  which  afterwards  he  made  his  practise,  and  was  called 
to  be  a  Serjeant  at  Law,  t8  Nov.,  2  Henry  VIII.,  1511.  His  wife's  father, 
having  no  male  issue  by  his  first  wife,  married  a  gentlewoman  of  good 
family  of  this  county  (whose  name  I  list  not  to  mention)  that  brought  him 
a  son,  but  he  suspecting  that  he  was  not  of  his  own  begetting,  disinherited 
him,  and  settled  his  lands  upon  his  daughter  Agnes,  married  as  aforesaid 
unto  Serjeant  Rowe." 

Within  the  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  on  a 

marble  gravestone  is : — 

M^es  Dorothe  Rowe 

died  ye  2gth  daye  of 

Gvlye  1655,  and  was 

bvried  ye  first  of  Avg^ 

1655- 
Arms — Rowe  of  Staverton,  impaling.  Argent,  on  a  chief  or,  a 

raven  sable  (Horde). 

She  was  the  daughter  of  Alan  Horde,  of  "  Horde's  Home," 

CO.  Salop,  and  her  husband  was  George  Rowe,  grandson  and 

heir  of  John  Rowe  of  the  brass ;   he  was  buried  18  Jany., 
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1644-5,  ^t  Staverton.  By  her  he  had  John,  his  heir,  Richard, 
Thomas,  Alleyn,  George,  sons ;  Barbara  and  Prudence, 
daughters.    On  an  adjoining  marble  stone  : — 

Here  lieth  the  body  of 

John  Rowe  of  Kingston^  Esq.,  High 

Sheriff  of  this  County y 

who  died  ye  ijth  day  of  November y 

1688, 

aged  73  years  and  more. 

Arms,  Rowe,  of  Staverton.  He  married  Julian,  daughter 
of  Edward  Gould  of  Combe,  by  whom  he  had  John  his  heir, 
William,  James,  and  Edward,  sons;  and  a  daughter  Julian. 
Prince  thus  speaks  of  him : — 

"The  eldest  brother  of  those  who  last  (?)  held  this  estate,  was  John 
Rowe,  Esqr.,  who  being  a  Roman  Catholic  by  profession,  was  imposed 
upon  by  his  party,  and  made  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Devon  by  King 
James  the  second,  1687,  who  being  of  a  timerous,  tho*  of  a  very  freindly 
and  courteous  disposition,  deeply  apprehending  the  danger  he  incurr'd 
thereby,  *tis  supposed,  his  honour  hasten'd  his  end,  and  fear  of  what  might 
ensue  for  acting  in  an  office  so  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  the 
Kingdom,  broke  his  heart.  Dying  in  his  sheriffalty  ,*  he  lies  buried  under  a 
flat  stone  in  Staverton  church  aforesaid." 

Against  the  east  wall  is  a  mural  monument : — 

In  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rowe 
of  Sparkwill  who  departed  this 
life  February  y  27  1729. 
Also  of  Mary  his  wife  who 
departed  this  life  March  y  4^  172J 
Also  of  Elienor  their  daughter  who 
was  buried  December  y  y^  1704 
Also  of  Robert  their  son  who  was 
buried  November  y  3^^  1706   Also  of 
Ursula  their  daughter  who  was  buried 
July  y  8'*  1722    Also  of  Mary  their 
daughter  who  was  buried  October  y 
16'*  1723    Also  of  Thomas  their  son 
who  was  buried  November  /  17**  1723 
Also  of  Edward  their  son  who  was  buried 
June  y  19'*  1731. 
Arms — Rowe  of  Staverton,  impaling,  Trevelyan.    Crest — 
a  stag  courant.  W.  H.  H.  Rogers. 
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86.  Chichester  Raleigh. — The  following  abstracts  from 
Deeds,  formerly  the  property  of  Sir  C.  G.  Young,  Garter 
King  of  Arms,  may  be  of  interest : — 

A.  Sir  Robert  Chichester,  of  Raleigh,  K.C.B,,  2  Charles  I., 
4th  April  1626,  appointed  the  following  trustees  for  his  son 
John  Chichester,  viz..  Sir  Lewes  Pollard  (spelt  Pollerd  except 
in    one  instance)    Bart,    of  Kingsnympton ;    Sir  John   Pole, 
Bart.,  of  Colcombe :  Sir  Edward  Southcott  of  Saunton,  Kt. ; 
George  Hakewill,  Doctor  of  Divinity;  Hugh  Pollard,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Lewes ;  Thomas  Aisheford  and  George  Beare,  of 
the   Middle  Temple;   and   George  Dyer.     The  term   of  the 
Trust  is  100  years,  and  comprises  the  "  Honour,  Cattle,  and 
Borough    of    Barnstaple."      Inquisition    was    taken    of    Sir 
Robert's  death,  3  Charles  L,  22  Aug.   1627.     The  trustees, 
6  Charles  I.,  10  Aug.  1630,  lease  a  "  Messuage  or  Burgage 
and  garden  "  together  with  the  Mills  called  Raleigh  Mills,  to 
William  NichoU,  mariner  of  Barnstaple,  for  5s.  a  year,  late 
in  the  occupation  of  George  Gaye  and  Mary  Morcombe,  the 
lease  expiring  3  April  1720.     Seals  (lost)  and  signatures  of 
John  Pole,  Edward  Southcote,  Geo.  Hakewill,  Thos.  Aishe- 
ford, Geo.  Beare,  Edward  Dyer.     Witnesses  {in  dorso)  Roger 
Bowcher,  Tho.  Carswell,  John  Staurbey,  Ry chard  Bellew. 

B.  In  31  Charles  II.  1680,  George  Pillaven  obtained  a  lease 
for  99  years  of  farms  in  East  Ashford  and  Heanton  Punch- 
ardon  from  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  estate  of  John 
Moore  of  Upcott  in  Cheriton  Fitzpaine,  the  said  Executors 
being  John  Courtenay  of  West  MoUand  and  Thomas  Melhuish 
of  Watertowne  in  Northam,  at  a  yearly  rent  of  30s.  8d,  pay- 
able quarterly.  This  lease  was  bought  13  William  III., 
31  July,  1700,  for  £26  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  Coppleston 
Warwick  Bampfylde  of  Poltimore,  then  a  minor.  These 
trustees  were  Sir  John  Pole,  Bart.,  of  Shute,  Sir  Hugh 
Ackland,  Bart.,  of  Killerton,  Mary  Bampfylde  of  Poltimore 
widow,  Henry  Henly  of  Leigh,  co.  Somerset,  Thomas  Bere 
of  Huntsham,  John  Quick,  of  Newton  St.  Cyres,  and  Arthur 
Pyne  of  Tamerton.  The  farms  were  let  on  three  lives, 
Pillaven's,  his  wife  Joan,  and  his  daughter  Mary,  and  on 
the  death  of  any  one  of  these  the  "best  beast,"  or  in  lieu 
thereof  53s.  4d.,  was  to  be  made  over  to  Sir  Coppleston  as 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  by  way  of  "  heriott  or  farlieve." 
Pillaven  is  also  to  "do  suit  and   service "  to  all  the  Courts 
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held  for  the  Manor  of  East  Ashford.  He  is  allowed 
**  houseboot "  and  "  foteboot "  grown  on  the  premises  for 
repairs  ;  also  "  ploughboot,"  **  hayboot,"  and  *'  fireboot." 
Signatures  and  seals  are  appended  of  Hugh  Acland,  Mary 
Bampfylde,  John  Quicke,  and  Arthur  Pyne.  Witnesses  {in 
dorso)  Charles  Strong,  Robert  Eastchurch,  the  agent  for  the 
property,  and  Samuel  East  church. 

C.  Robert  Froude  of  Buckland  Tout  Saints,  formerly  of 
Edmerston  in  Modbury  parish,  married  Phillis,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Hurrell  of  Wakeham  in  Aveton  Gifford 
parish.  Robert  Froude  died  in  June,  1770,  leaving  a  pos- 
thumous son  Robert,  and  three  daughters  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
and  Margaret  Ashford.  On  his  marriage  he  had  settled 
£1^000  on  his  wife  for  the  benefit  of  any  daughters  he  might 
have;  the  trustees  of  the  marriage  settlement — dated 
Feb.  10,  1766 — being  William  Ilbert  of  Bowringsleigh^ 
William  Payne  of  Totnes,  Thomas  Hurrell  of  Drews- 
teignton,  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Denbury,  and  Richard  Doidge 
of  Ilfordsleigh.  Also  by  his  will— dated  May  8,  1770,  he 
left  a  further  £1000  to  be  divided  among  his  daughters. 
Elizabeth  in  the  meantime  had  married  John  Wise  of  Totnes, 
and  by  this  deed  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  her  third  share 
of  the  above  sums,  and  releases  Taylor  and  Doidge,  the 
surviving  trustees  on  payment  of  5s.  She  was  under  age  at 
the  time.  The  witnesses  are  Arthur  Wise  and  Christopher 
Savery.  Rouge  et  Noir. 

87.  Advertisement  of  Prince's  Worthies  of  Devon. — 
I  recently  became  possessed  of  a  book  entitled  "  A 
Practical  Treatise  concerning  Evil  Thoughts,  wherein  are 
some  things  more  especially  useful  for  melancholy  persons,  by 
William  Chilcot,  M.A."  Published  at  Exon.  "Printed  by 
Samuel  Darker,  for  Charles  Yeo,  John  Pearce,  and  Philip 
Bishop,  1698."  It  is  dedicated :  *' To  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Parishes  of  St.  John,  St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  AllhoUows 
on  the  Walls  in  the  City  of  Exon." 

At  the  end  are  advertisements  of  books  "  printed  for  and 
sold  by  Charles  Yeo,  John  Pearce  and  Philip  Bishop,  Book- 
sellers in  Exon."     And  then  follows  : — 

In  the  Press. — "  Danmonii  Orientales  lUustres :  or  The 
Worthies  of  Devon  ;  printed  by  way  of  subscription,  price  in 
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sheets  sixteen  shillings  and  six  pence  ;  the  first  payment  eight 
shillings.  All  Gentlemen  that  are  willing  to  take  the  advantage 
of  subscribing  are  desired  to  send  in  their  first  payment  with 
all  speed  to  the  Undertakers,  Charles  Yeo,  John  Pearce  and 
PhiHp  Bishop." 

The  Worthies  was  not  published  till  1701,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  printed  at  Exeter  by  Samuel  Farley  for  Aunsham 
and  John  Churchill  at  the  Black  Swan,  in  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  and  Charles  Yeo  and  Philip  Bishop,  Exon.  John 
Pearce  appears  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  in  the  firm. 

Edward  Windeatt. 

88.  Battishill  Arms  {Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  Dart- 
moor, etc.,  D.  N.  S*  Q,j  p.  131). — Mention  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  *  of  a  coat  of  arms  carved  in  granite.'  Would 
anybody  Idndly  send  me  a  reading  of  it :  to  judge  from  LysonsS 
it  should  be  either  a  Battishill  or  Oxenham  ?  F.W. 

[The  coat  is  Battishill,  a  saltire  between  four  owls  impaling,  3 
castles  with  lions  issuing  therefrom.  Pap  worth  gives  3  towers  ar:  on  each 
a  demi  lion  ramp :  or,  for  Calus.  On  a  stone  in  the  front,  not  in  situ^  is 
the  date  1585.    On  the  gate  way  is  the  date  1656. — Eds.] 

89.  Neolithic  Axs-head  at  Silverton. — A  neolithic 
axe-head  was  found  some  time  ago  by  an  agricultural 
labourer  five  feet  below  the  surface,  while  digging  a 
trench  in  a  place  close  to  where  Silverton  joins  the 
parish  of  Bradninch.  It  is  of  syenite,  twelve  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  eight  inches  in  circumference  at  the  centre,  and 
it  weighs  exactly  four  pounds  six  ounces.  It  was  secured  for 
me  by  my  daughter,  Miss  L.  J.  Ward,  who  saw  it  in  the 
cottage  of  the  man  who  found  it,  and  having  often  accom- 
panied the  late  General  Pitt- Rivers  when  he  was  making 
excavations  in  Dorset,  she  at  once  recognized  it  as  a 
neolithic  implement  of  very  unusual  size.  Sir  John  Evans 
wrote  me  with  reference  to  it : — "  I  am  much  obliged  for 
the  sketch  and  particulars  of  the  syenite  axe-head  found  at 
Silverton.  It  is  of  unusually  large  dimensions,  and  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  another  so  large  from  the  South  of 
England."  Joseph  Heald  Ward. 

[The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ward  has  been  good  enough  to  send  us  a  photograph 
of  this  implementi  but  as  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  form  we  do  not 
reproduce  it — Eds.] 
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90.  The  Screen  at  Buckland-in-thb-Moor. — This 
little  moorland  church  possesses  a  beautiful  and  almost 
unique  screen,  which  needs  careful  handling  when  the 
church  is  restored.  Will  some  learned  person  explain  who 
the  Apostles  and  others  represented  on  it  really  are  ?  On 
its  eastern  side  are  some  very  grotesque  figures,  apparently 
of  later  date  than  those  on  the  outer  side,  and  the  colouring 
is  less  artistic.  Will  someone  explain  them  ?  One  of  the 
figures  is  said  to  be  St.  Stephen,  and  the  wounds  caused 
by  the  stones — large  ghastly  ones — are  visible  upon  his 
head.  The  beauties  of  this  screen  are  partially  nailed  up 
and  concealed  from  view  by  a  hideous  prayer  desk  facing 
westward.  Arthur  P.  Lancefield. 

91.  A  Book  by  a  Devonian,  the  Last  Publicly  Burnt 
AT  Oxford. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  last 
book  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford  was  The  Nemesis  of  Faith^  by 
J.  A.  Froude,  the  historian,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  R.  H. 
Froude,  Rector  of  Dartington  and  Archdeacon  of  Totnes. 

J.  A.  Froude  was  born  at  Dartington  Rectory,  Totnes. 
The  Nemesis  of  Faith  was  published  in  1849.  An  account  of 
the  burning  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post  of  March  9thy  1849, 
as  follows : — 

*^  We  are  informed  that  a  work  recently  published  by  Mr.  Froude,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  the  Exeter  College,  entitled  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,  was  a  few 
days  since  publicly  burnt  by  the  authorities  in  the  College  Hall." 
Mr.  J.  A.  Farrar  says  : — 

**  The  Nemesis  therefore  deserves  a  place  in  our  libraries,  and  many 
will  ever  prize  it  above  its  author's  historical  works  as  the  last  example  of 
the  effort  of  the  ecclesiastical  spirit  to  crush  the  discussion  of  its  dogmas.*' 

(^Books  Condemned  to  be  Burnt,  p.  144.) 

The  Daily  News  of  2nd  May,  1892,  contained  a  letter  from 
Arthur  Bloomfield,  Rector  of  Beverston,  and  Rural  Dean  of 
Dursley,  Gloucester,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  matter  and  says  : 

"  I  had  just  bought  The  Nemesis  of  Faith,  or,  as  it  was  called  Faith  with 
a  Vengeance,  when  on  Tuesday  morning,  February  27th,  1849, 1,  an  under- 
graduate, attended  a  lecture  in  the  Hall.  The  Revd.  Wm.  Sewell,  Sub- 
Rector  of  Exeter  College  (now  Dean  of  the  Chapel)  was  lecturer.  He 
disclaimed  loudly  against  Froude's  Nemesis  of  Faith,  Hearing  on  my  own 
confession  that  I  possessed  it,  he  requested  me  to  bring  that  book  to  him. 
No  sooner  had  I  complied  with  his  request  (Sewell  was  my  College  tutor) 
than  he  snatched  the  book  from  my  hands  and  thrust  it  into  the  blazing 
fire  of  the  College  Hall  (not  quadrangle).  I  see  him  with  Hall,  poker  in 
hand,  in  delightful  indignation  poking  at  this,  to  him,  obnoxious  book.  In 
a  few  hours  from  this  the  burning  of  the  book  was  known  all  over  Oxford.'* 

Edward  Windeatt. 
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92.  Plague  Market,  Merivale. — Mr.  Spence  Bate  in 
1872  offered  an  ingenious  and  distinctly  convincing  derivation 
of  this  name  from  the  Cornish  matas  bal  (tin  market),  trans- 
muted colloquially  into  moras  vol  (plague  market).  Apart 
from  that,  he  also  considered,  with  fair  reason,  that  Merivale 
is  not  obviously  suitable  as  site  for  such  a  market  in  relation 
to  Tavistock.  But  he  proceeds  to  add  (referring  to  Rev.  E. 
A.  Bray's  explanation,  still  popular),  "there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  plague  as  an  epidemic  ever  visited  Tavistock.'* 
This  seems  a  little  hard  on  that  painfully  discredited  Tavistock 
worthy,  and  ignores  his  definite  statement  that  522  plague- 
burials  were  registered  at  Tavistock  in  1625.  What  was  the 
population  of  Tavistock  at  that  period,  and  when  does  the 
designation  «*  Plague  Market  "  first  occur  in  local  literature  ? 

T.  A.  Falcon. 

93.  Crownland. — In  Lord  Avebury's  Scenery  of  England 
the  reader  is  taken  through  millions  of  years,  beginning  with  the 
nebulous  times  when  the  sun  and  the  whole  planetary  system 
existed  in  gaseous  form,  through  the  period  of  their  consolidation 
into  globes,  down  to  the  times  when  the  slowly -contracting  sur- 
face of  our  earth  formed  itself  into  wrinkles,  upon  which  climate 
heat  and  cold,  sunshine  and  moisture,  and  gases  of  all  kinds 
exercised  their  erosive  action  and  deposited  the  various  strata 
which  now  form  the  envelope  of  the  earth's  crust.  When 
Lord  Avebury  towards  the  end  leaves  pre-historic  for  historic 
times,  we  find  it  more  difficult  to  follow  him.  The  land  of 
England  in  Saxon  times  was  either  folkland  or  booMand.  A 
third  category,  that  of  Crownland,  is  here  added,  but  we  are 
not  told  how  Crownland  is  to  be  distinguished  from  folkland. 
It  is  a  pity,  too,  that  in  discussing  gavelkind,  the  writer,  like 
so  many  others,  does  not  tell  us  that  gavelkind  and  borough 
English  are  manorial  customs  which  apply  only  to  village- 
lands,  t.^.,  to  one  portion  of  the  dependent  lands  held  under 
a  manor  and  never  to  manors  themselves  or  freeholds  of  a 
manor.  They  are  not,  therefore,  land-laws  of  England,  but 
simply  customs  affecting  manorial  tenants.  O.R. 

94.  Crest  of  the  Morices  of  Werrington  (II, 
p.  39). — I  find  I  have  made  a  clerical  error ;  I  should  have 
said  there  are  now  no  armorial  bearings  to  be  seen  of  the 
family  either  in  the  house  or  church  of  St.  Martin,  Werrington. 
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Whether  there  is  any  trace  of  a  memorial  with  arms  to  Dr. 
Evan  Morice  in  St.  Martin's,  Exeter,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

G.  T.  WiNDYER  Morris. 

95.  Dartmoor. — With  this  part  we  issue  the  concluding 
portion  of  Mr.  Crossing's  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  Dart- 
moor  and  its  Borderland,  with  a  map.  This  is  the  latest 
addition  to  Dartmoor  literature.  We  wish  that  all  the  recent 
efforts  of  writers  on  the  **  wondrous  region  "  were  as  successful 
and  useful  as  this  volume.  Unfortunately  there  is  little  new 
in  most  of  what  has  been  written  of  late  years,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Mr.  Robert  Bumard's  "Pictorial  Records  of 
Dartmoor,"  there  has  been  a  lamentable  want  of  originality 
and  freshness.  We  hear  of  other  books  on  the  same  subject. 
Mr.  T.  A.  Falcon  has  in  hand  "  Encyclopaedic  Dart- 
moor," to  be  largely  illustrated,  and,  as  many  know,  Mr. 
Brooking  Rowe  has  been  collecting  material  for  some  time 
past  for  *'  A  Dartmoor  Dictionary,"  It  is,  however,  probable, 
the  former  will  see  the  light  first.  The  literature  of  Dartmoor, 
putting  on  one  side  articles  dealing  with  special  phases  of 
its  history,  would  be  very  meagre  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Perambulation,  and  the  source  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
authors  of  various  books  and  articles  is  readily  detected. 

•fr  <>•  ■*> 
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96.  Hartland.* — We  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  very  excellent  little 
book.  It  is  full  of  interesting  matter  relating  to  Hart- 
land,  the  parish,  the  Abbey  and  the  Church.  There  is  no 
padding,  no  attempt  at  bookmaking,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  have  a  really  good  history  of  the  place.  Would  that  there 
was  so  competent  and  careful  a  writer  for  every  parish  in  our 
county !  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  in  the  words  of  the  author, 
"  it  is  due  to  the  printer  to  say  that  it  is  the  first  ever  printed 
in  Hartland,  that  he  combines  the  various  functions  of  com- 
positor, proof-reader,  printer,  binder,  publisher  and  bookseller, 
and  that  the  press  on  which  it  has  been  printed  is  almost 
entirely  his  own  handy-work." 

•  "  The  Story  of  HarUand,"  by  R.  Pearse  Chope,  BA.,  Hartland. 
Printed  and  published  by  Thomas  Cory  Burrow,  Hartland  Chronicle 
Office,  1902. 


I 
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James   Bridge   Duv'tdson, 
Bom  IS  Auc.,  1824,  ob.  8  Oct,  188 
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97.  Jambs  Bridgb  Davidson. — By  the  kindness  of  his 
surviving  sister  we  are  able  to  present  to  our  readers  a 
portrait  of  the  late  James  Bridge  Davidson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
He  was  born  at  Secktor,  Axminster,  in  1824,  being  the  eldest 
son  of  the  well-known  Devon  historian,  James  Davidson.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Plymouth  and 
Kingsbridge,  and  from  the  latter  place  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  and  graduated  a  Senior 
Optime  in  1847.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1850,  and 
practiced  in  the  Equity  Courts,  and  was  reporter  in  the 
Courts  of  Vice  Chancellor  Page  Wood,  and  his  successors, 
for  the  Council  of  Law  Reporting.  James  Bridge  Davidson 
was  a  careful  antiquary  and  topographer.  His  principal 
writings  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Assaciaiion,  a  society  in  the  welfare  of  which  he  took  a  great 
interest.  He  died  on  the  8th  October,  1885.  His  removal 
from  amongst  us  was  a  great  loss.  He  had  done  much  good 
work  for  Devonian  history,  and  much  more  was  expected  from 
him,  and  would  have  been  accomplished  had  his  life  been 
spared.  He  was  appreciated  and  esteemed  by  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  contact,*  but  by  those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  his  friendship,  and  who  knew  him  well,  he  was 
greatly  beloved,  and  to  these  his  death  was  a  severe  blow. 
A  memoir  will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  Devon  Association^ 
Vol.  xviii,  1886,  p.  58.     Vide  also  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  Vol.  xiv, 

P-  125.  / 

98.  American  Prisoners  of   War    at  Ashburton. —       \^ 
In  Part  I.,  vol.  xv.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  "  Quatuor 
Coronati'*    Lodge  of   Freemasons,    there  is   an  article   by 

W.  J.  Chetwode  Crawley,  ll.d.,  d.c.l.,  p.r.g.s.,  &c.,  of 
Dublin,  on  Freemasons  as  Prisoners  of  War,  in  which  appears 
the  letter  given  below,  brought,  in  January,  1902,  by  the 
outgoing  President  of  the  Masonic  Veteran  Association  of 
Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  to  the  notice  of  the  Historical  Section 
of  the  Association,  and  which,  the  President  stated,  had  been 
presented  to  him  by  a  freemason  in  London. 

From  the  article  by  Dr.  Crawley  it  seems,  however,  that 
no  information  was  forthcoming  as  to  the  result  of  the 
prisoners'  petition. 

Perhaps  some  one  at  Ashburton  may  be  able  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  matter,  or  at  any  rate  discover  traces  of 
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some  of  the  signatories  of  the  letter — a.  matter  in  which,  as  a 

member  of  the  ^'  Correspondence  Circle  "  of  the  above  Lodge» 

I  am  naturally  interested. 

Gborgb  M.  Dob. 

''Ashburton,  April  6th,  1814, 
of  our  Lord,  and  in  Masonry,  5814. 
To  the  Grand  Master, 
G.  Wardens  and  Members  of 
the  Grand  Lodge,  London. 
**  Brethren,  we,  the  undersigned,  t>eing  Ancient  York  Masons,  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you  with  this  petition  for  our  relief,  being 
American  prisoners  of  War  on  parole  at  this  place,  we  are  allowed 
ten  and  sixpence  per  week  for  our  support — in  this  place  we  cannot 
get  lodgings  for  less  than  three  shillings  and  from  that  to  five  shillings 
per  week,  meat  is  constantly  from  ninepence  to  one  shilling  per  lb  and 
other  necessarys  in  proportion.    Judge,  brethren,  how  we  live,  for  none 
of  us  have  any  means  of  getting  money.    Our  clothes  are  wearing  out 
and  God  knows  how  long  we  shall  be  kept  here,  many  of  us  have  been 
captured  eight  or  ten  months,  as  you  will  see  opposite  our  signatures — 
we  form  a  body  in  this  place  by  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing 
eaeh  other  once  a  week  and  have  had  this  in  contemplation  for  some 
time  but  have  deferred  making  application  until  absolute  want  has  made 
It  necessary — ^we  therefore  pray  that  you  will  take  in  to  considertion  and 
provide  some  means  for  our  relief.    You  will  please  to  direct  your  letters 
to  Edwin  Buckannon.    We  hereby  remain  your  penny  less  Brethren  : 

TimeofCaptum 


Hmmm, 

Name  of  Lodge. 

No. 
Lodge. 

Edwin  Buckannon 

Union 

31 

G.  W.  BURBANK 

St.  Andrews 

3 

PiBRSON  Baldwin 

Hearts 

— 

Wm.  Millbk 

St.  Johns 

I 

Archd.  Taylob,  Jvmr.  ... 

Phoenix 

II 

Ezra  Obbr 

St.  Johns 

817 

William  Smith 

St.  Johns 

2 

Jambs  Laws 

South  Carolina,  G.N. 

14 

John  Schbbr 

Pennsylvania 

•  •• 

3 

3d  July  1815 

23  May  „ 

14  December  „ 

4th  June  1815 
23  May 

19th  Jan'y  1814 

3th  July  i8is 
29th  October 
17  Decern 


99.  Knowstonb  and  Molland  (II,  p.  105,  par.  73). — 
From  Domesday  book  the  following  particulars  may  be 
supplied  respecting  these  parishes: — In  Knowstone  five 
separate  estates  are  mentioned.  The  largest  of  these,  con- 
taining some  632  acres,  was  held  in  Saxon  times  by  Algar ; 
the  next  largest,  containing  406  acres,  by  Lewin.  At  the 
Conquest  these  Saxons  were  dispossessed,  and  their  two 
estates  were  given  to  Walter  de  Dowai  or  Walter  the 
Foreigner  (Walscin),  a  native  of  Flanders,  and  were  held 
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under  him  by  Rolf.  Two  centuries  later  the  larger  of  the 
two  was  held  by  Robert  Beaupel  as  tenant  under  John  le  Brit, 
who  himself  held  under  John  de  Maundevil,  the  successor  in 
title  to  Walter  de  Dowai.  After  him  it  was  called  Knowstone 
Beaupel.  The  other  is  stated  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Knowstone  Bottraux,  but  I  find  no  notice  of  it  in  the  fee  lists. 

The  third  large  estate  in  Knowstone  was  Wadham  with 
an  area  of  some  416  acres.  This  was  held  in  Saxon  times  by 
Ulf,  who  seems  to  have  changed  his  allegiance  at  the  Conquest 
and  continued  in  possession  as  a  king's  thane  after  it,  but  it 
is  not  found  in  the  fee  lists.  There  were  likewise  two  smaller 
estates  in  Knowstone  held  in  Saxon  times  by  Algar  and 
Alfhille  respectively,  one  of  276,  the  other  of  98  acres.  Both 
of  these  tenants  continued  to  hold  them  after  the  Conquest 
as  "  king's  thanes."  I  suggest  that  Algar's  estate  may  be 
Harpson  alias  Aspen  Farm,  because  Dean  Milles'  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian,  containing  the  answers  supplied  by  the  Incumbent 
more  than  a  century  ago,  says :  In  Knowstone  three  manors, 
Knowstone  Churchtown,  East  Knowstone  and  Harpson.  Mr. 
Lancefield  would  be  doing  a  great  service  if  he  would  identify 
the  contents  of  each  of  the  five  Domesday  estates. 

MoUand  includes  two  Domesday  estates,  not  three,  for 
Molland  Sarazin,  which  Tetbald  Berner*s  son  held,  is  in  North 
Molton  according  to  the  fee  list  unearthed  by  Mr.  Whale. 
The  larger  of  the  two  Molland  Botreaux  had  an  area  of  3,587 
acres,  and  was  one  of  the  royal  estates  assigned  for  the 
support  of  some  members  of  the  royal  family.  Harold  held 
it  before  the  Conquest,  and  it  was  the  capital  barton  of  the 
Hundred  of  Molland  or  North  Molton  to  which  the  Hundreds 
of  Bampton  and  Braunton  also  paid  their  third  penny.  Testa 
de  Nevil,  p.  194b,  states  that  the  Conqueror  gave  it  to  the 
ancestors  of  William  de  Beaumeis,  of  whom  William  de 
Boterellis  (or  Botreaux)  bought  it,  and  that  in  1217  Roger  de 
Mortimer  was  tenant  as  guardian  of  William  de  Botreaux, 
then  under  age.  The  other  estate,  Molland  Champeaux  or 
Champeston,  containing  some  351  acres,  was  held  by  the 
Saxon  Ulwena  before  the  Conquest.  He  was  dispossessed 
and  the  property  given  to  the  Bishop  of  Coutanees,  Geofifrey 
de  Mowbray,  under  whom  it  was  held  by  Drogo.  It  took  the 
name  of  Champeston  from  Ralf  Champeaux,  who  held  it  in 
1285  o^  ^^^  barony  of  Barnstaple.         Oswald  J.  Rbichbl. 
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100.  An  Inventory  op  the  Goods  op  John  Strowbridgb 
OF  HoBRAYNB,  1576. — Amongst  the  special  commissions  of  the 
Exchequer  at  the  Public  Record  Office,  is  one  issued  in  the 
1 8th  year  of  Elizabeth,  with  reference  to  the  possessions  of 
John  Strowbridge  of  Hoberayn  in  the  parish  of  Collyton; 
the  commissioners  being  Thomas  Heydon,  John  Grukeme, 
Anthony  Coppleston,  Richard  Hooper,  Hugh  More  of  Ottery 
blessed  Mary,  John  Seyntleger  of  Ashberton,  William  Stro- 
bridge,  of  Ottery  blessed  Marie,  John  Strowbridge  Jr.  of 
Hoberhand  in  the  parish  of  Collyton,  and  John  Strobridge, 
of  the  City  of  Exeter. 

Attached  to  the  return  is  a  full  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  at  the  house,  which  list  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
furnishing  of  a  farmhouse  in  Devon  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
and  may  with  advantage  be  compared  with  a  similar  but  richer 
list  given  for  Brockwill  Barton,  Broadclist,  by  Mr.  William 
Cotton,  P.S.A.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association^ 
Vol.  XX,  1888,  p.  69,  H.  MicHELL  Whitley. 

An  Inventorye  of  all  such  goods  as  is  in  the  house  of       V^' 
Hobrayne  the  xxth  of  June,  Anno  1576,  w*»  were  the 
goods  and  catalles  of  John  Strowbridge  of  Hoberain  : — 

In  the  Hall. 

The  hangings  of  grene  saye.  *'* 

A  Longe  table  bord  uppon  a  fiframe. 

Two  formes  a  bynche. 

The  syde  borde  w*^  the  bynche. 

A  carved  coborde  a  rond  borde  w***  a  chere. 

A  lyttle  syde  borde  w***  a  cobord  in. 

A  great  cheare  a  little  chere  stolle. 

A  carved  stole  for  a  bason. 

A  peire  of  Andyrons.  ^■' 

A  fiyre  picke  ^^  and  a  flfyre  pan.  <** 

A  basen  and  a  yoer. 

One  other  bason. 

In  the  parlor. 

The  hanginges  of  grene  and  red  saye. 

A  square  table  bord  uppon  a  fframe. 

A  forme  a  chere  stole  dreld. 

Thre  carpet  cosshinj^s  a  great  lokinge  glasse. 

A  bedd  stede  twoo  fother  bedds. 

Twoo  ffether  bolsters. 
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One  pillowe  of  downe. 
A  peire  of  blancketts. 
A  red  coverlett. 

In  the  brode  Chamber. 

The  hangyngs  of  grene  and  redd  saye. 

A  stondinge  bedstede. 

A  mattress  of  Seggs. 

A  fether  bedd  a  fether  bolster. 

A  peire  of  blanckets. 

A  coverlet  of  redd  and  yelowe. 

A  whyte  quilte. 

A  peire  of  yron  doggs. 

A  cosshen  of  Crymsen  velveti 

A  clothe  of  derne  ^^  on  the  steres. 

In  the  little  Chamber. 

A  stondinge  bedstede  w*^  a  tester  ^  of  red  and  grene 
saye. 

In  the  Clossett. 

The  hangings  of  Bockeram.  ^^ 

A  greate  chest  bound  w***  Iron. 

ij  peire  of  latton  ^*  hallows. 

A  brassen  hanginge  for  two  candles. 

A  deske  to  wryte  uppon. 

A  dreld  stole  w*^  a  cusshen  of  velvett. 

two  hode  boxes. 

A  bord  uppon  legges. 

The  Chamber  over  the  Botterye. 

One  fether  bedd. 

the  hangings  of  yelowe  and  grene  Bocrome. 

A  cosshen  of  velvett. 

A  carved  cheste. 

A  tymnen  Bottell. 

A  joyned  cheire  w*''  a  close  stoUe. 

A  cheire  stoUe  made  w***  whytt  rodds.  ^ 

In  the  Maids  Chamber. 

A  stondinge  bedstede  w^  a  tester  of  whyte  and  blacke 
firenged  and  a  chere  stoole. 

The  Chamber  over  the  Kychen. 

A  lowe  bed  stede. 

A  fiocke  bedd. 

A  fether  bolster. 

A  pere  of  Bloncketts. 

A  red  coverlett. 

ffive  hoggeshedds  w^ut  hedds. 


\ 
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In  the  Kychen.  n, 

A  barre  of  yron  in  the  chymney. 

Thre  Irone  barres  to  beare  hym. 

thre  crooks  to  hange  potts. 

thre  plank  bords. 

A  Iron  pyle. 

twoo  stylles. 

twoo  great  Andirons. 

A  great  broche  a  bvrde  broche.  *"• 

A  ferme  twoo  shel^  bords. 

ffower  plancks  under  the  bords. 

A  choppinge  stocke. 

In  the  de  house. 

thre  plonkes  a  pecke  a  halfe  pecke. 

A  little  Round  bord. 

A  long  shelfe. 

A  bott  tobb  <**'  uppon  a  frame. 

A  gosepan. 

In  the  larder. 

A  shelfe  two  poudringe  tobes  *"> 
A  trendell  a  vergys  barrell.  ^*^ 
A  Trey. 

In  the  Butterye, 

Tow  planke  bords. 

Sixe  shelfs  a  crest  twoo  gebbes. 

A  peire  of  garden  sheres  and  a  hammer. 

In  the  newe  house. 

A  great  vate  a  tobbe. 

thre  hoggeshyds  and  a  gebbe. 

In  the  Chamber  over. 

Thre  chese  recks  uppon  vj  posts. 
Thre  bords. 

In  the  Men's  Chamber. 

Twoo  bed  stedes  a  dowste  bedd  one  fether  bolster 
one  flocke  bolster  a  peire  of  blonckets. 
An  old  coverlett  of  Imagerye. 

In  the  brysshinge  house. 

A  borde  a  plancke  a  broad  Vate  and  a  bedstede  in 
the  chamber  over. 

In  the  malt  house. 

A  gemier  ^^  for  Come  a  boutinge  huche.  ''^ 

A  yotinge  ffate.  J 

A  chese  wrynge  ^^  a  brake  a  cowed  tubbe;  ;< 
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A  plompe  for  the  garden  a  candle  moolde. 
A  beare  barrell. 

In  the  Wrynge  house. 
The  wrynge  and  the  stone.  '''* 

In  the  hrewe  house. 

An  old  forme  w^  certayne  old  brewinge  vessells. 

In  a  out  Chamber. 

A  chest  a  little  tester  a  glasse  bottell  twoo  peire  of 
spitts  a  diaper  linen  cloth  twoo  olde  borde  clothes  thre 
napkyns  fower  pillotyes  thre  diaper  towelles  a  old  shete 
two  earthen  dishes  thre  platts  of  Tynne  one  podinger  thre 
saucers  two  old  candlesticks.  Thre  tynnen  cuppes  two 
yerdishes  <"^  a  little  salt  two  chassers  ^'«'  of  brasse  two  old 
crokes  a  tynnen  bottell  a  goblet  of  Tynne  a  grater  two 
ladles  of  tynne  a  lyttle  scomer  a  fleshe  hooke  two  stone 
cuppes  fower  chese  ffates  five  cheres  a  bochen  Axe  ^^  two 
marken  Ires  '"*  a  woode  knyfFe  nyne  cushens  ffowe  old 
grene  cushens  a  longe  cushen  of  churche  worke  a  carpett 
of  darnes  thre  other  peces  of  darnes  a  tester  of  damas  a 
grene  coverd  clothe  a  old  brandize  two  doggs  a  ffier  pan 
and  ffier  tongs  thre  little  bords  for  a  bed  fower  pipes  and 
a  great  deale  of  other  trompery  and  trashe. 

In  cherse  house, 

A  peire  of  virginalles  ^''^  the  hangyngs  in  the  parlor  and 
a  bed  stede  fower  cusshens  a  morter  and  a  pestell  two 
little  formes  a  mustard  myll  a  old  forme  a  custerd  dishe 
of  tynne  a  Iron  barre  a  garden  Rake  hangings  m  the 
Chamber  of  grene. 

John  Crukbrne  Thomas  Heydon 

Rychard  Hooper  Anthony  Coppleston 

[Exch.  Spec,  Com,,  No,  655,  Ao,  18  Elis.] 


I.  Serge  made  of  wool. 

a.  The  ornamental  irons  on  each  side  of 
the  hearth  in  old  houses,  which  had 
small  rests  for  the  ends  of  the  logs. 

3.  A  fire  fork. 

4.  A  fire  shovel 

5.  Domex,  an  inferior  land  of  damask, 

wrought  of  silk,  wool,  linen,  thread, 
and  gold  in  Flanders. 

6.  The  fixed  top  and  head  part  of  a  bed- 

stead. 

7.  A  coarse  stuff  used  for  hangings. 

8.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

9.  Wicker  work. 


la  A  great  spit  for  joints  and  a  spit  for 

poultry. 
II.  A  butter  tub. 
la.  Powdering  tubs  for  salting  meat. 

13.  A  vin^ar  (veijuice)  barrd. 

14.  Gernier ;  a  granary.    Here  it  probably 

means  a  com  chest. 

15.  A  hutdi  for  sifUng  meaL 

16.  A  cheese  press. 

17.  The  cyder  press. 

18.  Iron  dishes. 

19.  Braaaers. 

so.  A  butcher's  axe. 
SI.  Marking  irons. 
as.  An  oUong  spinaet 


public: L,>.  :* 
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loi.  Clyst  St.  Gborgb  Flagon. — I  enclose  a  photograph 
of  a  flagon  exhibited  in  a  loan  collection  of  silver,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York.  It  bears  the  Exeter 
hall  marks,  date  letter  n,  1737,  maker's  mark  indistinct. 

The  arms  are  evidently  those  of  Osborne,  impaling ? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  vessel  came  to  be 
alienated  from  the  church  of  Clyst  St.  George  ? 

John  H.  Buck. 

Vide  Trans,  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  2  Ser.,  Vol.  I,  pp  93 
and  155.  The  impaled  coat  is  that  of  Duncombe,  Co.  Bedford,  Bridgett 
Osborne  being  of  that  family.— Eds. 

102.  Rbynbll  of  Parker's  Well. — Among  the  allega- 
tions for  Marriage  Licenses  in  the  Faculty  Office  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  this  one  ,  *^  Cupper,  Richard,  of 
Axbridge,  co.  Somerset,  bachelor,  29,  and  Mistress  Elizabeth 
Reynells,  of  Parker's  Well,  without  South  Exon,  co.  Devon, 
spinster,  24,  at  her  own  disposal.  Alleged  by  George  Cupper, 
of  St.  Gregory,  London,  gent.,  brother  of  said  Richard,  at 
Exeter  Cathedral  or  elsewhere  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
24  July,  1697."  1^^®  registers  of  St.  Leonard's  parish  do  not 
commence  until  after  1700,  therefore  any  particulars  of  owner- 
ship of  the  Parker's  Well  property  in  that  parish  before  1700 
would  be  very  welcome.  Jenkins  {Hist.  Exeter,  p.  440)  says  that 
Parker's  Well  was  built  by  Henry  Weymouth,  Esq.,  on  the  site 
of  a  smaller  house  which  had  been  the  residence  of  CoUings. 
According  to  family  papers  Henry  Waymouth,  of  Parker's 
Well,  was  related  to  William  Reynell,  or  Renell  (he  generally 
signed  without  the  **  y  ")  of  Topsham  Road,  Exeter,  attorney- 
at-law,  my  great-great-grandfather.  Mr.  Waymouth  in- 
herited considerably  from  Robert  Prudom,  Esq.,  of  Exeter, 
who  died  April  7th,  1792.  The  Gentlemen's  Magazine  describes 
Mr.  Prudom  as  a  well-known  character  in  Exeter,  and  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  property.  His  will,  proved  April  14th, 
1792  (P.C.C.  234  Fountain),  contains  several  old  Exeter 
names ;  an  extract  may  be  of  interest : — 

"  All  my  clothes,  except  such  as  are  of  silk  and  my  rufide  shirts,  to  my 
servant  John  Gregory.  To  Elizabeth  Coleridge,  spinster,  who  now  lives 
with  me,  plate,  etc.,  in  trust  (Cousin  Betty,  as  Mr.  P.  used  to  call  her, 
who  kept  house  for  him,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge, 
Vicar  of  Ottery).  To  Rev.  Samuel  Stennett  of  Muswell  Hill,  Middlesex, 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  :C5oo.  To  Rev.  George  Coleridge,  of  Hackney,  clerk, 
Richard  Hart  and  Richard  Hart  the  younger,  both  of  Exeter,  druggists, 
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boisterous  laughter,'*  and  at  such  a  time  '*  one  envies  the  blue- 
eyed,  yellow-bearded  fishermen  rocking  in  their  green  boats  in 
the  bay."  The  boats  used  to  be  all  black,  the  envy  of  these 
men  and  the  politeness  of  the  adjectives  applied  to  them  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  earlier  statement  as  to  ''a  few  years 
ago."  What,  indeed,  can  be  more  heroic  than  the  life  of  the 
present  people  of  Hallsands  (such  was  the  old  way  of 
writing  the  word)  as  described  a  few  lines  further  on  after  some 
remarks  about  the  fishing  to  be  got  there  and  thereabout. 
'^  You  will  wonder  at  the  simple  life  of  these  fishermen,  each 
one  a  hero,  each  one  risking  his  life  and  saving  a  comrade's 
life  daily  throughout  the  winter  time."  How  little  is  true 
heroism  known  !  And  how  do  they  arrange  about  the  turns, 
the  interchanges  between  saving  and  being  saved?  What 
sea-soaked  clothes  there  must  be  in  Hallsands !  Imagination 
staggers  and  falls  down  ! 

And  there  is  another  marvel :  "  The  Start  Bay  fishermen 
nearly  always  sleep  beneath  the  sea."  This  is  a  new  habit  in 
that  region.  The  present  writer  knew  the  bay  well  for  about 
five  and  thirty  years.  During  that  time,  so  far  as  one  sea- 
faring hamlet  was  concerned,  two  boats  turned  over  and  one 
life  was  lost,  and  there  are  far  fewer  fishing  boats  there  now 
than  there  were  then.  Moreover,  though  it  appears  that  the 
hamlet  can  do  without  a  churchyard,  so  far  as  the  mere  men 
are  concerned,  what  happens  to  the  bodies  of  the  women  and 
the  children  ?  For  the  article  proceeds  '*  it  (».«.,  the  sea)  is 
their  only  churchyard;  the  sky  is  the  roof  of  their  only 
church." 

But  the  difficulties  of  this  story  are  not  over,  for  the  next 
point  is,  **  once  upon  a  time,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  present 
of  several  dogs  was  given  them,"  and  the  historian  goes  on  to 
say  of  what  use  these  creatures  were  in  bringing  ropes  from 
boat  to  shore.  This  implies  that  there  were  no  such  dogs  at 
Hallsands  before.  The  present  writer  well  remembers  the 
presence  of  such  dogs  there  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  as  well 
as  in  more  recent  days.  Fine  fellows  they  were;  not  the 
black  "Newfoundlands"  of  Torcross,  but  yellow  creatures 
that  could  do  fine  work  among  the  breakers.  ''  The  dogs  are 
all  dead  now,"  proceeds  the  inspired  writer.  This  is  sad,  but 
it  is  not  quite  clear  why,  if  they  were  so  useful,  they  left  no 
posterity  or  have  no  successors. 
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But  it  would  appear  that  the  disappearance  of  the  dogs  is 
but  the  herald  of  an  universal  disappearance.  "  Soon  Hall- 
sands  and  the  blue-eyed  fishermen  will  disappear,"  but  the 
words  that  follow  this  Jeremiac  prophecy  scarcely  account  for 
catastrophe,  unless,  indeed,  education  and  religion  are  un- 
usually destructive  in  Start  Bay.  "  A  few  years  ago  the 
inhabitants  could  not  read,  save  George,  and  he  stammered  in 
his  speech !  Only  one  man  ever  got  intoxicated  *'  (this  is  a 
startling  statement,  not  to  call  it  an  outrageous  libel)  "  and  he 
"■"■^  '  half-saved  * ;  but  now  the  huts  are  crumbling  and  the 
^der  is  drawing  near  ;  the  mission  hall  is  approaching,  and 
je  public-house  "  (the  second  one  ?)  "  has  arrived  ;  the  crabs 
will  grow  smaller,  and  the  salmon  bass  will  know  the  rocks  no 
more."  A  Rosa  Dartle  might  enquire  why  this  will  be :  is 
it  because  the  rocks  will  vanish,  or  alter  so  much  that  the  fish 
will  fail  to  recognise  them,  or  is  it  because  a  bass  hates  a 
public-house  and  mission  hall  ? 

•'  But  the  sea  will  always  be  hungry."  And  with  these 
mysterious  and  gloomy  words  the  article  concludes.  It  is 
because  the  present  writer  is  also  hungry,  hungry  for  an  explana- 
tion of  these  various  statements,  that  he  refers  the  matter  to 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  readers  and  the  writers  of  the  Devon 
Notes  and  Queries.  J.  J.  Cornish. 

105.  Petition  to  the  Mayor  &c.,  of  Exeter. — I  have 
recently  become  possessed  of  a  curious  Broadside,  dated  1641, 
a  copy  of  which  I  append ;  it  will  be  seen  it  relates  to  the 
downfall  of  trade  which  was  supposed  to  spring  from  the 
Popish  party. 

There  is  a  reference  to  depression  of  trade,  especially  in 
the  manufacture  of  serges  or  perpetuanies. 

Edward  Windeatt. 

to  the  right   honourable  the   lords  and 
commons   in   parliament. 

The  Hamble  Petition  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councell 
of  the  City  of  EXETER. 

Humbly  sheweth, 
THAT  they  have  received  late  Petitions  from  the  Commons  of  the  said 
City  and  County,  signed  by  very  many  hands,  wherein  they  present  the 
great  decay  and  deadness  in  the  Trades  of  the  said  City ;  especially  in  the 
manufacture  of  Serges  and  Perpetuanies  ;  as  also  the  distresses  of  our 
Brethren  in  Ireland,  which  Kingdome  hath  afforded  great  reliefe  and  trade 
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to  these  parts  :  And  in  their  said  Petitions  doe  apprehend  the  grounds  of 
all  to  arise  from  the  distractions  in  the  City  of  London,  which,  as  they 
'humbly  conceivei  are  occasioned  by  the  infringing  of  the  Rights  and 
Priviledges  of  Parliament,  and  the  just  lit>erty  of  the  Subject :  and  by  the 
opposition  and  hindrances  which  the  Bishops  and  Popish  party  have  laid 
in  the  way  of  the  proceedings  of  your  honourable  Assembly  :  And  doe 
further  shew  that  (unless  God  by  some  speedy  aud  timely  remedy  doe 
prevent)  this  City  and  County  are  like  greatly  to  be  endangered  by  reason 
of  the  decay  of  the  Comerce  (with  its:  inseparable  companion  Poverty) 
which  will,  as  they  justly  feare,  stirre  up  many  thousand  persons  to  in- 
solent and  outragious  actions. 

They  doe  therefore  earnestly  pray  us  to  present  the  premisses  to  your 
Honours,  with  their  great  fears  and  sensible  apprehensions,  that  the 
source  of  all  doth  spring  from  the  Bishops,  the  Popish  party,  and  their 
designes. 

We  thought  it  our  l>ounden  duty  to  preferre  and  present  the  same  to 
your  Honours  acoordingly,  being  very  sensible  of  the  said  grievances  and 
feares,  and  knowing  that  they  cannot  but  inevitably  occasion  mine  and 
confusion  to  this  City  and  County,  unless  God  in  His  mercy  prevent  it  by 
your  Honours  wise  and  speedy  endeavours. 

Wherefore  we  humbly  pray  your  Honours  to  take  these  our  desires 
&  humble  requests  into  your  deepe  considerations :  That  the  true  Pro- 
testant Religion  may  be  still  preserved,  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of 
Parliament  maintained,  aud  the  just  Liberties  of  the  subject  supported ; 
and  that  the  Popish  party  may  be  disarmed,  which  (notwithstanding  the 
former  Lawes  and  Orders)  have  been  neglected  ;  and  that  the  Kingdome 
may  be  put  into  a  posture  of  Defence,  and  the  Forts  and  places  of  strength 
may  be  committed  to  the  hands  of  trusty  persons  ;  and  that  the  power  of 
voting  in  Parliament  may  be  taken  from  the  Bishops  and  Popish  Lords^ 
and  also  the  said  distresses  of  our  alHicted  Brethren  in  Ireland  may 
thoroughly  be  taken  to  heart,  and  speedily  remedied.  So  may  we  expect 
the  happinesse  and  flourishing  of  this  Kingdome,  and  shall  have  more  and 
more  cause  to  blesse  God  for  His  Majesty,  and  your  Honours. 

And,  as  duty  bindes  us,  shall  ever  pray.  &c. 
Printed  for  William  Hope,  164.1. 

106.  Tristram  Coffin,  of  Brixton,  Devon, — It  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers  to  learn  that  I  have  lately  found 
some  new  facts  relative  to  this  well-known  pioneer  of  New 
England,  whose  descendants  in  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America  now  number,  I  understand,  more  than  5,000. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Brixton  prior  to  1668,  and  the  wills 
and  administration  papers  deposited  in  the  Court  of  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Totnes  before  1600  are,  alas,  non-existent,  and  the 
Act  Books  of  the  Bishops  of  Exeter,  extending  from  1568  to 
1734,  and  containing  the  entries  of  marriage  licences  granted 
during  that  period,  are  unindexed;   but,  after  some  rather 
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troublesome  work,  I  am  able  to  give  the  following  . — Tristram, 
apparently  the  eldest  child  of  Peter  and  Joan  Coffin,  of  Butlers 
in  Brixton,  was  baptised  at  Brixton,  11  March,  16^,  seven 
days  after  his  future  wife  Deanes  (or  Dewence,  or  Dionesse, 
or  Dionise),  daughter  of  Robert  and  Dunes  (or  Dewynce,  or 
Duence)  Stephen  (or  Steven)  of  Ford  in  Brixton,  had  also 
been  baptised  there.  From  the  wills  of  his  father,  grand- 
fathers and  one  paternal  uncle,  and  from  the  transcripts  of 
the  Parish  Register,  Tristram*s  parents  appear  to  have  bad 
several  children,  viz. : — 

II. — ^JOAN,  born  before  29  Dec.  161 2  (the  date  of  her  maternal  grand- 
father's will,  in  which  she  is 
named). 

III. — Peter,  bap.  20  Feb.  i6{J  (as  nothing  more  is  heard  of  this  child  he, 

presmnably,  died  in  early  life). 

IV. — Deborah,  bom  c.  1616  (a  licence  for  the  marriage  of  a  Debora 

Coffyn  with  a  William  Stephens, 
both    of    Brix/kitn,  was   granted 
25  June  1640). 
V. — Eunice,  bap.  22  March  i6|i  (a  licence  for  the  marriage  of  a  Eunica 

Coffyn  of  Plympton  morrys,  with 
a  WiUiam  Hlil  of  Newton  bushell, 
was  granted  12  Feb.  16J*,  but  this 
Eunica  may  not  have  been  Tris- 
tram's sister,  as  the  latter,  after 
her  arrival  in  New  England, 
married  William  Butler  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.) 

VI. — Mart,  born  c.  1620. 

VII. — Ruth,  bap.  10  Sep.  and  bur.  11  Nov.  1623. 
VI 11^— John,  born  c.  1625  (?) 
IX. — A  child,  en  ventre  sa  mire  21  Dec.  1627  (the  date  of  its  father*s  will). 
Tristram's  marriage  had  not  taken  place  down  to  16  Dec. 
1627  (the  date  of  his  father-in-law's  will),  but  his  son  Peter 
was  bap.  18  July,  1630,  and  another  son,  James,  on  11 
Sept.,  1639. 

My  most  interesting  discovery,  however,  has  been  with 
respect  to  his  mother,  as  by  it  a  long-standing  tradition  has 
been  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Mrs.  Joan  Coffin  went  to  New 
England  with  Tristram  and  her  daughters,  and  died  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  30  May  1661,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
jH'esent  it  appears  to  have  been  always  understood  that  her 
maiden  name  was  Thember.  From  the  peculiarity  of  the 
name  I  was,  from  the  first,  very  doubtful  of  the  correctness 
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of  the  tradition,  and  observing  that  persons  of  the  name  of 
Kember  were  then  resident  at  Brixton,  I  examined  the  only 
two  wills  of  that  name  which,  from  the  dates  of  proof,  I 
thought  might  possibly  be  those  of  Mrs.  CoflSn's  parents, 
and  in  the  will  of  Robert  Keymber  of  Lower  Hareston.in 
Brixton,  are  the  words — ^Joane  my  dawghter,  "the  wyfe  of 
Peter  Cawfing,"  followed  by  bequests  to  Tristram  and  Joane, 
Peter's  children ;  and  in  the  will  of  Mrs.  x\nna  Kember  there 
is  a  bequest  to  Peter  Coffing's  children  of  a  like  sum  to  that 
which  she  gave  to  the  children  of  her  son  John. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Duence  Steven,  Tristram's  mother-in- 
law,  was  made  after  he  had  left  England,  and  it  throws  no 
light  on  his  history. 

I  feel  sure  that  at  a  time  when  England's  present  colonies 
are  so  much  in  her  thoughts,  I  need  make  no  apology  for 
these  few  notes  respecting  one  of  those  wonderful  sons  of 
Devon,  who  carried  the  names  and  tongue  of  our  fair  coimty 
to  those  former  colonies  which  have  developed  into  the  great 
nation  that  England  is  proud  to-day  to  claum  as  daughter. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  can  tell  me  from  what  arose  the  traditions 
that  Tristram  was  born  in  1605  and  that  his  brother  John  was 
killed  at  Plymouth  Fort  during  the  Civil  War ;  and  I  shall 
also  be  very  glad  of  any  information  as  to  the  Nicholas  and 
Elinor  Meader  and  their  children,  mentioned  in  the  wills  of 
Tristram's  great-uncle  and  grandfather ;  as  to  an  Exiward 
Colcord  or  Colcott,  who  is  known  to  have  been  in  Devon  in 
1656 ;  and  as  to  who  was  the  first  husband  of  the  Elizabeth 
Coffin,  widow,  whom  Sir  Ferdinand  Gorges  married  as  his 
second  wife.  W.  E.  Mugford. 

107.  CoPLESTON  AND  BRADFORD  FAMILIES. — Can  any 
reader  of  D.N,  6*  Q,  tell  me  whether  John  Bradford,  jun., 
who  succeeded  John  Bradford,  sen.,  as  Prebendary  of  Exeter 
in  October,  1617,  was  the  father  of  John  Bradford,  Vicar  of 
Newton  St.  Cyres  in  the  early  years  of  the  i8th  century? 
Edward  Copleston,  Rector  of  Tedburn  St.  Mary,  married 
Anne,  daughter  (born  in  1710)  of  the  last-named  John 
Bradford.  Her  son,  John  Bradford  Copleston,  was  also  a 
Prebendary  of  Exeter.  Are  there  any  of  the  Bradford  family 
still  in  existence  ?  Francis  W.  Copleston. 
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108.  An  Unidentified  Coat  in  Tiverton  Church. — 
The  Rev.  Edwin  S.  Chalk  sends  us  a  description  of  a  shield  of 
arms  carved  on  a  stone  weighing  about  a  hundredweight,  which 
he  found  behind  the  tomb  of  George  Slee  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
Tiverton.  The  blazon  appears  to  be : — Per  pale  of  three,  i.  P$r 
fess,  in  chief  arg.  two  bars  ax.  over  all  a  bend  componie  or.  and  gu.^ 
Lregh  or  Leigh,  Co.  Cheshire.  In  base,  or.  three  lions  passant  sa., 
Carew.  2.  Gu.  a  chev.  betw.  three  birds  (  ?  coots)  arg,,  Biccombe. 
^.  Ak  a  lion  ramp,  sa.^  Stapleton  ?  Leigh  of  Cheshire  bore, 
oj?,  two  bars  arg.  a  bend  compon^  or.  and  gu.  But  the  Devonshire 
line,  from  the  Visitation  and  this  shield,  appear  to  have  made 
the  field  argent  and  the  two  bars  azure,  a  good  difference  for  a 
younger  son.  The  Leigh  pedigree,  as  given  in  Vivian's 
Visitations  of  Devonshire,  does  not  show  the  matches  on  this 
shield,  as  it  ends  with  Robert  aged  five  years,  and  George 
aged  two  yesurs,  in  1620.  Thomas  Carew  married  the  heiress 
of  Hugh  Biccombe  of  Crowcombe,  gu.  a  chevron  betw.  three 
birds  arg, ;  and  his  son,  John  Carew  of  Crowcombe,  married 
in  1589  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Southcote  of  Bovey 
Tracey.  The  lion  rampant  sable  is  somewhat  difBcult  to 
identify:  if  collared  and  chained  or,  it  would  be  Meridith. 

The  arrangement  of  this  coat  is  somewhat  peculiar.  Per 
pale  of  three  is  a  man  and  his  two  wives.  The  first  and  third 
being  per  fess  may  indicate  that  he  had  four  wives,  the  first  a 
Carew,  or  this  may  be  intended  to  show  a  quartered  coat 
dimidiated. 

A.J.J. 

109.  Font  at  High  Bickington. — One  of  the  best 
examples  of  a  Norman  font  in  Devonshire  may  be  seen  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  High  Bickington,  some  nine  or  ten 
miles  southward  of  Barnstaple.  Apathy  and  neglect,  however, 
in  years  past,  and  coats  galore  of  whitewash  upon  even  thicker 
ones  of  stucco  and  cement,  apparently  applied  with  almost  insane 
persistency  by  successive  generations  of  well  meaning  but  mis- 
guided and  unappreciative  churchwardens,  had  rendered  it 
anythmg  but  fair  to  see.  Latterly,  ominous  cracks  occurred, 
suggesting  that  at  no  distant  period  of  time  the  old  relic  and 
sturdy  Christian  symbol  that  had  stood  there  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years,  would  fall  in  fragments  to  the  ground. 
Happily,    the  Rev.   Ernest  Walter   Field,   M.A.,  rector  of 
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Pettockstowe,  and  Rural  Dean,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  by  his 
advice  the  font  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
and  was  tenderly  removed  to  Exeter,  bound  together  with 
cords,  for  it  was  then  in  no  less  than  45  pieces.  By  constant 
and  unwearying  work  in  course  of  time  all  the  sham  stucco 
and  plaster  work  were  removed,  and  the  original  stone  left 
standing  out  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  it  was  origin- 
ally when  the  nth  century  mason  looked  on  his  completed 
work  and  pronounced  it  good.  As  a  rule,  ordinary  fonts 
consist  of  three  distinct  stones :  the  bowl,  the  supporting 
column,  and  the  base.  At  High  Bickington,  however,  the 
font  is  formed  of  two  only,  the  joint  occurring  in  the  midst  of 
the  central  circular  column — a  treatment,  we  believe,  to  be 
almost,  if  not  quite,  unique  in  mediaeval  masonry.  It  is  made 
out  of  rough  local  stone,  in  texture  not  unlike  that  procured 
from  the  celebrated  Doulton  quarries  in  the  adjacent  coimty. 
The  bowl  in  shape  is  what  is  known  as  a  cushion  capital,  «.«., 
has  its  sides  truncated,  so  as  to  form  a  square  at  the  top. 
Curiously,  the  stem  below  is  not  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
bowl,  one  cant  of  the  latter  projecting  considerably  more  than 
the  other  three  do.  The  whole  is  ornamented  with  the  severe 
and  singular-notched  and  nicked  enrichment  characteristic  of 
the  Norman  period.  The  moulding  below  the  supporting 
shaft  is  cab'.ed.  Much  of  the  damage  to  the  stonework  had 
evidently  been  caused  by  the  use  of  iron  cramps,  some  of  them 
of  considerable  age,  let  in  to  hold  the  fractured  portions  to- 
gether, and  which  by  oxidation  have  helped  to  burst  the  stone. 
Of  these  deadly  and  most  questionable  aids  to  constructional 
security,  Mr.  Hems  took  out  no  less  than  sixteen  pounds 
and  a  half  weight  of  actual  metal,  all  of  which  gaunt  evidences 
of  what  not  to  do  are  now  carefully  preserved  in  the  strong 
chest  in  the  vestry.  The  original  lead  lining  to  the  bowl,  of 
whose  actual  existence,  prior  to  the  present  conservative 
renovation,  there  was  little  or  no  evidence,  now  stands  in  its 
proper  place,  exactly  as  it  did  formerly,  and  although  sadly 
hacked  and  much  worn  in  places,  it  is  happily  preserved  in- 
tact. The  whole  has  been  placed  upon  a  plain  foot*pace  of 
grey  Dartmoor  granite,  and  the  sacrament  of  baptism  was 
once  again  performed  in  the  restored  font  by  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Vaughan  Wansborough,  M.A.,  the  rector  of  High 
Bickington,  on  Sunday,  June   ist,   1^02,  the  Feast  of  St. 
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Nicomede,  Priest  and  Martyr,  who,  tradition  says,  was 
beaten  to  death  with  leaden  plummets  on  that  day,  in  the 
year  of  grace  90. 

no.      FORKISTON,     FORSTON,     LUKEHAM    (II,    p.     25,    par. 

^3  >  P'  95'  P^^'  63*) — Forkiston  and  Lukeham  are  in  the 
parish  of  Whitstone  in  Cornwall,  and  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  Devon  border.  Forkiston  is  marked  on  the  map  as 
Froxton;  it  is  also  known  as  Forkstone,  which  Symon's 
Gazetteer  of  Cornwall  gives  as  the  name  of  two  farms  in 
Whitstone.  Forstone  may  be  one  of  these,  or  the  farm  of 
Furze  in  Week  St.  Mary,  an  adjoining  parish. 

Forkstone  occurs  in  the  Domesday  Book  as  Forchetestane, 
the  only  manor  in  Cornwall  belonging  to  Judhel  of  Totnes, 
and  held  by  Turstin  of  him.  Lukeham  is  marked  Luckham, 
and  is  midway  between  Whitstone  Church  and  Forkstone, 
half  a  mile  from  each,  vide  Holsworthy  sheet  of-  one-inch 
Ordnance  Survey  map.  J.  Hambley  Rowe,  M.B. 

III.  King  Alfred  and  Devonshire  (II.,  p.  119,  par. 
80.) — Mr.  Chope  is  no  doubt  right  in  identifying  Carumtun  in 
King  Alfred's  will  with  Carhampton,  in  Somerset,  and 
Heortigtun  with  Hartland,  anciently  written  Hertitone.  He 
is  also  probably  right  in  identifying  Milburn  with  Milbome 
Port,  in  Somerset,  and  Liwton  is  most  likely  Lifton,  Lifton 
like  Hertitone  being  in  Domesday  one  of  the  Crown  estates 
set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
Earls.  But  Sutheswyrthe  gives  pause.  The  names  as  given 
in  Cariularium  Saxonicum,  II.,  180,  are:  Axamuntha  [Ax- 
mouth]  ,  Branescumba  [Branscombe] ,  Kolumtune  [».^.,  the 
Church  manor  of  Cullompton,  consisting  of  Colebrook,  Ash, 
Upton  and  Weaver,  with  the  outlier  of  Henland  in  Kentis- 
beare,  which  the  Conqueror  gave  to  Battle  Abbey,  Trans. 
Devon  Assoc,  xxx.,  286]  ;  Twyford  [Tiverton],  Myllenburnan 
[Milbome  Port],  Exanmynster  [Ex minster] ,  Sutheswytthe, 
Lyntune  [Lifton] .  The  same  list  in  Kemble*s  Codex  Diplo- 
moHcus,  IL,  112  to  113,  and  V.,  130  to  1,067.  ^^*  Davidson 
suggested  Southwood  in  Dawlish  for  Sutheswyrthe.  In 
favour  of  that  the  fact  may  be  cited  that  Dawlish  was  a  royal 
estate  until  the  Confessor  in  1044  bestowed  it  on  Bishop 
Leo&ric  {Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  xiii,  109;  xxx,  300).  Sidbury 
has  also  been  suggested,  the  whole  of  which  together  with 
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Branscombe  was  Crown  property  until  Aedelstan  bestowed 
Branscombe  and  one  part  of  Sidury,  which  is  now  called 
Salcombe,  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter  {Hundred  Rolls  quoted 
in  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  xxx,  304).  Whichever  of  these 
suggestions  may  be  right,  it  is  most  improbable  that  King 
Alfred's  Sutheswyrthe  can  be  the  Sutreworote  of  Domesday, 
now  called  Lustleigh.  The  Domesday  Sutreworote  was  then 
held  by  Walter  of  Douay,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  had 
ever  been  a  Crown  estate. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  (Trans,  Devon  Assoc,  ix,  204)  on  unim- 
peachable evidence,  fixes  the  date  of  the  Conquest  of  Devon 
by  the  Saxons  between  710  and 823  A.D.  Aedelheard  (728-741) 
tells  was  *^  an  un warlike  or  an  unsuccessful  King.  In  731  the 
British  throughout  a  great  part  of  England  freed  themselves 
from  the  Saxon  yoke.  In  732  Somerton  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  King  of  the  Mercians.  Amidst  these  troubles  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  Welsh  of  Devon  recovered  some  of 
their  losses  than  that  the  sway  of  Wessex  over  them  was 
extended  "  [in  £thelherd*s  reign] .  Is  it  not  then  somewhat 
rash  to  give  an  earlier  date  to  the  Conquest  of  Devon  on  the 
sole  evidence  of  a  doubtful  charter,  and  to  say  that  we  have 
proof  that  the  English  were  settled  at  Crediton  in  739  and  had 
been  there  for  many  years  ?  It  is,  I  believe,  conceded  by  the 
Editors  that  the  language  of  Ethelheard*s  Charter  to  Bishop 
Forthere  belongs  to  the  nth  century,  not  to  the  8th,  and  with 
all  the  skill  that  has  been  expended  upon  them  the  boundaries 
are  hard  to  locate.  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  this  Charter  had 
its  origin  from  the  nth  century,  and  was  one  of  the  many 
which  were  produced  before  the  King's  uncritical  court,  in 
this  case  to  support  the  Bishop's  right  to  the  Hundred  of 
Crediton,  for  which  no  other  evidence  than  that  of  user  at  the 
time  existed  ? 

Excepting  these  details,  Mr.  Chope's  conclusion  that 
Alfred's  kingdom  included  the  whole  of  Devon  and  the  part  of 
Cornwall  called  Triggshire,  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Davidson. 

Oswald  ].  Rbichbl. 

112.  Battishill  Arms  (II.,  p.  125,  par.  88.) — I  am  obliged 
to  the  Editors  for  kindly  giving  me  the  reading  of  this  coat ; 
the  saltire  seems  to  be  imperfect,  as  it  apparently  ought  to 
be  a  cross  croslet  in  saltire.  I  can  make  nothing  out  of 
Callis,  unless  William  Battishill,  st.  10  in  1620,  did  marry 
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into  that  family;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  impaled  shield 
in  the  window  (vol.  ii.,  25),  should  bear  '  three  towers,' 
which  I  took  to  be  a  wrongly  impaled  shield  for  Wyle,  and 
this  granite  one  which  cannot  be  reversed,  might  be  identical; 
is  it  possible  that  the  John  Battishill,  living  1630,  who 
married  Joyce  Hole  may  be  intended,  and  that  the  Hole 
coat  is  a  variation  of  Howell,  and  so  bring  in  the  'three 
lowers  ?  F.W. 


113.  Armorial  Panel  at  Soldbn,  Sutcoube. — The 
sketch  is  intended  to  represent  a  Ane  piece  of  heraldic 
sculpture  in  free  stone — Ham  Hill,  I  think — fixed  to  a  house 
in  the  parish  of  Sutcombe,  North  Devon.  It  was  drawn 
some  eighteen  years  ago.  The  house,  if  I  recollect  rightly, 
was  devoid  of  architectural  beauty.  It  is  situated  some 
little  distance  from  the  Church.  The  shield  contains  the 
arms  and  quarterings  of  Nicholas  Prideaux,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  information  with  regard  to  them. 

E.M.G. 
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114.  Sir  Richard  Whittington  and  Torrington — The 
FiT2  Warrens  (I,  par  3,  p.  144,  and  par  140,  p.  183.) — In 
Wantage^  Past  and  Present^  will  be  found  a  very  good  account 
of  the  Fitz  Warrens  who  were  associated  with  Wantage  for 
many  centuries,  the  Manor  being  given  to  Fulke  Fitz  Waryn 
in  1 2 15  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

Ivo  Fitz  Waryn,  Knt.,  in  his  Will,  dated  Nov.  6th,  1412, 
desires  that  his  body  ''be  buried  in  the  chancel,  next  my 
father  in  the  par.  ch.  of  Wantynge,  on  the  north  part  of  the 
aforesaid  chancel.  ...  I  leave  to  Richard  Whityngton 
my  son,  a  silver  gilt  piece,  ywrite  around,  with  a  cover  of  the 
same  make,  and  a  pair  of  paternosters  of  pure  gold,  enamelled 
with  clear  red,  with  gawds  of  pure  gold  enamelled  with  white 
in  the  form  of  a  head  of  Saint  John  the  Baptist.*' 

In  the  chancel  of  Wantage  Church  are  the  remains  of  what 
must  at  one  time  have  been  a  fine  alabaster  tomb.  Some 
small  portions  of  the  elaborate  canopy  exist — the  character  of 
the  work  upon  them  indicating  that  the  tomb  belongs  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  There  is  no  inscription  left, 
but  the  effigies  are  believed  to  be  those  of  Sir  William  Fitz- 
warine  and  his  wife.  This  Sir  William  was  the  47th  Knight 
of  the  Garter  from  the  institution  of  the  Order.  Captain 
Symonds  thus  describes  the  tomb  in  1644 : — 

"  Adjoyning  to  the  North  Wall  of  the  Chancel  is  an  Altar 
tombe  which  formerly  was  fairly  adorned  with  V  on  the  sides 
and  an  arch  of  stone  fairely  wrought  but  decayed.  Upon  ye 
surface  lyes  the  two  portraits  of  a  man  and  woman,  he  lying 
in  an  old-fashioned  chaynd  Armor  with  his  hands  a  Crosse. 
Upon  his  brest  is  quarterly  indented  Ermine  &c.  .  .  . 
(gules)  carved,  still  remaining  perfect." 

Upon  the  wall  of  the  north  transept  is  a  remarkably  fine 
brass  to  the  memory  of  the  above  Sir  William's  son.  Sir 
Ivo  Fitzwarren*  who  died  in  September,  1414.     In  its  former 

*  The  crest  of  Sir  Ivo  Fitz  waryn,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Wm. 
Fitz  waryn,  K.G.,  was  a  swan  naiant  between  ostrich  feathers.  Mr.  Beltz 
suggests  that  he  adopted  this  crest  "  out  of  respect  towards  his  commander 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster.'*  He  was  with  John  of  Gaunt  in  1385  in  his 
expedition  to  Castile ;  but  he  was  also  with  his  banner  and  pennon  in 
the  retinue  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock  at  the  siege  of  Nantes  in  1380,  and 
it  was  from  that  commander  that  he  must  have  derived  the  swan.— J. 
G.  W.,  Gent.  Mag.,  Oct.,  1842. 
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recumbent  position  it  represented  the  figure  of  a  Knight  with 

his  head  resting  on  his  tilting  helmet  and  his  feet  on  a  lion. 

It  bears  the  following  inscription  : — 

^  In  grcia  et  mia  (misericordia)  Dei  hie  Jacet  Ivo  Fitzwarin  Miles  qui 
obilt  sexto  die  mensis  Septembris,  AnnoDn  MiUiino  ccccziiii.  Cujus  anime 
propicietur  Deus  Amen." 

Is  it  not  rather  strange  that  Sir  Ivo,  a  prosperous  City 

merchant,  should  have  been  following  the  wars  abroad  ? 

G.  T.  WiNDYER  Morris. 

115.  Silenced  Barnstaple  Ministers,  1662. — The  fol- 
lowing address  of  certain  ministers  of  Devon,  who  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  lost  their  incumbencies  or  were  silenced 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1662,  is  contained  in  a  collection 
of  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  the  North  Devon  Athenaeum, 
Barnstaple.  I  have  stated  what  were  the  positions  held  by 
the  several  ministers  as  well  as  I  can  trace  them.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  any  further  information  about  John  Tickell. 

Thos.  Wain  WRIGHT. 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  majestie,  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  King  of  England,  Scotland,  Prance  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c. 

The  most  humble  petition  of  Sundry  Gentlemen,  ministers  of  the 
Gospell  and  others  of  your  majestie's  dttie  of  Exon  and  County  of 
Devon. 

As  some  of  us  have  lately  assumed  the  boldness  in  all  humility 
to  represent  to  your  majestie  the  due  joyes  for  the  incomparable 
mercye  of  God  to  these  kingdomes  in  the  glorious  restitution 
of  your  most  excellent  majestie  to  your  Hereditarie  throne ; 
soe  now  we  hold  it  our  duty  in  as  much  lowliness  to  lay  at  your 
majestie*s  feete  a  timely  intimation  of  the  sad  influence  which  the 
unreasonable  reviving  of  the  old  Ceremonyes  is  like  to  have,  to  the 
new  disturbance  of  this  church  and  state.  For  whereas  some,  as  we 
heare,  have  prepared,  if  not  presented,  a  petition  to  your  majestie  in 
the  name  of  severall  Gentlemen  and  ministers  of  this  Countye  for  the 
restoring  of  all  things  in  the  Church  as  they  were  heretofore  established 
in  and  since  the  days  of  Queene  Elizabeth,  we  find  the  hearts  of  a 
very  considerable  multitude  of  knowing,  sober  and  pious  persons 
exceedingly  grieved  as  fearing  that  the  consequences  of  it  may  be 
the  unhappy  renewing  of  old  Controversies  which  have  already  proved 
soe  fatall  to  the  peace  of  these  Kingdoms.  And  therefore  in  order 
to  the  blessed  continuance  and  increase  of  the  glorious  lustre  of  your 
majestie's  scepter  and  the  generall  prosperity  of  your  people. 

May  it  please  your  most  excellent  majestie 

That  all  things  which  are  Indifferent  in  themselves  but  are  likely 
lo  foment  differences  among  your  majestie's  subjects  may  be  laid  aside 
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in  this  juncture  of  time  wherein  the  spirits  of  men  are  too  apt  to  be 
enkindled  into  too  great  a  flame  by  the  Smallest  Sparke. 

And  that  all  things  in  the  Church  both  as  to  Goverment  and 
Wp  [worship]  may  be  so  settled  as  that  true  holiness  may  be  advanced 
according  to  the  tenor  of  God's  owne  word  and  that  people  may  serve 
him  in  Truth  and  your  majestie  in  all  sincerity  and  leade  a  quiet  and 
peaceful  life  among  themselves  in  all  Godliness  and  honesty  which 
is  the  daily  prayer  of 

Your  majestie's  most  humble  and  faithful  subjects, 
Subscribed  by 
Ferdinando  Nicoll  fR.  St  Mary  Arches,  Exeter.] 
George  Kendall  [R.  Kenton.J 

Thomas  Ford  [R.  of  St.  Faith's,  London,   resigning  this  living,  he 
went  to  Exeter  and  resided  there,  but  without  any  pastoral 
charge.] 
John  Bartlet  [V.  of  Fremington.J 
Ambrose  Clare  [R.  of  Poltimore.] 

Thos.  Dawne  [R.  St.  Edmunds  and  St.  Mary  Steps,  Exeter.  J 
Anthony  Downe  [V.  Northam.] 
Marke  Downe  [R.  St.  Petrock's,  Exeter.] 
Bartholomew  Yeo  [R.  Merton.] 

John  Tickle.    [The  Barnstaple  parish  register  has  an  entry,  "Mr 
John  Tickell  came  to  be  minister  of  Barnstaple  the  20th 
day  of  June,  1669.    Mr.  Thomas  Cox,  Maior."    His  name 
appears  as  a  witness  that  persons  had  received  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  44  certificates  given  in  1673.] 
Robert  Atkins  [One  of  Cromwell's  chaplains  who  after  the  Restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL  resided  at  Exeter.] 
Edward  Hunt  [R.  Dunchideock  ;  after  he  was  deprived  he  lived 
near  Exeter,  and  later  removed  to  South  Molton,   where 
he  died  being  minister  to  a  dissenting  congregation.] 
Robert  Gaylard   [C.  of  Ide ;   upon    his    ejectment  he  retired    to 
Exeter  and  was  one  of  the  public  Nonconformist  ministers 
in  that  city.] 

116.  The  Knapman  Shield  (II,  p.  106,  par.  74). — I  quite 
agree  with  F.W.  as  to  the  perplexities  of  the  marshalling  of 
this  shield.  They  have  occasioned  me  many  a  hunt  amongst 
various  records  in  vain.  Perhaps  the  shield  was  painted  under 
directions  from  one  who  trusted  to  an  imperfect  memory,  not 
having  at  hand  the  enrolment  of  the  pedigree  or  grant  of  arms, 
or  the  Heralds'  Visitation  of  1620,  or  it  may  be  that  the  heraldic 
artist  (?)  did  not  follow  directions.  But  that  no  mistake  has 
'  occurred  in  my  replica  of  the  marshalling  is  certain,  I  not  only 
made  three  copies  varying  in  size,  but  I  laid  tracing  paper  on 
the  panel  itself,  and  both  outlined  and  coloured  thereon. 

C.  Lega-Wbekes. 


\ 
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(1)    Ancient  SmI  of  the  Bonxigh  oi  Koaitoo. 
(2)    Hoaiton  Sal  now  in  uk. 
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117.  The  Seal  of  the  Borough  of  Honiton. — ^Although 
this  seal,  as  Dr.  Oliver  observes,  has  neither  pretension  to 
taste  nor  antiquity,  its  claims  to  singularity  cannot  be  denied. 
The  device  it  exhibits,  which  is  erroneously  held  to  represent 
the  borough  arms,  challenges  research  and  speculation,  yet 
defies  definitive  solution.  The  present  seal  is  grounded  upon 
an  earlier  which  dates  from  about  1640.  It  displays  on  the 
right-hand  side  a  vested  figure  to  the  knees,  with  the  hands 
raised  in  prayer  towards  a  long-haired  and  erased  figure 
on  the  left,  with  the  dexter  hand  extended;  over  these  is 
a  large  human  hand,  couped  at  the  wrist,  thumb  apart, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  turned  into  the  palm ;  below, 
a  flower.  This  curious  device  is  singularly  implicated  in 
the  etymology  of  the  Borough.  Shortt  states  that  Honiton 
is  so  designated  either  from  the  British  expression  "  Onnen  y 
tun,"  or  from  "  Oun "  or  **  Oon,"  and  it  has  also  been 
conjectured  that  the  name  is  drawn  from  the  whetstone 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  ;  hence  *'  Honetown/'  The  strangest 
theory  alleges  that  it  sprung  from  the  Norman-French  word 
**honi"  {i.e.,  shame),  which  was  incited  by  a  curious  legend. 
Of  this  we  find  two  versions.  The  first  relates  that  once  a 
remarkable  curse  fell  upon  the  town — all  the  women  became 
barren.  To  arrest  it  they  were  counselled  to  repair  to 
St.  Margaret's  Chapel,  where,  by  fasting  and  entreaty, 
they  conciliated  the  Deity  and  became  enciente.  Whether 
this  anathema  was  a  retributive  measure  for  laxity  of 
morals,  or  employed  to  induce  the  return  of  a  devo- 
tional spirit  the  tradition  omits  to  say,  but  from  this 
circumstance,  according  to  the  story,  the  parish  became 
known  as  "  Shame-town "  or  "  Honi-town.**  The  second 
rendering,  although  amenable  for  the  same  etymology,  is 
not  so  defamatory.  It  narrates  that  in  former  days  childless 
women  were  directed  to  pray  for  a  day  and  night  in  the 
chapel,  when,  by  a  vision,  their  wishes  became  fulfilled.  To 
preserve  the  point  this  hypothetical  etymology  must  be  linked 
with  the  first  version.  The  theory  generally  entertained, 
however,  discovers  the  root  in  "  honey,"  the  town  being  once 
noted  for  this  product. 

The  earliest  reference  to  the  seal  is  given  in  "  Notiiia  Par- 
liamentaria"'^    The  town,  it  states,  possessed  as  arms,  a  priest 

*  Browne  Willis,  Not,  Par.^  1750,  p.  16. 
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instructing  a  demi-child  erased^  in  chief  a  hand  couped  in  base  eM- 
growing  plant.    The  next  delineation  is  that  of  John  Felt  ham, 
a  native  antiquary,  who  illustrates  it  as  portraying  a  pregnant 
woman  kneeling  before  an  idol  with  a  plant  below,  and  an 
obstetric  hand  above,  and  links  this  with  the  second  version 
of    the     tradition.       Dr.     Oliver     [Ecclesiastical    Antiquities^ 
Vol.  ii,  p.  72]  tells  us  that  it  appears  to  represent  a  mer- 
maid standing  before  a  young  female,  above  them  an  enormous 
human   hand,  and   below  a  flower.      Farquharson    [History 
of  Honitouy    p.   2]    omits   a  personal   description,   but  after 
reciting  the  first  version  of  the  fable  notes  that  animated 
by  the    description    (m.,    Feltham's),    which    regards     the 
figures  as  a   pregnant   woman  and  an   idol,  the  device  is 
credited  by  some  to  delineate  it.     Elsewhere,   in   recount- 
ing   the    "  honey "    derivation,     he     relevantly    points    out 
that  a  honeysuckle  is    also  depicted  thereby,  aiming  at   a 
connection  between  them.     R.  N.  Worth  [Hist.  Devon^  p.  80] 
avows  that  the  seal  presents  a  mystery  upon  which  no  two 
writers  concur,  and  he  states  that  the  engraver  of  the  modem 
seal  interpreted  it  thus,  a  female  pregnant  figure  to  knees — 
whether  kneeling  is  not  clear — before  a  demi-figure  erased 
with  long  hair,  but  apparently  a  male,  above  a  huge  hand, 
fingers  as  in  benediction.     In  the  British   Museum    is  an 
impression  described  thus  in  the  catalogue : — On  the  left  hand 
side,  the  upper  part  of  a  human  body,  the  trunk  erased,  over 
it  a  hand  of  blessing,  below  it  a  flowering  branch,  and  on  the 
right  hand  side  a  man  draped  in  profile  to  the  left,  praying. 
The  most  singular  construction  is  that  in  Kelly's  Devonshire 
Directory,   the  seal   containing,   we  are  told,   a    representa- 
tion of  our  Lord's  baptism.    Another  explanation  is  that  as 
the  chapel  was  privately  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  by  the 
Countess  Isabella  de  Fortibus  (who  succeeded  to  the  Manor 
of  Honiton  in  1262),  the  right  hand  figure  is  probably  intended 
for  her  and  the  other  for  the  Saint,  the  hand  is  not  explained, 
but  the  flower  is  defined  as  a  honeysuckle. 

There  are  certain  points  it  is  essential  should  be  deter- 
mined : — These  are  (i)  Are  the  figures  on  the  right  akin 
or  independent?  (2)  Is  the  figure  on  the  right  male  or 
female  ?     If  the  latter  (3)  is  she  represented  pregnant  ? 

As  regards  the  first,  the  figure  on  the  right  is  unquestion- 
ably addressing  the  other,   who,  manifestly,  is  responding, 
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and  that  the  hand,  from  its  proportions  and  position,  overrules 
both  there  can  be  no  doubt — hence  a  cognation  exists.  The 
second  point :  it  is  obvious  from  the  next  conclusion  that  the 
full  figure  is  designed  for  a  female.  The  last  is  the  chief, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  pregnancy  of  that  figure,  if  confirmed, 
will  be  revealed  the  dominant  factor.  The  pregnancy  of  the 
woman  is  too  obvious  to  admit  of  uncertainty,  and  as  a 
corollary  we  reach  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  device. 

Browne  Willis's  delineation  was  not  influenced  by  history 
or  tradition ;  it  lacks  point  and  reference,  and  is  neutralized 
by  fact.  Dr.  Oliver's  surpasses  it  in  oddness.  The  preceding 
does  suggest  a  methodic,  if  insignificant,  circumstance;  the 
present  is  meaningless.  The  British  Museum  description 
is  an  inaccurate  surface  reading.  The  definition  in  the 
Directory  is  a  precipitate  inference,  and  absurdly  impossible. 
According  to  the  key  contributed  to  the  local  press,  the  right 
hand  figure  was  probably  designed  for  the  Countess  Isabella 
de  Fortibus,  and  the  half-figure  for  Saint  Margaret,  for  the 
reason  that  the  chapel  was  haply  dedicated  by  the  Countess 
to  the  Saint.  The  grounds,  however,  for  identifying  the 
Countess  and  Saint  with  the  forms  are  in  this  connection 
inadequate,  since  no  evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  con- 
secration was  effected  by  her;  nothing  positive  as  to  the 
foundation  of  this  chapel  is  known ;  moreover,  the  pregnancy 
and  the  hand  which  governs  the  figures  are  overlooked. 

It  is  obvious  all  interpretations  which  ignore  the  condition 
of  the  female  must  be  disregarded.    Therein  we  have  incon- 
testably  the  essence  of  the  device,  whatever  its  intent  may  be. 
The    material    lineaments    of    the    seal    present — firstly,    a 
beatifying    human    hand,   incommensurate   with    and   over- 
charging the  remaining  points ;  secondly,  subordinate  to  it,  two 
uniformly  proportioned   figures,  the  right  pregnant,  the  left 
erased  at  the  waist ;  the  first  importuning  the  second,  who  is 
rejoining ;  finally,  some  fiower  in  bloom.     This  is  all  it  dis- 
closes ;  the  device  articulates  no  transparent  story,  but  rather 
transmits  some  latent  circumstance.     What  incident  did  the 
<iesigner  purpose  conveying?     We  will  reconnoitre  the  area 
within  which  he  had  to  resort.     Postulating  that  the  device 
sustains  a  reference  to  the  Borough,  this  area  is  thus  circum- 
scribed.    Its  archives  would,  we  apprehend,  be  explored  for 
some  occurrence  affecting  the  town,  or  the  locality  examined 
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for    any    peculiarity    sufficiently    remarkable     to    warrant 
memorialization.      Failing    this,    we  must  go  outside  local 
environment,    and    in    doing  so  encounter  a  field    without 
hounds ;  but  we  assume  in  preference  to  an  event  not  imme- 
diately touching  the  Borough  some  religious  scene  could  be 
chosen.     Honiton,  however,  alSbrds  no  historical  event  which 
could  be  deemed  completely  or  even  partially  in  accord  with 
the  seal  or  any  particular  aspect,  the  denotation  of  which 
could  be  considered  consonant.     Religion  uncloses  an  exten- 
sive   field.     The    Annunciation    occurs    naturally,    but    the 
condition  of  the  right  hand  figure  raises  an  effectual  barrier  to 
the  application  of  this  or  any  other  conspicuous  religious  in- 
cident.    Fruitlessly  looking  to  history  and  the  locality,   as 
well  as  to  an  extent,  the  area  beyond,  to  reveal  *'  the  burden 
of  the  mystery,"  and  abandoning  as  hopeless  further  research 
into  the  unlimited,   there  is  nothing  confronting  us  but  the 
"  honi "    legend    to    suggest  a  solution.     To   develop    this 
association  the  hand  must  be  scanned  as  symbolic,  the  right 
hand  figure  as  of  the  natural,  and  the  half  figure  as  of  the 
supernatural  order.     When  the  evil  fell  upon  the  women  of 
Honiton  the  legend  tells  us  they  repaired  to  St.  Margaret's, 
where  by    penance  and  prayer  the  Deity  was  propitiated. 
From  this  we  infer  that  the  scene  of  the  device  is  this  very 
chapel,  and  that  the  form  on  the  right  was  designed  for  one  of 
the  distressed  ladies  who  sought  the  removal  of  her  affliction 
and  as  the  pregnancy  evinces  obtained  it.     The  hand  must  be 
held  to  symbolize  the  Deity,  and  we  are  to  presume  that  the 
intercession   of  St.  Margaret,  the  patron  Saint  of  chapels, 
with  whom  we  identify  the  half  figure,  was  invoked.     As  the 
regular  enlargement  of  this  interpretation,  the  device  depicts 
the  Deity  heeding  the  petition  of  the  woman,  interveniently 
transmitting  the  desired  grace  through  St.  Margaret,  who,  in 
a  vision,  is  appearing  to  the  suppliant  to  communicate  the 
result  of  her  advocacy.     In  support  of  this  construction  may 
be  adduced:    (i)   The  device  might  reasonably  be  held   to 
possess  an    affinity  with  the  locality.   (2)  Neither  the  town 
nor  its  history  yields  any  other  consonant  interpretation.    (3) 
Notwithstanding  its  absurdity  the  conjecture  that  the  "  honi  *" 
derivation  was  the  accepted  root  at  the  date  of  the  seal.    (4) 
As  the  legend  was  presumably  credited  with  the  baptism  of 
the  Borough,  the  incident  it  afforded  was  amply  significant  to 
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warrant  delineation.  (5)  The  scene  of  the  alleged  miracle  being 
St.  Margaret's,  it  follows,  if  the  seal  conveys  it,  it  must  be  the 
scene  of  the  device  likewise.  (6)  The  harmonious  disposition  of 
the  figures,  and,  saving  the  flower,  their  apparent  dependency, 
(7)  The  indisputable  pregnancy  of  the  female  figure,  the  pivot 
of  the  l^end  and  keystone  of  the  device.  (8)  The  reasonable 
inference  that  the  hand  was  designed  out  of  proportion,  and  so 
placed  to  distinguish  the  relative  position  of  Godhead  and 
creature.  (9)  The  beatifying  pose  of  the  fingers.  (10)  In 
ancient  times  the  intercession  of  saints  being  common,  the 
supposition  that  St.  Margaret  would  have  been  invoked  is  a 
&ur  one  ;  moreover,  the  fingers  point  in  her  direction,  and  (11) 
The  erasure  of  the  half-figure  was  intended  to  impart  a 
spiritual  aspect. 

Thus,  while  other  expedients  fail  to  afibrd  an  event  rigor- 
ously or  vaguely  accordant,  local  tradition,  although  irrational, 
conducts  us  to  an  incident  every  detail  of  which  is  uncon- 
ditionally harmonious.  Can  any  ambiguity  exist  that  the 
**  honi  "  theory  of  etymology  is  what  the  designer  intended  to 
represent  ?  By  reason  of  the  entire  paucity  of  practical 
solutions,  and  the  persistence  of  this  hypothetical  conjunction, 
we  must  incline  to  the  conviction  that  from  tradition  "the 
mystic  fabric  sprung,"  and  that  the  device  the  seal  displays  is 
no  other  than  the  notion  it  suggests.  In  view  of  the  palpable 
allusion  the  honeysuckle  bears  to  the  name  of  the  Borough,  in 
all  likelihood  the  fiower  on  the  seal  was  designed  as  such,  but  the 
exact  sense  in  which  it  was  employed  must  be  discriminated. 
That  it  possesses  no  afl&nity  with  the  "  honey  "  etymology  is 
clear,  otherwise  the  seal  would  transmit  two  distinct  and  con- 
tradictory derivations.  It  is  simply  an  emblem.  The  designer, 
in  looking  for  a  suggestive  figure,  alighted,  and  naturally,  on 
a  flower  the  cognomen  of  which  was  insinuative  of  that  of  the 
locality.  Its  early  fame  for  the  product  of  honey  may  have 
influenced  the  selection,  but  the  honey  root  assuredly  did  not. 
However  interesting  it  may  be  from  an  archaeological  stand- 
point, there  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  the  seal  was  based  on 
a  fianiastic  story,  conveys  a  fable,  and,  moreover,  perpetuates 
a  false  etymology.  J.  Galb  Pedrick. 

ii8.  Tracy  and  Brewer  (II,  p.  63,  par.  41.) — Sir  William 
de  Tracy,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  lived  at 
Woollacombe  Tracy  in  the  parish  of  Morthoe,  near  Ilfracombe, 
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where  he  is  said  to  have  died.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
daughter  who  married  Courtenay,  who  took  the  name  of 
Tracy,  probably  the  William  Tracy  of  1196.  This  branch 
after  a  few  descents  ended  in  females.  King  John  gave  the 
barony  of  Barnstaple  to  Henry  de  Tracy.  Tawstock,  in  the 
deanery  of  Barnstaple,  belonged  to  Lord  William  Brewer, 
who  gave  it  as  a  marriage  portion  to  his  daughter,  when  she 
married  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  daughter,  Countess 
of  Leicester,  had  no  children.  Her  niece  Matilda  was  the 
wife  of  Henry  de  Tracy,  and  to  her  she  gave  this  manor. 

This  appears  to  be  the  connection  between  the  Brewer 
and  Tracy  families.  Lord  William  Brewer  founded  Polesloe 
Priory,  and  he  gave  to  Tor  Abbey  the  Church  of  Brad- 
worthy  ;  part  of  the  Manor  of  Buckland  and  the  great  tithes  ; 
Lower  Shillingford  and  North  Shillingford ;  Pancras  Week 
Church  and  the  great  tithes ;  the  great  tithes  of  Tor 
Mohun;  Woolborough  Manor;  and  the  Manor  of  Grindell 
in  Woodbury. 

Many  years  ago,  when  I  first  visited  Weston-super-Mare, 
I  was  told  that  the  four  murderers  of  Thomas  k  Becket  were 
buried  in  the  Island  at  Brean  Down,  which  we  see  so  clearly 
from  the  beach.  It  puzzled  my  young  mind,  because  it 
appeared  so  far  from  Canterbury.  This  research  about  Sir 
'William  de  Tracy  throws  a  light  on  that  old  tradition.  I^ 
he  died  at  Morthoe  his  body  could  easily  have  been  brought 
in  a  boat  and  buried  in  that  lonely  spot  away  from  conse- 
crated ground,  as  a  punishment  for  his  great  crime.  Judging 
from  the  gain  of  shore  land  during  the  last  half  century,  the 
sea,  at  the  time  of  Tracy's  burial,  must  have  swept  over  the 
part  that  is  now  the  town,  and  broken  in  wild  spray  against 
the  lofty  rocky  part  (on  the  top  of  which  is  said  to  be  the 
remains  of  the  oldest  British  Camp)  and  the  Island  of  Brean 

Down  have  been  more  in  mid  ocean. 

Emily  Skinner. 

119.    Exeter  Street  Nomenclature  (II,  p.  28,  par.  25 ; 

p.  70,  par.  49). — Is  not  Waterbeer  Street  the  Waterbearers* 

Street  ?     I  think  that  in  ancient  documents  it  is  Latinised 

"vicus  aquabajali"      In  a  concession  to  Magdalen  Hospital, 

dated     1439,    it    is    "^vico    vocato     Waterberstret  **     {Oliver's 

Monasticon,  403.) 

J.  S.  Attwood. 
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1 30.  Jambs  Payn  in  Dbvonshirb. — Sir  Leslie  Stephen 
in  his  prefatory  memoir  to  James  Payn's  ''Backwater  of 
Life"  (1899)  writes  as  follows: — "The  next  mould  into 
which  it  was  attempted  to  force  him  was  the  clerical.  He 
passed  a  year  with  a  private  tutor  in  Devonshire  before  going 
up  to  Cambridge.  The  tutor  was  a  deUghtful  and  courteous 
person :  familiar  with,  but  neglected  by,  the  aristocracy." 
Who  is  the  tutor  here  referred  to  and  where  did  Payn  so 
study?  T.  Cann  Hughbs,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

121.  The    Tent    of  the  Duke  of   Burgundy. — The 

following  extract  from    Rymer's    Fadera   seems  of  interest, 

3   Hen.   V,   A.D.    1415 : — An   instrument  executed   by    the 

King  to  empower  certain  persons  to  dispose  of  a  magnificent 

tent  of  silver  embroidered  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  once 

belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  they  held  in  pledge 

for  860  marks  lent  to  the  King,  in  case  he  does  not  redeem  it 

within  a  month  and  a  year.     The  creditors  are  : — 

Robert  Gary  ...  ...  ...  too  marks 

Alexander  Champernoun     ...  ...  60      „ 

Prideaux     ...  ...  ...  60      „ 

John  Copleston      ...  ...  ...  10      „ 

Mayor  and  Corp.  of  Plymouth  ...  30      „ 

It  is  styled  "Quoddam  Magnum  Tabernaculum."  This 
loan  was  made  by  Henry  V  when  preparing  for  the  invasion 
of  France,  and  the  tent  was  probably  a  present  from  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  to  his  father,  Henry  IV,  when  treating  with  him 
for  succours  against  the  Orleans  party  towards  the  close  of 
Henry  IV's  reign.  Francis  W.  Copleston. 

122.  Sackebyb,  Saxbi^,  Vol.  H.,  98. — Like  Mr.  Max- 
well Adams  I  am  unable  to  find  a  Sackebye,  Talbot  or 
Gainsford  marriage  with  Fortescue.  The  Carew  Scroll 
contains  duplicates  of  Sackebye  and  Sackbye,  Nos.  122  and 
363,  and  in  both  cases  states  they  were  quartered  by 
Fortescue,  of  Valopit ;  the  arms  are  given  as  *  A  between  a 
chevron  sa.  3  greyhounds  cur  sa,  color  or'  Risdon  says  *  Argent 
a  chevron  gules  between  three  dogs  (?)  courant  sable  ? ' 
Holland's  note  is  'that  in  Vallopit  House,  Gainsford,  ye 
chevron  gu  ' ;  now  in  Harleian  Kent  Visitation,  161 9,  2  and 
3  quarterings  of  Tichbourne  [argent  a  chevron  gules  between 
three  talbots  passant  sable  i]  the  figure  i  refers  to  the  reference, 
viz.,  Stowe,  so  it  shows  that  the  between  brackets  is  his 
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addition,  while  in  the  pedigree  Richard  Tichborne  marries 
Dorothea  filia  Joh'is  Saxbiae  ;  certainly  there  is  no  heiress  or 
co-heiress  mentioned,  yet  one  cannot  but  believe  that  Stowe 
meant  it  for  Saxby.  However,  I  think  Risdon's  coat  of  Falapit 
'  Argent  a  chevron  between  three  greyhounds  courant  sable,*  proves 
that  the  impaled  shield  was  intended  for  the  marriage  of 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Nicholas  Falapit  with  Henry 
Fortescue,  but  how  Sackebye  changed  to  Falapit,  or  whether 
Falapit  married  heiress  of  Sackebye  and  took  their  Arms 
there  seems  to  be  no  clue. 

F.W. 

123.  Badges  and  Supporters  in  the  Courtbnay 
Arms. — In  Tiverton  Church  are  carved  on  either  side  of 
the  chancel  arch  the  Courtenay  arms,  surmounted  by  the 
eagle  and  the  bundle  of  sticks  and  again  by  a  pair  of  pigs. 
Are  these  supporters?  Elsewhere  in  the  church  the  sup- 
porters seem  to  be  S.  George  and  a  female  figure.  Have 
they  anything  to  do  with  the  Redvers  family? 

Edwin  S.  Chalk. 

[The  falcon  (or  eagle)  standing  on  a  bundle  of  sticks  was  a 
Courtenay  badge.  The  proper  supporters  of  the  Courtenay  arms  as 
Earls  of  Devon  are  two  boars,  and  were  of  ancient  use  by  the  family. 
They  occasionally  used  two  swans  gorged  by  coronets,  and  claimed  in 
allusion  to  their  descent  from  de  Bohun.  The  figure  of  S.  George  and 
(?)  an  angel  were  certainly  not  regular  supporters. — Eds.] 

124.  Briefs. — A  list  of  collections  on  "  Briefs "  from 
the  Registers  of  the  Parish  of  High  Melton  or  Melton-on- 
the-Hill,  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  by  F.  Royston 
Fairbank,  M.D.,  will  be  found  in  the  Yorkshire  Archaological 
and  Topographical  Journal^  Vol.  vii.,  1882.  Amongst  these 
briefs,  which  are  very  numerous  and  refer  to  all  parts  of  the 
country,  I  find  the  following  relating  to  Devonshire : — 

1683.  Collected  on  a  brief  for  Columpton  in  Devonshire  the  sum 
of  vi  s.  6d.,  August  the  5th,  83  (fire). 

1683.  Collected  on  a  brief  for  Bradninch  in  Devonshire  the  some 
of  nine  pence,  September  23. 

1691.  Collected  on  a  brief  for  Teignmouth  and  Salon  (Shaldon)  in 
Devonshire  the  sume  of  los.  lod..  May  loth,  91  (fire). 

1692.  £for  Chagford  in  Devonshire  the  sume  of  2s.  lod.,  June  I2th 
(fire). 

J.  Hamblby  Rowb,  m.b. 
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125.  Bishop  Stapledon  and  Ashburton.  —  Walter 
Stapledon,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter, 
was  a  thorough  Devonshire  man  and  has  left  his  mark 
deeply  sunk  in  the  sands  of  time.  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  William  and  Mabilla  de  Stapledon.  Their  eldest  son 
Robert,  was  a  puisne  judge  of  the  King's  Bench  and 
resided  chiefly  at  Stapledon  Manor,  in  the  parish  of  Cook- 
bury.  Walter  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Annery,  another 
seat  of  the  family  in  the  Parish  of  Monkleigh,  in  or  about 
the  year  1260.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  learning  and  became  Professor  of  Canon  Law 
of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  was  a  chaplain  to  Pope 
Clement  V.,  and  was  rector  of  Aveton-Gififard  from  before 
1294  ^^  ^®  became  Bishop.  He  was  a  canon  of  Exeter 
as  early  as  1302,  and  was  chosen  precentor  a  short  time 
before  his  elevation  to  the  Episcopate.  He  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Exeter  in   1307,   but  it  was  not  until  October, 

1308,  that  he  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. 

It  is  not  to  Stapledon's  episcopal  work  that  we  wish  to 
draw  attention.  Other  and  abler  hands  have  done  that,  but 
rather  to  note  some  local  examples  of  his  social  and  educa- 
tional policy  in  which  we  are  interested. 

The  trade  of  the  various  boroughs  and  manors  he  held 
under  the  King  as  a  temporal  lord,  early  received  his 
attention,  especially  those  connected  with  the  woollen 
industry,  as  Ashburton  and  Crediton.     On  12th  December, 

1309,  he  obtained  from  the  King  a  charter  for  a  market 
on  Saturdays  throughout  the  year  within  the  Manor  of 
Ashburton,  which  is  still  held.  Also  for  an  annual  fair 
on  S.  Laurence^s  day,  nth  August,  extending  from  the 
vigil  over  the  morrow  of  the  feast.  Then  in  1313  a  charter 
for  a  second  fair  at  Martinmas.  These  fairs  are  also  still 
maintained. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  weekly  markets, 
Stapledon  built  a  market  house  wholly  of  timber  which  stood 
with  very  little  alteration  until  1850,  when  it  was  taken  down 
and  a  new  market  erected  on  another  site  by  the  late  Lord 
Clinton.  The  timber  for  its  construction  was  felled  in  the 
extensive  manor  woods,  and  tradition  says  that  shipwrights 
were  employed    from    Sutton,    Plymouth,    to    execute    the 
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work.  These  shipwrights  were  at  a  loss  how  to  begin,  so 
the  Bishop  desired  them  to  build  a  ship  upside  down, 
which  they  did  with  good  effect.  Certainly  from  ail 
accounts  the  construction  must  have  resembled  that  of 
the  ancient  "ship-shaped"  houses  from  which  the  long 
open  inside,  some  suggest,  originated  the  designation,  nave^ 
or  galilee,  viz.,  "  galley,"  a  long  ship.* 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show  the  anci^at 
character  of  the  building  which  did  duty  for  more  than 
five  centuries. 

But  the  greatest  social  works  of  the  good  Bishop  were 
his  educational  foundations,  which  may  be  studied  with 
profit  by  educationalists  of  to-day.  Stapledon,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother.  Sir  Richard,  founded  Stapledon  Hail,  in 
the  University  of  Oxford,  which  for  a  time  bore  his  name 
and  subsequently  that  of  his  Diocese — Exeter  College. 
The  Bishop  himself  drew  up  the  statutes  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  hall,  in  which  he  insisted  that  in  the  selection 
of  scholars,  all  favour,  fear,  claims  of  consanguinity  and 
affection  should  be  set  aside,  they  only  to  be  preferred  who 
were  deemed  the  best  recommended  by  reason  of  their 
capacity,  good  conduct  and  straitened  circumstances.  Eight 
scholars  were  to  be  natives  of  Devon  and  four  of  Cornwall, 
they  were  to  be  youths  in  whom  these  three  conditions 
were  most  fully  combined. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Boase  in  his  Register  of  Exeter  College 
calls  attention  to  the  regard  paid  to  comparative  poverty 
as  the  means  which  brought  forward  some  valuable  men, 
he  gives  as  instances  John  Prideaux,  Bishop  of  Worcester ; 
Benjamin  Kennicott,  the  famous  Hebrew  scholar,  son  of 
the  parish  clerk  who  was  master  of  a  charity  school  at 
Totnes,  and  William  Gifford,  of  Ashburton,  who  began  life 
as  a  cabin  boy  at  Brixham,  and  was  afterwards  apprenticed 
to  a  shoemaker  in  his  native  town. 

But  then  educational  advantages  were  brought  nearer 
home  to  us  at  Ashburton,  for  in  13 14  Stapledon  founded  a 
Guild  and  built  the  Chantry  of  S.  Laurence  and  endowed 
a  priest,  who,  besides  other  duties,  was  to  keep  a  free 
school  for  the  sons  of  the  burgesses. 

*  See  S.  D.  Addy,  Evolution  of  the  English  House,  p.  29. 
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The  Guild  of  S.  Laurence  consisted  of  the  Portreeve 
and  burgesses  of  the  Borough  and  it  became  the  governing 
body  of  the  town.  Upon  this  Guild  the  Bishop  bestowed 
his  newly-erected  chapel  as  a  chantry,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Portreeve  and  commonalty  of  Ashburton  under  their 
common  seal  on  the  eve  of  the  Assumption  of  the  B.V.M. 
(14  August)  13 14.  This  document  with  very  perfect  seals  is 
preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  Library  and  forms  our 
Ashburton  charter.  Most  probably  Stapledon  was  present 
on  the  occasion.  It  was  a  very  anxious  time  for  him,  as 
he  held  high  office  under  Edward  II.,  and  was  a  chief 
adviser;  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  King  at  Bannockburn 
in  June  and  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  victorious 
Scots  made  his  presence  needed  at  Court,  but  we,  from 
his  itinerary,  find  him  at  Chudleigb,  only  nine  miles  from 
Ashburton  from  loth  to  13th  August,  and  at  Clyst  on 
1 6th,  on  his  way  through  Tewkesbury  to  York.  Although 
the  Chantry  was  swept  away  in  1535  and  the  Guild 
dissolved,  yet  the  ancient  school  has  remained  and  is 
still  carried  on,  under  more  modern  management,  on 
the  same  site.  The  entrance  is  still  through  the  original 
tower  built  by  Stapledon,  although  the  other  buildings, 
excepting  the  eastern  wall,  are  of  more  modem  date.  The 
small  class  room  over  the  entrance  is  perhaps  the  oldest 
secular  schoolroom  in  England.     (See  illustration.) 

Thus,  by  the  farseeing  policy  of  Stapledon,  of  which 
our  Ashburton  school  may  have  been  an  experiment,  a 
continuous  ladder  was  provided  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  which,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  has  been  used  by  students  for  five  and  a  half  centuries 
and  is  still  a  recognised  highway,  with  several  walking 
along  it,  for  the  deserving  students  under  Stapledon's 
conditions.  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

126.  RowE  (II.,  p.  122,  par.  85.) — Whose  daughter  was 
Mary  (Trevelyan),  who  died  4th  March,  1721,  and  was  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Rowe,  of  Sparkwill  ?  I  cannot  see  her  men- 
tioned in  the  pedigree  of  the  Trevelyans  at  the  end  of  part  iii. 
of  the  Trevelyan  papers  (Camden  Society).  From  the  arms 
she  was  presumably  of  that  family. 

C.H.  Sp.  P. 
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127.  CoLLiEPRiEST. — Collicpriest  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Tiverton's  public  walks,  and,  as  no  one  has 
traced  its  long  and  remarkable  connection  with  the  town, 
a  few  notes  on  its  past  history  may  be  interesting. 

When  Dunsford  wrote,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  green  slopes  of  Colliepriest  Lawn  extended  to  the  old 
river  path ;  but  when  the  new  water  channel,  diverting  a 
portion  of  the  Lowman  river,  was  made,  the  continuous 
river  path  was  broken,  and  the  public  had  to  cross  the  new 
bridge. 

Cranmore  Castle,  Tiverton's  oldest  fort,  suggests  that 
just  below  it  was  the  little  town  or  village  on  a  hill  that 
is  our  earliest  record  of  a  township.  The  reason  for  the 
choice  of  this  site  by  the  inhabitants  of  pre-historic  times 
presents  no  difficulty,  for  in  those  long  past  ages  instinct 
guided  men  as  it  does  animals.  They  chose  this  spot  for 
its  usefulness — for  here  was  the  old  ford  of  the  Exe  that 
would  enable  them,  when  the  river  was  not  swollen,  to  cross 
to  the  other  bank. 

The  secret  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  command  of 
Ethelred,  on  St.  .  Brice's  Day,  points  to  the  river ;  it 
being  the  day  on  which  the  Danes  bathed,  and  we  know 
that  Tiverton  or  old  Twyford  upon  the  river  Isca  or  Exe, 
took  its  share  in  the  slaughter. 

The  original  name  of  Tiverton  was  Twyford  or  Two 
fords,  because  in  olden  days  before  the  larger  bridges  were 
built,  the  crossings  of  the  rivers  Exe  and  Lowman  were 
by  the  fords.  The  old  ford  of  the  Exe  where  the  pack 
horses  crossed  was  in  Colliepriest.  Within  memory,  the 
Rev.  T.  Carew  used  to  drive  across  the  old  ford  to  shorten 
his  journey  to  Bickleigh.  My  forefathers  could  speak  with 
awe  of  one  memorable  summer  when  they  were  able  to 
cross  on  almost  dry  stones.  Near  was  erected  a  wooden 
bridge  across  to  the  Rag.  The  bridge  of  Dunsford's  day 
is  thus  described  in  his  Historical  Memoirs,  page  291  : 
'*  The  elegant  and  apparently  light,  though  strong,  wooden 
bridge  of  the  arch  thrown  over  the  Exe  a  little  way  south 
of  the  place  where  it  receives  the  Lowman  arrests  the 
attention  of  almost  every  traveller."  This  last  bridge  fell 
into  the  river  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
there  and  decay. 
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Tiverton  had  one  of  the  earliest  markets  in  Devonshire, 
for  as  early  as  1200  it  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  a 
Market  Town.  West  Exe,  which  possessed  some  of  the 
oldest  mills  and  cottages  in  the  town  had  a  separate  market 
on  account  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  bridge  accommodation. 
When  the  Redvers  lords  built  their  castle,  the  almost 
bridgeless  river  was  a  natural  defence. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Colliepriest, — the 
ancient  form  was  Colly-priest.  Risdon,  in  his  Survey  of 
1630,  says  that  "Colly"  means  several  rivers  or  streams. 
That  is  the  case  in  Colliepriest.  It  is  the  junction  of  the 
Cxe  and  Lowman,  and  the  word  really  means  'the  rivers 
of  the  priests.'  Why  ?  Colliepriest  originally  belonged  to 
the  Courtenay  family,  and  part  of  the  land  by  Cranmore 
Castle  was,  I  believe,  given  by  them  either  as  an  endow- 
ment or  for  a  chantry.  The  Earls  of  Devon,  who  retained 
all  the  land  bordering  the  Exe  for  their  private  use,  were 
generous  with  the  lands  that  bordered  the  Lowman,  and 
in  all  deeds  and  charters,  'as  far  as  can  be  traced,  there 
is  an  absolute  silence  about  their  use  of  this  river.  The 
Courtenays  gave  Elmore  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  and  some 
of  the  land  adjoining  to  the  Church.  Colliepriest  was  chiefly 
in  the  Tidcombe  portion, — Tidcombe,  or  in  the  old  form  Tyd- 
combe,  from  its  situation.  The  word  "  Comb "  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  meant  a  valley  with  trees  on  both  sides — "  Tyd " 
(bound),  "  Comb  *'  (valley)  on  either  side  a  hill ;  and  so  it 
-was  with  this  old  ecclesiastical  portion.  It  included  in  the 
valley  Elmore,  Cowleymore,  and  Phenix  Moor,  between  the 
-wooded  hills  of  Exeter  Hill  and  Collypriest,  and  the  other  side, 
now  Knightshayes.  So  that  it  appears  never  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  any  family  or  manor  but  from  its  natural  situation. 

The  Church  of  Tiverton  has  been  called  a  Collegiate 
Church,  but  as  Oliver  {Mon.  Exon.  p.  315)  says  "whether 
it  be  strictly  and  canonically  entitled  to  that  character  may 
be  questioned.*'  Richard,  Earl  of  Devon  in  11 59  richly 
endowed  it,  and  settled  a  dispute  between  the  Canons  of 
Tiverton  and  the  Priory  of  St.  James.  And  the  lands  of 
this  endowment,  known  by  the  name  of  Priors'  Portion, 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Exe. 

The  church  path :  there  were  two  old  chapels  near 
this  part  of  the  town  of  some  importance.     The  Chapel   of 
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S.  Thomas  where  the  old  Guild  Hall  stood — the  public 
road  now  passes  over  the  site  between  S.  George's  Church 
and  the  Town  Hall — and  the  Chapel  of  S.  Andrew,  which 
was  where  or  near  where  the  public  Baths  are  now«  In 
the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  reign,  four  fairs  were  granted 
to  Tiverton — ^two  of  these  fairs  were  on  the  festivals  of  S. 
Thomas  and  S.  Andrew. 

In  old  chapels  West   £xe  was  singularly  destitute.    It 
is   clear  that   West   £xe   South   was   more  populous  than 
West    Exe    North,    and    there    are    evidences    that    more 
cottages  extended  towards  the  Rag,  as  it  is  termed.    The 
Rackfields,    used    by    the    fullers,    were    here;    and    when 
Robert    Loosemore    built    Exe    Villa,   it   is   said   as  many 
as     forty    old    cottages    were    destroyed.      There     is    no 
doubt  that    the   people    crossed    the    old    ford,    and    after- 
wards the  bridge,  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  the 
river  path  became  a  church  path  to  these  old  chapels  in 
S.  Andrew  Street.      Some  great  floods  must  have  passed 
over    Devonshire   about    the    middle   of  the    15th   century, 
for    in    the    year    1448    and    1449,    Bishop    Lacy    granted 
indulgences    to     Exeter    for    gifts    to    its    bridge,    and    to 
Tiverton   for   forty  days    to    the   truly    contrite    who  con- 
tributed to  the  rebuilding  of  Tiverton   Bridge.     No  doubt 
it  was  this  bridge   which  served  the  church   and  was  of 
use  in  bringing  the  people  to  worship  in  the  chapels  in  S. 
Andrew  Street.      Dunsford   distinctly  says    that    the   large 
Exe  Bridge,  near  Angel    Hill,  was   not    built    before   the 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

There  is  another  point  of  importance.  It  is  recorded 
of  Hugh  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  he  went  with  the  king  to  Brittany  with  i 
Baronet,  12  Knights,  36  Esquires,  60  Mounted  Archers ; 
doubtless  Tiverton  contributed  to  the  retinue.  The  field 
for  the  practice  of  archery  was  at  the  foot  of  Exeter 
Hill.  The  ford,  and  later  the  bridge  in  Colliepriest 
enabled  youths  from  West  Exe  to  reach  this  field,  and  it 
was  easily  reached  by  the  old  river  path  of  the  Tumbling 
Fields. 

After  the  dissolution,  the  property  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prowse  family  and  then  through  Colman  and 
West  to  the  Carews,  through  the  marriage  of  Sir  Walter 
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Carew  in  1727,  and  through  this  marriage  the  Carews  held 
their  first  lands  at  Colliepriest.  The  part  of  the  estate  on 
which  the  house  was  built  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Blundells,  and  was  purchased  by  a  Dayman,  who  appears 
to  have  lived  at  Colliepriest  College.  Colliepriest  House 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Philip  Blundell,  who  pur- 
chased the  reversions  of  his  two  uncles,   Peter  and  John. 

Colliepriest  House  changed  its  ownership  frequently, 
and  on  his  marriage  in  1823,  the  Rev.  T.  Carew  (a 
descendant  of  the  Sir  Walter  who  married  the  heiress  of 
West)  purchased  Colliepriest  House,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  in  the  Carew  family. 

When  the  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  estate  were 
erected,  the  owners  of  the  Holwell  estates  brought  an 
action  to  maintain  their  right  of  way,  as  to  use  the  only 
other  entrance  through  Durkshayes  Lane  to  drive  to  the 
town  would  have  been  troublesome  for  the  tenants.  The 
owners  of  Holwell  won  their  cause.  The  people  always 
had  their  free  right  to  the  river  path,  nor  were  any  barriers 
erected  in  Mr.  Tom  Carew's  time. 

In  the  diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Swete,  written  in  1789, 
he  writes:— "As  I  rode  out  of  the  town  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  along  whose  banks  the  road  tended, 
Collypriest  offered  itself  to  my  view,  and  the  bridge  thrown 
over  the  Exe  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  stream 
adds  to  its  beauty." — Devon  Notes  and  Queries^  Vol.  I., 
p.  208. 

Chil  Loman  belonged  to  the  Abbot  of  S.  Augustine  at 
Bristow  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI. — (Dunsford,  Historical 
Memoirs^  p.  289.  Dunsford  shows  still  further  the  eccle- 
siastical portion  here,  for  he  speaks  of  another  old  chapel 
near  Cranmore  Castle — Path  Close,  Archery  Field — (Harding, 
History  of  Tiverton^  Vol.  H.,  pp.  9,  183,  185).  The  part 
claimed  by  the  town  as  far  as  Colliepriest  farm,  was  the 
old  route  of  the  pack  horses  for  Exeter  when  they  passed 
up  and  down  the  steep  lane  to  the  old  Exeter  Road, 
through  Butterleigh. 

Emily  Skinner. 

128.     Knowstone  and   Molland   (H.,  p.   105,  par.  72; 
130?  par-  99). — It  may  be  interesting  to  supplement  Mr. 
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Reichel's  note  on  the  early  history  of  the  manors  by  a 
short  account  of  the  churches,  which,  as  Mr.  Lancefield 
says,  *'  have  for  centuries  been  consolidated  as  one  benefice." 
Both  churches  were  granted  by  William  Boterell  (or 
Botreaux)  to  Hartland  Abbey,  and  the  grant  was  confirmed 
by  a  charter  of  Richard  I.  in  1190.  The  patronage  remained 
with  the  abbot  and  convent  until  the  dissolution.  For 
about  a  himdred  years  the  benefices  were  kept  separate,  and 
we  find  by  the  Episcopal  registers  that  Master  Vincent 
de  Ackelane,  deacon,  was  instituted  rector  of  Molland  in 
1279,  and  Sir  Walter  de  Guldeforde,  chaplain,  was  instituted 
rector  of  Knowstone  in  1280 — on  the  very  day  of  Bishop 
Bronescombe's  death.  In  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.,  which  was  made  between  1288  and  1291,  the  churches 
were  still  separate,  Knowstone  being  taxed  at  £2  and 
Molland  at  £1  135.  4^^.,  and  each  paying  the  abbott  of 
Hartland  £^  6s.  Sd,  annually.  In  13 10  we  find  Sir  Vincent 
described  as  vicar  of  both  Molland  and  Knowstone.  The 
benefices  were  thus  coupled  together  sometime  between 
1291  and  13 10,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  always  have 
been  held  conjointly  since  that  period.  In  1337  Sir  John 
de  Lyncombe,  priest,  was  apparently  instituted  rector  of 
Knowstone  only,  but  it  seems  likely  that  he  held  Molland 
as  well,  for  Sir  John  Bushel,  priest,  who  was  instituted 
vicar  of  both  in  1349,  was  addressed  in  1360  by  Bishop 
Grandisson  as  vicar  of  Knowstone,  and  was  commanded 
by  him  to  cite  Sir  Henry,  priest,  to  appear  at  Chudleigh 
to  give  evidence  in  a  case  of  an  assault  upon  him  by  one 
Jordan  Hugyn,  apparently  as  he  was  officiating  in  the 
chapel  of  Molland.  Hugyn  feared  that  he  had  incurred  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  for  laying  violent  hands  upon 
a  cleric,  and  he  petitioned  the  Bishop  to  absolve  him  on 
the  ground  that  the  deed  was  done  in  self  defence  by  an 
unavoidable  mischance.  From  this  it  appears  that  Molland 
was  then  regarded  merely  as  a  chapel  of  Knowstone,  and 
was  served  by  a  curate.  In  1387-8  Sir  John  Broun,  priest,, 
was  instituted  to  the  vicarage  of  both  places.  At  the 
dissolution  the  rectory,  or  tithe  of  sheaf,  was  let  to  farm 
at  an  annual  rent  of  ;^8,  and  certain  lands  and  tenements 
in  both  parishes  paid  the  abbey  a  fixed  rent  of  £1  los. 

R.  Pbarsb  Chops. 
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129.  Stonb  with  Prowsb  Arm3. — ^The  stone,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration,  is  over  a  chimney-piece  in  a  room  in 
the  farm-house,  close  to  Pennycross  Church.  It  is  apparently 
the  upper  portion  of  a  floor  slab,  from  which  the  part  with  the 
inscription  has  been  cut  away,  and  no  doubt  it  came  from  the 
church  of  St.  Pancras.    The  arms  are  those  of  Prowse. 

J.B.R. 

130.  The  St.  Sidwell's  Weather  Cock. — St.  Sidwell's  V 
western  tower,  the  finest  example  of  a  15th  century  one,  m  or 
near  Exeter,  was  built  fully  550  years  ago.  During  the  Civil 
disturbances  in  1549  gunpowder  was  stored  in  its  belfry,  with 
the  by  no  means  singular  result  that  some  of  it  exploded  and 
blew  off  the  parapets  and  upper  portion  of  the  fabric.  The 
damaged  parts  were  some  time  afterwards,  in  1606,  made 
good  by  brickwork.  The  latter  patching  up  has  now  been  all 
removed,  and  under  the  jealous  care  of  Mr.  £.  H.  Harbottle, 
the  Cathedral  architect,  the  brave  old  tower  has  been  con- 
servatively restored  to  something  like  its  pristine  condition. 
But  there  is  nothing  "  new  "  about  it  as  a  tower.  The  ancient 
vane,  proved  as  its  date  is  by  the  Cathedral's  Fabric  Roll,  is 
not  only  the  oldest  metal  representation  of  a  crowing  cock 
utilised  as  a  vane,  existing  in  Great  Britain,  but  probably  in 
the  whole  world,  measures  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  point  of  the 
beak  to  the  extreme  outside  curve  of  the  tail,  and  is  2  feet 

6  inches  high.  It  was  made  by  a  sturdy  Exeter  son  of 
Vulcan  no  less  than  420  long  years  ago.  When  Bishop 
Courtenay  in  1482  exchanged  some  of  our  own  smaller  Cathe- 
dral bells  for  the  big  one  at  Llandaff,  and  the  latter  upon 
arrival  was  found  too  large  to  swing  securely  in  the  Norman 
North  tower,  it  was  affixed  at  the  top  of  that  particular  struc- 
ture and  a  Jk>w  spire  built  above  to  protect  it  in  that  position 
from  the  elements.  Then  it  was  in  1484  that  the  copper 
counterfeit  rooster  and  the  iron  vane  below,  upon  which  it 
turns  to-day  as  easily  as  it  did  then,  were  taken  straight  from 
the  blacksmith's  anvil  and  affixed  atop.  There  it  stayed,  a 
safe  indicator  of  the  changeful  moods  of  Boreas,  until  the 
spire  was  removed  in  1752 — «./.,  after  exactly  268  years' 
servitude.  Then  it  appears  to  have  had  a  long  rest  in  the 
Dean  and  Chapter's  store  room,  remaining  there  until  1812^ 
when  a  particularly  ugly  wooden  spire  having  been  placed 
upon  St.  Sidwell's  doughty  old  tower,  the  Chapter,  whose 
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living  St.  Sidwell's  is,  presented  it  to  the  parish,  and  once 
again  the  bird  began  to  merrily  point  out  to  the  city  which 
way  the  wind  blew.  There  it  continued,  during  storm  and 
fair  weather  alike,  to  do  duty  until  May  2nd,  1900,  when  it 
came  down,  in  company  with  the  vanished  spire,  and  after 
being  duly  photographed  by  my  son,  H.  Turner  Hems,  was 
carefully  stowed  away.  Recently  Mr.  ex-Warden  R.  J.  Mills 
re-gilded  it,  and  on  Tuesday,  May  loth  last,  after  another  rest 
of  just  over  two  years,  it  again  assumed  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  whole  parish.  The  venerable  old  weathercock 
and  its  vane  are  417  years  old,  and  after  doing  exactly  357 
years'  actual  duty  in  situ  is  to-day  bright  and  spruce  and  in 
excellent  working  order.  Harry  Hems. 

131.  EsiNGTUNE. — Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  in  his  recently 
published  volumes.  Rural  England  (2  vols,  Longmans,  1902), 
in  an  account  of  a  visit  he  paid  to  a  gentleman's  house  between 
Exeter  and  Honiton,  states  that  hanging  in  the  Hall  was  **  a 
**  very  interesting  relic  of  the  past.  It  was  a  pair  of  deer's 
"  horns  of  unusual  size.  Upon  one  of  these  horns  was  engraved 
**  *  I.R.*  with  a  crown  between  the  letters,  and  beneath : — 

**  NoBL  King  James  did  kill  this  buck  in 

"  The  Forest  of  Whichwood 

"William  Esingtune 

"  Anno  Domini 

"  1610. 

**  On  the  other  side  was  cut  a  harp,  a  lion,  and  a  fleur  de  lis^ 

"  and  beneath  : — 

"  God  prosper  him  them  down  to 

"pluck  that  seek  true  christian  blood 

"was  there  when  it  was  don  16io. 

"  This  William  Esingtune  was,  I  understand,  an  ancestor  of 

'our  host's  wife.     It  would  be  interesting  if  any  antiquary 

"could    unravel    the   meaning   of   the    second    inscription.*' 

(I.,  p.  194). 

Will  any  of  our  readers  help  in  giving  information  as 
to  this?  J.B.R. 

132.  Poppy  Heads. — It  has  been  stated  that  there  are 
but  three  churches  in  Devon  which  possesses  specimens  of 
old  carved  poppy  heads.  Is  this  so,  and  where  are  the  three 
churches  m  which  they  are  to  be  found  ?  J.B.R. 
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133,  Trehawke  MS.  Armory. — In  the  Chancery  suit  of 
Ivie  V.  Kekewich,  1793- 1800,  the  complainant,  John  Ivie, 
styling  himself  of  Glastonbury,  co.  Somerset,  Esq.  (he  lived 
at  Topsham,  but  was  claiming  estates  at  Glastonbury),  and 
heir-at-law  of  John  Trehawke,  of  Liskeard,  co.  Cornwall,  the 
defendants  being  Wm.  Kekewich,  Samuel  Kekewich,  Robert 
Kekewich,  and  Mary  Cowper,  among  the  deeds  and  papers  of 
John  Trehawke,  Esq.,  who  died,  the  last  of  his  name  and  family, 
Aug.  22nd,  1789,  witnesses  examined  deposed  that  a  certain 
book  marked  (a)  was  ''  An  Account  of  the  Arms  and  Pedigrees 
•of  several  Cornish  and  Devonshire  families  '*  {h)  b,  book  for 
Pimpell  and  mother  Knapman's  concerns,  a®-  1696  (J.  T.'s 
grandmother)  ;  (c)  Inscriptions  at  Stokeclimsland ;  (d)  an 
Indenture  dated  loth  Aug.,  1657,  between  Sir  John  Arundell, 
of  Landem,  Cornwall,  Knt.,  of  the  first  part,  and  Edward 
Kekewich,  of  Trehawke,  in  the  same  county,  gent.,  of  the 
other  part ;  (e)  a  bond  dated  30th  Nov.,  1663,  ^om  Thomas 
Eustace  to  Peter  Kekewich ;  (/)  an  indenture  between  the 
same,  dated  ist  Dec.,  1663  ;  (g)  an  indenture  dated 
7th  Dec.,  1 710,  between  Peter  Kekewich  the  younger,  of 
Hall,  gent.,  and  Samuel  Wilcock,  of  Lanteglos  by  Foy ; 
(A)  a  bond  from  John  Smith,  of  Stokeclimsland,  to  John 
Trehawke  the  younger,  of  Liskeard ;  (♦)  a  deed  poll  of 
agreement  dated  i8th  Nov.,  171 8,  between  John  Trehawke 
and  Mary  his  wife  of  one  part,  and  Wm.  Kitt  and  John 
Randell  of  the  other ;  (k)  a  general  release  from  John 
Copentyne  to  Mary  Knapman ;  (/)  an  office  copy  of  the  will 
of  Edward  Kekewich,  of  Trehawke,  co.  Cornwall,  gent.,  dated 
20th  Aug.,  1620;  (m)  an  office  copy  of  the  will  of  John 
Knapman,  of  Stokeclimsland,  gent.,  dated  April,  1694;  (^) 
Mother  Knapman's  case  being  overtaxed  in  Stoke,  a*^  1706; 
(0)  Mrs.  Knapman's  proportion  for  her  land  tax,  a^*  1706 ;  (p) 
a  licence  granted  to  John  Trehawke  for  life,  of  all  lands  in  the 
manor  of  Stokeclimsland,  which  were  his  father  Knapman's, 
by  the  consent  and  at  the  request  of  his  wife,  under  seal  of 
the  court,  31st  Aug.,  1710;  (q)  a  book  entitled  "A  brief 
Account  of  some  Remarkable  Passages  in  my  earthly  Pilgram- 
age,"  in  the  writing  of  John  Trehawke,  the  grandfather  of 
testator.  John  Trehawke,  part  of  whose  property  was  in 
dispute,  by  his  will  dated  26th  March,  1787,  and  duly  proved 
in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  had  devised  the 
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estates  of  Hall  and  Came  and  all  his  lands  in  Lanteglos  and 
Fowey,  that  were  formerly  Kekewich's  and  Tingcombe's,  to 
William,  son  of  Pendarvis  Kekewich,  of  Islington,  with 
remainder  to  Samuel  his  son  and  his  heirs  forever.  All  other 
his  lands,  manors,  messuages,  tenements,  &c.,  in  fee  simple,, 
fee  tail,  or  otherwise,  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother  in  the  half 
blood,  Robert  Prudom,  of  Exeter,  for  life,  with  power  to  lease 
without  impeachment  of  waste,  with  remainder  on  his  death  to 
Samuel  Kekewich  before  named.  All  moneys  in  the  funds 
and  elsewhere  to  Robert  Prudom  and  Wm.  Kekewich  for  life,, 
and  after  to  the  use  of  Samuel  and  Robert  Kekewich  and 
;^400  a  year  of  the  interest  of  such  moneys  for  the  education 
and  better  provision  of  said  Samuel  Kekewich  until  of  age,  after 
which  he  was  to  allow  the  same  to  his  father.  Residue 
unbequeathed  to  Robert  Prudom.  Executors,  Robert 
Prudom  and  Wm.  Kekewich.  Testator  after  making  his  wilf 
contracted  to  purchase  the  manor  of  Grenton  in  Somerset,  the 
advowson  of  the  church  and  sundry  lands  there  and  in  Street, 
Glastonbury,  and  adjacent  parishes,  for  ;f  17,500,  but  died  before 
the  date  fixed  for  completing  the  purchase,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  Wm.  Kekewich,  one  of  the  executors,  and  conveyed 
to  his  son  Samuel.  John  I  vie  requested  that  it  be  conveyed 
to  him  as  heir-at-law,  it  being  property  not  devised  by  the 
will,  and  Mr.  Kekewich  naturally  objected,  hence  the  suit. 

John  Ivie  traced  his  heirship  as  son  of  Jonathan  Ivie» 
of  Duryard,  in  the  parish  of  St.  David,  Exeter,  Esq.,  and 
Anne,  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Steed,  Vicar  of 
Barnstaple,  which  Thomas  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Steed  (of 
Launceston,  gent.),  the  son  of  Ezekiel  Steed,  of  Exeter,  and 
Frances  (Kekewich)  his  wife.  Ezekiel  Steed's  first  wife, 
Elizabeth  Reynolds,  had  died  1679,  leaving  a  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, who  married  in  1687  Wm.  Reynell,  of  Exeter.  In  i68o- 
Ezekiel  took  out  a  licence  to  marry  Frances  Kekewich,  accord- 
ing to  Vivian,  a  daughter  of  George  Kekewich,  Governor  of 
St.  Mawe's  Castle.  Susanna,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Frances 
Steed,  had  married  first  John  Trehawke,  of  Liskeard,  and  had 
a  son,  John  Trehawke,  the  testator,  and  secondly  Robert 
Prudom,  of  Exeter,  and  had  a  son,  Robert  Prudom,  half 
brother  of  testator,  now  also  deceased.  Complainant,  John  I  vie» 
produced  a  mass  of  evidences  and  records  from  a  number  of 
parishes  in  Devon  and  Cornwall  to  prove  his  descent  as  th& 
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marriage  of  Rev.  Tho.  Steed,  of  Barnstaple,  and  Zenobia 
Fincher,  at  Veryan,  Cornwall,  the  baptism  and  marriage  of 
Ann,  their  daughter,  at  Barnstaple,  rectifying  a  mistake  in  the 
Register  as  to  her  burial.    A  deponent  said  he  went  to  Barn- 
staple, extracted  the  entries,  and  asked  Mr.   Marshall,  the 
clergyman,  if  there  was  any  entry  of  the  burial  of  Mrs.  Ann 
I  vie.     Mr.  Marshall  turned  to  the  burials  for  1783  and  found 
entry  of  Mrs.  Ann  Ivie,  wife  of  John  Ivie,  Esq.,  upon  which 
Mr.  Marshall  observed  that  there  was  a  mistake,  for  he  knew 
Mr.  Ivie  well   to  be  Jonathan,  and  so  in   the  presence  of 
deponent  he  interlined  the  words  ''mistaken  for  Jonathan." 
The  same  deponent,  Francis  Crosse,  gent.,  identified  a  tripartite 
agreement  dated  27th  June,  1753,  between  Jonathan  Ivie,  of 
Duryard,  psh.  St.  David's,  Exeter,  Thomas  Steed,  of  Barn- 
staple, clerk  ,  and  Ann,  his  daughter,  and  John  Boyce,   of 
Barnstaple,  clerk,  and  Edward  Nichols,  of  Linton,  clerk,  as 
articles  of  agreement  made  previous  to  the  marriage,  also  a 
marriage  settlement  pursuant  thereto,  dated  2nd  July,  1753, 
and  said  he  was  employed  as  clerk  by  Mr.  Jos.  Burrows,  of 
Exeter,  complainant's  attorney,  and  that  the  complainant's 
manor  of  Beaford,  Devon,  was  part  of  the  settlement  estate. 
Articles  of  agreement  dated  15th  Dec,  1705,  between  John 
Trehawke,  of  Liskeard,  co.  Cornwall,  gent. ;  John  Trehawke, 
the  son  and  only  child,  Francis  Steed,  of  Exeter,  widow,  and 
Susanna,  her  daughter  concerning  a  marriage  agreed  to  be  had 
between  John  Trehawke,  the  younger,  and  the  said  Susanna 
Steed  were  also  exhibited.    The  complainant,  John  Ivey,  lost 
his  case,  as  his  kinship  to  the  testator,  John  Trehawke,  was  on 
the  female  side,  while   Robert   Kekewich  in  his  successful 
demurrer  (sworn  to  21st  July,  1795,  at  the  house  of  Matthew 
Ham,  at  the  sign  of  the  Seven  Stars,  Totnes),  claimed  that 
WiDiam  Kekewich  was  heir-at-law  on  the  father's  side.    John 
Trehawke  appears  to  have  been  doubly  descended  from  the 
Kekewiches   (through  his  paternal  grandmother   Knapman, 
and  also  through  his  grandmother   Frances  Steed).    John 
Campion,  of  Exeter,  aged  55,  clerk  to  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Exeter,  testified  as  to  copies  of  entries  from  the  Freeman's 
Roll  as  to  the  admission  of  Ezekiel  Steed,  Benj.  Steed,  and 
Thos.  Steed  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Exeter.     That  it  was 
the  custom  to  admit  the  eldest  son  as  of  right  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  that  the  Mayor  and  commonalty  were  always 
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strict  in  requiring  proofs  of  heirship.  Another  witness  called 
was  Elizabeth  Coleridge,  who  spoke  of  John  Trehawke's  visits 
to  Robert  Prudom  at  his  house  in  Exeter,  but  here  she  occurs 
as  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Jacob  Phillips,  an  Exeter  attorney.  (She 
was  baptized  at  South  Molton  loth  March,  1751,  and  her 
mother  dying,  the  Rev.  John  Coleridge  took  out  a  licence 
loth  Oct.,  1752,  to  marry  Hannah  Laskey.) 

The  above-mentioned  "  Book  of  Arms  and  Pedigrees  '"^ 
might  well  be  preserved  in  print  if  the  Kekewich  family, 
among  whose  records  it  doubtless  rests,  would  give  their  kind 
consent.  Rbynell  Upham. 

134.      HOWBERHAYNE,        CoLYTON :         REMINISCENCES      OF, 

Ancient  and  Modern. — The  very  interesting  inventory  of 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  John  Strowbridge,  A.D.  1576, 
contributed  by  Mr.  H.  Michell  Whitley,  brings  to  me  sundry 
recollections  of  that  place,  which  I  well  know;  which  may 
perhaps  amuse  and,  if  not  exactly  in  an  antiquarian  sense, 
further  interest  our  readers. 

In  my  Memorials  of  the  West,  a  considerable  notice  is  given 
of  John  Strowbridge  and  others  of  that  ilk,  about  the 
period  of  the  inventory.  They  were  a  reputable  family  of 
considerable  local  importance,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
John  was  the  person  who  courteously  sent  the  present  of 
'Sugar  Lovys'  across  the  valley  to  the  Princess  Countess 
Katherine  of  Devon  when  sojourning  on  an  occasion  with 
her  ill-fated  son  at  Colcombe,  not  long  before  his  appearance 
before  the  executioner's  block ;  and  that  he  was  also  probably 
the  John  Strowbridge  who  with  some  few  others,  influential 
men,  were  the  *  chiefest  travailers  *  and  founders  of  the  Feoffee 
Chamber  of  Charitable  Bequests  at  Colyton  that  still  exists^ 
purchasing  from  grim  Henry  VIII,  part  of  the  lands  that 
had  been  left  for  religious  purposes,  and  for  which  that 
gracious  prince  afterwards  gave  them  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration. In  the  church  is  a  small  brass  to  the  memory  of 
a  John  Strowbridge,  probably  the  father  of  our  John  as  above* 
The  will  of  a  subsequent  John  who  flourished  there  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  came  into  my  possession, 
and  among  the  bequests  were  sundry  *  Horse-beasts,'  a  term 
that  had  greatly  puzzled  the  late  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  and 
to  whom  I  gave  the  will,  and  helped  to  resolve  the  identity 
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of  that  class  of  animal.  Thus  much  for  Howberhayne 
ancient;  now  a  little  gossip  as  to  Howberhayne  modern. 

When  a  hard  lad  more  years  ago  than  one  cares  to 
acknowledge,  I  was  a  frequent  and  privileged  visitor  to  the 
old  house  of  John  Strowbridge,  late  Tudor  built,  of  some 
size,  and  not  much  altered.  Its  then  owner  and  resident 
was  Mr.  Clifford  Shirreff,  a  genial  kind-hearted  man,  the 
owner  also  of  the  adjacent  estate  of  Yardbury,  the  old  nest 
of  a  cadet  branch  of  the  Drakes  of  Ash,  residents  when 
there  in  the  flesh,  of  similar  status  to  the  Strow bridges,  and 
housed  in  a  similar  residence,  which,  alas,  I  afterward  saw 
consumed  by  fire  during  a  tempest  of  storm  and  wind,  with 
terrific  violence ;  a  beautifully  carved  and  panelled  room 
burning  with  extraordinary  fierceness  and  brilliancy. 

Mr.  Shirreff  while  resident  at  Howberhayne  was  a  great 
bee-master,  at  which  he  was  an  adept,  and.  occasionally 
when  there  I  was  requisitioned,  generally  to  my  great  terror, 
to  assist  him  in  his  operations  with  the  bee  kind,  and  on 
one  occasion  the  bees  not  relishing  the  interference  swarmed 
out  in  great  numbers,  and  sundry  of  them  settled  about  my 
ears,  stinging  me  severely,  whereon  I  took  to  my  heels  for 
home  with  great  celerity ;  Mr.  Shirrefif,  who  the  bees 
appeared  to  know,  retreated  a  little  way  off,  and  was  highly 
amused  at  my  sudden  flight,  which  was  not  exactly  the 
case  with  the  writer.  He  subsequently  resided  at  Beacon 
Downs,  Pinhoe,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  there. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Peter  Shirreff,  his  father,  visited  and 
remained  a  time  with  his  son  at  Howberhayne.  He  was  a 
most  remarkable  man,  standing  six  feet  four  and  half  inches 
high,  out  of  his  shoes,  well  grown,  not  stout,  and  although 
well  advanced  in  years,  "tall  and  straight  as  a  poplar  tree,** 
and  I  used  to  accompany  him  on  his  walks  round  the 
place  now  and  then,  holding  on  to  his  crooked  elbow,  by 
his  desire,  which  I  was  just  able  to  reach,  scarcely  with 
comfort.  His  great  height,  broad-brimmed  hat,  long  grey 
locks,  strong,  well-chiselled  features,  voluminous  white  cravat, 
dependant  long  coat,  encircling  a  pair  of  well  shaped  legs,  clad 
in  well  fitting  pantaloons,  formed  a  figure  rarely  to  be  seen 
even  then,  in  what  we  should  now  call  the  old  days,  now, 
never.     He  was  a   musician  also,  and  had  a  splendid  pair 
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of  silver  mounted  bag-pipes,  on  which  he  was  an  excellent 
player.  Being  of  a  somewhat  musical  turn  myself  which  he 
was  aware  of,  he  would  after  dinner  occasionally  take  them 
out,  and  the  toddy  being  duly  brewed,  his  excellent  son 
seated  on  one  side  of  the  fire-place,  and  I  duly  ensconced 
in  his  great  chair  on  the  other,  great  Peter — ^for  assuredly 
he  was  that — would  march  round  the  dinner-table  playing 
national  Scots  airs,  with  the  greatest  effect,  and  with  all 
the  dignity  and  pride  of  a  Scots  laird;  a  sight  once  seen 
never  to  be  equalled  or  forgotten. 

"O  death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more." 

W.H.H.R. 

135.  Bartlett  Family. — I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
allow  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  to  be  the  medium  of  pointing  out 
an  error  in  the  report  in  3  Maule  and  Selwyn,  p.  99,  of  the 
case  of  Doe  dem  Edward  Freeman  Bartlett  v.  Rendle  and 
others,  copied  in  the  Revised  Reports,  Volume  15,  pp.  26. 

The  question  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Court  was  a 
purely  legal  one,  on  the  construction  of  a  will,  and  as  such, 
has  no  special  interest  to  Devonians. 

But  the  will  is  interesting  from  a  genealogical  point  of 
view,  as  it  mentions  several  generations  of  the  testator's 
family.  It  is  dated  17th  December,  1745,  and  is  said  to  be 
that  of  a  gentleman  named  Jacob  "  Bartlett.*' 

This,  however,  is  incorrect,  the  name  of  the  testator  being 
Jacob  *\Bickford,"  and  it  was  proved  at  Exeter  in  February, 
1747-8. 

His  daughter  married  William  Bartlett,  from  whom  I  am 
descended,  and  a  Rev.  Jacob  Bickford  Bartlett  is  mentioned 
in  the  will. 

As  the  family  names  of  "  Bickford "  and  "  Bartlett "  are 
a  good  deal  mixed  up  in  the  will,  the  learned  reporters  may 
perhaps  be  excused  for  the  error,  but  its  discovery  has  cost 
me  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  it  is  to  save  others 
interested  in  the  families  from  an)rthing  of  the  kind  that  I  ask 
you  to  insert  this. 

I  may  add  that  the  error  is  not  apparent  and  in  no  way 
affects  the  decision  in  the  report  of  it,  and  therefore  the  editors 
of  the  Revised  Reports  are  not  to  blame  for  repeating  it. 

William  Bartlett. 
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136.  OxTON  HousB. — It  seem$  to  have  boui,  at  one  timei 
the  residence  of  the  Ivie  family,  as  witness  the  foUowiAg 
advertisement: — '*The  Barton  of  Oxton,  in  the  parish  of 
Kenton,  to  let  entire,  or  in  parcels  for  one  year  from  Michael- 
mas. Applications  to  John  Ivey,  Esq.,  at  Ozton  House/'-<- 
Bryce's  Wuklyjaumaly  Exeter,  Sept.  27th,  1738.  R.U. 

137.  Rars  Engravbd  Portrait  of  Sir  W.  Ralbgh« — 
Among  the  numerous  portraits  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  that  are 
known  at  the  present  date,  some  painted  in  oil,  and  others 
that  have  appeared  in  the  engraved  form  alone,  there  is  one 
belonging  to  the  latter  class  that  presents  some  marked 
peculiarities,  and  owing  to  its  rarity  has  received  no  notice 
from  writers.  The  earliest  and  only  portrait  published  of 
him  during  his  life-time,  was  that  on  the  title-page  of  his 
History  of  the  Worlds  in  the  second  issue  of  it  published  in 
1617.  The  first  edition  of  that  work  is  dated  1614,  of  this 
three  separate  issues  took  place  in  that  year,  and  one  in 
the  early  part  of  161 7,  but  all  were  destitute  of  portraits  of 
the  author,  and  as  already  remarked,  the  first  engraved 
likeness  was  that  on  the  title-page  of  the  second  publication 
of  1617,  probably  soon  after  his  release  from  the  Tower; 
impressions  from  the  same  plate,  re-engraved  on  two  distinct 
occasions,  appeared  in  the  several  successive  editions  of  the 
work,  up  to  and  inclusive  of  that  of  1687.  Reduced  fac- 
similes of  the  same  portrait  were  employed  as  frontispieces 
to  several  other  of  Ralegh's  works  of  a  later  date,  com- 
prising all  the  editions  of  his  Remains^  from  1651  to  1702 ; 
in  the  Judicious  and  Select  Essayes,  1650;  Introduction  to  a 
Breviary  of  the  History  of  England,  1693  i  ^^^  Three  Discourses^ 
1702.  Nor  was  there  any  material  change  until  the  publica- 
tion of  an  entirely  new  edition  of  his  great  work,  prefixed  by  a 
Memoir  by  W.  Oldys,  in  1736,  when  a  new  portrait,  showing 
him  as  a  much  younger  man,  habited  in  plate  armour,  was  the 
frontispiece.  This  was  engraved  by  Vertue,  "  from  a  picture 
in  possession  of  Wm.  Elwes,  senr.,  Esqr.,  formerly  belonging 
to  Lady  Elwes,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Walter,  grandson  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh." 

The  exception  alluded  to  acted  as  frontispiece  to  Sir 
Walter's  Instructions  to  his  Sonne :  and  to  Posterity^  first  printed 
in  1632,  of  which  five  distinct  editions  were  published,  and 
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has  been  reprinted  in  many  forms  by  itself  as  well  with  other 
similar  works.  The  portrait,  as  seen  in  the  accompanying 
illustration,  is  totally  unlike  any  other,  whether  painted  or 
engraved,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  subjoined  metrical  lines, 
doubts  of  its  authenticity  might  have  arisen.  The  face  and 
the  hair  rolled  back  seem  to  denote  they  were  copied  from  the 
161 7  engraving  ;  but  the  comparatively  plain  doublet,  and  the 
loose  coat,  edged  with  fur,  rather  resemble  the  costume  of  a 
civilian.  T.  N.  Brushfield,  m.d. 

138.  King  Alfred  and  Devonshire  (II.,  p.  4,  par.  3; 
p.  114,  par.,  80;  p.  147,  par,  3.) — The  identification  of 
Southsworth  with  Lustleigh  was  merely  a  suggestion  and 
is  admitted  to  be  doubtful,  but  it  appeared,  and  still 
appears  to  me  to  be  more  likely  than  either  Sidbury  or 
Southwood.  The  claims  of  Sidbury  do  not  require  much 
consideration,  because  it  occurs  in  the  same  grant  as 
Southwood,  it  breaks  the  topographical  order,  and  its  name 
can  hardly  be  a  development  of  Sudeswyrde.  The  choice, 
therefore,  lies  between  Southwood  and  Lustleigh.  On  one 
side,  Southwood  is  of  no  importance,  being  only  a  fiarm 
within  the  manor  of  Dawlish,  whereas  all  the  other  names 
in  Alfred's  will  represent  important  places.  It  was  not 
recognized  as  a  separate  estate  in  Domesday  Book,  and 
it  is  not  even  certain  that  it  represents  the  Supwnda  of 
Leofric's  grant.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  name  Sudeswyrtte 
would  have  changed  to  Southwood,  and,  even  if  it  had  so 
changed,  it  would  be  improbable  to  find  a  *  worthy'  in  the 
south  so  far  from  Dartmoor,  for,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my 
previous  note,  the  *  worthies'  are  to  be  found  mainly  in 
the  north-west  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor, 
where  the  English  were  most  likely  to  come  into  conflict 
with  their  Cornish  neighbours.  On  the  other  side,  assuming 
Mr.  Whale's  identification  to  be  correct,  Lustleigh  is 
the  only  Southworth  in  Domesday  Book,  being  written 
Sutrsuuorda  in  the  Exon  copy,  and  Svtreworde  in  the 
Exchequer  copy  (Mr.  Reichel's  curious  spelling  is  pre- 
sumably a  misprint).  It  was  a  fairly  important  manor, 
it  is  in  the  region  of  the  'worthies,'  and  the  name  is  a 
legitimate  development  of  that  in  Alfred's  will.  There  is 
also    one    remarkable    fact    in  the   Domesday    entries,  for. 
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although  it  was  gelded  at  only  a  virgate,  it  was  valued 
at  the  comparatively  enormous  sum  of  £S  according  to  the 
Exon  book,  or  £y  according  to  the  Exchequer  book,  the 
value  of  an  ordinary  virgate  holding  being  only  a  few 
shillings.  Does  not  this  indicate  exceptional  privileges 
such  as  previous  royal  ownerships  might  have  conferred 
upon  it  ?  It  seems  too  to  have  had  the  right  of  gallows, 
for,  according  to  the  Hundred  Rolls,  William  de  Wydewurthe 
had  erected  gallows  there,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  produce  his  authority.  However,  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this,  because  the  right  of 
gallows  accompanied  every  grant  of  infanganihef  and 
utfanganthef,  and  such  grants  were  made  somewhat  freely. 
Mr.  Reichel  truly  says  '*  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
had  ever  been  a  Crown  estate,"  but  there  is  equally  no 
evidence  that  it  had  not  so  been,  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
manor  granted  to  a  private  individual,  we  should  hardly 
expect  such  evidence  to  have  been  preserved.  There  is 
no  evidence,  except  ,the  entry  in  Alfred's  will,  that 
Hartland  had  ever  been  a  Crown  estate,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  had    been. 

With  regard  to  the  Saxon  Conquest,  no  attempt  was 
made  in  my  note  to  ascertain  the  precise  date.  It  was 
a  su£5cient  reply  to  Mr.  Lancefield's  query  to  indicate  the 
state  of  Devon  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  the  only  new 
point  I  wished  to  bring  forward  was  that,  while  the  north 
of  the  coimty  was  entirely  Saxon,  the  south  was  still  occupied 
largely  by  the  Cornish.  Mr.  Davidson's  argument  is  in- 
genious but  not  convincing,  because  his  evidence  is  entirely 
presumptive,  and  he  ignores  or  sweeps  aside  important 
facts  which  tell  against  his  theory.  He  was,  of  course, 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  the  early  Crediton  charter,  but 
the  generally  admitted  facts  that  Boniface  was  a  Saxon, 
bom  at  Crediton  and  educated  in  a  Saxon  monastery  at 
Exeter  in  700,  he  explains  away  by  the  amazing  suggestion 
that  "parties  of  Saxons  were  permitted  from  time  to  time 
to  enter  the  British  Kingdom,  and  to  settle,  forming  their 
'tans,'  or  fortified  clusters  of  residences,  on  the  banks  of 
the  streams."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  ix,  199.)  What  could 
be  more  unlikely,  considering  that  the  two  nations  were  in 
a  state  of  continual  warfare,    and  considering  their  great 
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hatred  towards  each  other  even  after  the  Saxons  had  become 
Christians?  Another  fact,  that  the  West  Welsh  were 
'< driven  to  the  sea**  in  682  by  Kentwine  of  Wessex,  is 
altogether  ignored  by  Mr.  Davidson,  but,  although  the 
Cornish  claimed  to  have  regained  their  territory  the  following 
year  (Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils^  i,  673,)  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Saxons  established  themselves  in  North  Devon  at  that 
date.  Mr.  Davidson's  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  whole  county  was  conquered  ^'  at  one  and  the  same 
time,"  and  he  gives  as  reasons  for  this  assumption — (i)  a 
certain  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  county ;  (2)  a 
sameness  in  dialect,  and  (3)  a  resemblance  in  race  and 
features.  He  admits  that  no  scientific  observations  have 
been  recorded  as  to  the  varieties  in  the  races  and  dialects, 
but  I  contend  that  all  three  reasons  are  extremely  doubtful. 
The  question  of  nomenclature  can  be  tested  by  marking  on 
a  map,  as  I  have  done,  all  places  having  the  distinctively 
Saxon  endings  of  cot  and  worthy.  The  dialects  have  been 
examined  by  that  great  authority,  Prince  Louis  Lucian 
Bonaparte,  who  separates  them  into  sub-dialects,  the  northern 
dialect  extending  into  West  Somerset  and  North  Cornwall 
and  the  southern  extending  into  South  Cornwall,  while  the 
dialect  in  the  south-east  of  Devon  is  an  outlier  of  the  South 
Somerset  dialect  {English  Dialect  Society,  No.  17.)  With 
regard  to  the  races,  more  evidence  is  necessary,  but,  from 
the  few  measurements  I  have  taken,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  people  of  the  south  are  comparatively  round-headed 
and  fair,  and  are  allied  to  one  of  the  two  Cornish  types, 
whereas  those  of  the  north  have  a  smaller  cephalic  index 
and  are  darker,  the  dark  complexion  being  almost  invariably 
accompanied  by  light  grey  eyes,  a  clear  indication  of  a  mixed 
race.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Devonshire  Association  will 
make  arrangements  for  taking  anthropometrical  measure- 
ments at  their  annual  meetings,  because  nothing  would 
give  such  an  accurate  indication  of  the  early  history  of  the 
county  as  a  careful  map  of  the  distribution  of  the  races. 

For  the  authenticity  of  the  Crediton  charter,  I  am  content 
to  accept  the  authority  of  the  learned  editors.  I  cannot  find 
that  they  admit  that  the  "language"  of  the  charter  itself 
belongs  to  the  nth  century.  On  the  contrary,  they  distinctly 
say  that  <'on  the  whole,  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
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charter  to  justify  its  being  labelled  as  spurious."  They  say, 
toOy  that  "  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  copies  other  than  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  it  therefore  occupies  a  position 
superior  to  charters,  dependent  upon  copies  made  after  that 
event,  as  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of  the  spurious 
O.  £.  charters  were  made  in  the  century  or  so  following  the 
Conquest "  (Crawford  CharUrSy  37.)  I  admitted  in  my  note 
that  the  land  boundaries  were  of  later  date  than  739,  but  the 
language  of  one  of  the  three  copies  is  stated  by  the  editors 
to  be  that  of  the  loth  century.  The  fact  that  the  boundaries 
are  difficult  to  identify  seems  to  me  to  be  an  argument  in 
favour  of  their  genuineness,  because  a  forger  would  have 
defeated  his  own  ends  if  he  had  inserted  boundaries  which 
could  not  have  been  easily  followed.  The  boundaries  were  of 
course  modernized  by  the  copyists,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
putting  in  the  current  names  of  those  places  they  knew, 
and  of  leaving  the  others  in  their  original  state,  but  this 
does  not  prove  that  the  three  copies  we  have  were  not 
derived  from  the  original  charter,  or  that  the  boundaries 
were  not  given  in  that  charter  in  English,  or,  rather, 
West-Saxon.  At  any  rate,  whether  this  charter  is  genuine 
or  spurious,  I  see  no  reason  at  present  to  alter  my  opinion 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was  conquered  some 
time  before  the  rest.  R.  Pearsb  Chope. 

139.  Church  Plate. — Of  Western  or  Southern  Dartmoor 
parishes,  there  is  interesting  old  church  plate  at  Sampford 
Spiney,  Sourton,  Ugborough,  South  Brent  and  Dean  Prion 
Both  the  type  and  date  of  those  I  have  seen — by  courteous 
permission  of  the  respective  incumbents — are  fairly  alike. 
Apparently  of  Exonian  make,  the  chalices  are  dated  1576  or 
thereabouts;  their  ornamentation  is  simple,  consisting  of 
plain  incised  bands  with  conventional  foliage  slightly  chased. 
Plain  as  they  are,  they  have  a  certain  artistic  interest  as 
examples  of  handicraft  in  these  days  of  mechanical  repro- 
duction, but  a  definite  and  greater  human  interest  in  that 
they  have  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  continuously  used  for  over 
three  centuries  by  moorland  clergy  and  parishioners.  Two 
chalices  and  two  marks  are  here  illustrated. 

(i.)  Sourton, — ^The    cover    of   this — utilizable    also    as    a 
small  paten — has  the  date  1756,  in  tl^is  caise  probably 
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contemporaneous.  There  is  also  a  later  paten,  inscribed 
on  the  rim,  "The  gift  of  Richard  Beara,  senr.,  of  this 
Parrish.     Octob.  ith,  1692."     Chalice  illustraied. 

(2.)  Sampford  Spiney. — Chalice  and  cover  of  the  same  period 
as  Sourton,  with  which  it  is  practically  identical,  except 
that  it  has  one  band  instead  of  two.  A  later  paten  is 
inscribed  on  the  reverse,  "  Sampford  Spiney — given  by 
John  Ridout,  Esqr.,  of  Moortown,  181 1,"  but  is  older 
than  the  date  of  gift.  Two  of  the  marks  (illustrated) 
are  obscure,  one  recalling  an  Oriental  hieroglyphic, 
the  other  being  as  like  a  sitting  Britannia  as  an3rthing 
else.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  any  identification. 
My  notes  add  that  pb  is  also  inscribed  on  this  paten, 
but  this  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  rubbing. 

(3.)  Ugborough, — Chalice  and  mark  of  plate  illustrated.  In 
the  latter  a  different  hieroglyphic  appears,  but  the 
others  are  clearer.  There  is  now  no  cover  to  the 
chalice,  though  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there 
was  one  originally  in  this  case  also.  These  three 
chalices  are  stamped  with  an  i,  and  ions  or  ins, 
indicating,  according  to  Cripps,  an  Exeter  maker. 

At  South  Brent  the  chalice  has  a  somewhat  less  graceful 
handle  and  base,  but  is  of  the  same  general  character. 
Cornwood  plate,  I  was  told,  is  Elizabethan — probably 
not  different  from  the  foregoing,  but  I  was  refused  the 
privilege  of  seeing  it  by  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Mundy,  the 
Vicar.  T.  A.  Falcon. 

140.  Letter  to  Bp.  Copleston,  then  Fellow  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  from  H.  James. — Interesting  letter  from 
H.  James,  of  Exeter,  to  Dr.  Copleston,  f.s.a..  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Llandaff,  showing 
the  extraordinary  condition  of  the  Principal  Registry  Office  at 
Exeter  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  date  is  about  180 1-3. 

Francis  W.  Copleston. 
Dear  Copleston, 

I  would  wish  you  to  think  that  I  have  not  unnecess- 
arily delayed  answering  your  last  letter.  I  should  immediately 
on  its  receipt  have  procured  the  additional  information  you 
desired,  but  Mr.  Davey,  the  keeper  of  the  Records,  fills  two 
other  situations  which  are,  I   think,  incompatible  with  the 
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punctual  execution  of  the  former.  He  is  Secretary  to  the 
D.  and  £.  Hospital  and  a  Clerk  to  one  of  the  Justices  for  the 
Count,  and  consequently  engaged  and  taken  from  his  duty  as 
Clerk  to  the  Principal  Registry  the  greater  part  of  the  days, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday.  Fortunately  I  fixed  him 
to  accompany  me  to  the  archives  at  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  there  saw  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  I  never 
before  beheld.  Until  this  time  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  any  enquiry  into  the  earliest  date  of  the  Records 
preserved,  or  rather  enclosed  by  these  walls,  as  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  upon  his  answer  alone. 

This,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  arranged  papers,  is  certainly 
correct,  but  on  the  floor  in  boxes  and  in  various  parts  of  this 
den  of  desolation  there  is  an  immense  heap  of  unarranged 
papers,  books,  and  deeds,  the  appearance  of  which  alone 
bespeaks  them  to  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  date  he 
mentions,  but  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  interior 
of  any  one  paper  corresp>ond  with  its  exterior.  Although  I 
searched  a  considerable  time  I  frequently  hinted  to  Davey  my 
suspicions  that  there  might  be  amongst  the  scattered  papers 
some  more  ancient  than  he  imagined,  and  as  often  as  I  urged 
the  subject  he  shifted  it  with  some  evasive  answer,  and  with 
my  utmost  endeavours  I  could  not  bring  him  directly  to  the 
point.  He  insisted,  however,  that  there  were  no  wills  among 
these  papers,  though  he  allowed  that  he  had  never  arranged 
them,  and  even  acknowledged  that  he  thought  ;^ioo  would  be 
but  an  adequate  compensation  for  doing  so  effectually,  as  it 
would,  in  his  estimation,  take  a  year  to  complete  the  work. 

You  will  now  probably  have  some  idea  of  the  state  of  this 
apartment.  In  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  within  the  last 
20  years  the  choristers  of  the  church  obtained  access  to  it, 
and  amused  themselves  with  cutting  off  the  seals  whenever 
they  found  any  that  suited  their  fancy;  this  latter  outrage 
upon  antiquity  is  now  stopped  by  an  iron  bar  and  locks,  which 
the  liberality  of  the  present  dignitaries  has  ordered  to  be  affixed 
to  the  door,  but  the  glass  of  the  windows  is  entirely  gone,  and 
the  rain,  of  course,  admitted  to  the  papers. 

I  saw  a  Register  belonging  to  this  office,  which  commenced 
A.D.  1256,  in  the  time  of  Blondy,  Bishop. 

I  have  also  paid  a  visit  to  the  archives  belonging  to  the 
Consistorial  Court,  which  also  is  in  the  Cathedral. 
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There  is  an  index  book  of  the  difiSsrent  wills  proved  in  each 
year,  but  not  alphabetically  arranged,  and  a  subsequent  date 
in  point  of  time  of  ten  found  in  this  book  prior  to  an  earlier  one. 

According  to  this  index  the  first  will  in  the  Court  was 
proved  in  1591,  and  I  searched  the  different  bundles  of  wills, 
but  could  find  none  of  an  earlier  date.  They  are  generally  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation,  but  not  well  arranged.  There 
are  a  number  of  Act  books,  the  first  of  which  that  I  saw  com- 
menced with  the  year  1582. 

The  floor  was  covered  ut  prius.  The  circumstance  [?]  you 
mention  concerning  your  worthy  ancestor  is  certainly  curious. 
Izaacke,  however,  does  not  notice  it,  though  he  gives  his  name 
in  the  list  of  Sheriffs  for  the  County  of  Devon,  A.D.  16559  and 
Says  he  was  so  for  three  years.     [Sir  John  Copleston.] 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

H.  James. 

141.  Early  Gardening  Book. — I  find  the  following  MS. 
note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  British  Museum  copy  of  John 
Lawrence's  ^^  Gardening  Improved.  London,  1718.  On  the 
back  of  the  title-page  is  the  book-stamp  of  (Sir)  Jos.  Banks  : 

COWLBIUS  DE  PLANTIS.     LIB.  4. 

Faelix,  quern  misera  procul  ambitione  remotum 
Parvus  Agar  placide  parvus  et  Hortus  alit. 
Prsebet  Ager  quicquid  frugi  Natura  requirit 
Hortus  habet  quicquid  Luxuriosa  petit : 
Caetera  sollicitse  speciosa  incomoda  vitae 
Permittit  stultis  quasrere,  habere  malis. 

Thus  translated  by  Mr.  Parsons,  heretofore  Vicar  of 
Sidbury,  Devon : — 

Happy  ye  man  who  from  Ambition  free'd 
His  little  field  and  Garden  small  doth  feed  : 
His  field  affords  all  that  his  want  requires 
His  Garden  all  his  Wantonnesse  desires : 
The  Cares  that  Gawdy  Greatnesse  do  besett 
He  leaves  to  Fools  to  seek,  and  Knaves  to  gett. 

Hen.  Walrond.  A.D.  1718, 
Elizabeth  Fryer  Walrond.  1781. 

The  above  vigorous  translation  from  Cowley,  as  well  as 
the  original  text,  are  both  in  the  holograph  of  Hen.  Walrond. 
The  autograph  of  "  Elizabeth  Fryer  Walrond  "  occurs  on  the 
same  page,  but,  of  course,  in  a  much  later  hand. 

Who  was  *'  Mr.  Parsons,'*  and  did  he  translate  the  whole 
of  Cowley's  poem  ?  John  Lanb. 


\ 
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2.    Gnvc  of  French  Prisoaer  of  War,  Athburtoa  Quuchyaid. 
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X43.  Tomb  in  Branscombb  Churchyard* — We  axe  in- 
debted to  Col.  Hunter,  of  Salcombe  Regis,  for  the  photograph 
from  which  this  illustration  is  taken.  The  inscription  tells 
its  own  story.  We  know  nothing  of  the  persons  com- 
memorated. Eds. 

143. — Prisoners  of  War  at  Ashburton.— (II.,  p.  129, 
par.  98.) — Mr.  G.  M.  Doe  has  afforded  us  a  very  interesting 
bit  of  history  in  connection  with  this  subject.  We  can  hardly 
credit  the  fact  that  so  little  reliable  information,  or  even 
traditional  legend,  remains  in  the  small  inland  market  towns 
where  so  many  officers  were  held  prisoners  of  war  on  their 
parole  so  recently  as  181 5.  It  certainly  speaks  well  for  their 
conduct,  for  had  any  tragedy  been  connected  with  their  stay^ 
tradition  would  have  preserved  its  memory  and  details.  For 
several  years  prior  to  18 15  a  number  of  educated  foreigners 
formed  a  part  of  the  society  of  our  towns.  At  one  time  they 
were  lively  Frenchmen,  at  others  sober  Danes  or  spendthrift 
Americans.  They  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  houses  of  our 
tradesmen,  they  taught  the  young  people  modem  languages^ 
music  and  dancing,  they  walked  our  streets  and  roads  and 
took  a  general  interest  in  passing  events;  yet  to-day  hardly 
a  trace  can  be  discovered  of  their  presence  beyond  a  few 
neglected  milestones  in  our  country  roads,  and  here  and  there 
a  g^ave  in  our  parish  churchyard. 

This  is  particularly  the  case  at  Ashburton.  I  have 
searched,  but  can  find  no  trace  of  the  American  Lodge  of 
Masons  mentioned  by  Mr.  Doe  or  any  record  of  the  names 
on  the  petition,  the  whole  is  entirely  new  to  old  residents  and 
comes  to  us  from  across  the  Atlantic.  In  1892, 1  accidentally 
met  a  Boston  gentleman  in  Ashburton  Post  Office,  enquiring 
of  the  Postmaster  about  the  town  records,  as  he  wished 
.nformation  concerning  the  American  prisoners  here  early 
in  the  century  but  be  could  get  none;  in  fact,  he  gave  me 
more  information  about  the  arrangements  under  which  they 
lived  at  Ashburton  than  I  have  gained  elsewhere.  It  turned 
out  that  my  informant's  grandfather,  a  naval  surgeon,  had 
been  made  prisoner  when  the  American  ship  Polly  was 
captured  by  the  British ;  he  was  sent  to  Dartmoor  prisons  for 
a  short  time,  when  he  was  liberated  on  parole  and  allowed 
to  reside  at  Ashburton  until  discharged  on  24th  September^ 
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1 8 14.  My  friend  had  with  him  his  grandfather's  papers,  from 
which  I  learned  that  the  prisoners  here  were  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Gribble,  a  local  solicitor  and  county  coroner, 
as  the  agent  for  war  prisoners  appointed  by  the  War  Office. 
Mr.  Gribble's  house  was  opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
Vicarage,  several  members  of  his  large  family  continued  to 
reside  here,  the  last  only  died  in  1899,  y^^  ^^^7  appeared 
to  have  forgotten  all  about  the  prisoners. 

The  regulations  ordered  all  prisoners  to  parade  outside 
Mr.  Gribble's  office  at  10  o'clock  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday 
mornings  to  answer  their  names.  They  were  obliged  to 
lodge  where  he  ordered  them,  and  all  their  correspondence 
passed  through  his  hands.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
leave  their  lodgings  before  6  a.m.,  and  must  be  in  the 
house  by  6  p.m.  during  November,  December  and  January ; 
by  7  p.m.  during  February,  March,  April,  September  and 
October,  and  by  9  p.m.  in  May,  June,  July  and  August. 
Their  walks  were  confined  to  the  main  roads  and  limited 
to  one  mile  from  the  end  of  the  town,  which  points  were 
marked  by  mile  stones,  several  of  which  still  remain  in  situ. 
A  prisoner  might  not  enter  a  field,  wood  or  bye-way  without 
the  agent's  permission.  These  regulations  were  printed  on  the 
papers  shown  me,  and  comprise  nearly  all  we  know  of  the 
conditions  under  which  these  foreigners  lived  in  our  towns. 

In  Ashburton  churchyard  near  the  tower  door  there  stands 
a  headstone,  on  a  knoll  known ,  as  strangers'  hill,  which 
marks  the  grave  of  a  young  French  officer.  The  inscription 
reads:  **Ici.  Repose  Francois  Guidon^  natif  de  Camhrai  en 
France,  Sous  Lieutenant  au  ^6me  Regt,  de  Ligne,  Ddc^dd  le  18 
jbre,  181  5.     Age  de  22  Ans,    Requiescat  in  pace" 

This  is  all  we  know  of  him,  he  may  have  been  a  prisoner 
taken  at  Waterloo  just  three  months  before  his  death ;  or 
he  may  have  been  one  of  the  defenders  of  bis  native  town 
of  Cambrai  which  was  taken  by  a  detachment  of  the  British 
army  under  Sir  Charles  Colville  on  24th  June,  1815,  and 
brought  a  prisoner  to  England  to  die  in  an  enemy's  land 
and  so  mingle  his  dust  with  that  of  his  ancient  foes  in  our 
quiet  churchyard.  Recently  the  inscription  was  re-cut  by 
some  local  *'  Old  Mortality "  and  a  photograph  of  the 
grave  was  sent,  by  our  Portreeve,  to  the  Maire  of  Cambrai 
with  a  request  that  it  might  be  handed  to  any  member  of 
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the  family  of  Guidon  still  residing  in  that  city.  The  Maire 
in  reply,  after  expressing  thanks  for  the  attention  to  the 
grave,  stated  that  he  caused  search  to  be  made,  but  could 
find  no  one  of  the  name  of  Guidon  now  remaining  in 
Cambrai,  but  he  had  sent  the  photograph  to  the  President 
of  the  local  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  French  Soldiers'  Graves  in  France  and  abroad. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

144.  Tracy  and  Brewer  (II.,  p.  24,  par.  20,  and  p.  157, 
par.  118.) — In  dealing  with  the  question  as  to  the  connection 
(if  any)  between  the  families  of  Tracy  and  Brewer,  Miss 
Skinner  appears  to  have  confounded  the  two  families  of 
Tracy,  one  descended  in  the  maternal  line  from  the  Domesday 
baron  Judhel,  of  Totnes  {Devon  Assoc,  Trans,  xxxiv.,  729),  the 
other  descended  from  William  de  Traci,  stated  to  be  a  natural 
son  of  Henry  I.  {Ihid  u.,  42.)  Judhel's  descendant,  Sir 
Henry  de  Traci,  was  in  1241  overlord  of  the  barony  of 
Barnstaple,  comprising  most  of  the  estates  held  in  Domesday 
by  the  Bishop  of  Coutances,  Morthoe  amongst  their  number, 
that  barony  having  been  bestowed  on  Judhel  after  the 
rebellion  of  the  Bishop's  nephew  and  heir,  in  1095  {Trans. 
Devon  Assoc,  xxxiii.  631) ;  but  the  manorial  lord  or  owner  of 
Morthoe  in  1241  was  the  heir  of  de  Bray  {Testa  Nevil,  iv., 
p.  175,  a),  and  Sir  Henry  de  Tracy,  who  presented  to  Morthoe 
Rectory  in  1257  did  so  not  in  his  own  right,  but  as  "  guardian 
of  the  lands  and  of  the  heir  of  Ralph  de  Bray  "  {Bronescombe's 
Register,  p.  157.)  This  Sir  Henry  had  no  connection  with  Sir 
William  de  Traci,  the  assassin  of  Archbishop  Becket,  nor  yet 
had  the  priest,  Sir  William  de  Tracy,  who  held  the  rectory 
of  Morthoe  and  died  as  rector  there,  on  12th  September, 
1322  '{Stapeldon's  Register,  p.  236.)  The  rector's  tomb  is 
nevertheless  often  pointed  out  to  visitors  as  the  tomb  of  the 
Archbishop's  murderer  because  of  the  rector's  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  Woolacombe  Tracy, 
as  also  Ivedon  and  Bradford  Tracy  all  belonged  to  the  barony 
of  Braneys  {Testa,  790,  p.  182,  b;  809,  p.  183,  a;  1132, 
p.  180,  b),  not  to  that  of  Barnstaple  and  were  held,  one  by 
Oliver,  the  two  others  by  William  de  Traci,  in  1241. 

The  Archbishop's  murderer,  Sir  William  de  Traci,  was  the 
younger  son  of  Sir  John  de  Sudeley,  by  Grace,  daughter  of 
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William  de  Traci,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  I.  He  assumed  the 
name  of  Traci  after  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  is,  seem- 
ingly* the  William  de  Traci  of  the  Black  Book  (p.  121),  whose 
fees  as  there  enumerated  amount  to  28^,  all  of  which  in 
Domesday  times  had  belonged  to  William  Capra,  and  after- 
wards formed  the  barony  of  Braneys.  This  Sir  William  died 
in  1 1 74,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  years  before  his  name- 
sake, the  Rector  of  Morthoe.  His  only  daughter  Eva 
married  William,  son  of  Sir  Gervase  de  Courtenay,  who  also 
assumed  the  name  of  Traci,  and  is  the  William  de  Traci 
of  I 196. 

In  calling  William  Brewer,  who  died  in  1226,  the  founder  of 
Polsloe  Priory,  which  was  really  founded  in  Henry  ITs  time. 
Miss  Skinner  is  surely  reviving  an  error  of  Dr.  Oliver,  already 
refuted  by  King  John's  charter  {Trans,  Devon  Assoc.y  xxii.,314.) 
It  is,  of  course,  possible,  that  William  Courtenay  de  Tracy 
and  Eva,  his  wife,  may  have  alienated  their  estates  to  William 
Brewer,  after  making  various  grants  in  mortmain,  and  in  this 
way  the  association  of  Brewer  and  Tracy  in  1196  may  be 
explained  without  any  relationship  existing,  but  in  1241, 
William  de  la  Lond  held  the  barony  of  Braneys,  not  the 
heirs  of  Brewer.  Oswald  J.  Rbichbl. 

145.  Marshall  of  Tbigngracb  (Carew  Scroll,  p.  53,  No. 
357.)  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  this  family  ? 
My  maternal  great -great  grandfather  was  a  William  Marshall, 
Rector  of  Ashprington,  near  Totnes,  and  the  arms  come 
down  to  me  are  the  same  as  above,  which  would  suggest  a 
connection,  but  I  have  no  clue.  I  have  some  curious  stories 
about  the  said  W.M.,  who  is  reported  to  have  been  a  man  of 
enormous  strength,  which  you  may  like  to  print  some  day  in 
D.  N.S*Q.  C.  H.  Sp.  P. 

146.  Clovblly. — The  P.M.  Inq.,  1275,  on  Alice  Giffard, 
widow  of  Sir  Walter  Giffard,  of  Weare  GifFard,  and  on 
Emma,  daughter  of  the  said  Walter  and  Alice,  states  that 
Alice  and  Emma  were  both  dead,  and  that  at  their  death  they 
held  a  Knight's  fee  in  "  Clovelli  "  of  jone  de  Umphreville  and 
the  heirs  of  Ralph  de  Baylton.  Whom  did  Jone  de  Umphre- 
ville and  the  heirs  of  Ralph  de  Baylton  represent  ?  I  shall  be 
greatly  obliged  for  any  information  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  Clovelly.  H.F.G. 
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147.  Forest  Law. — In  Vol.  Hi.  of  the  Selden  Society's 
publications  {Select  Pleas  of  the  Forest)  we  have  a  valuable 
contribution  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Turner  to  our  knowledge  of  a 
somewhat  obscure  subject,  the  Forest  Laws.  The  forest,  as 
Mr.  Turner  informs  us,  is  **a  tract  of  land  within  which  a 
{>articular  body  of  law  is  enforced  having  for  its  object  the 
preservation  of  certain  animals  ferae  naturae.**  When  such  a 
tract  of  land  is  granted  to  a  subject  '*  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  the  forest  ceases,'*  and  it  is  termed  a  chase.  Any 
**  land  enclosed  with  a  paling  "  is  called  a  park.  "  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  park  was  used  exclusively  of 
enclosures  made  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  beasts  ferae 
naturae.*'  ''The  public  had  a  right  of  hunting  beasts  ferae 
naturae  in  all  unenclosed  lands  unless  the  lands  were  subject 
to  the  forest  laws  or  to  some  restriction  upon  hunting  arising 
out  of  a  royal  grant.*'  "The  word  Warren  was  used  to 
denote  either  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting  and  taking  certain 
beasts  ferae  naturae  in  a  particular  piece  of  land  or  the  land 
over  which  such  right  extended."  These  are  some  of  the 
clear  and  explicit  definitions  with  which  branches  of  the 
subject  are  introduced. 

The  history  of  English  forests  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  periods,  of  which  the  first  extended  from  the  earliest 
times  to  1217,  the  year  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Forest,  the  second  from  1217  to  1301,  when  large  tracts  were 
disafforested  by  King  Edward  I ;  the  third  from  1301  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Turner's  volume  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
tlie  second  of  these  periods.  Among  other  things  we  learn 
firom  it  how  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  Manwood*s 
Treatise  on  the  Forest  Laws,  which  has  hitherto  been  regarded 
as  the  standard  book  on  the  subject,  chiefly,  as  it  would 
appear,  because  ho  other  book  was  available. 

The  selections  from  the  Forest  Eyre  Rolls  to  which  Mr. 
Turner  treats  us,  and  upon  which  his  very  able  introduction 
is  based,  are  confined  to  the  Midlands  and  Eastern  Counties. 
The  forests  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  are  only  incidentally 
mentioned,  but  a  note  on  pp.  107-8  deserves  notice  as  con- 
firming a  suggestion  thrown  out  in  Trans.  Devon  Association^ 
xxxiii.,  591.  The  forest  of  Exmoor,  says  Mr.  Turner,  seems 
to  have  extended  into  "  Devonshire  in  the  reign  of  Ed.  IIL 
At  an  Inquisition  held  at   Wells  on   2  July,    1366,  it  was 
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found  as  follows:    R.  A.  et  W.  T.  ceperunt  et  acciderunt 
unum    boviculum    cervi    infra    hundredum    de    Wytheruge 
infra  regardum  foreste  predicte  de  luxemor   'quod  quidem 
regardum  unum  est  et  se  extendit  tarn  infra  comitatum  Somers* 
quam  Devon',  die  Lune  proxima  post  festum  Omnium  Sanc- 
torum anno  predicto*     .     .     .     £t  dicunt  quod  omnes  ministri 
foreste  predicte  de  comitatu  Somers'   omnino,   licet  dictum 
regardum  pro  parte  est  in  comitatu  Devon'  se  intromittant  *' 
{For.  Proc.  Tr.  of  Rec.  309  shin.  10).     There  is  a  good  glossary 
and  index.     In  respect  of  the  glossary  may  a  suggestion  be 
offered  anent  the  words  hersa^  bersare,  and  bersaior  ?     '*  There  is 
considerable  doubt,*'   says   Mr.   Turner,   <^as  to  what   bersa 
means,  but  it  seems  to  be  nearly  synonymous  with  '  haya,*  " 
Then  he  defines  bersare  as  to  shoot,  and  bersaior  as  properly 
meaning  a  person  shooting  and  then  a  poacher.     We  venture 
to  suggest  that  bersa  or  bursa  is  the  same  word  which  is  fre- 
quently met    with    in    Lyndwode's    Provinciate^    meaning   a 
pocket,  and  in  the  forest  terminology = a  hay  or  enclosure  in 
the  form  of  a  pocket,  into  which  a  deer  is  driven  and  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.    Bersare  would  then  mean  to  pocket 
a  deer,  or  drive  it  into  an  enclosure  from  which  it  cannot 
escape ;   and  bersator  is  one  who  resorts  to  this  practice  of 
pocketing  deer  instead  of  hunting  them  in  the  open,  in  other 
words  a  poacher.     But  probably  bersa  is  none  other  than  what 
is  called  a  deer  leap  in  the  Charter  of  King  John   (Tram. 
Devon    Association^    xxxiii.,  605),  the  second   part  of    which 
seemingly  has  nothing  to  do  with  leap,  to  jump,  but  is  the 
Saxon  equivalent  of  the   High   German  lippe^   meaning   an 
enclosure.  Oswald  J.  Rbichbl. 

148.  Goldsmith  in  Devonshire. — In  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,"  Act  v.  Scene  11,  Tony  Lambkin  tells  his  mother 
that  amongst  other  places  they  had  driven  to  was  ''  the 
gibbet  on  Heavy  tree  Heath."  Does  this  imply  that  Gold- 
smith ever  was  in  Devonshire  ?  I  have  looked  into  Washington 
Irving's  life  of  Goldsmith  and  cannot  find  that  he  ever  was  in 
these  parts.  We  know  that  he  was  most  intimate  with  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  heard  of 
the  gibbet  from  him.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  Devon  Notes 
and  Queries  may  be  able  to  elucidate  this. 

F.    D.    FULFORD. 
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149.  Trevelyan  Monuments. — In  Sir  George  Carew's 
Scroll  of  Arms  at  p.  22,  No.  124,  and  at  p.  27,  No.  162, 
mention  is  made  of  the  Trevelyan  Arms  in  Tedcotte  and 
Plymouth  churches,  presumably  on  monuments  there.  Tre- 
velyan, of  Yarnscombe,  it  is  stated  to  be  at  p.  27.  Can  any 
of  your  readers  kindly  say  whether  in  those  churches  any 
Trevelyan  monuments  now,  or  till  recent  years,  existed  ?  Mr. 
Squire,  the  Rector  of  Tetcott,  kindly  told  me  that  there  are  no 
Trevelyan  monuments  in  that  church  now ;  so  that  this 
monument  has  disappeared  since  1588,  the  date  of  Carew's 
Scroll.  Possibly  the  Tetcott  Church  books  might  mention 
the  removal  of  this  monument.  C.H.  Sp.  P. 

150.  Silver  in  Placb-Nambs  (I,  p.  187,  par.  143;  p.  210, 
par.  178;  p.  219,  par.  182  ;  II,  p.  2,  par.  2 ;  p.  86,  par.  61). — 
As  regards  the  place-name  '^  Silverton,'*  is  not  the  second 
syUable  the  English  ford  ?  The  village  is  on  the  river  £xe, 
and  several  places  along  its  course  bear  the  same  syllable — 
Thorverton,  Tiverton  (two-ford- town,  the  rivers  Exe  and 
Lowman  flowing  through  the  town),  Dulverton,  etc.  There 
are  also  Brampford  Speke,  Winsford,  and  doubtless  other 
similarly  formed  names  in  the  Exe  Valley,  as  there  are  along 
the  courses  of  other  Devon  rivers.  This  appears  to  me  a 
more  simple  and  natural  derivation  than  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions thrown  out. 

J.  S.  Attwood. 

151.  Tradesman's  Account  {temp.  Henry  VIII.) — 
Account  between  John  Morgyn,  of  London,  tailor,  and 
John  Martyn,  of  Plymouth,  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  P.R.O. 
Exchequer  Q.R.  accounts,  etc.     Bundle  519,  No.  16. 

John  Martyn,  of  Plymmouth,  owith  me  John  Morgyn, 
of  London,  marchant  tayler,  dwellyn  yn  Watlyn 
Strete  at  the  syne  of  swane  next  unto  my  lord  of 
London  place  by  polles 

Item  the  same  John  Martyn  owith  me  for  iij  yards  )     ., 
black  cherse  at  ij'  the  yarde      Some  the  hole  ys  J  ^^ 

Item  he  owith  me  for  vj  yards  of  blue  cloth  at  xxij  ) 
pence  the  yarde  Some  the  hole  ys  J 

Some  the  hole. 

On  the  back  in  the  same  handwriting :  here  ys  good  bokys 
to  sell  prentyd  and  wretyn  both  gospyll.  H.M.W. 


x» 
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152.  James  Payn  in  Dbvonshirb  (II.,  p.  159,  par.  120.) — 
The  private  tutor  in  Devonshire  with  whom  James  Payn 
passed  a  year  before  going  up  to  Cambridge  was  the  Rev.  W. 
C.  Thompson^  Rector  of  Blackborough.  Another  noteworthy 
literary  man  who  read  with  Mr.  Thompson  was  Sir  Francis 
Burnand,  the  present  editor  of  Punch.  The  reason  why  I 
am  familiar  with  this  matter  is  that  my  father  was  for  forty- 
five  years  Vicar  of  Broadhembury  parish,  which  adjoined 
Blackborough,  and  consequently  the  Thompsons  were  some 
of  our  nearest  neighbours,  and  we  knew  them  very  well. 

W.  B.  Hebbrdbn. 

*  *  * 

REVTEV* 


153.  Combe  Martin. — This  is  another  addition  to  our 
parochial  histories.  Such  contributions  are  always  welcome, 
and  we  congratulate  Mrs.  Francis  Toms  on  its  production^ 
and  the  careful  way  in  which  she  has  collected  a  large  number 
of  facts  with  reference  to  the  place,  which  we  think  Charles 
Kings! ey  somewhere  calls  "mile  long  man-stye," — why  we 
know  not.  We  could  have  wished  that  what  has  already 
appeared  in  print  had  been  less  relied  upon,  and  that  records, 
of  which  there  should  be  a  good  many  when  we  consider  the 
associations  of  Combe  Martin  with  mines  and  mining,  had 
been  consulted.  But  we  mention  this,  not  by  way  of  fault 
finding,  but  as  a  hint,  and  we  hope  that  the  present  pamphlet  is 
only  the  forerunner  by  the  authoress  of  a  fuller  history  of  this 
seaside  village.  We  have  chapters  on  the  early  history,  on 
the  Martins  and  other  owners  of  the  manor,  and  noted 
inhabitants,  on  the  church,  with  lists  of  the  Rectors  from 
1309,  and  of  the  Wardens  from  1671.  We  do  not  find  any 
reference  to  the  registers,  or  how  far  they  go  back,  and  the 
Churchwardens'  accounts  appear  to  be  late.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  said  about  the  fine  church  than  is  given.  We 
think  the  two  niches  in  the  screen,  which  no  doubt  originally 
contained  figures,  formed  the  reredos  of  an  altar,  the  dedica- 
tion of  which  might  be  discovered,  as  well  as  the  dedication 
of  other  altars  which  were  of  old  in  the  church. 

"Notes   on    Combe   Martin,"  by  Kathleen   M.  Toms.    Barnstaple: 
Printed  at  the  Herald  Press,  io6|  High  Street,  1902.     Price  6d. 
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154.  Subjects  Illustrating  the  Life  of  Christ  on 
A  Frieze  in  John  Grebnway's  Chapel  in  S.  Peter's, 
Tiverton. — As  a  pendant  to  Mr.  Rogers'  careful  paper, 
dealing  in  part  with  John  Greenway's  work  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Peter,  Tiverton,  it  has  been  thought  well  to  illustrate  in 
full  the  most  striking  portions  of  the  sculpture  on  his  chapel, 
a  series  of  twenty-one  subjects  in  the  Life  of  our  Lord  from 
the  flight  into  Egypt  to  the  Ascension. 

Unfortunately  they  stand  in  a  high  and  exposed  position 
on  the  outside  of  the  church,  in  a  string  course  running  round 
three  sides  of  the  chapel,  above  the  top  of  the  windows,  and 
in  consequence  some  have  become  much  damaged,  and  photo- 
graphing them  has  been  accompanied  with  much  difBculty ; 
indeed,  the  feat  has  been  only  rendered  possible,  in  the 
absence  of  a  scaffolding,  by  the  invention  of  the  telephoto 
lens.  The  photographs  were  made  by  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Clarke  Jervoise,  and  most  of  the  prints  by  Mr.  W. 
Penny,  to  both  of  whom  my  thanks  are  due. 

The  string-course  is  10  inches  in  height ;  the  groups  are 
placed  at  intervals  varying  from  a  foot  to  3  feet  apart.  The 
groups  are  all  9  inches  in  height,  and  11  or  12  inches  in 
length,  save  No.  i,  which  is  smaller,  and  measures  only 
9  by  8  inches. 

I  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  sculptures.  Nos.  1-5 
are  on  the  west  front,  6-16  on  the  south,  17-21  on  the  east 
front  of  the  chapel. 

(i.)  The  flight  into  Egypt. — The  Blessed  Virgin  is  seen 
with  the  Child,  mounted  upon  a  horse  led  by  S.  Joseph.  This 
group  may  possibly  have  been  reworked  at  the  restoration  of 
the  porch  in  1825. 

(2.)  Christ  in  the  Temple. — The  Christ-Child  stands  on  a 
dais  of  three  steps ;  below  and  on  either  side  stands  a  Rabbi, 
each  with  a  book  in  his  hand ;  the  sinister  figure  is  pointing. 

(3.)  The  Baptism, — A  very  striking  group  of  four  figures ; 
the  Baptist  pours  water  from  a  round  vessel  on  the  head  of 
Christ,  who  is  standing  waist  deep  in  the  water ;  overhead  is 
the  dove ;  on  either  side  is  a  standing  .figure,  probably  of  a 
disciple. 

(4.)  This  group  has  been  variously  identified.  Harding, 
who  wrote  in  1841,  when  the  carving  was  less  weather-worn, 
without  hesitation  describes  it  as  the  Commission  of  Christ  to 
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His  disciples ;  he  evidently  considered  the  faint  conventional 
background  to  the  figures  as  intended  to  indicate  the  moun- 
tain ;  while  the  two  kneeling  figures  he  regarded  as  typical  of 
the  ten  disciples.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Transfiguration 
is  meant,  that  the  background  represents  clouds,  the  tivo 
kneeling  figures  Moses  and  Ellas  ;  it  is  strange,  however,  that 
the  three  disciples  are  not  seen.  The  figure  of  Christ  is 
headless ;  the  head  of  the  dexter  figure  is  loose,  but  it  will  be 
re-fixed  some  day. 

(5).  The  Washing  of  theFeetofChfistaitheSupperatBethany. — 
There  are  three  figures  at  the  table,  but  which  is  meant  to 
represent  our  I^ord  is  not  clear,  as  Mary  is  turned  away  from 
the  nearest  figure.  The  standing  figure  behind  may  be  that 
of  Judas  expostulating,  while  one  of  the  other  sitting  figures 
is  S.  Simon  or  Lazarus.  By  an  instinct  which  may  possibly 
be  right,  the  scene  is  placed  before  the  triumphant  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  whereas  all  the  Evangelists  except  S.  Luke  record 
it  in  Passion  week ;  S.  Luke  gives  it  before  the  Transfiguration. 

(6.)  The  triumphant  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem. — He  is 
seated  upon  an  ass,  followed  by  five  disciples ;  at  the  gate  of 
the  city  a  man  spreads  his  garment  in  the  way. 

(7.)  Washing  the  Disciples'  Feet. — Perhaps  the  most  striking 
subject  in  the  series,  and  in  wonderful  preservation.  Christ 
kneels  to  wash  the  feet  of  S.  Peter,  behind  are  nine  apostles ; 
the  artist  probably  found  that  he  could  not  crowd  in  even 
another  head  into  so  limited  a  space,  but  the  absence  of  the 
twelfth  figure  is  strange. 

(8.)  The  Betrayal. — This  group  is  much  weather-worn. 
Judas  kisses  our  Lord  ;  behind  him  three  or  four  figures  with 
swords  and  staves;  behind  Christ  are  two  Apostles,  one  of 
whom  seems  to  be  drawing  him  back  with  his  left  hand; 
what  is  meant  by  the  little  pent-house  or  dove-cote,  on  the 
extreme  left  of  the  picture  is  unknown. 

(9.)  This  has  been  described  as  Pilate  washing  his  hands 
before  the  people  ;  but  so  to  identify  interrupts  the  sequence. 
It  is  probably  Christ  before  Caiaphas ;  Christ  in  a  long 
robe  stands  at  a  table,  behind  which  Caiaphas  and  possibly 
Annas  are  seated ;  the  other  three  figures  are  probably  false 
witnesses.     (S.  Mat.  xxvi,  57-66.) 

(10.)  The  Buffeting. — Two  men  buffet  Christ  with  closed 
fists :  a  man  on  the  right  bears  a  stick  on  his  shoulder ;  half 
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of  a  fifth  figure  on  the  left  has  scaled  off.     (S.  Mat.  xxvi, 
67-68.) 

(11.)  Ckrist  before  Pilate. — Our  Lord  stands  between  two 
guards  accompanied  by  a  third  man  in  a  long  robe  and  high 
pointed  hat,  probably  intended  for  a  priest ;  Pilate  is  seated 
and  wears  on  his  head  something  very  like  a  mitre. 
(S.  Mat.  xxvii,  11-18.) 

(12.)  The  Scourging  with  Rods, — Christ  is  seen  stripped 
and  fastened  to  the  pillar  between  two  men,  each  with  a 
bundle  of  rods.     (S.  Mat.  xxvii,  26.) 

(13.)  Plaiting  tJie  Crown  of  Thortis  and  the  putting  on  of  the 
Scarlet  Robe, — Christ  is  seated  between  two  guards,  who  appear 
to  be  plaiting  long  strands  of  thorny  branches  upon  His  head. 
(S.  Mat.  xxvii,  27-29.) 

(14.)  Harding  sees  in  this  Judas  casting  down  the  forty 
pieces  of  silver  in  the  temple,  but  this  theory  breaks  the 
series  and  supposes  that  here  only  the  figure  of  Christ  is  not 
portrayed.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  group  illustrates 
S.  Mat.  xxvii,  31  :  "  After  they  had  mocked  Him,  they  took 
the  robe  from  off  Him  and  led  Him  away  to  crucify  Him." 

(15.)  Christ  bearing  the  Cross. — This  probably  represents 
Christ  falling  beneath  the  cross  and  goaded  by  a  boy  and  a 
soldier ;  but,  as  Harding  suggests,  the  central  figure  may  be 
that  of  Simon  of  Cyrene.     (S.  Mat.  xxvii,  32.) 

(16.)  The  Crucifixion, — The  figure  of  Christ  is  dis- 
proportionately enlarged,  and  is  not  so  well  modelled  as 
most  in  the  series.  The  minor  figures  are  very  worn  ;  on 
the  right  are  two  female  figures  kneeling  and  two  men 
standing ;  on  the  left  two  or  three  standing  figures. 
(S.  Mat.  xxvii,  35.) 

(17.)  The  taking  down  from  the  Cross, — Three  men  have 
seemingly  just  pulled  out  the  nails,  while  the  fourth  meets 
the  falling  body  of  Christ.     (S.  Mat.  xxvii,  59.) 

(18.)  The  Entombment, — The  body  of  Christ  about  to  be 
laid  in  an  open  grave  by  Joseph,  who  is  at  the  foot,  and  three 
women  who  are  behind.     (S.  Mat.  xxvii,  59-60.) 

(19.)  The  harrowing  of  Hell, — A  striking  and  successful 
treatment  of  the  subject,  considering  the  exigencies  of 
space.  Hell  is  shown  as  the  head  of  a  great  monster,  with 
glaring  eyes  and  open,  wrinkled  mouth,  thick  set  with  teeth  ; 
within  it  stand  two  souls,  towards  whom   Christ   advances 
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with  the  Gospel  of  his  Passion  and  Resurrection.  In  spite  of 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  form,  this  is  surely  the  most  telling 
of  all  these  simple  pictures.     (I  S.  Peter  iii,  19.) 

(20.)  The  Resurrection. — Christ  emerging  from  the  same 
flat  tomb  seen  in  18  ;  on  the  left  is  an  angel ;  on  the  right  is, 
strangely  enough,  a  Roman  soldier  with  a  halberd. 

(21.)  The  Ascension, — The  eleven  disciples  stand  on  the 
mount  looking  upward  at  the  little  cloud  which  has  received 
their  Saviour  from  their  sight. 

The  pictures  call  for  but  little  comment,  simply  because 
they  are,  on  the  whole,  so  simple,  so  familiar,  and  so 
evangelical.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  we  still 
possess  them  after  the  ravages  of  the  Reformation,  a  siege, 
and  two  church  restorations.  Their  remoteness  from  the 
ground  is  greatly  to  be  deplored;  even  more  lamentable  is 
the  crumbling  state  of  many  of  them,  though  may  tinkering 
and  restoration  be  long  deferred.  These  are  the  first  detailed 
photographs  taken,  for  use  in  case  of  further  destruction  by 
the  weather.  The  whole  of  the  sculptures  of  Greenway's 
work  suffered  most  severely  in  a  local  cloud  burst  on  a 
Whit-Sunday  some  20  years  ago. 

It  is  but  repeating  a  common  place  to  say  how  much 
more  lovely  was  the  stone-carving  of  the  late  middle  age 
than  its  painting  or  illuminating.  But  if  there  is  in  this 
series  a  certain  crudeness  and  lack  of  grace,  this  is  amply 
overweighed  by  the  greater  artistic  qualities  of  simplicity, 
honesty,  and  fervour  of  faith.  £.  S.  Chalk,  b.a. 

155.  An  Unidentified  Coat  in  Tiverton  Church 
(II.,  p.  145,  par.  108.) — I  have  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  Rev.  £.  S.  Chalk,  who  has  interested  himself  in  the 
matter,  but  the  results  are  small ;  however,  these  few  notes 
may  help.  Lysons  states  there  is  a  monument  in  Tiverton 
Church  to  William  Lee,  m.d.  Now,  Mr.  Chalk  has  sent  me 
an  inscription  on  this,  saying  this  William  was  the  son  of 
another  William,  armiger,  "  de  Wincellus,"  «.tf.,  Winkley ; 
and  the  Western  Armory  gives  the  coat  of  Leighe  of 
Wynklyghe  as  on  the  shield :  he  also  gives  Leigh  of  Ridge  in 
Bishhop's  Morchard  as  bearing  the  same  coat ;  this,  Tuckett 
in  his  pedigree  also  blazons  with  a  cadency  mullet,  but  there 
is  no  William  in  it ,  however,  as  the  M.D.  died  in  1679,  there 
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is  time  for  a  collateral  branch.  Now,  as  regards  the  dimidiated 
'*  baron,*'  Mr.  Chalk  says  the  animals  are  not  at  all  like  Carew, 
and  are  fiill  faced,  and  that  they  are  more  like  hounds,  so  I 
think  this  must  be  read  as  *^  Argent  three  hounds  (may  be 
leopards)  passant  guardant  sable"  In  default  of  a  pedigree  to 
guide  us,  I  cannot  identify  this  with  any  one  in  reference 
books ;  the  question  is,  can  this  be  the  coat  of  Trepe,  whose 
arms  nobody  seems  to  know,  as  John  Leigh  married  the 
heiress :  if  so,  it  is  very  valuable.  The  "  ?  femme  "  :  "  Gules, 
a  chevron  between  three  birds  close  argent"  Birds  are  always  a 
trouble,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  coots,  which  are  generally 
more  duck-like.  They  remind  me  most  of  the  '*  sea-pies  "  of 
Sayer,  but  as  on  them  rests  the  identification  of  the  family,  I 
must  leave  it  a  query ;  as  also  I  must  the  impaled  femme^ 
seeing  there  are  so  many  families  bearing  this  coat.  I  would 
remark  that  the  shield,  by  its  marshalling,  would  imply  a 
Leigh  or  Lee,  distinguished  by  its  dimidiated  coat,  apd  his 
wife  distinguished  by  her  impaling,  or  two  wives  ;  and  I  have 
known  cases  of  the  man  being  in  the  middle  with  two  wives 
one  on  each  side.  F.W. 

156.  Armorial  Panel  at  Soldbn,  Sutcombe  (II.,  p.  149, 
par.  113.) — The  quarters  in  the  above  shield  appear  to  be 
as  follows  : — i.  Prideaux  {Arg,  a  chevron  sa.  a  label  of  '^points 
gu.)  These  were,  originally,  the  arms  of  Orcharton,  which 
were  assumed  by  the  Prideaux  family,  Herden  Prideaux 
having  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ralph  Orcharton 
in  the  12th  century.  2.  Adistone  (Arg.  a  fess  gu,  between  3 
pellets.)  3.  GuNSTONE  {Arg.  a  fess  sa.  between  3  ogresses.)  See 
Carew  Scroll  of  Arms,  No.  404.  4.  Gifford  {Sa.  3  fiisils  in 
fesSf  erm,)  5.  Spencer  {Arg.  on  a  bend  sa.  two  pairs  of  keys 
endorsed,  or.)  6.  Huddy  {Arg.  a  fess  per  fess  indented  vert,  and 
sa.  between  two  cotises  counterchanged  of  the  fess.)    7.  Esse  {Arg. 

2  chevrons  sa,)    8.    Query.     9.    Poyntz    ( 5  bars  ) 

should  be,  barry  of  8  or  and  gu.)  10.  Henscott  (Arg.  a 
chevron  az.  charged  with  3  pallets  or,  between  3  leopards  heads 
of  the  2nd.) 

The  marriage  with  the  Gifford  heiress  brings  in  the 
Spencer,  Huddy,  Esse,  and  Churchill  quarters ;  Spencer 
bringing  in  Huddy,  and  Esse  bringing  in  Churchill.  No.  8 
is  not  easy  to  determine  from  the  sketch ;   the  charge   or 
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charges,  under  the  bead  might  be  intended  for  a  cross  fleury, 
or  botony,  or  perhaps  trefoils  slipped.     Mr.  Rogers,  however, 
in  Ancient  Sepulchral  Effigies  (p.  296),   states   that  it  is  the 
coat  of  Churchill  {sa,  a  lion  rampant  arg,  debruised  with  a  bendgu.) 
brought  in  by  Esse ;    but  certainly  in  the  sketch  it  has  no 
appearance  of  a  lion  below  the  bend.     No.   9   Mr.    Rogers 
calls  **  3  bars  (Poyntz)."     The  sketch,  however,  shows  5  bars, 
and  the  Poyntz  arms  are  barry  of  eight  or,  and  gu.     In  Farway 
Church,  on  a  Prideaux  monument,  Mr.  Rogers  mentions  the 
Poyntz    arms   quartered  on   the   Prideaux   shield,    properly 
blazoned,  so  that  no  doubt  No.  9  is  intended  for  the  Poyntz 
arms.    Fulke  Prideaux  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Humphry 
Poyntz  of  Langley,  Knt.,  but  she  is  not  stated  in  the  pedigree 
to  have  been  an  heiress,  but  perhaps  later  in  life  she  may  have 
become,  through  the  death  of  a  brother,  the  representative  of 
her  father.     No.  10,  Henscott :    this  was  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  Sir  Nicholas  Prideaux,   Knt.   (1606).    She  was  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Henscott  of  Henscott. 

Mr.  Rogers  calls  No.  4  Fitzwarren  {quarterly  per  fess 
indented  or,  and  guj) ;  but  if  the  sketch  is  approximately  correct, 
it  is  more  probably  intended  for  the.  arms  of  Gifford.  He  also 
calls  No.  2  and  3  "  Adeston  and  Hugworthy  ?  "  but  had  No.  3 
been  intended  for  the  arms  of  Hugworthy  (who,  Burke,  in  his 
General  Armory,  and  Papworth,  in  his  Ordinary  of  British 
Armorials,  both  state  bore  the  same  arms  as  Adistone),  the 
coat  would  have  been  marshalled  after  Gifford,  who  was 
entitled  to  bear  the  Hugworthy  coat.  C.H.Sp.P. 

157. — I  will  try  and  give  E.M.G.  the  best  information  I 
know  of  this  atchievement.  According  to  the  pedigrees  of 
Prideaux  given  by  Sir  J.  Maclean  in  his  Trigg  Minor  IL, 
218,  etc.,  this  panel  belongs  by  its  date  to  Nicholas  Prideaux, 
son  of  another  Nicholas  of  Solden.  The  latter  died  1642-3, 
and  the  former  1652-3,  sine  prole:  Quarterings  of  ten — 
I.  "  Argent  a  chevron  sable,  in  chief  a  label  of  three  points  gules,** 
Prideaux.  2.  "  Argent  a  chevron  sable  between  three  pellets,** 
Adiston.  3.  "Argent  a  chevron  gules  between  three  pellets,** 
GouLSTON,  GuNSTANE,  Pole  says  "  de  Goneton."  4.  "  A 
fess  indented  coufiter  indented,*'  really  "  Sable  thne  fusils  in  fess 
ermine,*'  Giffard.  5.  *^  Argent  on  a  bend  sable  two  pairs  of  keys 
erect   endorsed    bows    interlaced    (not  so  in   Trigg  Minor)   or,** 
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Spencer.     6.    *^  Argent  a  fess  indented  point  in  point  vert  and 
sable  between  two  cotises  count er changed  "  Hody.     7.  ^*  Argent  two 
chevrons  sable y*   Esse.     8.   Query,   •'  Sable  a  bend  between  two 
dolphins  haurient  argent,'*  French.     9.  Query,   **  Barry  of  ten 
gules  and  or,'*  Poyntz.     10.  Query,  **  Argent  on  a  chevron  hetlbeen 
thru  leopards'  faces  azure  as  many  palets  (really  compon6e)  or" 
Henscott.     Pedigree:   John  Prideaux  circa  1350= Joan,  d. 
and  co-h.  of  Gilbert  Adeston — Giles  P.,  his  son  and  h.=  .  .  . 
d.  and  co-h.  of  .  .  ..  Gunstone  (Pole  de  Goneton)  of  Shilston — 
his  son  Sir  John,  Knt.= secondly,  Maude,  d.  and  h.  of  Robert 
French  of  Sharpham,  but  according  to  Sir  John  Maclean  the 
issue  of  this  marriage  were  daughters,  and  that  it  was  from 
his  third  marriage  with  Ann  Shapton  that  his  son  William, 
who  married  as  his  third  wife  Alice,  d.  and  h,  of  Stephen 
Gifford    of   Thenborough,   the  descent  to   Nicholas    came ; 
Stephen  Gifford = Joan,  d.  and  h.  of  John  Spencer  of  Then- 
borough ;  John's  g. -father =Alis,  d.  and  h.  of  William  Hody 
circa  1280;  Stephen  Gifford's  g.-father  John  =  Ingrett,  d.  and 
co-h.  of  Alan  Esse,   Knt.  of  Thenborough.     8.    French,   as 
.above.     9.  If  Po)mtz,  then  the  second  wife  of  Fulke  Prideaux, 
ot>.  1 530- 1,  but  she  is  not  stated  to  be  heiress,  and  the  arms 
of  Poyntz  are  generally  "  Barry  of  eight "  (not  ten) ;  Roger 
Prideaux  of  Solden  was  her  grandson.     10.  If  Henscot,  then 
Nicholas  of  Solden,   Knt.  =  Tbomasine,   d.  and  h.   of  John 
Henscot  of  Henscot,  ob.   1575:    she  would  be  great-grand- 
mother of  the  Nicholas  of  the  panel.     Crest:  A  man's  head 
couped  at  the  shoulders  side-faced  proper,  hair  and  heard  or,  with 
cap  gules,  turned  up  argent.     Motto :    Query,  Prudentium  arma 
provide,  F.W. 

158.  The  St.  Sidwell's  Weather  Cock  (II.,  p.  169,  ^y' 
par.  130.) — In  the  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture  on  any  subject, 
-whether  scientific  or  not,  or  in  writing  an  article  for  a  daily  or 
weekly  newspaper,  it  is  usually  considered  unnecessary  to  give 
references  to  authors  whose  statements  or  opinions  may  be 
quoted.  When,  however,  a  contribution  is  prepared  for  a 
periodical  like  that  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries,  having  for  its 
object  the  gathering  together  of  all  matters  relating  to  the 
**  Local  History,  Biography,  and  Antiquities  "  of  this  county, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  record  the  reference  to,  or  quotation 
from,    the     authority    yielding    the     information,    thereby 
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increasing  the  value  of  such  contribution,  and  rendering- 
assistance  to  those  who  may  be  working  at  the  same  subject. 
In  the  article  that  appeared  under  the  above  title  there  is  no 
clue  given  as  to  the  sources  of  information  from  whence  some 
of  the  more  important  statements  were  obtained,  and  as  they 
are  of  much  interest  to  antiquaries,  I  venture  to  draw  attention 
to  them  in  the  hope  of  the  writer  of  it  adding  to  its  value  by  a 
statement  of  his  authorities  on  the  points  described  by  him. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Hems  is  able  to  give  his  references  to 
the  authorities  for  the  various  statements  contained  in  his 
article  on  this  subject,  especially  as  they  do  not  altogether 
accord  with  the  views  entertained  by  some  of  our  leading 
local  antiquaries,  as  noted  in  their  printed  works.  To  three 
of  these  statements,  which  are  recorded  as  facts,  I  should  like 
to  draw  attention : — 

1.  "  The  ancient  vane,  proved  as  its  date  is  by  the  Cathe- 
dral's Fabric  Roll,  is  not  only  the  oldest  metal  representation 
of  a  crowing  cock  utilised  as  a  vane  existing  in  Great  Britain^ 
but  probably  in  the  whole  world."  If  the  Roll  proves  this,  it 
should  be  confirmed  by  a  proper  extract  from  it,  especially  as 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  recorded  in  any  printed  work  that  has 
been  examined.  Dr.  Oliver  (History  of  Exeter  Cathedral^  i86i^ 
183-9,  379-407)  printed  a  series  of  extracts  from  these  Rolls, 
extending  from  1279  to  1439,  but  according  to  Mr.  Hems  the 
vane  was  made  and  fixed  on  the  Cathedral  43  years  later,  viz., 
in  1482.  An  important  archaeological  assertion  of  this  kind 
should  be  corroborated  by  a  proper  reference. 

2.  The  vane  *<  was  made  by  a  sturdy  Exeter  son  of  Vulcan 
[blacksmith]  no  less  than  420  long  years  ago.*'  (At  the  close 
of  his  article  it  is  noted  as  417  years.)  How  is  this  period 
arrived  at,  and  does  the  entry  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  be 
taken  report  the  name  and  calling  of  its  manufacturer  ?  Its 
iron  spindle  may  have  been  made  by  a  blacksmith,  but  the 
«  copper  counterfeit  rooster "  must  have  been  the  work  of  a 
skilled  coppersmith. 

3.  *'  When  Bishop  Courtenay  in  1482  exchanged  some  of 
our  own  smaller  Cathedral  bells  for  the  big  one  at  Llandaff, 
and  the  latter  upon  arrival  was  found  too  large  to  swing 
securely  in  the  Norman  North  tower,  it  was  affixed  at  the 
top  of  that  particular  structure  and  a  low  spire  built  above  to 
protect  it  in  that  position  from  the  elements.*'     From  whence 
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is  all  this  information  derived  ?  It  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  an  exchange  was  made,  but  authorities  declare  it  to  be 
simply  a  tradition  without  any  evidence  in  its  favour.  From 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  was  a  tradition  known  in 
Lrlandaff  better  than  it  was  in  Exeter ;  owing  probably  to  its 
relation  by  B.  Willis  in  his  History  of  that  Cathedral,  first 
published  in  1715.  Bishop  Lyttelton,  when  Dean  of  Exeter^ 
wrote  in  1754  a  Description  of  Exeter  Cathedral  that  was  subse- 
quently issued  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  which  h& 
remarks,  "  It  is  very  hard  to  conceive  how  such  a  tradition 
could  obtain  at  LlandafF  upon  little  or  no  foundation  *'  (5). 

From  the  Exeter  Cathedral  Fabric  Rolls,  Dean  Lyttelton 
quoted  the  following  item  : — "  31st  Hen.  VI  (1452-3)  xx**  *in 
uni  banderick  [sic]  pro  maxima  campana  in  campanile 
boreali ' "  (5.)  This  merely  shows  that  a  large  Peter  Bell 
had  existed  in  the  north  tower  long  prior  to  the  time  of 
Bishop  Courtenay,  most  probably  as  far  back  as  the  13th 
century.  Whether  its  name,  Peter,  was  derived  from  Bishop 
Peter  Quivil,  or  was  simply  that  of  the  patron  saint  of  the 
church,  is  an  open  question;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was 
customary  to  call  the  principal  bell  by  the  name  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  edifice  was  dedicated.  As  far  as  Bishop 
Courtenay  is  concerned,  Godwin  in  his  Catalogue  of  the 
Bishops  of  England  (16 15),  244,  notes  that  "  he  bestowed 
much  mony  in  finishing  the  North  Tower,  vnto  which  he 
gaue  a  goodly  bel,  called  after  his  name  Peter  bel."  This 
latter  gift  must  have  been  made  between  his  accession  to  that 
see  in  1477  and  his  translation  to  Winchester  in  i486.  How 
does  Mr.  Hems  settle  on  the  year  1482  as  the  date  on  which 
the  bell  is  asserted  to  have  been  hung  ? 

If  Mr.  Hems  will  furnish  some  additional  particulars 
relating  to  these  three  points,  and  will  give  accurate  references 
and  quotations  verb,  et  lit,  as  to  the  sources  of  his  information, 
he  will  add  material  weight  to  the  value  of  his  article. 

T.  N.  Brushfield,  m.d.,  f.s.a. 

159. — Referring  to  the  notice  of  the  weather  cock  on  St^ 
Sidwell's  Church,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  is  a 
memorial  brass  in  that  church  to  my  ancestor,  Hugh  Grove, 
who  was  beheaded  at  Exeter  with  Colonel  Penruddocke  by 
Cromwell,  "Pro  Rege  et  Lege"  in  1655.  Thereisa  long  account 
of  him  in  Hoare's  History  of  Wilts,     G.  Troyte-Chafyn-Grove^ 
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1 60.  "  Devrouw.'* — I  have  a  house  bell  with  inscription, 
"  Antonia  Elisabet  Devrouw  "  (no  date).  Is  anything  known 
of  this  family  ?     Query,  Devereux  ?  W.  H.  Kitson. 

161.  Portrait  of  Rev.  Mr.  Norman,  of  Plymouth — 
A  Nonconformist  author  of  sermons,  living  about  the  middle 
or  latter  half  of  1700.  Thanks  and  liberal  remuneration,  if 
desired,  will  be  given  for  certain  information  concerning  his 
birthplace  or  parentage,  and  especially  as  to  a  portrait  of  him, 
owned  by  a  Plymouth  descendant,  and  also  supposed  by  some 
to  represent  John  Norman  of  Bridgwater. 

J.K.,  c/o  Messrs.  Cossart,  Madeira. 

162.  Exeter  Communion  Plate. — The  congregation 
worshipping  in  George's  Meeting,  South-street,  of  which  the 
Rev.  T.  W,  Chignell  has  been  the  minister  since  1862,  owns 
some  extremely  valuable  sacred  vessels.  One  of  the  two 
silver  cups  is  8^  inches  tall,  has  a  plain  bell,  stem,  knop  and 
foot,  with  the  London  date  letter  of  1576-77.  The  bell  is 
inscribed : — 

No.  I.    James's  Meeting. 

And  in  pouncing,  now  faint : 

I.W. 

The  second  cup,  also  of  silver,  8^  inches  tall,  and  of  similar 
shape,  bears  the  London  assay  letter  of  1660-61.  The 
inscription  on  bell,  evidently  cut  by  the  same  hand  as  the 
other,  reads : — 

No.  2.    James's  Meeting. 
Just  below  the  lip,  and  above  these  words,  is  faintly  pounced : 

M. 

L  M. 

1 66 1. 

The  congregation  of  James's  Meeting — so  called  in  con- 
sequence of  the  declaration  of  Indulgence  by  James  IL — ^was 
that  of  which  James  Peirce,  the  noted  dissenting  divine,  was 
minister  from  1713  to  171 9.  The  Meeting-house  was  con- 
verted into  dwelling-houses  in  1760,  the  year  in  which 
George's  Meeting  was  opened. 

The  two  patens  of  silver  are  of  much  interest.  Both  are 
the  same,  save  that  one  was  assayed  in  London  1705-6,  and 
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the  other  1712-13.  They  are  10  inches  in  diameter,  plain, 
with  a  raised  boss  in  centre,  on  which  is  a  mantle  and 
inscription : — 

No.  I. 

Thb  Gift  of 

John    Vowler,    Esq., 

TO  THE  Society  at 

James's  Meeting, 

EXON, 

March  25,  1746. 
No.  2  is  pictured  herewith. 


John  Vowler's  signature  was  one  of  the  many  attached  to 
the  broad  sheet  dated  "  at  the  Guild  Hall,  of  the  City  of  Exon, 
the  First  Day  of  October,  1745,"  when  the  inhabitants  formed 
themselves  into  an  Association  in  support  of  George  II.,  as 
against  "  the  young  Pretender." 

These  vessels  were  formerly  kept  in  a  curiously  wrought 
iron  chest,  now  in  the  vestry  at  George's  Meeting.  The  lock 
occupies  all  the  inner  side  of  the  cover,  and  is  a  surprising 
specimen  of  the  locksmith's  art. 

Geo.  Eyre  Evans. 
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163.  James  Payn  in  Devonshire  (II.,  p.  159,  par.  120.) — 
James  Payn  was  a  pupil  of  the  Rev.  W.  Thompson,  Rector 
of  Blackborough,  near  CuUompton.  Bumand,  editor  of 
Punchy  was  also  a  pupil,  and,  I  believe,  at  the  same  time 
with  Payn. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  first  class  man  at  Oxford.  For 
about  20  years  he  lived  in  the  above-named  out-of-the-way 
parish.  Circa  1857  he  held  the  living  of  Washfield,  near 
Tiverton.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Tripp,  he  became  Rector  of 
Silverton,  where  he  died  in  i866«  I  never  heard  that  he  was 
neglected  by  the  aristocracy ;  the  first  Lord  Iddesleigh*s 
brother,  in  addition  to  some  nobleman's  sons,  were  amongst 
his  pupils.  All  those  who  knew  him  would  agree  that  he  was 
a  "  delightful  and  courteous  person."  J.  Dickinson. 

164.  Granville. — In  a  previous  note  on  Leach  of 
Cadeleigh  (II«,  p.  58,  par.  36;  p.  92,  par.  66)  reference  was 
made  to  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  who 
married  Simon  Leach  the  second  of  Cadeleigh,  and  her 
monument  in  Cadeleigh  Church. 

Bridget  gave  directions  in  her  will  (8th  January,  1691-2) 
to  be  buried  in  "  Cadley  *'  parish  church,  which  presumably 
her  executor,  George  Higgons  (one  of  her  sons  by  her  second 
husband)  carried  out. 

When  I  first  knew  her  monument  it  bore  the  following 
painted  inscription  in  black  letters  on  a  white  ground : — 

in  memory 

OF  TE  LADY  BRIDGIT 

HIOONS  DAUGHTER  OF 

YE     HON     BEVILL     GRA 

NVILL  BARONET  FIRST 

WIFE    OF    SIMON    LEACH 

ESQ.    MOTHER    OF    YE    HON    S^ 

SIMON  LEACH  KNIGHT  OF 

YE  BATH  AFTERWARDS 

YE  WIFE  AND  RELICT  OF 

S^  THOMAS  HIOONS 

KNIGHT 

.  DIED  YE  7TH  OF  MARCH 

AGED  62  IN  Y^  YEAR 

I69I 

Last  year  it  appeared  to  me  there  were  indications  of 
incised  letters  underneath  the  paint,  and  with  a  penknife  I 
excavated  with  small  trouble  the  soft  filling  out  of  the  word 
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<c« 


Biles"  which  rather  puzzled  me,  but  with  further  judicious 
feeling  and  poking  I  subsequently  extracted  "  Vmera"  in 
front  of,  but  detached  from  it. 

Finally,  at  the  cost  of  the  Revd.  Prebendary  Granville  (a 

descendant  of  Bernard,  a  brother  of  Bridget),  Mr.  Hems,  of 

Kxeter,  stripped  off  the  whole  super-incumbent  paint  and 

filling,  and  revealed  the  following  inscription  cut  in  a  dark 

fine  grained  stone: — 

M.  S. 

Sifte  Pedem  Lector 

Terra  Precor  Sit  Levis 

non  Communem  Pulverem  Calais 

Cineres  Autem  Venera  Biles 

Dom«««  BRJDGETTiE  HIGGONS 

Multis  nominibus  Venerandae 

Celeberrimi  Bevilli  Granville 

Equitis  Aurati  et  Militis  Vere  Regif 

Ffillia  Fuit 

lUuftrifsimi  Comitis  Bathoniae 

Soror 

Generonrsimi  SIMONIS  LEACH  Armigeri 

Coniux 
Simonis  Leach  Eqaitis  Nobilifsimi  Ordinis  de  Balneo 

Mater 

Et  THOMiE  HIGGONS  Equitis  Tandem 

Coniux  et  Relicta 

Ingens  Nobilitatis  et  Virtutis  Specimen 

Jam  Cinis  Eft  quae  Talis  Fuit 

In  Terris  Resurrectionem  In  Caelis  Praemium 

Expectat 

Obiit  y^*^  die  Martii  aetatis  62 

Salutis  Anno  1691 

Et  Matri  Charifsimae  Monumentum  Hoc  Venerabundus 

Posuit  Nobilifsimus  Dom  SIMON  LEACH  Ffillius. 

[Sacred  to  the  Memory,  Stay  thy  foot  0  Reader  May  the  earthy  I  fray^ 
be  light.  It  is  no  common  dust  on  which  you  tread  But  the  revered  ashes  of 
J^ady  Bridget  Higgons  Under  many  names  worthy  of  your  respect  She  was 
the  Daughter  of  the  famous  Bevill  Granville  Knight  and  true  Cavalier  The 
Sister  of  the  Most  Illustrious  Earl  of  Bath  The  Wife  of  the  noble  Simon 
Leack  Esquire  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Bath  Lastly  the  Wife 
xind  Relict  of  Thomas  Higgons  Knight  A  splendid  example  of  high  birth  and 
distinguished  character  Now  the — who  was  all  this — is  ashes  only  awaiting 
en  Earth  the  Resurrection — in  Heaven  her  Reward, 

She  died  on  the  7th  day  of  March  aged  62  In  the  year  of  Salvation  i6gi. 

In  filial  reverence  to  his  beloved  Mother  her  Son  the  Noble  Sir  Simon 
t^ach  erected  this  Monument.'] 
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The  underlying  inscription  had  evidently  been  painted  out 
of  set  purpose  and  from  no  reason  of  decay  or  illegibility,  for 
the  inscription  evolved  itself  as  sharp  and  well  cut  to-day  as 
the  day  it  was  done.  There  are  traces  of  gilding  in  the 
ornamentation  around  underlying  the  paint,  which  suggest 
the  average  "  restoration,"  but  in  this  case  why  ?  Possibly 
Sir  Simon  Leach  disapproved  of  the  execution,  or  maybe  its 
magniloquence  offended  some  later  critic,  possibly  anything. 
The  parish  register  unfortunately  does  not  go  back  to  the 
17th  century,  and  the  Churchwardens'  accounts,  which 
commence  in  1755,  do  not  reveal  anything  to  the  point. 

To  complete  the  record  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Leach 
family,  I  append  here  that  of  the  last  Lady  Leach  of  Cade- 
leigh,  in  Mamhead  Church,  Devon,  kindly  furnished  by 
Preb.  Granville. 

She  was  the  daughter-in-law  of  Bridget,  and  to  whom 
Bridget  in  a  codicil  (7th  February,  169 1-2)  to  her  will,  left 
all  her  diamond  rings. 

DOMING. 

MARIi£  TERESXiK  LEACH 

VmUiB  SIMONIS  LEACH  EQUITIS  BALNEI 

ET 
FILIiB  PR^NOBILIJ^OMINI  THOM^E 
CLIFFORD  BARONk  DE  CHUDLEIGH 
QU-fi  OBIIT  9  OCTOB.   1715. 

[Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Mary  Theresa  Leach  the  widow  of  Sir  Simon 
Leach  Knight  of  the  Bath  and  daughter  of  the  noble  lord  Thomas  Baron 
Clifford  ofChudleigh  who  died  gih  October  lyisJ] 

Arthur  Fisher. 

165.  Apple  Tree  Charms  (II.,  p.  113,  par.  79.) — The 
firing  at  apple  trees  on  Old  Christmas  Day,  5th  January, 
was  very  usual  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashburton  during 
•the  fifties,  when  I  remember  the  salvoes  of  fire-arms 
from  the  various  orchards  on  that  night.  How  far  the 
actual  wassailing  was  observj^  I  do  not  know,  but  all  the 
old  men  spoke  of  it  as  having  been  usual  in  their  younger 
days.  The  last  occasion  in  which  I  took  part  was  on  5th 
January,  1887,  when  a  party  of  young  men  proceeded  to  our 
orchard  and  vigorously  saluted  the  trees  with  volleys  itora 
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shotted   guns,  accompanied  by  cider  drinking,  shouting  the 

old  charm : — 

"  Here's  to  thee,  old  apple  tree,"  etc., 
and  the  libation  o{  cider  at  the  roots  of  the  best  bearing  trees. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  shock  and  smoke  of  the 
gun-firing  tends  to  detach  insects,  the  evil  spirits  of  orchards,, 
from  their  hiding  places  in  the  moss  and  bark,  which  either 
fall  to  the  ground  or  become  a  more  easy  prey  to  small  birds. 
The  use  of  shot  also  is  supposed  to  tear  the  bark  in  places 
and  quicken  the  fruiting  similar  to  the  effect  of  beating  a 
walnut  tree.  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

166.  The  custom  alluded  to  by  your  correspondent  is 
that  known  as  "wassailing"  or  "blessing  the  apple  trees," 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequently  described  of  all 
Devonshire  folk  customs.  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  says  it  has 
"  now  completely  gone  out  "  {Book  of  the  West,  I.,  p.  89),  and 
I  have  never  met  anybody  who  had  seen  it  performed,  but  it 
was  apparently  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  a 
few  years  before  1876  {Trans,  Devon  Assoc,  viii.,  p.  49).  The 
earliest  allusion  is  probably  in  Herrick's  Hesperides  (1647-8) : — 

Wassail  the  trees  that  they  may  bear 

You,  many  a  plum,  and  many  a  pear ; 

For  more  or  less  fruits  they  will  bring, 

As  you  do  give  them  wassailing. 

In  the  vocabulary  of  the  Exmoor  dialect,  given  in  the 
Gentleman^ s  Magazine  for  1746  (xvi.,  p.  405),  wassailing  is 
defined  as  a  "  drinking  on  twelfth-day  eve,  throwing  toast  to 
the  apple-trees  in  order  to  have  a  fruitful  year  ;  which  seems 
to  be  a  relick  of  a  heathen  sacrifice  to  Pomona."  In  the 
same  magazine  for  1791  (Ixi.,  p.  403)  is  the  following 
description  of  the  custom  as  practised  in  the  South  Hams . — 

On  the  eve  of  the  Epiphany,  the  farmer  attended  by  his  workmen» 
with  a  large  pitcher  of  cider,  goes  to  the  orchard,  and  there  encircling  one 
of  the  best  bearing  trees,  they  drink  the  following  toast  three  several 
times : — 

Here's  to  thee,  old  apple-tree, 
Whence  thou  may'st  bud,  and  whence  thou  mays't  blow  [bloom], 
And  whence  thou  may'st  bear  apples  enow  ! 
Hats  full!    Caps  full! 
Bushel— bushel — sacks  full, 
And  my  pockets  full  too  1    Huzza ! 
This  done,  they  return  to  the  house,  the  doors  of  which  they  are  sure 
to  find  bolted  by  the  females,  who,  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  are 
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inexorable  to  all  entreaties  to  open  them  until  some  one  has  guessed  at 
what  is  on  the  spit,  which  is  generally  some  nice  little  thing,  difficult  to 
be  hit  on,  and  is  the  reward  of  him  who  first  names  it. 

This  account  has  been  copied  again  and  again,  but  many 
of  the  subsequent  writers  have  been  able  to  add  various 
features  of  interest.  For  example,  Lysons  in  1822  {Magna 
Britannia,  vi.,  p.  cccliv.)  speaks  of  the  ceremony  as  bein^ 
performed  in  some  places  on  Christmas-eve  and  in  others  on 
Twelfth-day  eve,  and  gives  the  interesting  information  that 
^'  the  potation  consists  of  cyder,  in  which  is  put  roasted  apples 
or  toast :  when  all  have  drank,  the  remainder  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowl  are  sprinkled  over  the  apple  tree."  Mrs.  Bray  in 
1832  {Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,  1879  ^ition,  i.,  p.  290) 
was  apparently  the  first  to  mention  "  placing  bits  of  toast  on 
the  branches.*'  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  1851  (ist 
Series,  iv.,  p.  309)  speaks  of  a  preliminary  feasting,  at  which 
hot  wheat-Hour  cakes  were  dipped  in  the  cider  and  eaten ; 
later  in  the  evening  a  cake  was  deposited  on  a  fork  of  the  tree, 
and  cider  was  thrown  over  it,  the  men  firing  off  muskets, 
fowling-pieces,  pistols,  &c.,  the  women,  girls,  and  boys  shout- 
ing and  screaming  to  the  trees  with  all  the  excitement  of 
young  Indians  the  following  rhyme : — 

Bear  blue  [bloom],  apples  and  pears  enoug' ; 
Barn  fulls,  bag  falls,  sack  falls. 

Hurrah  1  Hurrah  1  Hurrah  1 

Miss  Pinchard  in  1876  {Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  viii.,  p.  49) 
says  that  a  little  boy  was  hoisted  up  into  the  tree,  and  seated 
on  a  branch.  He  was  to  represent  a  tom-tit  and  sit  there 
crying,  "  Tit,  tit :  more  to  eat ;  '*  on  which  some  of  the  bread 
and  cheese  and  cider  was  handed  up  to  him.  This  interesting 
addition  connects  the  custom  more  closely  with  that  practised 
in  Japan,  as  indicated  by  your  correspondent.  The  boy  is 
obviously  the  personification  of  the  spirit  of  the  apple-tree, 
and  the  libations  and  ofiferings  are  intended  to  propitiate  the 
spirit  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  crop  in  the  coming  year.  The 
firing  of  guns  may  possibly  be  intended  to  frighten  away  the 
evil  spirits  of  blight  and  disease ;  but,  as  this  seems  to  be  a 
recent  addition  to  the  custom,  its  object  is  more  likely  to 
emphasise  the  shouting.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  barring  of 
the  doors,  described  in  the  GentlematCs  Magazine  for  1791,  has 
any  special  significance.  R.  Pbarse  Chops* 
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167.  Hele  Satchvil,  Helb  Coding. — Can  some  legal 
gentleman  authoritatively  inform  me  in  what  parish  the  above 
manors  lie  ?  They  are  in  Shebbear  Hundred,  as  I  know,  but 
the  map  is  strewn  with  Hele's,  and  guesswork  is  of  no  value. 

Oswald  J.  Reichel. 

168.  HoNEYCHURCH. — This  quaiut  little  church,  which  is 
about  to  be  restored,  lies  in  a  remote  district  north-west  of 
North  Tawton.  The  Bishop  of  Crediton,  in  an  appeal  to 
antiquaries  and  archaeologists  for  subscriptions  in  aid 
of  its  restoration,  says  that  "this  edifice  is  one  of  the 
few  Early  English  churches  in  Devonshire — ^perhaps  the 
only  one — that  was  left  almost  untouched  by  the  church 
builders  and  church  restorers  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries;  and  consequently  we  have  here  sur- 
viving until  to-day,  but  in  imminent  danger  of  absolute 
destruction,  a  building  with  ^ome  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  interesting  specimens  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  twelfth  century  and  perhaps  even  earlier."  The  building 
is  small,  measuring  only  about  15  ft.  in  breadth  by  40  ft.  in 
length,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  which  stands  at  the  west  end, 
and  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  lofty  arch  of  early  date.  In 
fact,  the  tower  is  the  earliest  part  of  the  fabric,  and  is  itself  of 
two  periods,  the  long  and  short  work  of  the  projection  con- 
taining the  newel  staircase,  on  the  north  side,  indicating  the 
earlier  portion.  There  are  three  bells  (i)  21  inches  in  dia- 
meter, inscribed  5.  ufid  sapo  vocq  di. ;  (2)  27  inches  in  diameter, 
inscribed  {P)lebs  ois  plaudit  ut  me  tarn  sepius  audit;  (3)  30^ 
inches  in  diameter,  inscribed  Est  michi  collatum  ihc  istud  nomen 
amatum/^  [The  first  inscription  requires  deciphering.  Per- 
haps some  reader  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  will  throw  some 
light  on  its  meaning.]  The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and 
chancel,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  Early  English 
granite  arch,  and  a  south  porch.  There  are  no  indications  of 
the  existence  at  any  time  of  a  rood  screen.  The  main  ribs  of 
the  waggon-roof  are  carved  in  foliage  as  well  as  the  bosses. 
In  the  north  wall,  immediately  west  of  the  chancel  arch,  there 
is  a  niche,  which  probably  at  one  time  contained  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated.     The  only 

•See  Ellacombc'i   Church  Bells  of  Dcvon^  Exeter  Dio.  Arch.  Soc, 
Series  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  341. 
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window  in  the  north  wall  is  composed  of  three  lancet-shaped 
lights.  Inthesoutta 
wall  of  the  nave 
there  are  two  win- 
dows, one  with 
three  cusped  Hghts 
(see  sketch),  the 
other  with  two 
only,  also  cusped. 
In  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel  there 
is  a  single  lancet- 
shaped  light,  in  a 
deeply  splayed  em- 
brasure. All  the 
windowsj  have 

square-headed   labels   outside.     Below   the   chancel  window 

alluded  to  above,  there  is  a  square  cavity  in  the  thickness  of 

the  wall,  extending 

below   the    present 

floor  ofthe  chancel  to 

the  ground  level,  and 

measuring  about  4 

feet  by  3  feet.    The 

use  of  this  is   not 

apparent,  unless  it 

contains  a  flue,  now 

blocked  up,in  which 

case  it  might  have 

been   used  for    de- 
positing ceremonial 

tapers    or    candles 

after  extinction. 
The  Norman  font 

is  curious  and  has 

a  domed    wooden 

cover  (see  sketch). 

TheJ'pulpit,   which 

is  quite  plain,  with 

a  domed   sounding 
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board,  stands  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  nave.  On  the 
north  wall  hangs 
a  board  painted 
with  the  Royal 
Arms,  tempo . 
George  I.  The 
bench  ends,  with 
the  exception  of 
four,  are  quite 
pl^n  (see  sketch). 
There  is  only 
,^  one  tablet,    which 

is  hung    on    the 
south  wall,  near  the  door.     It  is  inscribed : — 
To  the  memory 
o£  JOHN  DUNNING  who 
died  the  3rd  of  March  1778  aged 
68. 
Also  of   ELIZABETH   his  wife 
who  died  the  3rd  of  Ocl.  1781 
aged  68. 
And  to  the  pirns  memory  of  ANN 
DUNNING  daughr  of  the  Abve  who  Depd 
this  Life  the  39  of  Jany.   1805  aged  44. 
The  existing  parish  register  dates  from  1728. 
Of  the  Manor,  Pole  says,  "  Honichurch  ;  Will'm  de  Legh, 
Walter  de  Munyland,  Adam,  and  Marget  Honychurch,  held 
on   (one)  kn^bt's   fee  in   Honychurch,    anno   27  of  Kinge 
Henry  3 ;  Raph  de  Honichurcli  beid  the  same,  anno   24  of 
Kinge  Edw.  i  ;  and  Elias  and  Adam  de  Honychurch,  anno  19 
of  Kinge  Edw.  3.     Patron  of  the  church  of  Honychurch  is 

;  valewed  6/  7s.  %d.  ob."* 

Risdon  says : — "  The  little  parish  of  Honeyckurch  was  in 
the  tenure  of  Walter  Mymiland  and  Ralph  de  Honeychurch, 
in  king  Edward  the  first's  age,  of  which  place  there  is  a 
family  bearing  the  name  yet  remaining  in  this  shire  that  in- 
heriteth  here,  and  is  patron  of  the  church,"  t 

Westcote,  in  bis  quaint  way,  says : — "  Our  river,  in  the 
way,  leaves  the  little  parish  of  Honey-Church,  in  elder  times 

'Pole's  Collecliom,  p.  356. 
iRisdon's  Survey,  Ed.  i8it,  p.  36a 
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Honecheave.  It  gave  name  to  an  ancient  generous  tribe  no'w 
planted  in  more  fruitful  glebe.  Heydon  and  Risdon  possess 
lands  here.* 

Lysons  brings  the  record  down  to  later  times,  thus: — 
"  The  manor  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Honeychurch, 
who  continued  to  possess  it  for  many  generations,  till  it  was 
sold  by  the  grandfather  of  Mr.  John  Honeychurch,  now  living^ 
at  Bovey  Tracey ;  it  is  now  the  property  of  the  Honourable 
Newton  Fellowes,  having  been  purchased  in  1797  of  Edmund 
John  Glynn,  Esq.  The  advowson  of  the  rectory  passed  with 
the  manor.**  + 

Polwhele  does  not  notice  the  manor  or  the  parish.  At  the 
present  time  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  is  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  k.c.i.b.,  of  the  Manor  House, 
Exbourne,  in  the  adjacent  parish,  has  the  advowson  of  the 
rectory. 

The  following  Notes  are  extracted  from  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Hingeston- Randolph's  Episcopal  Registers  of  the  Diocese  of 
Exeter : — 

1 26 1 — Roger  de  Memmyslonde,  sub-deacon,  was  admitted 
Rector  of  Honycherche  9  April,  1261  (die  Sabbati  qua  cantatur 
SicieuteSj  hoc  est,  V.  Idus  Aprilis)  ad  presentacionem  trium 
Patronorum,  silicet (left  blank)  [Bronescombe,  p.  145.] 

1309 — Sir  Luke  de  Doneslonde  occurs  as  Rector  of  Honi- 
chorche,  12  July,  1309  [Bytton,  p.  418 ;  Stapledon,  p.  223.] 

1349 — John  Godman  de  Aula,  clerk,  was  instituted  (at 
Chudleigh)  26  April.  Patron,  Robert  Bere,  of  Bromforde. 
Letters  of  Induction  directed*  to  the  Dean  of  Okehampton  and 
Master  John  Bere,  Rector  of  Stowe  (ue.  Jacobstowe)  [Gran- 
disson,  p.  1385.] 

1357. — Sir  John  Elisaundre,  priest,  was  collated  by  lapse 
(at  Crediton)  26  April.  **Eisdem  die  et  loco,  idem  Rector 
optinuit  licenciam  celebrandi,  huic  ad  annum,  singulis 
ebdomadi  bis  vel  ter,  in  diebus  profestis,  in  Ecclesia  Paro- 
chiali  de  SaunfiForde  Courtenay,  pro  Fraternitate  in  eadem,  in 
subsidium  sustentacionis  sue  "    [Grandisson,  p.  1,444.] 

1376 — On  the  di mission  of  Sir  John  Wyke,  Nicholas 
Geoye,  clerk,  was  instituted  (at  Chudleigh)  12  Sept. ;  Patron, 

*  Westcote's  View  of  DaH)nshire^  p  322. 
f  Lysons*  Devottshire^  p.  28p. 
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John  Cary  *'  racione  minoris  etatis  Nicholai,  filii  et  heredis 
Johannis  de  Brompforde  in  custodiasua  existentis"  [Brantyng- 
ham,  p.  45.] 

1381-2 — On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Joye  (Geoye), 
Robert  Molhanger  was  instituted  by  Master  Robert  Page,  the 
Bishop's  Commissary,  15  Jan.,  1381-2 ;  Patron,  Richard  atte 
Wilie  [Brantyngham,  p.  75.] 

1412 — ^John  Ramfray,  Rector  of  Honeychurch,  license  of 
non-residence  for  one  year,  from  21  July,  1410 ;  from  20  March, 
141 1-12  to  Michaelmas,  1412  [Stafford,  p.  134.] 

1402 — Thomas  Launcell  (or  Launcel),  Chaplain,  was  col- 
lated by  lapse,  25  Oct.,  1402  (Roger  Cobbelond,  proxy).  He 
exchanged  March  7,  1406-7,  with  John  Knyght  (Vicar  of 
Broadwoodwidger) ;  Patron  hac  vice,  John  Sleghe  (proxy, 
Walter  Robert).  He  appears  to  have  been  succeeded  by  John 
Reue  (or  Reve)  whose  institution  is  not  recorded  ;  but  on  his 
death  John  Ramfray,  chaplain,  was  instituted  i  May, 
1408;  Patron  hoc  vice,  Nicholas  Bromford,  domicellus.  On 
Ramfray's  death,  John  Ware,  chaplain,  was  instituted 
14  June,  1414;  Patron  hac  vice,  Nicholas  Fitz-Herbert 
[Stafford,  p.   179.]  Maxwell  Adams. 

169.  Devon  Lammas  Assize,  1809. — The  names  of  the 
special  jurors  to  try  the  issue  joined  between  William  Cater, 
plaintiff,  and  John  Snell,  defendant,  of  a  plea  of  trespass. 

1.  Sir  William  Pole,  of  Shute. 

2.  Sir  John  Kennaway,  of  Tallaton. 

3.  Sir  William  Elford,  of  Buckland. 

4.  Sir  Manaseh  Masseh  Lopes,  of  Maristow. 

5.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  of  Sherwell. 

6.  Sir  John  Duntze,  of  Tiverton. 

7.  Sir  Stafford  Henry  Northcote,  of  Upton  Pyne, 

Baronets. 

8.  The  Honble.  Newton  Fellowes,  of  Eggesford. 

9.  William  Tucker,  of  Kilmington. 

10.  Robert  Newton  Incledon,  of  Goodleigh. 

11.  John  Burridge  Cholwich,  of  Farringdon. 

12.  Henry  Studdy,  of  Stoke  Gabriel. 

13.  Paul  Treby  Treby,  of  Plympton. 

14.  Richard  Rosdew,  of  the  same. 

15.  John  Inglett  Fortescue,  of  Buckland. 
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i6.  John  Palmer  Chichester,  of  Arlington. 

17.  Thomas  Palmer  Acland,  of  Charles. 

18.  George  Furlong  Wise,  of  Loddiswell. 

19.  George  Templer,  of  Teignbridge, 

20.  Robert  Pell,  of  Tiverton. 

21.  John  Davy  Folkes,  of  the  same. 

22.  John  Brickdale,  of  Stoodly. 

23.  Richard  Stephens,  of  Holcombe. 

24.  George  Warwick  Bamfylde,  of  Poltimore, 

Esquires. 
Each  of  the  Jurors  aforesaid 
is  by  himself  separately  attached 
by  Pledges  to  wit. 

John  Doe  and 

Richard  Roe, 

Sir  Thos.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart,  SheriflF. 

(In  dorso).     For  the  plaintiff  on  the  ist,  5th,  7th, 

8th,  9th  and  13th  issues. 
Dam*-  i/- ;    Costs  40/- 
For  the  defendant  on  the  2nd,  4th  and    nth 
issues. 
And  the  jury  are  by  consent  of  the  parties 
discharged  from  giving  any  verdict  on  the 
3rd,  6th,  loth  and  12th  issues. 
The  jury  empanelled  were:    Nos.  1-4;   9;    13;    15,  16; 

2 1  -24.  ROUGB-ET-NOIR. 

170.  Goldsmith  in  Devonshire  (IV.,  p.  190,  par.  148.) — 
It  is  extremely  improbable  that  Goldsmith  ever  visited  Devon- 
shire. Mr-  John  Forster,  in  his  very  charming  Life  and 
Times  of  Olivet  Goldsmith^  says  that  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
proposed  a  "  joint  excursion  into  Devonshire,"  but  Goldsmith, 
writing  to  Reynolds  from  Paris  in  1770,  says  : — "As  for  our 
intended  journey  to  Devonshire,  I  find  it  out  of  my  power  to 
perform  it.  ...  I  have  so  overrun  the  constable  that  I 
must  mortify  myself  a  little  to  bring  it  up  again."  (This 
letter  is  also  given  in  Prior's  Life  of  Goldsmith.)  In  1771  he 
was  at  Bath  with  Lord  Clare.  In  the  same  year  he  intended 
visiting  Mr.  Rennet  Langton  at  Langton,  near  Spilsby  in 
Lincolnshire,  but  postponed  his  visit.  With  the  exception 
of  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Bunting  at  Barton  (but  which  of  the  five  or 
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six  places  of  that  name  does  not  appear,  though  probably  in 
Cambridgeshire  as  the  nearest  to  London)  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  ever  left  the  London  district.  The  last  three  or  four 
years  of  his  life  were  those  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
worked  the  hardest.  Between  1771  and  his  death  on  April 
3rd,  1774,  he  wrote  "Retaliation,"  "The  Good  Natured 
Man,"  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "The  Captivity"  (an 
oratorio),  some  miscellaneous  poems,  various  compilations, 
translations,  collections  of  poetry,  a  Roman  History, 
"  History  of  England  "  and  "  Greece,"  "  Animated  Nature," 
etc.,  besides  contributing  to  the  Gentlemen's  Magazine  and 
some  seven  or  eight  similar  publications.  None  of  his  five 
or  six  biographies  mention  any  visit  to  Devonshire,  nor  is 
there  any  record  in  any  life  of  Reynolds  of  such  a  visit  having 
taken  place.  It  is  true  the  evidence  is  chiefly  negative,  but  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  "  dear  old  Goldy  "  never 
visited  Devonshire.  A.  J.  Davy. 

171.  FiNNiMORE  (II.,  p.  119,  par,  83;  p.  138,  par.  103.) — 
Thomas  Fynamour  was  one  of  the  jurors  in  an  extent,  made 
at  Exeter  on  Sep.  ist,  1301,  of  the  knight's  fees  and  advow- 
sons  which  had  belonged  to  Joce  de  Dynham,  deceased.  The 
jurors  found  that  Thomas  de  Cyrecestre  held  of  the  said  Joce 
in  Wodehywysche  and  Seyntemariechurche  i|  fees,  worth 
annually  405.,  but  there  is  nothing  to  connect  Fynamour  with 
Woodhuish.  There  was  no  person  of  that  name  holding  any 
of  the  Dynham  lands  in  Woodhuish  in  1566. 

R.  Pbarsb  Chope. 

172.  Mr.  Reichel  will  find  early  references  to  this  name 
in  Devonshire  in  the  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  1210-1212, 
issued  in  the  Roll's  series:  page  559,  Devonesira:  Honor 
Gloucestrie  in  hoc  comitatu.  Tenentes.  Gilbertus  de  Fine- 
mere,  dimidium.  Page  607,  Devonta  and  Cornubia :  Gilbertus 
de  Finemere.    j  militem  et  dimidium. 

In  Excerpta  e  Rot,  Finium,  3  Hen.  Ill,  1219,  Richard 
Finamur  and  Matilda  his  wife  were  plaintifis  in  a  fine  of 
lands  in  Wodehewish,  Devon.  Mr.  Reichel's  identification  of 
Woodhewish  is  interesting.  Perhaps  others  may  adduce  other 
early  instances  of  the  name. 

W.  P.  W.  Phillimore. 
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173.  Edward  A.  Freeman's  "Exeter." — The  merits  of 
the  late  Professor  Freeman  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford 
School  of  historical  research  are  too  well  known  to  need  praise 
here.  The  distinctive  feature  of  that  school  is  strict  and 
minute  accuracy.  It  insists  on  treating  history  as  a  science 
rather  than  an  art,  in  verifying  every  reference,  in  making  no 
statement  without  authority,  and  limiting  every  statement  to 
what  is  contained  in  the  authority.  Instead  of  seeking  by 
skilful  word-painting  to  impress  on  the  reader  the  writer's 
ideas  as  to  what  the  past  was  like,  after  the  fashion  of 
Macaulay  and  Froude,  it  aims  at  making  the  past,  so  far 
as  possible,  represent  itself.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
evolution  of  the  human  race  racially,  socially,  economically, 
morally  and  religiously,  can  be  traced  with  scientific  precision. 

With  this  high  standard  of  history-writing  before  him,  we 
turn  to  Professor  Freeman's  "Exeter,"  published  as  one  of 
a  series  of  Historic  Towns.  The  edition  before  us  is  the 
fourth,  and  is  dated  1895,  ^^^  ^^  certain  errors  in  the  earlier 
editions  remain  uncorrected,  a  few  notes  may  be  acceptable. 

The  preface  states  that  **  this  volume  does  not  represent 
any  independent  research  into  the  Exeter  archives."  It  is 
well  to  be  told  this  at  the  outset,  errare  est  kumanum,  and  as 
even  an  Oxford  Professor  cannot  be  expected  to  know  every- 
thing about  every  place,  we  venture  to  draw  attention  to  some 
mistakes  in  this  volume  which  the  Professor,  in  his  own 
characteristic  language,  would  have  called  **  howlers." 

On  page  53  we  are  told  that  Richard  de  Redvers  Earl  of 
Devon  was  the  son  of  Baldwin  the  Sheriff,  baron  of  Okhamton, 
the  builder  of  Exeter  Castle.  This  is  simply  a  "  howler,"  but 
a  howler  of  extraordinary  vitality.  It  appears  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  National  Biography  in  the  life  of  Baldwin  de  Redvers. 
Mr.  Round  {Feudal  England^  pp.  473,486)  has  shewn  that  there 
was  no  connection  between  Baldwin  the  Sheriflf  and  Baldwin 
de  Redvers,  and  also  Planch6  {The  Conqueror  and  his  Com- 
panionSf  II,  40).  One  .died  quite  65  years  after  the  other. 
The  earlier  one,  Baldwin  the  SheriflF,  was  the  husband  of 
Albreda  the  Conqueror's  niece,  and  had  three  sons  (William, 
Robert  and  Richard)  and  two  daughters  (Adela  and  Emma). 
William  appears  to  have  predeceased  his  father  {Oliver  Mon.^ 
pp.  117  and  153,  and  Robert  (Round,  Lc.  p.  473)  had  the 
Castle  of  Brion  (Planch^  II,  42).     Richard,  surnamed  de  Sap, 
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succeeded  his  father  in  the  barony  of  Okehamton  in  1090 
(Planch6,  I.e.  II.,  43),  but  died  without  issue  in  1137  {Oliver 
Mon.y  p.  338),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  sister  Adela, 
who  was  married  to  a  Kentish  knight,  and  also  died  without 
issue  {Risdon*s  Note  Book).    Her  younger  sister  then  succeeded. 
She  was  also  twice  married  :   (i)  to  William  Avenel,  by  whom 
she  had  a  ^on  Ralph  Avenel,  and  (2)  to  William  de  Abrincis 
or  Avranches,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Robert  de  Abrincis. 
William  Avenel  held  the  barony  in  right  of  his  wife  (Oliver 
Mon.y  p.  136),  and  then  his  son  Ralph ;  but  Ralph  Avenel  was 
dispossessed  in  favour  of  Matilda,  the  only  daughter  of  Robert 
de  Abrincis,  who  was  also  twice  married,  viz. :  (i)  to  Robert 
de  Aincoort,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter  Hawisia,  afterwards 
the  wife  of  the  younger  Reginald  de  Courtenay,  and  (2)  to 
Robert,   a  natural   son   of  Henry   I,  by   whom   she  had  a 
daughter  Matilda,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the  elder  Reginald 
de  Courtenay.     In  right  of  his  wife  Matilda,  this  Robert  filius 
regis  enjoyed  the  barony  of  Okehamton  for  life  {Liber  Niger, 
p.    119).     It    then    went    to    Matilda's    half-sister   Hawisia, 
through   whom  it  came  to  the  Courtenays.     On  the  other 
hand,  Baldwin  de  Redvers  was  the  son  of  Richard  de  Redvers 
and  belonged  to  a  later  generation.     His  father,  Richard  de 
Redvers,   was  not   Earl  of  Devon  as   Mr.    Round    {Feudal 
England,  p.  486)  has  shewn ;  for  his  son  Baldwin  signed  the 
charter  of  Henry  I  in  11 23  simply  as  Baldwin  de  Redvers. 
Baldwin,  however,  was  the  great  champion  of  Maud,  and  in 
her  interest  seized  and  defended  the  Castle  of  Exeter  in  1135. 
During  Stephen's  reign  he  was  consequently  in  disgrace.     It 
is  probable  that  Henry  II,  when  he  came  to  the  throne  in 
1 154,  first  gave  him  the  earldom  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
to  his  mother.     He  died  in  1155.     The  fact  of  his  defence  of 
the  Castle  of  Exeter  has  probably  led  many  to  connect  him 
•with  the  family  of  Baldwin  the  Sheriff,  in  which  the  Castle  is 
said  to  have  been  hereditary  until  1230. 

On  p.  62  a  list  is  given  of  the  nineteen  parish  churches  of 
Exeter  settled  by  the  ordinance  of  1222.  That  list  contains 
three  mistakes,  as  a  reference  to  the  taxation  of  Pope  Nicolas 
in  1288  (Hingeston-Randolph's  Bronescomhe,  p.  451)  will  shew. 
First,  St.  Edward's,  which  was  never  more  than  a  chapel,  is 
inserted,  instead  of  St.  Edmund's  Above  Bridge,  the  parish 
church  of  Exe  Island ;    and  St.   Sidwell's  and  St.   David's 
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which  were  then  and  long  afterwards  chapels  of  Heavitree, 
are  inserted  in  place  of  S.  James'  and  S.  Leonard's.  The 
mistake  is  probably  due  to  the  author  having  consulted  Jenkins' 
History  of  Exeter  instead  of  the  Taxation  of  Pope  Nicolas. 

On  p.  84,  after  telling  the  story  of  the  assassination  of 
Walter  de  Lechlade,  the  precentor,  and  "  the  legend  that  the 
murderer  escaped  by  the  South  Gate,  and  that  by  the  King's 
order  the  keeper  of  the  gate  and  the  Mayor  of  the  year  of  the 
murder,  Alfred  atte  Gate  (de  la  Porta  or  du  Port)  were  both 
hanged,"  he  adds,  "Such  a  tale  is  not  to  be  believed  except 
on  the  evidence  of  contemporary  documents."  This  scepticism, 
for  which  not  a  particle  of  reason  is  alleged,  is  altogether 
uncalled  for;  for  in  No.  48,  p.  95,  of  the  Inquisitiones  post 
mortem  J  15  Ed.  I,  is  the  cotemporary  evidence,  the  inquest 
held  on  "Alured  de  la  Porte  felon"  shewing  that  he  was 
seized  of  "a  messuage  at  Exeter";  and  in  the  recently 
printed  volume  of  Ancient  Deeds,  H.  227,  he  is  described  as 
"  Mayor  of  Exeter." 

On  p.  156  it  is  stated  that  "the  dispute  between  the  City 
and  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  Sherborne  concerning  the 
passage  and  ferry  at  Exmouth  was  settled  in  1267."  This 
statement  contains  two  errors.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  not 
Exmouth  ferry,  but  the  ferry  at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe ;  for  the 
little  fishing  hamlet  on  the  ledge  at  the  river's  mouth  was  then 
called  Ledge  hamlet  (Lydwic)  or  Pratts  head,  and  did  not 
get  the  name  of  Exmouth  until  1349.  In  the  next  place,  the 
dispute  was  not  settled  in  1267,  but  only  a  temporary  truce 
patched  up.  The  City  and  the  Abbot  were  shortly  afterwards 
at  loggerheads.  The  final  settlement  was  in  Easter  term 
1349,  in  the  King's  Bench  at  Westminster,  when  the  jury 
found  that  the  Passage,  Lastage  and  Quay  at  Pratts  head,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  were  and  are  parcel  of  the  fee-farm  of 
the  City  of  Exeter  held  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  correct  to  say,  as  on  p.  63,  that 
All  Hallows  on  the  Walls  has  changed  its  site,  but  still 
deserves  its  name.  The  ancient  church  of  All  Hallows  on 
the  Walls  stood  on  the  wall  where  Bridge  Street  now  joins 
Fore  Street.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1770  to  make  the 
approach  to  the  then  New  Bridge.  The  present  church  of 
All  Hallows  in  Bartholomew  Street  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  not  on  the  wall,  and  was  not  erected  until  1843. 
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It  is  also  a  slip  to  say  that  "  in  Asset's  day  the  Bishop  of 
Devonshire  had  his  bishopstool  at  Crediton"  (p.  29).  For 
Asser  was  a  cotemporary  of  King  Alfred,  who  died  in  901, 
and  there  was  no  Bishop  of  Devonshire  before  909. 

On  p.  47  it  is  quoted  as  from  Domesday  that  **  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  had  47  houses  paying  ten  shillings  and  ten  pence." 
Domesday  says  no  such  thing.  What  it  does  say  is  that  **  the 
Bishop  has  48  houses,  and  of  these  houses  ten  of  them  pay 
ten  shillings  and  ten  pence  by  way  of  customary  due" 
(consuetude  is  frequently  used  in  the  Devonshire  Domesday 
to  express  the  customary  due),  the  meaning  being  that  of  the 
48  houses  belonging  to  the  Bishop  10  were  held  at  a  cus- 
tomary or  quit  rent  of  is.  id.  each,  the  remainder  being  rack 
rented. 

It  seems  also  an  exaggeration  to  speak  of  Warelwast's 

long  episcopate  from  1107  to  1136.  It  lasted  from  1107  to 
1 1 26.  Probably  the  erroneous  date  is  the  cause  of  the 
uncalled-for  adjective. 

It  is  also  wrongly  stated  that  by  the  Municipal  Reform 

Act  of  1836  the  Corporation  now  consists  of  the  Mayor, 

14  Aldermen  and  42  Town  Councillors  elected  by  the  seven 

wards.     The  Municipal  Reform  act  was  passed  in  1835,  and 

previous  to  the  City  of  Exeter  Extension  Act  in  1877  the 

Corporation  consisted  of  only  48  members,  viz.,  12  Aldermen 

and  36  Town  Councillors,  with  one  of  the  48  for  Mayor,  and 

of  only  six  wards.    The  act  of  1877  added  a  seventh  ward 

and  increased  the  number  of  Aldermen  and  Councillors  to  56, 

or  57  if  the  Mayor  were  elected  from  without.     By  the  recent 

Act  of  1900  the  number  still  stands  at  56  or  57,  but  the 

enlarged  city  is  divided  into  fourteen  wards,  each  returning 

I  Alderman  and  3  Town  Councillors. 

On  p.  236  prebend  of  Carswall  is  an  error  for  prebend  of 
Cutton.  The  prebend  of  Carswell  is  in  lay  hands  all  but  a 
fee-iiarm  rent  of  ;f  2  135.  ^.  On  p.  184  Bishop  Stap«/don  is 
wrongly  spelt  Stap/^don.  There  are  many  other  trivial  errors. 
There  is  _an  index,  but  alas !  when  you  look  to  it  for  help 
it  fails. 

It  seems  unjust  to  the  memory  of  so  distinguished  a  writer 
that  fresh  editions  should  be  allowed  to  appear  with  mistakes 
such  as  the  above  uncorrected. 

Oswald  J.  Rbichel. 
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174.  WiLLOUGHBY  Arms. — In  the  main  entrance  porch 
at  Nettlecombe  Court,  Somerset,  on  the  west  side  is  a  shield 
of  the  Willoughby  arms,  bearing  twenty  quarters.  It  is 
surmounted  by  an  esquire's  helmet  with  mantling,  with  a 
wreath  upon  it  bearing  the  Willoughby  crest,  "  A  Saracen's 
head  affronte,  couped  at  the  shoulders,  ducally  crowned."  The 
shield,  etc.,  and  crest  are  all  carved  out  of  stone,  and  the 
ducal  coronet  referred  to  is  much  mutilated.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  thick  paint,  uniform  in  colour  with  the  walls 
of  the  porch. 

These  arms  were  in  all  probability  removed  from  Ley  Hill, 
in  the  parish  of  Peyhembury,  when  that  property  was  sold  by 
Sir  John  Trevelyan  (4th  baronet)  to  Mr.  Francis  Rose  Drew, 
of  Grange,  Sir  John's  great  grandfather,  Sir  George  (ist 
baronet)  having  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  Willoughby,  of  Ley  Hill. 

The  old  spelling  of  this  place,  I  might  mention  in  passing, 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  i6th  century  La  Hill,  possibly 
meaning  Low  Hill. 

The  shield  of  arms,  although  thickly  coated  with  paint, 
and  in  a  few  places  slightly  defaced,  is  still  decipherable,  but 
as  no  tinctures  are  shown  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  families 
many  of  the  quarters  belong  ;  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
could  kindly  help  me,  and  give  me  a  clue  to  them. 

The  quarters  are  as  follows: — i.    Fretty  (Willoughby). 

2.  A  cross  moline  (Bee),     3  A  fret;  on  a  canton  a (illegible, 

as  damaged;  perhaps  an  ink  moline).  4.  A  cross  engrailed 
(UfFord,  Earl  of  Suffolk).  5.  A  cross.  6.  A  chief  indented. 
7.  Party  per  fess  indented,  8.  Lozengy.  9.  A  lion  rampant. 
10.  Four  fusUs  in  fess  (Cheney).  11.  A  cross  patonee  fleury 
( ?  Paveley)-  12.  Three  escallops  within  a  hordure  engrailed 
(Erie).  13.  Three  piles,  14.  An  imperial  eagle  displayed. 
IS'  A  chevron  within  a  hordure  engrailed  (Stafford).  16.  An 
inescutcJieon  between  8  birds,  ly,  A  bend  with  a  label  of  ^points. 
18.  Three  lions  rampant,  2  and   i.     19.  ^  cross  patonee  fleury, 

20.    On   a  bend  three   (illegible    from    paint,    may  be 

billets). 

Alice  Bee,  who  married  Sir  William  de  Willoughby,  may 
have  brought  in  the  arms  of  Hugh  Pinco,  Lord  of  Tatershall, 
so  that  No.  3  may  possibly  be  his  arms.  I  cannot,  however, 
find  out  what  they  were,  as  Burke  does  not  mention  them  in 
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his  Armory  ;  or  they  may  be  the  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  Rosceline, 
'whose  daughter  and  heiress  Joan  married  John  Willoughby. 

John,  3rd  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  married  Cicely, 
daughter  of  Robert  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  their  son 
Robert  inherited  as  one  of  the  heirs  of  his  uncle,  William  de 
Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  possibly  some  of  the  five  quarters 
following  were  brought  in  by  that  marriage.  Sir  Thomas, 
the  third  son  of  the  last-named  Robert,  married  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Neville,  Lord  Latimer,  and 
their  son.  Sir  John,  married  Joan  Welby,  an  heiress,  and  again 
their  son.  Sir  John,  married  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Sir  Edmund  Cheney  of  Broke,  in  the  County  of  Wilts ;  and  it 
was  from  the  younger  son,  William  of  the  last-named,  that 
the  Willoughbys  of  Ley  Hill  were  descended. 

Possibly  the  Cheney  marriage  may  have  brought  in  the 
remaining  quarters.  Nos.  13  and  14  may  be  Larder  and 
Worthe;  16  and  17  might  be  Chideock  and  Carminor;  but 
if  so,  this  is  only  guess  work,  as  I  do  not  know  how  they  got 
there.  The  Cheneys  were  also  of  Ottery,  Devon,  as  well  as 
of  Broke,  Wilts  (see  Complete  Peerage,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  150),  so 
that  they  may  have  very  likely  married  into  Devonshire 
families. 

These  latter  quarters  do  not  seem  to  be  those  of  any  heiress 
who  the  Willoughbys  themselves  directly  married. 

C.H.Sp.P. 

175.  CoLLiPRiEST  (II.,  p.  164,  par.  127.) — I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  allow  me  to  correct  a  few  of  the  errors  in  Miss 
Sldnner*s  rather  imaginary  description  of  Collipriest.  The 
wooden  bridge  she  mentions  below  Collipriest,  across  the  Exe, 
was  at  Ashley  turnpike  gate,  half  a  mile  below  the  town,  and 
was  a  private  bridge  erected  by  Mr.  Winsloe  in  1773.  The 
road  from  it  led  only  to  Collipriest  House :  see  Blackmore's 
map  of  Tiverton,  dated  1777,  now  hanging  in  the  Town  Hall. 
This  bridge,  of  which  I  have  a  plan,  was  washed  away  in  the 
flood  of  1809. 

There  was  no  riverside  road  or  walk  before  the  present 
carriage  drive  was  made  and  the  lodge  gates  erected  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  by  the  owner  of  Collipriest. 
There  was  no  law  suit  about  the  lodge  gates  or  road,  and  by 
an  agreement  dated  January  23rd,  1794)  and  a  previous  award 
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of  the  Court  (which  I  now  hold  as  owner  of  the  Holwell  pro- 
perties), the  Holwell  people  were  the  only  persons  entitled  to 
the  use  of  this  road,  and  their  rights  were  limited. 

There  was  no  church  path  here,  because  there  were  no 
other  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  £xe  in  the  parish  to 
use  it ;  and  the  suggestion  that  people  from  Westexe  used 
formerly  to  wade  or  swim  across  the  ford  to  attend  churchy 
when  for  the  past  500  years  they  have  had  a  bridge  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  need  hardly  be  taken  seriously ! 

Charles  Carsw. 

176.  Hogarth  and  Wesley. — Stevenson* s  Memorials  of  tkc 
Wesleys  (1876  edition),  under  Samuel  Wesley,  junr.,  states 
that  two  tickets  for  admission  to  entertainments  at  Blundell's 
School,  Tiverton,  Devon,  with  an  engraving  thereon  of  the 
school,  were  drawn  by  W,  Hogarth  during  S.  Wesley's 
headmastership  of  that  school,  and  Stevenson  states  that 
he  had  seen  impressions  of  these  two  tickets  preserved 
amongst  members  of  the  Wesley  family. 

An  impression  of  each  of  these  two  tickets  is  also  pre- 
served in  Blundeirs  School  Library,  but  only  one  ticket  is 
catalogued  in  Samuel  Ireland's  Graphic  Illustrations  of  Hogarth 
(1794  edition)  as  temp.  circ.  1736,  and  that  plate  bears  the 
signature  **  W.  Hogarth  pinxt."  I  have  never  seen  the  other 
plate  (of  which  the  school  impression  was  used  for  a  ticket 
dated  1753)  ascribed  anywhere  else  to  Hogarth  or  cata- 
logued in  any  list  of  his  works,  and  I  have  consulted  most 
of  the  well-known  ones.  The  plate  also  does  not  bear  his 
name. 

Can  any  one,  especially  any  member  of  the  Wesley  family, 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  and  kindly  tell  me  on  what 
authority  this  second  ticket  is  attributed  to  Hogarth,  and  also 
what  evidence  there  is  to  connect  either  ticket  with  Samuel 
Wesley  ?  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  at  the  school 
itself.  Arthur  Fisher. 

177.  Stallensthorne. — Could  anyone  kindly  tell  me 
whereabouts  Stallensthorne  is  ?  It  was  formerly  owned  by 
William  Warren,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  Susanna,  matried 
in  1700,  as  his  second  wife,  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  of  Nettle- 
combe.  C.H.  Sp.  P. 
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178.  Dartmoor  Notes. — In  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of 
the  Annals  of  Agriculture^  1797,  Arthur  Young,  the  well-known 
agriculturist,  presumably  the  editor,  gives  an  account  of  what 
he  calls  a  Farming  Tour  in  the  South  and  West  of  England  in 
1796.  He  was  staying  with  Mr.  Treby,  of  Goodamoor  (who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of  the  Deputy  Rangers  of  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor),  and  with  him  and  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  of 
Alston,  Kingsbridge,  visited  Dartmoor.  They  went  by  Chol- 
"wich  Town,  Delamore,  Hinter  Tor,  Hexworthy  Bridge^ 
Huccaby  and  Brimpts — which  then  belonged  to  Mr.  Sanders, 
of  Exeter — then  to  Two  Bridges,  which  he  calls  Prince  Town, 
and  to  Mr.  Justice  Buller*s  estate,  Prince  Hall.  Wistman's 
Wood  was  examined.  Young  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  remnant  of 
a  forest.  The  old  deformed  trees,  or  rather  ruins  of  trees, 
preserved  by  the  huge  rocks  and  stones,  amongst  which  they 
grow,  are  a  singular  spectacle,  as  wild  as  if  a  hundred  miles 
from  a  human  habitation.  The  whole  of  Dartmoor  has  been 
probably  a  forest." 

Young  was  very  sanguine  as  to  the  capabilities  of  Dart- 
moor as  agricultural  land,  and  refers  in  very  high  terms  to  the 
work  of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer.  "  It  is  fortunate  for  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  august  proprietor  of  these  deserts,  that  such  a 
farmer  should  have  fixed  on  such  a  spot  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  country  to  its  value,  to  try  the  means  of  converting  it  to 
use,  of  rendering  the  moors  productive  to  the  community,  of 
animating  such  wastes  with  a  happy,  because  industrious, 
population.  These  ought  to  be  the  results  of  Mr.  BuUer's 
exertions,  and  if  the  Prince's  Council  will  listen  to  his  plan  for 
dividing  and  enclosing  the  whole,  that  immense  work  will  be 
done  with  equal  facility  and  effect.  Dartmoor  at  present  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  kingdom — it  might  be,  what  Prince  Town 
is,  a  garden." 

Young  was  informed  by  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  that  Mr. 
Leaman,  of  Dennabridge-in-the-Moor,  had  a  farm  of  300 
acres  to  sell  with  five  Newtakes,  which  would  let  for  ;^ioo 
a  year,  the  price  ;^3,ooo ;  there  was  a  house  and  sufficient  offices 
upon  it.  Mr.  Abraham,  attorney,  of  Ashburton,  had  the  sale 
of  it ;  there  was  but  little  land  on  the  moor  so  good,  having 
much  of  the  red  soil  on  it. 

In  the  next  volume  is  a  note  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller  as  to 
the  diseases  of  stock,  in  correction  of  what  was  said  by  Young, 
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and  he  adds  a  hope  that  whenever  Young  visits  Dartmoor 
again  it  may  be  in  the  autumn,  when  the  judge  "  may  not 
only  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  care  of  him,  but  of 
showing  him  specimens  of  the  white  earth  and  some  other 
natural  curiosities,"  to  which  is  appended  the  note :  "  The 
Editor  will  not  go  to  Devonshire  again  without  paying  his 
respects  to  so  great  and  distinguished  an  improver." 

Vide  Annals  of  Agriculture  and  other  Useful  Arts,  collected 
and  published  by  Arthur  Young,  Esqr.,  f.s.a.,  1797, 
Vol.  xxix.,  pp.  557-587  ;  Vol.  xxx.,  pp.  297-298. 

J.B.R. 

179.  EsiNGTUNE  (II.,  p.  171,  par.  131.) — "God  prosper 
him  {King  James)  to  pluck  them  {Romanist  conspirators) 
down  that  seek  true  Christian  blood.  (/)  was  there  when  it 
{the  killing  of  the  buck)  was  don  1610." 

The  year  1610  was  that  in  which  Henry  IV.  of  France  was 
assassinated  by  a  friar ;  and  puritan  feeling  was  still  high 
in  England  against  the  Romanists  after  the  ^*  Gunpowder 
Plot."  As  a  result  of  this,  James  felt  compelled  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  the  same  year  commanding  all  Jesuits  and 
Priests  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  all  Recusants  not  to 
approach  within  10  miles  of  the  court. 

This  seems  to  be  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  loyal  Esingtune 
when  penning  the  first  part  of  the  sentence.  The  second  part 
rightly  belongs  to  the  first  inscription,  and  was  omitted  from 
want  of  space  or  from  oversight,  and  appended  to  what  would 
have  otherwise  been  the  natural  conclusion. 

The  **  there  "  could  hardly  have  meant  either  of  the  great 
treasonable  acts,  more  particularly  the  assassination  of 
Henry  IV.,  bearing  date  1610.  I  think  it  must  have  been 
the  killing  of  the  buck.  G.  T.   Llewellin. 

180.  Relics  of  the  Civil  War — Cannon  Balls  (I., 
p.  118,  par.  85.) — When  Shiphay  House  was  taken  down 
in  1885,  a  cannon  ball,  4  inches  in  diameter,  was  found 
embedded  in  mortar.  The  house  was  about  200  years  old. 
I  have  heard  that  similar  balls  have  been  found  in  walls  of  an 
old  barn  in  Ellacombe,  part  of  Torquay.  To  what  date  can 
these  be  ascribed  ?     How  did  they  get  in  situ  ? 

W.    H.    KiTSON. 
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181.  Thomas  Stuksly. — In  Stebbing's  biography  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralegh  it  is  stated  (on  p.  142)  that  one  of  the 
items  of  his  busy  life  about  1597  and  1598  was  the  presenting 
of  a  petition  for  a  licence  for  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of 
a  history  of  King  Sebastian's  and  Thomas  Stukely's  invasion 
of  Morocco,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  perused  and  corrected 
something  therein.  Can  any  one  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
author  and  the  exact  title  of  this  history  ?  Was  it  actually 
translated  into  English  ?  What  is  the  best  accessible  account 
of  the  battle  of  Alcasar,  at  which  Stukely,  '<  surrounded  and 
overpowered,  fought  till  he  could  fight  no  more,  and  then  died 
like  a  hero  with  all  his  wounds  in  front "  ? 

R.  Pbarsb  Chops. 

182.  Nicholas  Vaughan. — I  shall  be  obliged  for  infor- 
mation regarding  relationship  between  descendants,  if 
any,  from,  or  other  particulars  concerning: — (i)  "Nicholas 
Vaughan,  of  Exon,  gent.,'*  who  is  noted  as  subscribing 
;^ioo  in  the  List  of  Adventurers  for  Lands  in  Ireland  given 
in  Prendergast's  Cromwellian  Settlement  of  Ireland,  Such 
subscriptions  were  paid  under  various  Acts,  etc.,  from  1642 
to  1646.  (2)  Captain  Nicholas  Vaughan,  Muster  Master  of 
the  *'  Trayned "  Bands  in  the  county  of  Devon  and  city  of 
Exeter,  who,  whilst  in  the  execution  of  a  warrant  for  the 
taking  away  malignant  arms  designed  for  the  assistance  of 
rebellious  forces  against  Parliament,  was  treacherously 
"slayne"  by  a  shot  out  of  a  window  at  Dunsford,  Devon. 
A  stone  to  the  memory  of  this  Nicholas  Vaughan,  who 
was  interred,  December  1642,  in  the  burial  ground  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Exeter,  is  now  close  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
Church  of  All  Hallows-on-the- Walls,  Exeter.  The  epitaph  on 
the  stone  is  illegible  in  places.  A  shield  is  engraved  on  the 
stone  charged  with  what  appears  to  be  three  boar-heads. 
This  stone  is  referred  to  in  Lysons'  Devon,  (3)  Nicholas 
Vaughan,  of  Exon,  born  1596,  a  son  of  Hugh  Vaughan.  A 
mural  tablet  to  the  memory  of  this  Hugh  Vaughan,  died  1606, 
who  was  Steward  and  Secretary  to  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford, 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Exeter. 

T.  T.  Vaughan,  Lieut.-Col.  late  r.a. 

183.  Dartmoor  Mining. — The  methods  of  Dartmoor 
mining— early,  middle  and  late — are  by  this  time  too  well 
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known  to  require  further  description.  Possibly,  however, 
a  few  prints  of  objects  connected  with  it  will  not  be 
unacceptable. 

I. — Represents  the  Beehive  hut  on  a  small  tributary 
(w.)  of  the  Erme,  above  Pile's  Wood  and  Stalldon  Barrow. 
It  is  4  feet  in  diameter  internally,  2  feet  10  inches  high, 
with  a  banked-up  entrance  and  passage  on  the  west  side.  A 
similar  hut,  larger,  but  not  in  as  perfect  condition,  is  in 
Evilcombe,  between  Harter  Tors  and  Calveslake  Tor,  where 
the  general  mining  debris  are  extensive.  The  walls  of  this 
hut  are  still  standing  to  4  feet  6  inches ;  its  diameter,  3  feet 
from  floor,  is  5  feet.  There  are  reported  to  be  three  huts  of 
this  kind  near  Yealm  Steps,  but  those  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

1 1 -II  I. — Represent  the  mouldstones  in  the  ruins  near 
Yealm  Steps.  My  notes  as  to  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 
U^er  blowing -house:  Length,  29  feet;  width  not  exactly 
determinable,  but  10  feet  at  southern  end,  within  recess. 
Mouldstones   just    inside    e.    wall ;     southernmost     i    foot 

4  inches  x  11^  inches;  northern  broken.  Lower  blowing' 
house :  25  feet  6  inches  x  13  feet ;  small  d6pendance  10  feet 
X  12  feet  at  south  side,  ruinous.  One  large  double  mould- 
stone  perfect;  two  moulds  on  different  levels,  upper  i  foot 
2^  inches  x  8^  inches  x  3^  inches  deep,  communicating  by 
channel  with  lower,  i  foot  6  inches  x  11  inches  x  4  inches  to 

5  inches  deep.  (These  measurements  are  at  the  top ;  the 
sides  of  the  moulds  slope  downwards,  the  bottom  measure- 
ments being  correspondingly  less.)  Small  trying-mould  oa 
rim,  near  latter,  4J  inches  x  3  inches,  shallow.  Another 
mouldstone,  also  double,  broken,  a  few  feet  west. 

IV. — Meavy,  under  Black  Tor,  Princetown.  Here  there 
are  ruins  of  a  building,  19  feet  x  11  feet  internally,  with  the 
south  wall  still  standing  to  about  5  feet,  and  the  fireplace,  in 
the  N.w.  corner,  fairly  perfect.  This  contains  two  mortar- 
stones  in  the  s.s.  corner.  First  stone,  2  feet  3  inches  ^^ 
I  foot  4  inches ;  one  mortar  perfect,  8  inches  diameter, 
3^  inches  deep ;  one  broken,  7  inches  x  2  inches  deep. 
Second  stone,  2  feet  i  inch  x  i  foot  5  inches;  two  perfect 
mortars  at  4^  inches  distance  from  each  other,  diameter 
6^  inches  and  6  inches,  and  depth  2  inches  and  i^  inches 
respectively.  Similar  cavities  are  on  the  reversie  side  of 
these  stones  also.    Across  the  stream  there  is  another  ruin, 
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means  of  the  names  of  incumbents  in  the  RegisUrs  oflnsHtutions 
and  Visitations.  The  transcripts  posterior  to  1660  are  arranged 
in  archdeaconries,  and  each  of  the  four  yearly  bundles  can  be 
examined  to  find  a  particular  parish  in  less  than  an  hour. 
Many  transcripts,  however,  are  missing,  having  probably 
never  been  sent  to  the  registry,  and  therefore  no  bundles  can 
be  found  for  some  of  the  years — e.g.,  a  large  number  of  the 
Cornish  transcripts  are  at  the  Probate  Registry  at  Bodmin, 
having  been  transferred  there  from  the  Archdeacon's  Registry 
in  1858,  together  with  the  wills  and  administration  papers, 
and  in  connection  with  this  every  antiquary  ought  to  feel 
indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  L.  Shad  well,  the  present  registrar  at 
Bodmin,  for  the  great  trouble  he  must  have  taken  to  put 
them  so  carefully  in  order  and  to  compile  the  excellent 
calendar  which  is  now  available  for  searchers." — Vide  Notes 
and  QuerieSf  9,  series  xi.,  14  Feb.,  1903,  p.  131. 

185.  Stallensthorne  (II.,  222,  par.  177). — Stalingthom 
is  in  Hockworthy  parish,  and  Bampton  Hundred,  and  consists 
of  some  75  acres,  separated  from  Hockford  by  Thomland,  an 
outlier  of  Huntsham.  It  appears  in  Domesday  as  Stanlinz,  and 
was  there  held  by  Odo,  son  of  Gamelin,  but  since  the 
Domesday  estate  consisted  of  some  164  or  more  acres,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  included  both  Stalingsthorn,  in  Hock- 
worthy, and  Thornland,  the  outlier  of  Huntsham.  In  13 16  in 
the  list  of  townships  appears  '*  Township  of  Hokeworthy  with 
Stanlynche,  Lege,  Hele,  hamlets  in  the  same,  Henry  de 
Berneville  is  lord  thereof."  Stanlinch  was  held  of  the  Honour 
of  Torington  as  were  all  Odo's  and  Tetbald's  estates,  but 
probably  in  socage,  as  the  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
fee-lists.  Oswald  J.  Reichbl. 

186.  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. — Can  any  of  your  readers 
inform  me  if  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans  (formerly  Miss 
Mellon,  the  celebrated  actress)  visited  Topsham  about  the 
year  1835,  and  if  so  what  was  the  occasion  of  her  visit  ? 

S.H.S. 

187.  HoNiTON  History. — Mr.  Daniel  Gould,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Honiton  in  1868,  collected  materials  for  a  history  of 
this  town.  He  died  12th  November,  1869.  Have  his  MSB. 
been  preserved  ?     If  so,  in  whose  hands  are  they  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  f.s.a. 
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188.  On  Some  Traditions,  still  current,  concerning 
THE  Robbery  and  Murder  of  the  Revd.  Gilbert  Yarde, 
M.A.,  for  36  years  Rector  of  Teigngrace,  at  Whiteway,  in  the 
parish  of  King's  Teignton,  in  the  year  1783,  in  the  71st  year 
of  his  age. 

Nearly  43  years  have  elapsed  since  I  went  into  residence 
in  the  vicarage  of  Dunsford,  and,  throughout  that  long  period, 
fragments  of  old  and  mostly  disjointed  tradition  relating  to  a 
crime,  which  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time  when  it  was 
committed,  have  occasionally  been  repeated  in  my  presence. 

First  one  person  and  then  another  has  more  or  less  directly 
alluded  to  some  incident  connected  with  that  crime  as,  on 
various  errands  bent,  I  have  traversed  the  fair  country  whicht 
watered  by  the  Teign,  is  situated  to  the  westward  of  the  lesser 
Haldon  hills. 

BafBed  in  several  resolute  attempts  to  obtain  not  only 
detailed  but  official  information  on  the  subject— yet  assured 
by  an  article  in  the  Exeter  Flying  Post  (May  ist,  1783)  of  their 
general  truth — I  now  venture  to  piece  together  the  stories  I 
have  heard,  in  the  hope  that  some  reader  of  this  note  may  be 
able  to  supply  that  accuracy  which,  of  necessity,  my  narrative 
must  lack. 

It  is  said,  then,  that  in  the  early  springtime  of  the  year 
1783,  and  during  the  long  incumbency  of  a  clergyman  named 
Becke,  who  was  Vicar  of  King's  Teignton  for  60  years 
(1748- 1 798),  there  was  staying  at  Whiteway,  which  was  his 
property,  an  old  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Gilbert  Yarde, 
whose  sister  was  married  to  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Becke. 

This  Mr.  Yarde  was  Rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Teigngrace,  his  wife  was  named  Elizabeth,  he  was  at  this 
time  70  years  of  age,  and  was  presumably  an  eighteenth 
century  squire-parson.  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
owner  of  Whiteway,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Yarde,  of  Chudleigh,  to 
whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  information.  He  probably 
farmed  his  Whiteway  property  himself,  and  resided  at 
intervals  both  there  and  at  Teigngrace,  but  I  do  not  know 
certainly  where  he  was  buried. 

Although  he  was  an  eighteenth  century  squire-clergyman, 
and  therefore,  according  to  our  present  estimate  of  progress, 
probably  ignorant  as  compared  with  ourselves,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  a  scholar,  for  when  John  Greenslade, 
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a  servant  whom  he  had  discharged,  applied  to  him  for 
a  character,  he  proposed  to  give  him  a  Latin  testimonial. 
Greenslade  wanted  a  recommendation  to  show  to  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  was  in  need  of  a  servant,  and  Mr. 
Yarde  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  not  only  give 
him  a  suitable  character,  but  that  it  should  be  written  in  a 
language  worthy  alike  of  the  occasion,  its  purport,  and  him- 
self. He  well  knew,  so  he  said,  the  gentleman  in  question, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  a  character  composed  in  the  Latin 
language  would  have  far  more  effect  upon  a  man  of  such 
classical  attainments  as  his  friend,  than  he  could  hope  to 
produce  by  means  of  any  common  testimonial  written  in  the 
ordinary  and  vulgar  vernacular  tongue. 

Greenslade,  who  was  a  boastful,  conceited  person,  ex- 
pressed himself  delighted  when  this  was  said  to  him,  and  his 
master,  who  had  many  excellent  reasons  for  dismissing  him, 
wrote  to  the  effect  (for  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
see  a  copy  of  the  character)  that  the  bearer  was  a  bragging, 
idle,  worthless  fellow,  and  this  any  one  who  was  so  ill-advised 
as  to  engage  his  services  would  quickly  discover  to  his  cost. 

Greenslade,  who  was  a  native  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet 
of  Luton,  carried  this  elegant,  classical  condemnation  of  him- 
self to  his  expected  employer,  without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth. 
He  was,  indeed,  greatly  elated  with  a  new  feeling  of  importance, 
and  an  added  sense  of  dignity,  and  he  conducted  himself 
accordingly.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappointment  when 
the  gentleman,  whose  service  he  desired  to  obtain,  told  him, 
with  a  somewhat  peculiar  smile,  that  he  was  afraid  he  would 
not  suit  him,  but  that  he  regretted  not  to  be  able  to  engage 
his  services. 

His  suspicions  aroused,  Greenslade  now  never  rested  until 
he  had  induced  somebody  competent  to  do  so  to  translate  Mr. 
Yarde's  Latin  character,  and  to  inform  him  of  its  meaning. 

Then  he  vowed  vengeance,  but  returned,  nevertheless,  to 
sleep  that  night  at  Whiteway. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  Mr.  Yarde's  attention  was 
aroused  by  the  loud,  persistent  crowing  of  a  cock.  He 
thought  that  he  had  never  heard  a  cock  crow  so  strangely 
and  defiantly  before — there  was  something  surely  peculiar, 
moreover,  in  the  note  of  the  bird.  He,  therefore,  went  out 
into  his  poultry  yard  to  investigate  the  phenomenon,  and  (not 
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being  able  to  identify  the  bird)  he  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
down  the  cart  track  which  connects  the  house  with  the  Hestow 
lane.  Then  again  the  cock  crowed  lustily,  and  the  sound 
seemed  to  come  from  the  hedgerow  beyond.  The  squire 
upon  this  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  Greenslade,  jumping 
up  from  the  shelter  of  the  ditch,  shot  him  fatally  in  the  head. 

It  appears  from  the  article  in  the  Flying  Post  that  Green- 
slade  robbed  him  of  twelve  guineas  and  of  a  remarkable 
watch,  and  then  retreated  without  having  been  seen.  Mr- 
Yarde  lived  for  three  hours,  but  did  not  regain  consciousness. 
He  left  a  widow  and  eight  children,  and  suspicion  naturally 
fell  upon  Greenslade,  in  whose  possession  the  watch  was 
afterwards  discovered.  A  little  later,  in  August,  17839 
Greenslade  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  erected  on  Little 
Haldon  above  Bishop's  Teignton,  where  now  the  Yeomanry 
are  accustomed  to  parade. 

I  have  been  told  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Chudleigh  that  a  man  who  had  committed 
a  murder  was  certainly  buried  at  Whiteway,  with  the  end  of 
the  rope,  which  still  encircled  his  neck,  exposed  to  view,  the 
better  to  identify  the  spot,  but  he  was  not  sure  that  this 
criminal  was  Greenslade,  nor  was  he  sure  whether  the  singular 
interment  was^carried  out  at  Whiteway  in  King's  Teignton,  or 
at  the  other  Whiteway  in  the  parish  of  Chudleigh. 

Although  not  strictly  relevant  to  the  story  of  Mr.  Yarde, 
yet  it  may  interest  the  students  of  the  past  to  know  that  an 
old  woman  still  lives,  or  has  only  very  recently  died  at  Chud- 
leigh, who  has  often  told  my  informant  that  she  remembers 
seeing,  as  a  child,  the  last  man  who  was  gibbeted  on  Haldon 
pass  through  Chudleigh  to  execution  in  a  cart.  Moreover,  it 
is  recorded  that  on  Nov.  7th,  1816,  the  fly  coach  on  its  way 
to  Plymouth  was  robbed  on  Whiteway  hill  on  Haldon  by  two 
footpads. 

If  it  be  permitted  to  moralise  on  the  story  of  Mr.  Yarde,  it 
would  seem  to  be  wiser  to  abstain  from  giving  unfavourable 
characters  to  bad  servants  in  a  language  not  generally  under- 
standable of  the  people,  but  to  be  contented  rather  with  the 
free  and,  under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  not  altogether 
inappropriate  use  of  the  homely  vernacular,  which  our  excellent 
forefathers  were  accustomed  to  describe  as  the  vulgar  tongue. 
And  we  may  further  possibly  reflect  with  advantage  that  a 
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quick  apprehension  of  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Nature  may 
sometimes  save  the  observer  from  the  perpetration  of  a  serious 
mistake.  If  the  learned,  but  unobservant,  owner  of  White- 
way  had  previously  paid  proper  attention  to  the  voices  ever 
audible  in  his  poultry  yard,  he  would  scarcely  have  been 
deceived  by  the  clumsy  imitations  of  a  Greenslade,  and, 
avoiding  the  fatal  ditch,  might  possibly  have  attained 
to  a  greater  age,  and  died  peacefully  in  his  bed.  It  is 
possible  to  be  unobservantly  inquisitive  and  to  investigate 
too  much. 

P.S. — The  Yarde  family  during  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  appears  to  have  lived  at  Crediton  and  at 
Bradley  near  Newton,  as  well  as  at  Whiteway  in  King's 
Teignton.  This  latter  property  still  belongs  to  the  family, 
although  it  is  tenanted,  for  the  second  or  third  generation,  by 
members  of  the  Soper  family,  now  represented  by  Mr. 
John  Soper.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  with 
the  usual  details  of  bordars  and  ploughs.  **  Formerly  it  was 
worth  I05. ;  now  it  is  worth  155.,  Witewei." 

In  1748  {King^s  Teignton  marriages)  we  find  : — "  Mr.  Chris- 
topher Becke,  Vicar  of  King's  Teignton,  July  21,  md.  Mrs. 
Mary  Yarde,  of  the  same  parish." 

King*s  Teignton  burials — 

July  30,  Gilbert  Yarde,  Esqre.,  aged  73,  1751. 

Nov.  3,  Edward  Yarde,  infant,  1763. 

Oct.  17,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Yarde,  83,  1777. 
Highiveek  burials — 

Gilbert  Yarde,  bd.  Aug.  31,  1759. 

Gilbert  Yarde,  bd.  Feb.  17,  1768. 

James  Yarde,  bd.  Feb.  5,  1775. 

No  mention  is  made  in  any  instance  of  untimely  death. 

The  present  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Devon — 
also  a  well-known  lawyer  and  coroner — neither  of  them  know 
where  to  look  for  records  of  eighteenth  century  executions. 
Nevertheless  the  tradition  (as  given  above)  still  lingers — ^the 
spot  where  the  squire  fell  and  the  spot  where  the  murderer 
was  hanged  are  still  remembered.  I  have  also  heard  that  a 
Yarde  of  Whiteway  extraction  refused  a  Bishopric  (Norwich) 
because  his  father  was  only  a  Dean  (Bristol). 

W.  H.  Thornton. 
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189.  Gold  Ring  Found  at  Frithelstock. — The  follow- 
ing letter  appeared  in  the  Nartk  Devon  Journal  of  the  3rd 
December,  1868.  Can  any  reader  of  Devon  Notes  S*  Queries 
throw  any  light  on  the  subsequent  history  of  the  ring,  or 
better  still,  give  information  as  to  its  present  whereabouts  ? 

George  M.  Doe. 

Sir, — At  Frithelstock,  some  years  since,  a  gold  ring  was  found  with  a 
diamond  in  the  centre,  now,  or  late  in  the  possession  of  C.  Spence,  Esq., 
at  the  Admiralty,  Devonport.  The  emblems  are  typical  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  our  Saviour,  Virgin  Mary,  and  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  In  a 
trefoiled  recess,  each  of  which  represents  one  of  the  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  is  a  beautiful  diamonds-cut  in  the  form  of  an  equilateral  triangle — 
and  signifying  Trinity.  On  one  side  are  the  Virgin  and  Infant  Jesus.  At 
the  back  of  the  ring  is  the  cinque-foiled  flower,  and  it  is  emblematical 
of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ.  The  other  device  represents  St.  Thomas 
a  Becket  celebrating  high  mass  before  an  altar,  on  which  lies  his 
mitre,  the  chalice,  etc.    Above  is  seen  a  sword  descending  on  his  head. 

This  Priory,  the  ruins  of  which  remain  near  the  church,  was  founded 
by  Sir  R.  Beauchamp,  for  secular  Augustine  Canons,  and  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Gregory,  and  St.  Edmund,  and  it  was  granted  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  Viscount  Lisle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  seems 
these  Canons  removed  from  Hartland  Abbey  and  settled  here. 

In  the  15th  year  of  Edward  I.  the  manor  of  Frithelstock  was  granted 
by  Robert  Beauchamp  to  Canons  of  the  Order  of  St.  George,  and  at  the 
dissolution  of  Monasteries  its  revenues  were  estimated  at  ;£  127  2S.  4d.* 

Some  40  years  since  a  coffin  in  Frithelstock  churchyard  was  opened, 
wherein  a  male  skeleton  was  discovered,  with  its  face  downwards, 
causing  some  persons  to  believe  that  premature  interment  had 
occurred.  This  idea  was  ridiculed  by  a  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Mercury^ 
who  maintained  that  a  body  could  not  turn  in  its  coffin,  and  that 
instantaneous  suffocation  must  ensue  in  such  a  lamentable  case.  This 
question  is  worthy  of  the  notice  of  physiologists  certainly.  This  living  is 
a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Barnstaple,  two  miles  distant 
from  Great  Torrington  West ;  and  in  1832  it  contained  632  inhabitants. 
The  church  was  then  in  the  patronage  of  Mrs.  Prudence  Johns,  in  whose 
family,  I  believe,  it  still  remains. 

There  is  a  charity  school  with  an  endowment  given  by  the  Gay 

family,  in  1735,  and  1743.    It  seems  that  the  Augustines  had  a  monastery 

at  Plympton,  and  cells  at  Azmouth,  Sidmouth,  and  Marsh,  near  Exeter. 

Their  nuns  had  priories  at  Canonleigh  and  Corn  worthy,  and  there  was  an 

alien  priory  at  Otterton.    In  Frithelstock  Church  are  memorials  of  the 

families  of  Dene,  Gay,  and  Lambe. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

(Signed)  Christopher  Cooke. 
London,  November  26th,  1868. 

*  Fredeletescoe  (FritheUtodc)  was  possessed  by  Ordulf ,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  and  by  Robert  Fitzivo*  under  Earl  of  Moreton,  when  Domesday  was  taken* 
In  s8az  this  parish  contained  loz  inhabited  houses,  with  io6  families  of  63a  persons. 
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190.  CoLONBL  Hugh  Bampfield's  Relict  :  EIings 
Teignton  Register. — **  Anno  Dom.  1684.  Hugh  Bamp- 
field,  Esq.,  and  Mary,  daughter  of  James  Clifford,  £sq., 
were  married  May  29."  "  Anno  Dom.  1685.  James  Cliffbrdf 
of  Ware,  Esq.,  was  buried  April  14." 

Inscription  on  two  Flagons, 

KiNGSTBIGNTON,    AnNO.    DoM.     1684. 

The  Gift  of  James  Clifford 
OF  Ware,  Esq. 
(Underneath  on  each  flagon  are  the  shield  and  crest  of  the 
Cliffords). 

Minutes  of  Disbursements  **  of  the  profit  of  the  imployment  of 
the  fiftie  pounds  given  to  ye  poore  of  this  parrish  for  ever  by 
.a  grave  religious  and  well  disposed  man."  For  1657  "  James 
Clifford  esquire,  and  John  Yarde,  junior,  deputie  to  Mrs. 
Grace  Hele,  Churchwardens,  Robert  Underhay  and  John 
Odle,  Overseers,*'  rendered  the  accounts. 

Also  in  1724  it  is  recorded  that  **  Mad""  Bampfeild  gave  to 
ye  use  of  the  poor  of  Kings  Teignton  the  sum  of  ten  pounds 
which  money  is  rec^  and  disbursed  with  the  money  in  the 
next  page." 

In  the  south  aisle  of  Kings  Teignton  Church  there  are 
two  tablets,  one  on  the  floor  recording  that 

Here  Lyeth  y*  Body  of 
Henry  Clifford  Esqr.  Dece- 
nded  of  y"*  Antient  and  no 
ble  Family  of  y«    Clifford* 
Some-time  Earles  of  Com 
berland,  who  Died  y*    2  ""^J^ 
of  March  Anno  Dni 

1635 
Here  Also  Lyeth  y*  Body 

of  James  Clifford  of  Ware 

Esqr  Eldest  Son  of  y'    Said 

Henry,  who  Died  y"    2  ^^ 

of  April  Anno  Dni  1685 

And  Also  Bridget  his 

wife  &c. 
The  other  tablet  is  on  the  wall,  and  records  that  this  James 
Clifford  had  one  son  who  died  at  the  age  of  18,  and  was  buried 
at  Kinsington,  and  one  daughter  married  to  Colonel  Hugh 
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Bampfield,,  son  of  Sir  Coplestone  Bampfield,  whose  marriage 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  gift  of  the  two  flagons  to 
the  churchy  and  who,  forty  years  afterwards,  gave  ten  pounds 
**  to  ye  use  of  the  poor  of  Kings  Teignton.** 

These  Kings  Teignton  records  are  sufficient  to  supply  a 
basis  for  corrections  of  one  or  two  well  known  books. 

A  new  issue  of  Spelman's  History  of  Sacrilege,  written  in 
the  17th  century,  and  published  in  1846,  with  introductory 
essay  and  notes,  arrived  at  a  second  edition  in  1853.  My 
criticism  refers  to  a  note  on  page  285  of  the  second 
edition,  where  it  is  stated  that  "the  heir  male  of  this 
stock  (Coplestone)  lately  djring  issueless,  left  his  lands  unto 
his  two  sisters,  married  into  the  families  of  Bampfylde 
and  Elford."  "From  the  former  stock  came  Colonel 
Hugh  Bampfylde,  who,  riding  swiftly  down  a  hill,  his 
horse  tripped  and  threw  him  with  such  violence  that  he 
fractured  his  skull.  '  Before  which  fatal  end,'  says  Prince, 
*  there  were  observed  some  unusual  foreboding  circum- 
stances.' "    "  His  son.  Sir Coplestone,  making  a  visit  to 

his  son's  relict,  said,  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  that  he 
should  never  more  go  thence  alive,  which  accordingly 
happened."  The  three  passages  are  printed  in  Spelman's 
book  as  quotations  from  Polwhele's  Devon,  pp.  35  and  125. 
Part  of  what  follows  might  be  rendered  unnecessary  if  I  were 
able  to  refer  to  Polwhele.  But  in  any  case  the  passages  as 
they  stand  in  this  edition  of  Spelman  convey  the  suggestions 
that,  (i)  Col.  Hugh  Bampfylde's  son  took  the  name  of 
Coplestone  as  a  surname;   that    (2)  this  son  of  Col.  Hugh 

B.  had  a  son  who  died  before  him ;    that    (3)    Sir  

Coplestone,  son  of  Col.  Hugh  B.,  paid  a  visit  to  his  son's 
widow. 

These  suggestions  are  all  erroneous.  The  mural  tablet 
mentions  Sir  Coplestone  Bampfield  as  the  father  of  Colonel 
Hugh.     If  we  may  read  **  His  father.  Sir  Copleston  "  instead 

of  "His  son.  Sir  Coplestone"  we  shall  correct  the 

three  mistakes.  For  Col.  Hugh  B's  son,  Sir  Coplestone 
Warwick  B.,  is  stated  {Burke's  Peerage)  to  have  died  in  1727, 
leaving  an  only  son  who  married  in  1742  and  died  in  1776. 

There  is,  then,  an  error  in  the  Spelman  note,  and  the  first 
conjecture  may  perhaps  be  that  the  name  of  Colonel  Hugh 
B's  elder  son,  Copleston,  has  been  substituted  for  that  of  his 
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younger  son  John.  But  John  died  in  1750,  leaving  a  son  who 
d.s.p.  in  1 791. 

We  go  back,  therefore,  to  the  first  Sir  Coplestone  Bampfield, 
father  of  Colonel  Hugh  B.  Hugh  Bampfield's  wife  was  a 
widow  before  Sir  Coplestone  died  in  1691.  So  there  is  room 
for  the  visit  referred  to  by  the  Spelman  note.  She  may  have 
been  a  widow  before  her  second  son  was  bom  in  that  same 
year.  The  period  in  which  a  visit  was  possible  is  limited  to 
the  later  months  of  1690  and  the  year  1691.  The  actual  date 
of  the  visit  in  question  must  have  been  1691. 

The  references  made  above  to  Burke's  account  of  the 
lineage  of  Lord  Poltimore  draw  attention  to  two  errors  therein 
made  concerning  Hugh  Bampfield's  marriage.  The  passage 
runs  thus : — 

''Hugh,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Hugh  Clifford, 
Esq.  (ancestor  of  the  Lords  Clifford  of  Chudleigh.)" 

We  have  already  quoted  the  inscription  in  Kings  Teign- 
ton  church  which  makes  her  the  daughter  of  James  Clifford. 
That  her  father  could  not  have  been  ancestor  of  the  Lords 
Clifford  pf  Chudleigh  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  Lord  Clifford  died  before  him  in  1673.  They  were 
second  cousins,  if  we  may  trust  the  Clifford  lineage  as  given  in 
Burke.  Perhaps  more  recent  editions  of  Burke  have  corrected 
these  two  mistakes. 

191.  An  Unidentified  Coat  in  Tiverton  Church 
(H.,  p.  196,  par.  155.) — Regarding  the  above  it  may 
interest  your  readers  to  know  that  in  Lyson's  Buckinghamshire^ 
under  Aylesbury  there  is  this  statement : — "  The  parish  church 
is  a  large  and  handsome  Gothic  structure,  but  contains 
little  that  is  remarkable.  There  is  a  monument  in  memory  of 
Sir  Henry  Lee's  lady  who  died  in  1584,  and  an  effigies  in  white 
marble,  dug  up  some  years  ago  in  the  ruins  in  the  church  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  and  supposed  by  Browne  Willis  to  be  that 
of  Sir  Robert  Lee,  who  died  in  1460.  The  arms  on  the 
surcoat  are  ** a  fesse  between  three  leopards*  faces'*  Later  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkes,  Alderman  of  London,  sold  his  interest 
in  the  church  property  to  Sir  William  Lee.  Leckhampstead 
and  Dinton  Churches  have  records  of  the  Lees  who  were 
related  to  the  Greenways,  vide  Lipscomb. 

£.  M.  Grbbnway. 
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192.  Repairs  to  Powdbrham  Castlb. — The  following 
account  relating  to  works  at  Powderham  Castle  is  preserved 
at  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  is  contained  in  a  paper  book 
of  eight  pages,  five  of  which  only  are  written  on,  and  is 
imperfect,  a  few  lines  at  the  top  of  each  page  being  frayed 
away.  The  date  is  the  31st  year  of  King  Henry  VIII 
(1539-40),  and  at  that  time  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown  by  the  attainder  of  Henry  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

Accounts,  etc.,  Exchequer  (Q.R.) 

Item  payed  to  Thomas  Bauson,  mas[on],  his  labor  with^ 

mete  and  drynke  att  his  owne  [charges]  vj  days  theliij*  vj<' 
the  same  weke  att  vij<^  the  day  J 

Item  payed  to  William  Carter,  mason,  for  his  labor  vj  days^ 

with  mete  and  drynke  att  his  owne  charges  the  samej-iij*  vj^ 
weeke  at  vij<*  the  day      ....  J 

Item  payed  to  John  Ayreton,  laborer,  for  his  labor  vj  days^ 
with  mete  and  drynke  att  hys  owne  charges  the  same  viij* 
wyke  att  vj**  the  day        ....  .J 

Item  payed  to  John  Cornyshe,  laborer,  for  hys  labor  vj  days^ 
att  hys  owne  charges  of  mete  and  drynke  the  samej-iij* 
weke  att  vj<>  the  day        ....  .J 

Item  payed  for  a  peyn  to  here  small  stanys  in  the  same  weke  j<^ 

Item  payed  the  same  tyme  for  ropys  for  the  scaffolds  .  iiij<> 

Item  payed  William  Sowmond  for  his  labor  and  mete  and^ 
drynke   iij   days  the  weke  then  next  foUowyng  attvij* 
viijd  by  the  day     .....  .J 

Item  payed  to  Thomas  [iij*  vj<*]  Tawman,  Thomas* 
[iij*  vj<*]  Sanson,  William  Carter  [iij*  vj**],  masons, 
for  ther  labor  and  mete  and  drynke  vj  days  att  vj<^  the 
day  eayche  of  them  .... 

Sm  xxxj»  v<* 

weke  after  Sent  Andrewys  day  payd  to  thej 

sayd  William  Townman,  mason,  for  his  labor  and  for  li*  iiij** 
hys  mete  and  drynke  ij  days  att  viij^  the  daye  .J 

Item  payd  to  the  same  Thomas  Tawman,  mason,  Thomas'^ 

Johnson,  mason,  and  to  William  Carter,  mason,  ttierl         -^ 
labor  and  for  ther  mete  and  drynke  vj  dayes  the  same  j       ^ 
weke  eayche  of  them  att  vij<>  the  day  . j 

Item  payd  to  John  [iij»]  Ayshton  and  to  John  [iij«]  Cor-' 
nyshe,  laborers,  for  ther  labor  and  for  ther  mete  and 
drynke  vj  dayes  the  same  weke  to  fine  the  masons 
eaiche  of  them  att  wj^  the  day      .  .  .  .^ 

Item    payed    to    Olyver    ,    the   quarryman,    for"! 

drawyng  of  a  hmidred  and  ij  semys  of  stonys  every  I    .,  ...m  ^u 
stone  a  seme  att  Peam  quarry  whiche  is  iij  mylys  and  j  ^       ^ 
more  from  Powderham  att  l^'  the  seme  . j 

Item  payd  to  the  same  Olyver  for  caryage  of  the  same^ 

stonys  from  the  quarry  to  Powderham  for  every  seme  j-xiiij*  x*  ob 
!<*  ob  .  .  ,  .  .J 


-X»    VJ 
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vj- 
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Item  payed  to  the  same  Olyver  for  xlvj  semys  of  ^^^'^'^^xxiii^* 
stonys  price  every  seme  ob  .  ./       ^ 

Item  payed  for  cariage  of  the  same  to  Powderham  for\  •,     --'^    .^ 
every  seme  i<*  ob  .  .  J 

Sm  liiij*  viij<>  ob 

Item  payed  to  the  same  Jamys  Ferrows  for \ 

for  trestylds  to  posse  the  wall  with  and  for    .    .    .    ./ 

Item  payed  to  the  same  Jamys  for  cariage  of    ....    .^ 
Tunnes  of  newe  ledde  from  Powderham  pole  to  thevxij** 
Castell  of  Powderham  with  his  carve  .  .J 

Item  payd  for  makyng  of  wode  and  for  caridge  of  the  same'\  ^^^ 
to  the  plummer  to  caste  the  ledd  •  ./ 

Item  payed  to  Robert  Gilbert  of  Powderham  for  his  labour^ 

to  fett  the  newe  ledde  at  Topshin  with  his  bote  and>xxij<i 
bryngyng  hit  to  Powderham  pole  .J 

Item  payd  to  the  same  Robert  Gylbert  for  his  ropys,  poleys^ 
and  other  takle  to  hawse  uppe  the  ledde  uppon  theVzij*' 
Castell  when  yt  was  cast  to  be  layed        .  .  .J 

Item  payed  to  Nicholas,  plamer,  and  to  Towman,  mason,\ 
for  ther  labor  and  ther  costs  rydyng  with  me  from  I 
Exetor  to  Powderham  to  see  the  dekey  of  the  housys  Ixij*" 
there  before  they  bargened  with  me  to  worke  uppon  | 
the  same      .•...../ 

Item  payed  to  John  Townsende  and  Nicholas  Tumplyn  for  \  ...^     .  .^ 
Ixxiij  quartars  of  lyme  att  vij**  the  quartar         .  .  j    ^^    ^*^ 

Item  payed  to  a  man  for  his  labor  to  warne  the  lymers  to^....^ 
bryng  more  lyme  when  ther  lyme  was  almost  don        •  j 

Sm  liiij" 

Item  payed  for  cariage  of  the  same  lede  from  Exetor  ^o)  .^^jm 
Topshin        ......  .j       ^ 

Item  for  castyng  of  the  same  ledde      ....  xxxj*  viij^ 

Item  payed  for  newe  castyng  of  the  olde  ledde  that  was^ 

taken  downe  from  the  Castell  of  Powderham  whiche  Vlxvj^  viij<' 

VV  A0       •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •! 

Item  payd  to  ij  carpynters  for  their  labor  in  hewyng  ot 
tymbeir  for  the  lytell  chamber  vought  [vaultl  att  Pow- 
derham v  days  the  weke  that  oure  lady  day  was  yn  att 
vij**  the  day  eayche  of  them 

Item  the  next  weke  then  foUowyng    they    wrought   iiij^j 

carpynters  the  hole  weke  att  vij^  the  day  cache  oHxiiij'  iiij^ 
them  ......  .J 

Item  payed  for  cariage  of  the  plumers  pan  home  and  ^^^^IviiH 
for  castong  of  the  ledde     .  .  .  .  .  1      " 

Item  payed  for  a  m«  of  ledde  naylys  .  vj*  viij«> 

Item  payed  for  ob  c  of  hatche  naylys  .  .  ij*  x^ 

Item  payed  for  xv**  of  sawdyer  for  the  worke  .  v* 

Item  payed  for  half  a  c  of  borde  naylys  .  .  v*" 

Sm  xvl"  v« 


Item  payd  to  ij  labormen  the  Monday  and 
the  weke  next  ensuyng  att  vj<>  the  daye 


inl  ••. 


xlij»  iij<* 
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Item  payed  to  a  nother  laborman  v  dayes  and  di  the  same^..,     ..-^ 
weke  att  vj<>  the  day  and  ij<^  the  half  day         .  ./  ^        ^ 

Item  one  laborman  wrought  there  with  the  plumer  ij  dayes\  ..^ 
before  Grists  Eve  att  vj<*  the  day  .  .  ./    ^ 

Item  payed  to  one  more  for  his  labor  and  mete  and  drynke\ 
a  daye  and  half  workyng  there  the  Cristmas  weke  that  I  ^ 
ys  to  say  Fryday  and  Saturday  before  the  xij^  day  att  | 
vj<>  the  day  ....../ 

Item  payed  for  my  costs  and  charges  in  rydyng  from  my 
house  to  Powderham  and  from  Powderham  to  Exeter 
to  provyde  ledde,  lyme  and  stonys  for  the  provysion  of 
the  same  reparycons  and  for  my  charges  abydynge 
there  to  provyde  workmen  and  all  other  necessary 
thyngs  about  the  same  att  iiij  severall  tymes       .  ., 

Sm  xxvij»  *> 

H.  MicHELL  Whitley. 

193.      "WiLLOUGHBY    QUARTERINGS "     (II.,    p.    220,    pat. 

174). — The  sixth  quarter  is  for  Glanville,  **A  chief  indented .'* 
Afford  also  brings  in  Valoins  and  Vescy.  W.W.R. 

194.  WiLLouGHBY  Arms  (II.,  p.  220,  par.  174.) — Carved 
on  one  of  the  oak  bench  ends  in  Bere  Ferrers  Church  is  a 
shield  bearing  the  arms  of  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  Lord 
of  the  Manor  and  patron  a.d.  1500.  On  taking  possession  of 
this  rectory  1875,  ^  found  in  the  cellar  some  very  old  glass, 
probably  from  the  church ;  amongst  it  a  shield  of  arms, 
imperfect,  but  corresponding  exactly  to  the  carving  aforesaid, 
viz. : — Grand  quarters :  ist.  Quarterly  i  and  ^  or^  a  cross 
erossUty  2  and  3  guks  a  cross  moline  (Willoughby  de  Broke). 
2nd,  Argent,  a  cross  fluery  gules  (Latimer).  3rd,  GuUs,  four 
fusUs  conjoined  in  fess  argent,  each  charged  with  an  escallop 
(Cheney).    4th,  Or,  on  a  chevron  gules  (Stafford). 

These  arms  are  to  be  found  in  a  iine  alabaster  altar  tomb 
in  Callington  Church,  Cornwall,  but  the  quartering  of  Stafford 
carries  thereon  a  bordure  engrailed. 

It  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Willoughby  who  married  the 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Edmund  Cheney  of  Broke,  Sir 
Robert  of  Broke,  who  became  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Bere  by 
his  marriage  with  Blanche,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John 
Champemoun,  and  who  was  created  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke  August  12th,  1492,  and  died  1502,  and  was  buried 
at  Callington. 

In  Bere  Ferrers  Church,  in  the  north  transept  (still  called 
the  Manor  aisle)  is  a  handsome  altar  tomb,  but  without  any 
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inscription  whatever,  and  with  six  shields  within  wreaths, 
but  without  arms.  Tradition  assigns  it  to  the  2nd  Baron 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  died  in  1522. 

In  my  notes  about  the  family,  I  find  that  in  a  secluded 
parish  in  Wilts,  West  Knoyle,  there  were  in  1859  two  shields 
at  the  end  of  the  dripstone  over  the  arch  of  the  priests'  door- 
way, one  the  achievement  of  Willoughby  de  Broke,  the  other, 
Quarterly  i  and  4  a  chevron  within  a  bordure  indented^  2  and  3  four 
fusils  in  fess.  In  1859  there  was  hanging  in  the  church  a 
hatchment  belonging  to  "  Richard  Willowby,"  Esq.,  who 
died  in  1739 :  Quarterly  1  and  4  fretty,  2  a  cross  engrailed^  3  an 
eagle  displayed^  over  all  a  shield  of  pretence  charged  with  a  chevron 
between  three  garbs;  this  latter  coat  was  also  impaled  with 
Mr.  Willowby's. 

It  is  curious  that  the  last  Archpriest  of  Bere  Ferrers  (for 
it  had  been  an  Archpresbytery  from  a.d.  1335)  was  Master 
William  Wyllughby,  who  died  1565,  and  whose  burial  is 
recorded  in  the  parish  register. 

With  regard  to  the  twenty  quarterings  in  the  shield  of 

arms  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  shield  at  Nettlecombe 

Court,  may  not  No.  17  be  really  that  of  Carminow  ?     In  the 

east  window  of  the  church  at  Bere  Ferrers  the  cognizance  of 

Carminow  constantly  appears,  Gules  a  bend  or,  the  founder,  Sir 

William  Ferrers,  having  married  Matilda  Carminow,  and  on 

the  Ferrers  line  becopiing  extinct,  the  manor  passed  by  female 

descent  to  the  Champernownes,  and  through  them  to  Lord 

Willoughby  de  Broke. 

Frederic  T.  W.  Wintlb. 

195.  Miss  Gibbons. — Any  particulars  will  be  welcomed 
about  Miss  M.  S.  Gibbons,  who  wrote,  at  least,  three  chatty 
Devon  books.  We  Donkeys  in  Devon  (1886),  We  Donkeys  on 
Dartmoor y  and  We  Donkeys  on  the  Coast  of  Devon  (1887).  ^^  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  last  she  writes,  "  We  hope,  if  our 
life  and  health  be  spared,  they  (our  readers)  will  again  be 
ready  to  accompany  us  on  next  year's  tour  when  we  intend  to 
introduce  them  to  other  places  in  Devon,  and  perhaps  pass 
over  the  border  into  Cornwall."  Was  this  promise  fulfilled  ? 
Was  Miss  Gibbons  Devon-born?  When  did  she  die,  and 
where  was  she  buried  ? 

T.  Cann  Hughes,  m.a.,  p.s.h. 
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196.  A  Note  on  Joanna  Southcott  and  hbr  Passports 
TO  Hbavbn. — One  of  these  curious  documents  fell  into  my 
hands  a  few  years  ago,  and  as  I  believe  that  the  number  of 
them  still  surviving  is  but  small,  I  am  sending  you  a  photo- 
graph of  it,  which  may  interest  your  readers. 

Joanna  was  a  native  of  Gittisham,  and  was  baptized  at 
Ottery  St.  Mary  on  6th  June,  1750.  She  was  of  humble  but 
respectable  origin,  and  spent  several  years  in  domestic  service 
in  Honiton,  Exeter  and  the  neighbourhood.  She  was  an 
attendant  at  the  Cathedral,  and  eventually  joined  the 
Wesleyans  in  1791,  as  she  said,  by  Divine  command.  After 
a  serious  illness  she  went  in  1792  to  Plymtree  to  recruit,  and 
while  there  began  to  pen  "  prophecies  "  and  to  "  seal  up  "  her 
writings,  using  an  oval  seal  which  she  had  accidentally  found, 
and  which  bore  two  stars  and  the  initials  '*  I.S."  She  had 
controversies  with  the  Bishop  and  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  as  to 
her  miraculous  and  prophetical  powers,  and  gained  a  consider- 
able number  of  supporters.  In  1798  she  moved  to  Bristol, 
and  in  1801  began  to  publish  books  of  prophecies  and  warning, 
which  were  eagerly  bought  by  her  followers.  In  1802  she 
moved  on  to  London,  and  at  Paddington  began  "  sealing  the 
faithful,"  issuing  *'  certificates  for  the  millenium ; "  and  it  is 
one  of  these  so-called  passports  of  which  I  send  you  the 
photograph.  She  is  said  to  have  sold  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  of  them,  some  at  125.,  but  most  of  them  at  a  guinea ; 
and  she  continued  the  sale  until  a  woman  named  Mary  Bate- 
man,  to  whom  she  had  sold  one,  was  banged  at  York  in  1809 
for  murder.  In  181 3  the  first  announcement  was  made  that 
she  was  to  become  the  mother  of  Shiloh,  who  was  to  be  born 
in  the  following  year.  She  fell  ill  in  March,  1814.  In  Sep- 
tember a  crib  was  bought  at  the  price  of  ;^2oo,  and  a  pap- 
spoon  at  ;^ioo  for  the  expected  child,  and  a  Bible  prepared 
for  him  as  a  birthday  present.  She  died  of  dropsy  on  27th 
December,  1814,  at  38,  Manchester  Street,  London,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  John's  Wood  on  ist  January,  1815.  Her  tomb- 
stone was  shattered  by  the  great  gunpowder  explosion  on  the 
Regent's  Park  Canal  in  1874.  ^^  seems  somewhat  uncertain 
whether  she  was  entirely  an  impostor, .  or  whether  she  was  to 
some  extent  misled  by  the  flattery  of  her  fanatical  followers, 
and  by  the  morbid  working  of  disease  in  body  and  mind. 
Some  of  her  believers  would  not  give  up  hopes  of  her  early 
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resurrection,  even  if  they  accepted  the  fact  of  her  death  ;  and 
it  is  not  quite  certain  that  some  do  not  even  to  this  day 
survive  who  have  faith  in  her  pretensions.  Even  in  Devon- 
shire superstitions  die  hard ! 

Poor  Joanna  was,  no  doubt,  an  ignorant,  unlearned  fanatic 
at  best ;  her  writings  were  mere  incoherent  rhapsodies,  and 
she  would  probably  have  remained  in  local  insignificance  if 
she  had  not  been  "taken  up"  for  their  own  purposes  by 
credulous  or  knavish  busybodies,  who  worked  upon  her  weak- 
nesses and  pushed  her  into  a  very  unenviable  notoriety. 

F.  B.  Dickinson. 

197.  Worthy. — The  definition  of  the  ending  "  worthy  ** 
as  "b,  protected  homestead  or  group  of  homesteads,'*  by  Mr.  R. 
Pearse  Chope,  in  his  most  interesting  and  suggestive  contribu- 
tions on  King  Alfred  and  Devonshire,  is  a  little  confronted  by 
the  names  Galsworthy  and  Goldsworthy,  signifying  presum- 
ably ^*  homestead  of  the  Gael,  Gaul,  or  foreigner."  Home- 
steads of  foreigners  would  hardly  be  protected  by  the  Saxons. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  supply  supplementary  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  fusion  between  the  races,  Saxons  and  West 
Welsh  in  the  county  ?  Was  it  consummated  by  extermina- 
tion, or  by  a  more  gentle  method  ?  Were  the  men  killed  and 
the  women  preserved,  or  both  killed,  or  neither  ?  To  all 
Devonians  this  question  of  fusion  is  of  vital  interest,  for  it  is 
at  the  root  of  their  distinctive  character ;  if,  as  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  supposing,  we  have  a  right  to  a  distinctive  character. 

I  cordially  echo  Mr.  Pearse  Chope's  suggestion  that  the 
Devonshire  Association  should  make  arrangements  for  taking 
anthropometrical  measurements  ;  and  add  the  rider  that  they 
should  gather  statistics  of  eyes,  hair,  and  other  points,  which 
would  serve  for  comparison  with  statistics,  unfortunately  not 
hitherto  taken  in  other  counties.  John  Galsworthy. 

198.  Inventory  op  the  Goods  of  Hbnery  Hampshire, 
OF  HoNiTON,  1690. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  an  inventory 
of  the  trade  and  domestic  goods  of  a  tradesman  of  Honiton, 
dated  1690.  The  onginsd,  penes  me,  is  written  on  a  parchment 
roll,  7  feet  8  inches  long  by  5  inches  broad,  and  is  of  interest 
from  several  points  of  view,  (i.)  It  contains  a  number  of 
names  of  persons  belonging  to  Honiton  and  neighbourhood. 
(2.)    A   complete  list  of   household  furniture  and   fittings* 
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(3.)  The  machinery  and  stock-in-trade  of  a  local  manufac-* 
turer  of  tobacco.  The  details  do  not  require  any  extended 
description,  but  a  few  foot-notes  have  been  added  where 
deemed  necessary. 

T.  N.  Brushfibld,  m.d. 

"Bn  5nventOt12  of  the  goods  and  Chatties  of  Henery  Hampshire  of 
Honiton  in  the  County  of  Devon  Marchant  late  Deed  taken  and  appraised 
by  William  Levermore  Apothecary  James  Sheppard  Gent'  and  ffrancis 
Glanvill  Cordwiner  the  nine  and  Twentieth  Day  of  September  Anno 
Dms  1690.    As  followeth  >— 


9ltl|>*  His  Weareing  Apparrell... 

In  Money  by  Him 

Several!  peeces  of  broad  Gold  to  the  Valine  of     ... 

In  Silver  in  Moneyes  nombred  ... 

More  Moneyes  ...  ...  ...  .-.  ... 

ffoure  Little  gold  rings... 
In  Silver  plate 

Bills  and  Bondes 

One  Debt  on  Bond  from  Thomas  Southcott  Esq'  of  50^ 

Arreare  Interest  for  the  same    ... 

One  Debt  on  Bond  from  Thomas  Guningham  of  05^ 

One  Debt  on  Bond  from  AUice  Spiller  wid^  of  4^ 

One  Debt  on  Bond  from  Samuell  Hall  of  o^ 

One  Debt  of  Twenty  ponndes  from  PhilHp  Prince  Gent'  on 

^^vjnu  •••      •••      •••      •••      ■••      ••• 

One  Debt  on  Bond  from  Richard  Amos  [?]  of  021*  15s 
One  Debt  on  Bond  from  Edward  Channon  of  10** 
One  Debt  on  Bond  from  John  Anning  of  60^* 
One  Debt  on  Bond  from  John  Gollsworthie  and  Elizabeth 
his  wife  of  05^    ... 

One  Debt  of  02*  from  Edward  H    [?]  on  Bonds 

One  Debt  on  Bond  from  Thomas  Marwood  of  31^  lo* 
One  Debt  on  Bond  from  William  Boiler  of  15**     ... 
One  Debt  on  Bond  from  George  Clapp  of  30^  on  Bond    ... 
One  Debt  from  John  Clapp  of  10^  on  Bond 
One  other  Debt  from  John  Clapp  of  20^  on  Bond 
One  Debt  of  20"  from  Gilbert  ffry  Gent*  on  Bond 
fiFor  Interest  for  the  same 

Severall  Debts  and  Sames  of  Money  due  to  the  Intestate  by 
contract  &c  ^?]  Allsoe  ffor  Book  Debts  &  for  Arrear 
Rent  amounting  to  in  the  whole  the  snme  of 
The  Lease  of  the  House  Messuage  &  Severall  other 
Messuages  and  one  close  of  Land  called  Culwarhey 
of  the  Inhenritance  of  John  Ashford  Esq'  in  Honiton 
aforesd  for  the  Remd'  of  a  Terme  of  ninety  nine 
Yeares  Determinable  on  the  severall  Deathes  of 
Patience  Humphrey  Wid<>  &  Henery  Humphrey  her 
Sonne  Valued  att  ... 
One  other  Lease  of  one  field  &  Bame  of  the  Inhenritance 
of  S'  William  Courtenay  Scituate  in  Honiton  afore- 
said for  the  Remaind'  of  ninety  nine  yeares  Deter> 
minable  on  the  Severall  Deathes  of  the  said  Patience 
and  Anne  Humphrey  her  Daughter  Vallued  att 
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One  other  Lease  of  a  ffeild  called  Greene  close  att  Ottery 
Moore  of  the  landes  of  Mr.  Chard  in  Honiton  for  the 
Remaind'  of  ninety  nine  yeares  Determinable  on  the 
Death  of  William  Clarke  onely  Vallued  att    ...  ...      28    00    00 

In  the  Shopp  and  ware  House  Severall  Sortes  of  Tobacco 

(i)  amounteing  in  the  whole  att  505o>>  att  9^  p  11     ...     190    02    00 

In  the  Closett 
The  Intestates  Bookes ... 
Two  little  Swordes 

In  the  Parlo'  Chamber 
One  Standing  Bedstead  &  ffeather  bedd    performed   (2) 

w^    purple    Curtaines    8c   Valiants    w^    a    Quilt    & 

Blanketts  &c         ...  ...  ...  ..•  ... 

One  Trundle  Bedstead  8c  a  paire  of  Blanketts 

Three  leather  Trunkes  foure  ffraile  Chaires  (3)  one  Close 

Stoole  one  Livery  Table 
One  lookeing  Glass  a  parcell  of  Cloame  ware  (4)  one  side 

Table  Cloth  &  Carpett 
One  Carbine   ...  ...  .-.  ...  ... 

In  the  ffore  Chamber 

One  Standeing  Bedstead  8c  ffeather  bedd  performed  w^  Sad 
colour  Searge  Curtaines  8c  Vallantes  w<*>  one  Rugge 
Blanketts  &  Counterpane  Six  Chaires  of  the  same       ...       12    00    00 

One  Wallnutt  Chest  of  Drawers  8c  lookeing  Glass  of  the 

same        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •■•      03    00    00 

Two  Elbow  Chairs  of  timber     ...  ...  ...  ...      00    10    00 

One  pair  of  Andoggs  brass-fire  pan  8c  Tonges  one  paire  of 
Bellowes  one  Iron  firepan  &  l^ongs  One  lattin  Candle- 
sticke  Six  China  Dishes       ...  ...  ...  ...      00    19    06 

One  Mapp  one  little  Trunke  Two  Callico  window  curtains 

Six  Cushions  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      00    10    00 

One  Table  Carpett       ...  ...  ...  ..  ...      00    10    00 

In  the  Buttery  Chamber 

One  Standeing  Bedstead  8c  ffeather  Bedd  performed  with 

old  Curtains  &  Valiants  Rugg  and  Blanketts  ...  ...      03    05    00 

Twelve  New  Searges   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      21    00    00 

One    Hanging   press  one    Wainscott    Chest  two  leather 

Trunkes  two  Joint  Stooles  ...  ...  ...      01    07    00 

In  the  Shopp  Chamber 

Two  Standeing  Bedsteads  one  ffeather  Bedd  performed 
with  old  Curtaines  8c  Valiants  Ruggs  &  Blanketts  and 
one  Connterpane   ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      05    00    00 

Three  old  Leather  Trunkes  two  Oaken  Chestes  three  Boxes 
one  Side  Table  &  Carpett  One  little  Chair  8c  Stoole  & 
One  Lookeing  Glass  ...  ...  ...  ...      01    13    06 

One  old  paire  of  Blew  Curtaines  ...  ...  ...      01    00    00 

In  the  Garrett 

One  Halfe  Head  Bedstead  8c  ffeather  Bed  performd  ...      01    05    00 

A  parcell  of  Tobacco  pipes         ...  ...  ...  ...      01    00    00 

One  Half  Hoggshead  a  pcell  of  Shelves  &  other  Lumber  ...      00    10    00 

In  the  Parlour 

One  round  Table  &  Side  Table...            ...  ...  ...  01  05  00 

Eight  Turkey  worke  Chaires     ...           ...  ...  ...  02  00  00 

Six  Leather  Chaires     ...            ...           ...  ...  ...  01  04  00 

One  Greene  Chaire  and  a  Childes  Chaire  ...  ...  00  04  00 
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Three  gray  Carpetts  ft  one  other  Capett  [sic,']  ft  one  side 

Table  Carpett 
One  paire  of  Andirons  and  Doggs  faced  w     Brass 

\^ilw  V^lvWK  •••  •••  ••«  •••  •••  ••• 

One  Glass  Cage  (5)  ft  Glasses 

The  12  Cesars  with  5  Mapps  and  other  pictures    ... 

One  Brass  Diall  ...  ... 

In  the  Kitchin 

Sizteene  Pewter  Dishes  and  one  pewter  Bason  cont'  117^  ... 

Two  Dozen  ft  halfeof  Pewter  plates 

ffiue  Brass  potts  cont*  124^ 

Three  Brass  Skilletts    ... 

One  other  pewter  Bason 

One  Warmeing  pann  ... 

Two  Brass  Ladles  one  Brass  Chalfendish  two  Brass  Kettles 
three  Brass  Candlesticks  one  case  of  knives  Two 
pewter  Candlesticks  thre  Dozen  of  Trenchers  six  pewter 
Porrengers  one  pewter  Tankard  Two  flesh  fforkes  One 
Iron  Dripping  pan  three  Spitts  two  grid  irons  flue 
Crookes  (6)  ffoar  Iron  candlesticks  One  Brass  Sconce 
the  [sic.']  lattin  Candlesticks  one  lattin  Candlebox  One 
Brass  Jack  ft  weightes  one  Iron  Candlestick  Three 
stileing  Irons  (7)  One  paire  of  Iron  Doggs  An  Iron  ffire 
Shovell  ft  two  paire  of  tongs  One  Iron  ffender  One 
ffryeing  pan  One  Rack  one  Table  Board  One  Settle 
three  Joint  Stooles  One  little  side  table  One  Cup  Bord 
ffour  Chaires  Half  a  Dozen  of  fine  earthen  Dishes  ft 
other  Small  Vtensills  A  paire  of  Billows         ...  ...      06    08    04 

In  the  Buttery 

Seaven  Barrells  two  lattin  panns  one  Dresser  ^oard  one 
Collonder  One  Cleaver  ft  Chopping  Knife  two  Gibbs  (8) 
One  Salting  Tubb  two  paire  of  pott  Hangers  (9)  one 
Brandice  (10)  A  paire  of  Andirons  one  Timber  ffunnell  (?) 
Two  Dish  Cages  (11)  Six  Dozen  of  Glass  Bottles  Six 
Cloame  plates  ft  other  Small  Vtensills  with  Bread 
Beare  and  other  provisions  in  all     ...  ...  ...      04    05    00 

In  the  Brew  House 

One  ffumace  One  Brewing  Tubb  One  Trendle  (12)  £Bve 
Tubbs  one  Coope  (13)  on6  other  Tubb  three  Bucketts 
Tray  one  Still  Two  Gibbs  in  all        ...  ...  ...      03     19    06 

In  the  Inner  Buttery 

Two  Gibbs  one  Salter  and  Three  Shelves  all         ...  ...      00    05    00 

In  the  Brewhouse  Chamber 

A  Tobacco  Engine  (14)...  ...  ■.  ...  ...      05    00    00 

Six  leather  Bucketts     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      00    12    00 

One  Bridle  two  Saddles  one  pair  of  Gambadoes  (15)  one 
paire  of  Styrrups  Two  little  workeing  Boards  Two 
Tubbs  two  Boxes  all  ...  ...  ...      01    00    00 

In  the  Workehouse  Chamber 

One  Cider  Hoggshead  One  Barrell  three  Bundles  of  Laths 
One  press  one  workeing  Board  One  fforme  Seaven 
Tobacco  Hoggsheads  Twelve  Reame  of  white  paper 
three  Barrells  One  Iron  Barr  Two  Roll  Boxes  ft  foure 
Iron  Rings  in  all    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      03    15    08 
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In  the  Workehouse 

Two  Tobacco  Engines  with  their  appurtencs 
Two  Dozen  of  Press  Boxes  One  Tobacco  press  One  Other 
workein^  Board  one  Tray  Two  Hammers  One  Trunke 
Two  Tobacco  Hoggs  heades  three  Tubbs  two  Barretls 
Six  Sieves  a  Cutting  Board  two  Boxes  in  all ... 

In  the  New  Workehouse 

Eighteene  Tobacco  Hogsheads  one  pile  of  Hard  wood  all... 

In  the  Barne 

Thirty  Seaven  Tobacco  Hoggsheades  one  paire  of  Great 
Scales  and  Weights  Timber  Boardes  Luggs  and  other 
Lumber  in  all        ...  ...  ...  ...  .•• 

In  the  Barn- worke- House 

One  press  Two  Tobacco  Hoggs  Heades  foure  Beames  w* 
Timber  Luggs  &  other  Lumber  in  all 

In  the  SUble  &  the  Co 

Ten  Timber  Boardes  half  a  Hundred  of  Reed  (16)  Hard 
Wood  &  faggotts  &  other  Luml)er  ft  a  wheel  Barrow  all 

In  the  Shopp 

Six  Hoggsheados  ten  Boxes  A  Cabbinet  one  Counter  Two 
Joint  Stooles  ffoure  paire  of  Scales  and  Weights  30 
gross  of  pipes  shelves  paper  &  Twine  with  other  small 
vtensiiis  ...  •..  •••  •••  •••  ... 

In  Severall  Chambers 

20  paire  of  Sheetes       ...  •••  ...  ...  ••• 

7  Board  Cloths  ...  .••  •••  •••  ••• 

4  Dozen  of  Napkins 

Other  Table  linning  ft  Bed  lining  ft  linning  of  all  sorts     ... 

One  Debt  Due  from  William  Bartlett  for  which  his  goodes 

are  obliged  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••• 

j\  fliare  ■•.  •*•  •••  •••  «••  ••> 

A  Watch  Defective 

Debts  Desperate  (17)  by  contract  ft  for  Rent 

Desperate  Debts^on  Bond  from  Phillip  Oake  Andrew  Lake 

John   Croot   Josias    Searle   Thomas    Blampin    Moses 

Abbott  ft  John  Barber 

Sm  total      ...  ... 

Wm  Levermorel 

Jas  Sheppard      J-Appraysor* 

Francis  Glanvilll 

Lett  this  Inventory  be  Exhibited 


04    00    00 

03    06    00 
01    13    04 


05    03    00 


02    10    00 


03    15    00 


05  07  10 

10  00  00 

01  08  00 

01  10  00 

02  00  00 

30  00  00 

04  00  00 

01  00  00 

41  ID  00 

64  17  06 

1823  O  06 


Patience  Humphry 


(I.) 


Tobacco.    Does  the  cost  per  lb.  in- 
clude the  exdae  duty  ? 

Performed,  complete.    A  Devon  term 
according  to  HtalliwelL 

Frail  chair»  a  rush  bottom  chair. 

Cloame,  earthenware. 
(5.)  Glass  cagCt  a  basket  or  open  wood 
frame  for  holding  fflass  ware,  etc. 

Crookes,  a  chain  suspended  in  a  chim- 
ney for  holding  boilers  (Halliwell.) 


(a.) 

(3) 
(4) 


(6.) 


(7.)  Stiieing^  irons,  tor  ironing^  linen. 
(8.)  Pothan^ers,  pothooks. 
(9.)  Gibbs,  iron  hooks. 
<io.)  BrandUce,  a  tripod  stand  for  holdingr 
a  pot  over  a  fire. 


(ix.)  Dish  cag«,  vfdlr  srl**>  cage. 

(is.)  Treadle,  a  brewer's  cooler,  an  oval 

tub  for  scalding  pigs. 
(13.)  Coope,  a  baaket. 
(14.)  Tobacco  engine,  nuiduBe  for  catting 

tobacco. 
(15.)  Gambadoes,  leather  cases  to  preserve 

the  legs  from  dust,  etc,  when  riding. 
(16.)  Reed,  hand-thatched  straw  used  tor 

thatdiing. 
(17.)  Desperate,  bad,  hopeless.   InHobbes' 

LeviaihoH  (1641)  is  thw  paragn^ : 

"  The  estate  ot  a  desperate  debtor" 

(L.  xi.  4a) 
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199.  CoPLBSTON,  Bradford,  and  Forde  (II.,  p.  144, 
par.  107.) — In  reply  to  Mr.  Copleston's  query,  John  Brad- 
ford, of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  clerk,  and  Elizabeth  Ford,  of 
the  same,  were  granted  licence  to  be  married  at  Newton 
St.  Cyres,  the  said  John  Bradford  with  John  Bradford, 
of  Newton  St.  Cyres,  clerk,  entering  into  bond  for  £7,00^ 
Jan.  24th,  161 1  (Bp.  £xeter*s  Act  Book).  On  comparing 
Dr.  01iver*s  list  of  Newton  St.  Cyres  Vicars  with  the 
list  of  Bradford  graduates  in  Foster's  Alumni  Oxonienses^  we 
have:  John  Bradford  admitted  Vicar  of  Newton  St.  Cyres 
26  Oct.,  1576,  buried  8  Feb.,  1618 ;  John  Bradford,  b.a.,  1610, 
M.A.  1S18,  Vicar  of  Harpford  1616,  admitted  to  Newton  St. 
Cyres  8  June,  16 19,  Prebendary  of  Cutton  16 19- 1642.  These 
would  be  the  Bradfords  mentioned  in  the  marriage  licence. 
Next  in  the  chain  comes  Robert  Bradford,  matriculated  at 
Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon.,  2  Dec.,  163 1,  aged  19  (as  son  of  John, 
of  Newton,  Devon,  sacerdos.),  b.a.  1633,  m.a.  1636,  Vicar  of 
Newton  St.  Cyres  1642-1667;  bd.  20  Ap.,  1667.  On  the 
cession  of  Edward  Northmore  John  Bradford  was  admitted 
6  July,  1674.  ^^  matriculated  at  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon.,  1668, 
age  16,  as  son  of  Robert,  of  Newton  St.  Cires,  minister; 
b.a.  1671,  M.A.  1674,  Vicar  until  his  death,  23  July,  1702. 
John  Bradford  admitted  2  Jan.,  1703,  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  matriculated  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon.,  1698,  aged  18; 
B.A.  1701,  M.A.  1704,  bd.  at  Newton  St.  Cyres,  20  July,  1728. 
This  last  would  be  the  father  of  Anne,  wife  of  Edward 
Copleston,  and  great-grandson  of  the  prebendary. 

Elizabeth  Forde,  who  married  the  Rev.  John  Bradford  in 
161 1,  was  a  sister  of  my  ancestor,  Emanuel  Forde,  of  Honiton 
and  Ottery,  who  presented  John  Ford  to  Northleigh  in  1632. 
Anne  Ford,  another  sister,  married  William  Drake,  of 
Harpford,  a  cousin  of  John  Drake,  of  Ash.  Edward  Forde , 
of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  yeoman  ;  will  dated  5  May,  1630,  gives : 
*•  Item,  to  William  flford,  my  eldest  brother,  my  silver  salt  and 
six  great  silver  spoones,  one  great  booke  commonly  called  the 
Book  of  Marters,  my  gowne,  etc.  Item,  I  doe  give  to  Elizabeth 
Bradford,  my  eldest  sister's  daughter,  my  second  best  table 
cloth,  etc.  Item,  to  Margaret  Drake,  my  second  sister's 
daughter,  one  diaper  table  cloth  and  one  dozen  napkins. 
Item,  I  doe  give  unto  my  brother,  Emanuel  fiord,  £^  in  lieu 
of  £s  which  he  doth  say  I  owe  him.     Item,  I  doe  give  him 
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my  fower  needle  wrought  cushions.  Item,  I  doe  give  unto 
my  cozens,  Edward  Bradford  and  Richard  fFord,  all  my 
schoole  books,  such  as  bee  Greek  and  Lattin  and  203  in 
Englishe,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them  by  my  overseers. 
Item,  I  do  give  unto  the  said  Edward  Bradforde  and  my  cosen 
Thomas  fford,  my  godchildren,  25  6d  apeece.  Item,  I  give 
to  Richard  fford  in  Towne  my  old  cloake.  Item,  I  doe  give 
to  Nathaniel  fford,  my  brother,  all  my  dead  plough  stuffe,  my 
horses,  husbandry  tools,  ladders,  harrowes  and  dragge. 
Residue  to  my  loving  sister  Priscilla  fford,  sole  executrix. 
The  foresaid  William  fford  and  Emanuell  fford,  my  brothers, 
to  be  my  overseers.  Wit.,  Jas.  Saunder,  Nic.  Blewett. 
Codicil  28  May,  1630,  in  presence  of  William  Drake,  Wm. 
fford,  gent.,  and  Priscilla  fford.  Testator  had  granted  his 
dwelling  house  in  Ottery  to  his  brother  Emanuel  for  a  certain 
term  with  remainder  to  Nathaniel.  Certain  goods  to  remain 
in  the  house  to  the  use  of  Emanuel  and  Nathaniel.  Proved 
Arch.  Court,  Exon,  15  June,  1630.     Inventory,  £i6i  9s  2^." 

Richard  fforde  **  in  Towne,"  named  in  the  will  of  Edward, 
of  Ottery,  was  a  son  of  Emanuel,  and  left  riverside  property 
to  Christ's  Hospital.  In  his  will  (P.C.C.  1672)  he  styles 
himself  citizen  and  draper  of  London,  though  in  1647  ^^  made 
allegation  for  a  marriage  licence  of  his  brother,  Andrew  fford, 
of  Honiton,  gent.,  as  Richard  fford,  of  AUhallow's,  Bread 
Street,  London,  gent.  (Alleg.  M.L.  Faculty  Office  Abp.  Cant.). 
In  Offwell  Church,  near  Honiton,  is  a  memorial  to  John 
fford,  of  Offwell,  gent.,  d.  1729  (son  of  Andrew  Ford  and  wife 
Grace,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Rodden)  and  Mary 
his  wife,  daughter  of  Nicholas  Fry,  of  Cotleigh,  gent.  It  bears 
the  arms  of  Ford,  of  Foidmore,  impaling  Fry,  of  Yarty. 
Mary  Ford,  their  daughter,  married  Richard  Upham,  son  of 
Rev.  Thos.  Upham,  rector  of  Combpyne  (his  wife  Eliz., 
daughter  of  Edwd.  Rowe,  vicar  of  Axmouth),  and  brought 
in  a  Royal  descent  through  Fry,  Yard,  Hele,  Strode,  and 
Courtenay.  At  the  death  of  my  great  great  grandfather, 
John  Ford  Upham,  of  Offwell,  in  1820,  his  Ford  inheritance 
at  Offwell  was  sold,  and  then,  or  subsequently,  purchased  by 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Copleston,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Bradford 
Copleston  and  grandfather,  I  believe,  of  the  present  esteemed 
rector  of  Offwell. 

Rbynbll  Upham. 
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200.      COPLBSTON    aND    BRADFORD    FAMILIES    (II.,    p.     I44, 

par.    107). — Perhaps    the  following  notes  on   the   Bradford 
family  may  be  of  interest  to  Mr.  Copleston.     <*  John  Bradford  '* 
occurred  so  frequently  in  my  notes   on   the  incumbents  of 
Devon  parishes  that  I  tried  to  differentiate  the  various  Johns. 
The  information  here  given  is  gleaned  from  many  sources; 
Foster's  Alumni  OxonienseSy  Oliver's  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities^ 
Probate  Court  Calendars,  and  parish  registers. : — 
John  Bradforde,  Ch.   Ch.,  Oxon,  b.a.,   1575;  m.a.,   1591  ; 
Vicar,  Newton   St.    Cyres,    26    Oct.,    1576 ;  Preb. 
Cutton,  27  Jan.,  1584-5;  perhaps  held  Ashreigney 
from  1591,  d.  30  Dec,  1618  ;  believed  to  be  father  of 
John  and  William. 
John  Bradford,  Exeter  Coll.,  Oxon,  b.a.,  1610;  m.a.,  1618  ; 
Minister  (Chaplain  Priest),  Ottery  St.  Mary,  1611-16  ; 
Vicar  Harpford  and  Ven  Ottery,  161 6;  Newton  St. 
Cyres,  1619  ;  Preb.  Cutton,  1619  ;  Will,  as  Vicar  of 
Harpford,    1643;     Prin.     Reg.    Married   Elizabeth 
Forde,  of  Ottery  (mar.  lie.  24  Jan.,  1611-12).     Had 
issue : 
I.    Robert  Bradford,  bp.  Ottery,  9  Nov.,  1612  ;  Exeter 
Coll.  1631 ;  B.A.,  1633  ;  M.A.,  1636 ;  Vicar  of  Newton 
St.  Cyres,  1642  ;  bur.  20  Apr.,  1667 ;  Admon.,  1667  > 
Comp.,  1673 ;  Prin.  Reg.  Exon.     Had  issue  : 
I.    John    Bradford,  b.  circa   1652;    Exeter  Coll., 
1668 ;    B.A.,  1671 ;    M.A.,   1674-5 ;   Vicar   Newton 
St.  Cyres,  6  July,  1674;  d.  23  July,  1703;  Admon. 
1703  ;  Prin.  Reg.,  Exon.     Had  issue : 
a.    John  Bradford,  b.  circa   1680,  Exeter  Coll., 
1698 ;    B.A.,  1701 ;   M.A.,  1704 ;    Vicar  Newton 
St.  Cyres,  2  Jan.,  1703-4;  St.  Thomas,  Exeter, 
1728;  d.   17  July,   1728;    Admon,   1728;  Prin. 
Reg.,  Exon.     Had  issue : 
aa,    Anne  (mentioned  by  Mr.  Copleston)  b.  1710, 
mar.  Edward  Copleston. 
h,    George  Bradford,  b.  circa  1697;  B^eter  Coll., 
1714-15;  B.A.,  1719;   Rector  Bishop's  Tawton, 
22  Aug.,  1724-1731 ;    Upton  Pyne,  1747- 1762  ; 
Talaton,  circa  1750- 1762 ;  d.  1762 ;  Will,  1762 
(Prin.  Reg.  Exon),  mar.  Katherine,  dau.  Rev. 
Charles  Harward,  1728.    Had  issue  : 
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bb.  John  Bradford,  b.  circa  i737»  Queen*s  CoU^ 
i755»  ^'^'f  1759;  Rector  Upton  Pyne,  3  Sept., 
1762-1785;  Ideford,  1774-1811 ;  Upton  Pyne 
(again)  1788-1811 ;  d.  i  Nov.,  1811. 

hb.  Elizabeth,  b.  i  July,  1732,  mar.  Hugh 
Northcote. 

bb.  Catherine  mar.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  1761 ; 
d.  1802. 

2.  John  Bradford,  b.  circa  1617;  Exeter  Coll.,  1634; 

B.A.J  1637-8;  M.A.,  1641  ;  Vicar  of  Colyton  Raleigh, 
1643 ;  Will,  1669 ;  Admon.  1674  (Prin.  Reg.  Exon.) 
Had  issue  : 
I.    John  Bradford,  b.  circa  1649  ;  Hart  Hall,  1670. 

3.  Lewis  Bradford,  b.  circa  1628 ;  Exeter  Coll.,  1647 ; 
B.A.,  1649;  M.A.,  1652;  Rector  Goodleigh,  1655; 
Admon.  1672  (Prin.  Reg.  Exon.). 

William  Bradford,  b.  circa  1601 ;  Exeter  Coll.,  1621 ;  b.a., 

1624;  M.A.,  1627;  Vicar  Bicton,  11  May,  1630;  d. 

7  Jan.,  1676-7  ;  Will,  1676  (Prin.  Reg.  Exon.) 

The  following  Bradfords  I  have  not  been  able  to  connect 

with  the  above,  though  I  believe  them  to  belong  to  the  same 

family : — 

Humphrey  Bradford  (cler.  fil  ?  son  o(  first  John  ?)  b.  1600  ; 
Exeter  Coll,  1619;  Rector  Nymet  Rowland,  1625; 
Oflfwell,  1652-67;  bur.  12  Sept.,  1667;  Will,  1668 
(P.R.E.),  mar.  lie.  to  Jane  Whitknigh,  13  June,  1623  ? 
Had  issue : 
Humphrey  Bradford,  Brasenose  College,  1657 !  b*a.,  1661 ; 
V.  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  Dorset,  1667. 
Andrew  Bradford,  of  Otterton,  had  issue  : 

William  Bradford,  b.  1647;  New  Inn  Hall,  1667-8;  b.a. 
from  Exeter  Coll.,  1671  ;  Rector  Turner's  Puddle, 
Dorset,  1680. 
Edward  Bradford,  of  Exeter,  had  issue : 
I,    Edward  Bradford,  b.  1652;  Exeter  Coll.  1668;  b.a., 
1672 ;  M.A.,  1675. 
?  R.,  of  Buckland  Filleigh,  1705,  who  had  issue. 

I.  William  Bradford,  b.  1687;  Exeter  Coll.,  1705; 
B.A.,  1708-9;  Rector  Poltimore,  1721 ;  mar.  Joan 
Ratcliffe,  of  Broadclyst,  4  Feb.,  1721 ;  Will,  1753 
(P.R.E.) 
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John  Bradford,  of  Poughill,  gent.,  b.  1652  ;  Wadham  Coll., 
1669-70;  B.A.,  1673  >  ^^^  issue  : 

1.  John   Bradford,  b.   1679;    Balliol  Coll.,   1697;  ^*^m 

1 701 ;  M.A.,  1704;  Vicar  Buckfastleigh,  1718. 

2.  Robert  Bradford,  b.  1694  >  Balliol  Coll.,  1712 :  b.a., 

1715;  M.A.,  1718. 

3.  Henry  Bradford,  b.  1696 ;  Balliol  Coll.,  1714 ;  b.a., 

1 71 8;  M.A.,  1721  ;  Rector  Mary  Tavy,  1727;  South 
Brent,  1739;  Will,  1744  (P.  R.E.) 
Robert  Bradford,  of  Stockleigh  English,  had  issue : 

1.  Edward  Bradford,  b.  1672;  Balliol  Coll.,  1698;  b.a., 

1702 :  Rector  Huxham,  I708 :  Will,  1738  (P.R.E.) 
Was  he  the  R.  of  Buckland  Filleigh,  instead  of  the 
Edward  above  ? 

2.  William  Bradford,  b.  1681 ;  Balliol  Coll.,  1708. 
Robert  Bradford,  of  Newton  Abbot,  had  issue . 

John  Bradford,  1798,  Pembroke  Coll.,  1816;  b.a.,  1820; 

M.A.,  1823. 
John  Bradford,  of  Newton  Abbot,  b.  1769;  Badliol  Coll., 

1787  ;  B.A.,  1791. 
John   Bradford,  Rector  of  Black  Torrington,   1712 ;  b. 

1737;  Will,  1737  (P.R.E.) 
John  Bradford,  Vicar  Pinhoe,  26  Nov.,  1740;  d.  23  Sept., 

1780;  Will,  i78o(P.R.E.) 

201.  Collipriest  (II,  p.  221,  par.  175). — To  enable  me 
to  reply  to  Mr.  Carew,  I  have  been  allowed  to  examine  the 
old  maps  of  Blackmore  in  addition  to  the  one  in  the  Town 
Hall,  and  there  is  no  mention  of  Ashley  in  connection  with 
the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  where  Dunsford's  map  of  1792 
clearly  locates  it,  near  the  Mogridge  turnpike  gate  and  the 
ford  marked  in  old  Ordnance  maps. 

How  can  Mr.  Carew  say  there  was  no  river  path  before 
the  nineteenth  century,  when  Dunsford's  map  of  the  town  in 
1792  distinctly  marks  it  from  the  Little  Silver  Bridge? 

In  1773  Mr.  Winsloe  built  the  bridge  over  the  Lowman 
in  St.  Andrew's  Street.  The  town  contributed  ;f  20  and  5s. 
annually  for  20  years.  If  the  public  had  no  right  there,  why 
was  it  done  ?     (See  Harding^s  Tiverton^  I.,  p.  134.) 

There  must  have  been  old  church  paths,  for  Dunsford,  in 
his  history  (p.  197)  refers  to  a  very  ancient  chapel  close  to 
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Cranmore  Castle,  and  that  this  portion  of  Tiverton  had  early 
inhabitants  is  confirmed  by  a  deed  in  connection  with  Green- 
way's  gift  near  Skrink  hills.  The  land  of  John  Skinner 
therein  mentioned  was  between  the  old  chapel  of  St. 
Andrew  and  the  river  Lowman. 

Novefint  universi  per  praesentes  me  Alnoram  quae  fui  uxor 
Rkardi  VeUbochi  dedisse  concessisse  et  per  praesens  scripium  am- 
firmasse  Margarete  Veleboche  serviente  meae  totum  tenementum 
meum  cum  omnibus  suis  pertinenciis  quod  situm  est  juxta  tene- 
mentum  Reginalde  de  la  Forde  in  parte  australi  et  tenemeutum 
Johanis  le  Skynnere  in  parte  horeali  videlicet  in  vice  sancti  Andree 
de  Tiverton  habendum  et  tenendum  totum  predictum  tenementum 
cum  suis  pertinenciis  praedictae  Margarete  et  heredtbus  suis  de 
corpore  sue  legitime  procreatis  de  capitalibus  dominis*  feodi  illius 
libere  bene  et  in  pace  jure  hereditari  in  perpetuum  per  reddiiu  et 
servitia  inde  debita  et  de  jure  consueta  quod  si  contingat  predictum 
Margaretum  sine  herede  legitime  de  corpore  procreatt  obire  hunc 
volo  quod  totum  predictum  tenementum  cum  pertinenciis  Guidoni 
filio  WiUelmi  Puka  heredibus  suis  et  assignatis  integre  remaneat 
in  perpetuum  Horum  omnium  rerum  testimonio  sigiUum  meo  pre- 
seniibus  apposui  his  testibus  Johanne  Stanbrigge,  Waltero  Podrigge^ 
Willelmi  Puke,  Willelmi  Pighe,  Stephani  Attemille,  et  aliis 
Datum  apud  Tiverton  in  crastino  sancti  Nicholai,  anno  regni 
regis  Edwardi  tertii  post  conquestum  quadrigesimo  quarto. 

yth  Dec.,  1371. 

And  there  are  further  proofs  in  the  Little  Holwell  deed 
given  by  Harding  (II.,  pp.  38-39)  which  proves  that  the 
ancient  river  paths  led  to  Pitt  Butterleigh  and  Bickleigh 
through  the  Back  Woods,  and  they  were  used  as  late  as 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Carew  says  there  was  no  law  suit.  There  was  a 
dispute  of  some  nature  about  carts,  etc.,  passing  to  Holwell, 
or  why  does  he  hold  an  award  of  the  Court  ?  The  Courtenays 
allowed  no  large  bridges  to  be  built.  The  earliest  record  of  a 
bridge  was  only  100  years  before  the  Reformation,  after  that 
the  use  of  the  near  chapels  was  discontinued.  Mr.  Carew 
cannot  do  away  with  the  fact  that  the  small  town  or  village  of 
Twyford  was  given  by  King  Alfred  to  his  second  son.  I  am 
afraid  no  one  can  tell  him  if  at  that  early  date  all  the  stones  of 
the  fords  were  above  or  below  water. 

Emily  Skinner. 


VI 


Silvet  Paten  and  CkxUc*  and  PewUf  Baain  and  Flacon, 
at  Bovcy  Tracey. 
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202. — BovBY  Tracey  Church  Plate. — We  give  illustra- 
tions from  photos  of  the  plate  belonging  to  this  parish. 

The  large  silver  paten  or  tazza,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  12  ins. 
across  and  3  ins.  high,  and  weighs  21  ozs.  avoir.  The  hall 
marks  are  R  D,  a  crowned  lion's  head  and  a  Uon  passant. 
The  following  is  inscribed  on  the  front  of  it :  *'  £x  dono 
Gulielmo  Stawell,  Arm.  Paroch.  de  Bovey  Tracy  in  Comt. 
Devon  1691."  You  can  see  the  work  on  it.  The  foot  is  per- 
fectly plain,  and  is  beaten  silver  soldered  on  to  the  plate  itself. 

The  silver  chalice  weighs  15^  ozs.  and  the  cover 
4^  ozs. ;  it  stands  7^  inches  high  and  measures  4  inches 
across  the  mouth.  The  foot  of  the  cover  has  a  tudor  rose 
on  it,  with  the  following  inscription  a  little  lower  down  : 
"  The  Paryshe  of  Bove  Trace.  Ano  Domyne  1576."  The 
following  are  the  hall  marks :  I.  IONS.  B.,  and  a  crown  with 
what  looks  like  cross  keys  below  it. 

There  are  also  two  other  articles,!  a  basin  and  flagon,  both 
of  pewter.  The  fiagon  stands  13!  inches  high,  and  has  on  the 
handle  I.F.B.T.,  that  is  James  Forbes,  Bovey  Tracey.  The 
basin  is  ii|  inches  across,  and  has  on  it  a  rampant  lion  (I 
presume  the  lion  of  Scotland)  and  "  la.  Forbes,  Scot.,  Vic, 
Anno  1635."  James  Forbes,  an  account  of  whom  will  be 
found  in  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ^  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeen,  Chaplain  to  King  Charles  I,  and  Vicar  of  Bovey 
Tracey.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Gardyner,  of 
Grove  Place,  Co.  Buckingham.  She  died  in  1655,  and  the 
following  curious  entry  is  found  in  the  register  of  burials  in 
this  parish : — **  Maria,  the  wife  of  James  Forbes,  Vicar  of  this 
parish  and  Chaplain  to  King  Charles  the  First,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Gardyner,  of  Grove  Place,  in  the  Countie  of 
Buckingham,  Esquire,  died  the  Seventene  of  June,  nere  noon,  , 

and  buried  Thursday  the  T  wen  tie  One,  Anno  dom.  1655."  ^AV^      <n 

W.  B^Vere  Stead.  \  ^  ^    J 

203.  John  Greenway  of  Tiverton. — There  is  a  mystery 
apparently  in  the  origin  of  John  Greenway  of  Tiverton.  Prince 
puts  him  down  as  of  mean  parentage,  but  he  adds  that  there 
was  a  very  good  tribe  of  this  name  which  had  residence  at  a 
seat  so  called  in  the  parish  of  Brixham,  near  Dartmouth. 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  mention  that  very  similar 
heraldic  arms  to  those  of  John  Greenway  are  represented  in 
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stained  glass  in  a  window  in  the  church  of  Dinton,  Bucking^^- 
hamshire,  where  are  the  tombs  or  brasses  to  the  Greenways  of 
that  time,  1539-51.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Rogers  in  his  interesting 
paper  is  quite  correct  regarding  the  emblematic  ''  cup/*  for 
curiously,  the  cup  has  taken  the  place  of  the  gryphon  for  a 
crest.  I  can  scarcely  think  it  has  a  bacchanalian  origin  or 
connected  with  the  Drapers*  banquet,  for  it  is  on  ail  the 
ancient  representations  at  the  College  of  Arms. 

Again,  the  name  of  Greenway  when  the  population  of 
England  in  John  Green  way's  time  was  somewhat  small, 
would  not  be  assumed,  nor  certainly  would  the  arms  of  the 
family.  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  worthy  member  of  the 
family.  There  are  several  Johns  mentioned  in  our  family^ 
The  last  link  in  the  chain,  which  is  incomplete,  is  a  John 
Greenway,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  who  died  in  1685-  ^ 
feel  confident  the  Greenways  on  the  Dart  and  Buckingham- 
shire, also  more  recently  of  Cossington,  Oxon,  were  all  related^ 

£.  M.  Greenway. 

204.  The  Female  Volunteer. — In  1801  a  drama  with 
this  title  was  published  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Halloran,  a 
Chaplain  in  the  Royal  Navy.  The  dramatis  persona  are  Sir 
George  Liberal,  a  Devonshire  Baronet :  Lieut.  Plinden.  a 
loyal  half-pay  officer ;  Henry  Pensive,  ensign  of  the  corps^ 
Frank  Faithful,  his  valet ;  Erasmus  Syntax,  an  Irish  School- 
master ;  Ned  Brace,  a  sailor  with  a  wooden  leg ;  Clod,  a 
farmer  and  volunteer ;  Emma,  daughter  of  Sir  George 
Liberal,  in  love  with  Pensive ;  Jeannette,  the  female  Volun- 
teer, betrothed  to  Frank  Faithful ;  Volunteers,  etc.,  etc.  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  Devonshire  coast. 

Can  any  reader  of  Devon  Notes  and  Queries  give  me  any 
further  information  respecting  the  play,  or  say  where  a  copy 
of  it  may  be  seen  ? 

I  have  a  volume  of  "  Poems  on  various  occasions  by 
Lawrence  Hynes  Halloran,  Master  of  Alphington  Academy,, 
near  Exeter,"  published  by  Trewman  in  1791,  and  dedicated 
to  **  James  Buller  Esq.,  of  Downes,  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  City  of  Exeter."  The  author  of  the  play  and  the 
poems  is  the  same  person.  Amongst  the  poems  are  "  Elegy 
on  the  death  of  Lady  Mary  Palk,  most  respectfully  addressed 
to  Lawrence  Palk,  Esq.;"  "On  the  birthday  of  the  Right 
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Honourable  Lord  Viscount  Courtenay ;  **  **  Extempore  lines 
on  a  late  alarming  accident  at  Powderham  Castle,*'  and  a 
sonnet  to  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  under  whom  he  served. 

Halloran  appears  to  have  left  the  Royal  Navy  in  1784,  and 
settled  at  Alphington,  where  he  kept  a  school. 

A.  J.  Davy. 

205.  Monumental  Inscription  to  an  Exbtsr  Man. — 
In  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Badger's  Monumental  Brasses  of  Warwick- 
shirey  in  Astley  Church  he  notes :  — 

"  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  over  a  pew,  is  a  mutilated 
plate  with  an  inscription  in  black  letter  which  reads  as 
follows : — *  ....  charite  pray  for  ye  sowlle  of  JoWn 
Crugge  som  ....  Exest*  gentUma'  and  Barbara  his  wif 
whiche  JoVn  Crug  .  .  .  .  n  ye  Countie  of  Midd  ye  xviii  day 
of  december  AWo  d*ni  m*  if  xxxiv  .  .  ^fy^  ^^ign  of  Kyng 
H$my  ye  Eight  xxv^  and  ye  said  Barbara  died  •  .  -  o,y  of 
.  .  .  •  An^*  d*ni  m'  rf  ,  ,  ,  ,  o"  whose  sowUe  Jh*u  have 
m  .  .  .  •'  It  is  evident  the  husband  died  first,  and  the 
blank  spaces  were  left,  in  order  that  the  date  of  the  wife's 
death  might  be  filled  in  when  it  occurred." 

In  Izacke's  City  of  Exeter^  1681,  we  find  a  William  Crudgey 
Receiver f  1501,  and  William  Crudge^  Mayor y  1505,  and  again  in 
15x1,  '*  Upon  the  death  of  William  Wilsford^  late  Mayor^  who 
deceased  29  Januariiy  William  Crudg  was  elected  Mayor  to 
supply  that  office  for  the  residue  of  the  year,"  and  in  I5i5> 
apparently  the  aforesaid  Willtam  Crudg^  was  again  elected 
Mayor y  and  the  same  dignity  once  more  conferred  on  him  in 
1 51 8.  By  this  it  would  appear  they  were  a  family  of  influence 
in  the  City,  and  probably  wool  merchants,  or  clothiers.  Is 
anything  further  known  of  them  ? 

In  the  Armory  of  the  Western  Counties  there  are  four 
entries  under  this  name :  (i)  Crudge,  Argent^  a  bend  azure^ 
between  thru  greyhounds  sable,  upon  the  bend  .  .  . ;  (2)  Crugge, 
Argmtf  on  a  bend,  b.  three  (birds),  or  between  two  greyhounds 
current  saUe;  (3)  Crudg,  Argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  between  two 
greyhounds  courant  in  bend  sable,  ,  three  larks,  or.  (Harl.  MS. 
X538) ;  (4)  Crudge,  Argent,  on  a  bend  azure,  between  two  grey- 
hounds in  bend  sable,  three  birds  or.  (Harl.  MS.,  5861  pt.  2) 
**  In  the  Guildhall  in  Exon,  three  trefoils  slipped  or  on  the  bend.*' 

W.H.H.R. 
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206.  CuTLAND,  CoTBLAND.  Eliot  Family. — Lysons,  in 
his  Cornwall^  p.  Ixxv.,  says  the  Eliots  came  from  Cutland,  in 
Devonshire,  this  he  also  gives  as  Coteland,  p.  114.  HarL 
Cornwall  Visitatum^  p.  66,  says  Cutland,  and  also  gives  it  as  the 
name  of  the  family  in  the  second  quartering,  but  no  blazon. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  where  Cutland  is,  and  also  the  arms 
of  the  family  of  that  name.  I  came  across  a  Thomas  Cutland 
the  other  day  who  signs  as  King's  Physician  in  1553,  in 
Fuller's  Church  History,  Book  VII.,  p.  422,  the  only  reference 
to  the  family  I  can  find.  F.W. 

207.  Church  Plate  (XL,  p.  188,  par.  139.) — There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  three  chalices,  belonging  respectively 
to  the  churches  of  Sourton,  Ugborough,  and  Sampford 
Spiney  (illustrations  of  the  first  two  being  given),  and 
probably  that  of  South  Brent  also,  were  the  productions  of 
John  Jones,  a  goldsmith  of  St.  Petrock's  parish,  Exeter,  in 
the  i6th  century;  the  stamp  ions  or  ins  borne  by  them 
being  recognised  as  his  maker's  mark.  He  appears  to  have 
supplied  a  large  number  of  Devonshire  churches  with 
chalices  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  replace  those  that 
had  been  in  use  during  the  pre- Reformation  period.  An 
account  of  some  of  his  works  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.,  p.  74,  and 
additional  to  those  named  therein,  he  also  furnished  others 
to  the  churches  of  Lympstone,  Brixton,  St.  Kerrian*s 
(Exeter),  Tamerton  Foliott,  Littleham  (Exmouth),  Littleham 
(Bideford),  and  Colaton  Ralegh.  Probably  all  of  his  manu- 
facture were  fitted  with  covers  which  were  utilised  as  patens, 
and  these  were  usually  incised  with  the  date,  or  with  the 
figure  of  a  Tudor  rose.  The  date  assigned  to  the  Sourton 
example  by  your  correspondent  is  1756;  this  is  evidently  a 
printer's  error  for  1576. 

T.  N.  Brushpibld,  u.d. 

208.  Carew's  Scroll. — Mrs.  Rose  Troup  writes  us  that 
she  has  discovered  some  errors  and  omissions  in  the  index  to 
this  MS.  (Supplement  to  Vol.  I.),  and  suggests  that  we  should 
ask  our  readers  to  furnish  us  with  a  list  of  any  mistakes  they 
may  have  noted.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  of 
our  readers,  and  will  print  a  list  of  the  necessary  corrections. 

Eds. 
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PREFACE. 


In  my  former  notices  of  the  Stone  Crosses  of  the  Dartmoor 
country,  those  existing  on  the  moor,  and  those  to  be  found 
in  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  border  parishes,  were  dealt 
with  in  separate  books.  In  the  following  pages  these  two 
are  combined,  and  much  new'  matter,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  altered  state  of  some  of  the  objects  described,  has  been 
added.  This  has  required  some  re-casting,  and  renders  the 
present  in  great  measure  a  new  book. 

Some  of  the  remarks  prefixed  to  my  earlier  description  of 
the  Old  Crosses  of  the  Moorlands  I  venture  to  repeat  here. 
I   stated  that  my  explorations   on  Dartmoor  had  extended 
over  many  years,  and  had  enabled  me  to  gather  much  of 
interest  pertaining  to  its  history,  its  customs,  and  its  objects  of 
antiquity.     My  researches  in  that  region  of  tor  and  stream 
I  have  never  tired  of  pursuing,  a  love  for  its  dear  old  hills, 
extending  back  as  far  as  memory  will  carry  me,  attracting 
me  to  its  wild  solitudes,  where,  by  the  side   of  the   stone 
circle  and  the  moss-covered  cairn,  we  seem  to  stand  on  the 
borderland  between  the  present  and  the  distant  past. 

How  much  of  poetry  is  there  in  the  memorials  of  a 
people  who  lived  on  these  hills,  and  who  saw  the  moor  as 
we  see  it  now  ages  ago.  There  is  truly  a  rich  reward  offered 
to  the  student  of  our  antiquities,  which  is  denied  to  those 
who  look  with  indifference  upon  the  remains  of  a  bygone 
day..  The  light  shed  by  the  grey  stones  of  the  Celt,  enables 
us  to  read  something  of  the  past,  and  as   we   advance   to 
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historic  times,  and  find  the  menhir  no  longer  reared  upon  the 
heath,  and  that  the  circle  and  the  dolmen  cease  to  be  up- 
raised, the  symbol  of  that  faith  which  is  the  salvation  of 
fallen  man,  rough-hewn  from  the  moorstone  block,  takes 
their  place,  dfid'the  lamp  is  kept  brightly  burning. 

But  these  memorials  which  testify  to  the  presence  of  men 
who  set  up  by  the  green  paths  of  the  moor  the  emblem  of 
their  religion,  have,  in  many  instances  yielded  to  the  rude 
buffetings  of  the  wintry  blast,  or  have  been  cast  down  by 
those  in  whom,  in  a  later  day,  these  rudely  fashioned  stones 
could  call  up  no  tender  feelings.  Too  often  have  I  dis- 
covered an  old  cross  overturned  and  partially  hidden  from 
view  by  the  heather,  its  broken  shaft  and  mutilated  arms 
silently  uprsuding  the  carelessness  that  permitted  it  to  remain 
prostrate  on  the  ground. 

To  chronicle  the  existence  of  such  as  were  previously 
unknown  and  to  collect  evidence,  if  such  might  be  dis- 
covered, respecting  the  time  and  purpose  of  their  erection, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  which  mention  had  been  made  by 
others,  has  been  to  me  a  very  pleasant  and  congenial  task  ; 
and  the  happy  days  spent  on  the  breezy  hills  of  Dartmoor 
in  my  search  for  these  relics,  which  the  companionship  I 
enjoyed  rendered  happier  still,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

These  remarks  were  written  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
Dartmoor  is  now  to  me  as  ever  it  was.  But  previous  to 
their  appearance  I  had  made  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
stone  crosses  of  that  old-time  region,  and  it  has  been  a 
source  of  gratification  to  me  to  find  that  what  little  I  have 
done  has  not  been  without  its  effect.  Since  I  first  drew 
attention  to  these  memorials  about  fifteen  of  them  have 
been  re-erected,  and  once  more  are  seen  by  the  wayside  and 
in  the  villages  as  they  were  of  old.  Such  evidence  respect- 
ing the  particular  purposes  they  were  designed  to  serve  as  I 
could  bring  together,  my  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the 
district  enabled  me  the  more  clearly  to  read,  and  to  draw  the 
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conclusions  set  forth  in  these  pages,  and  which  in  the  opinion 
of  a  reviewer  in  Azotes  and  Queries  are  not  incorrect. 

One  of  my  objects — that  of  rescuing  the  wayside  and 
village  cross  from  neglect — has  to  some  extent  been  accom- 
plished. Another  has  been  the  furnishing  of  a  correct 
description  of  them,  that  those  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
memorials  may  learn  something  of  their  appearance 
and  surroundings,  and  so  far  as  is  possible,  of  their  history  ; 
and  in  this,  too,  I  venture  to  hope  I  have  not  been  entirely 
unsuccessful.  While  we  venerate  the  cross  as  a  symbol  of 
the  Christian  religion,  it  is  less  that  this  is  so  than  that  it  is 
an  object  of  antiquity  that  I  have  called  attention  to  it,  and 
pleaded  for  its  preservation.  I  should  desire  that  the  same 
care  I  have  asked  for  the  cross  should  also  be  bestowed  upon 
the  stone  remains  we  usually  connect  with  paganism. 

I  desire  to  express  my  indebtedness  to  Mr.  T.  A.  Falcon 
for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in  obtaining  so  fine  a  series  of 
photographs  for  the  express  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
volume,  and  for  the  use  of  a  few  which  appeared  in  his  book 
Dartmoor  Illustrated, 

Wm.  Crossing. 
Black  DoTvn^  Dartmoor y 
Juney    1902. 
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The  dark'ning-  shadows  filled  the  vale, 

The  way  seemed  long  and  drear, 
Rough  was  the  track  and  hard  to  trace, 

And  none  to  guide  was  near ; 
And  soon  my  falt'ring  steps  were  stayed, 

Two  paths  before  me  lay. 
Oh,  for  a  friendly  hand  to  aid 

And  show  to  me  the  way  ! 

When  lo,  a  rudely  fashioned  stone 

From  out  the  g'loom  appeared, 
A  moss-grown  cross,  in  days  long  flown 

By  pious  hands  upreared. 
It  showed  a  straight  and  narrow  path — 

No  more  my  steps  would  stray — 
And  doubts  had  ceased  to  trouble  now 

That  I  had  found  the  way. 

'Twas  thus  when  in  the  wilderness, 

I  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom, 
And  find  a  path  to  that  bright  land 

That  lies  beyond  the  tomb. 
The  Promise  of  the  Book  shone  forth, 

And  by  its  cheering  ray 
Revealed  the  Cross  of  Calvary, 

And  then  I  knew  the  way. 
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The  wild  and  elevated  tract  of  country  known  as  Dartmoor 
is  situated  in  South  Devon,  and,  according  to  a  report 
by  Dr.  Berger,  in  Moore's  history  of  the  county,  con- 
tains nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  surface. 
Other  authorities,  however,  estimate  it  to  be  considerably 
less  in  extent,  the  difference  arising  accordingly  as  the  several 
commons  lying  near  what  is  now  considered  as  Dartmoor 
proper,  have  been  included  or  not.  These  commons  partake 
of  its  character  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  undoubtedly  at 
no  distant  time  formed  a  part  of  it.  There  is  a  large  extent 
of  moorland  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Moretonhampstead  and 
Lustleigh,  bounded  by  the  river  Teign,  which  De  la  Beche,  in 
his  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Coi^nwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset, 
considers  to  be  both  geologically  and  geographically  a  part 
of  Dartmoor,  and  it  was  by  including  this  and  other  similar 
tracts,  that  Dr.  Berger  arrived  at  the  estimate  he  has  given  of 
its  size.  These  portions  of  moorland  have,  however,  been  cut 
oflF  by  cultivation  from  the  moor  proper,  and  have  not  been 
included  by  the  other  authorities  when  making  their  estimates. 

B 
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In  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  size  of 
the  moor  is  given  as  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  acres, 
or  two  hundred  and  three  square  miles,  and  this  we  may  con- 
sider to  be  the  extent  of  what  is  now  generally-  known  as 
Dartmoor. 

The  market  towns  and  principal  villages  on  its  borders 
are  Okehampton,  Chagford,  Moretonhampstead,  Ashburton^ 
Holne,  South  Brent,  Ivy  bridge,  Corn  wood,  Plympton, 
Shaugh,  Meavy,  Walkhampton,  Tavistock,  Lydford  and 
Bridestowe.  Its  most  southerly  point  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
Western  Beacon  above  Ivy  bridge,  and  the  distance  from  this 
spot  to  its  northern  verge,  immediately  above  the  market  town 
of  Okehampton,  is,  as  the  crow  flies,  about  twenty-three 
miles.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
though  at  its  widest  part,  from  Black  Down  on  the  west  to 
Ilsington  Common  on  the  east,  it  is  over  seventeen. 

The  elevation  of  Dartmoor  is  between  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  while 
many  of  its  hills  attain  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  or  one  thousand  eight  hnndred  feet,  and  some  over 
two  thousand,  the  highest  being  on  its  borders. 

Many  of  the  hills  are  crowned  with  a  rugged  pile  of 
granite  rocks,  known  as  a  tor,  which  frequently  assume  grand 
and  fantastic  proportions.  Numerous  rivers  take  their  rise  in 
the  bogs  which  are  found  in  many  of  its  more  elevated  parts, 
among  which  are  the  Dart  (which  gives  name  to  the 
district),  Teign,  Taw,  Ockment,  Tavy,  Walkham,  Plym, 
Yealm,  Erme,  and  the  Avon,  each  having  a  number  of 
tributaries.  Its  principal  river,  the  Dart,  is  sometimes 
erroneously  stated  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  swift- 
ness of  its  current,  which,  however,  is  not  more  rapid  than 
that  of  other  streams  on  the  moor.  In  all  probability  the 
the  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  word  dwr — ^water — ^a  root 
found  in  the  names  of  several  rivers  in  countries  peopled  by 
Celtic  tribes. 

In  some  of  the  more  desolate  parts  of  Devon's  lonely  region 
the  eye  rests  upon  nothing  but  a  vast  stretch  of  heath,  with 
here  and  there  a  tor,  peeping  over  the  gloomy  looking  ridges,  a 
desert  waste,  from  which  even  the  faintest  signs  of  civilization 
are  absent.     In  other  parts  are  deep  valleys  down  which  rush 
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foaming  torrents  over  rocky  beds,  the  precipitous  sides  being 
clothed  with  furze  and  heather,  with  many  a  huge  granite 
boulder  half  hidden  in  the  wild  and  tangled  growth,  the 
numerous  tors  lifting  high  their  rugged  crests  and  standing 
like  giant  sentinels  around. 

King  John  disafforested  the  whole  of  the  County  of  Devon, 
with  the  exception  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  and  though  the 
former  when  it  was  afterwards  bestowed  upon  Richard,  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  by  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  ceased  to  be  a  forest 
in  law,  since  none  but  a  king  can  hold  such  unless  by  special 
warrant,  it  has  nevertheless  continued  to  b6  regarded  as  a 
forest  down  to  our  own  day,  and  is  generally  so  called. 
It  is  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  is  consequently 
always  held  by  the  male  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  as  duke, 
but  in  the  event  of  their  being  none  such,  it  reverts  to  the 
Crown  for  the  time  being.  Perambulations  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  limits  of  the 
forest,  which  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  moorland  region,  its 
boundaries  being,  in  some  parts,  several  miles  from  the 
cultivated  country.  The  intervening  tract,  which  presents 
similar  characteristics  to  the  forest,  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Commons  of  Devonshire.  It  is  made  up  of  parts  of  a 
number  of  parishes  surrounding  the  forest,  many  of  which 
possess  Venville  rights,  as  certain  privileges  of  pasturage  and 
turbary  are  termed.  The  forest  itself  lies  entirely  within  the 
parish  of  Lydford. 

The  return  of  a  perambulation  made  in  the  year  1240 
when  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  was  the  lord  of  Dartmoor^ 
sets  forth  the  bounds  of  the  forest,  and  of  this  there  are 
several  copies  extant.  A  survey  of  the  forest  was  also 
made  in  1609,  and  the  bounds  as  named  in  this,  approach 
very  closely  to  those  generally  recognised  at  the  present 
time.  These  are  defined  by  natural  objects,  such  as  a  hill, 
a  tor,  or  a  river.  The  forest  is  divided  into  quarters,  of 
which  the  north  is  the  largest. 

Ancient  customs  still  survive  on  Dartmoor,  though 
gradually  giving  place  to  modern  usages.  Yet  it  is  still 
a  home  for  many  of  our  old  superstitions  and  legendary  tales, 
a  place  where  much  that  found  favour  with  our  ancestors, 
and  which,  perhaps  with  questionable  taste,  is  now  voted  out 
of  fashion,  still  finds  a  refuge,  and  where  freedom  from  all 
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artificiality  may  be  enjoyed.  The  artist  may  there  find 
ample  employment  for  his  pencil,  the  disciple  of  Walton  may 
revel  to  the  full  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  The  geologist, 
the  botanist,  or  the  antiquary  have  there  a  rich  field  in  which 
to  indulge  their  various  tastes,  and  the  lover  of  nature  can 
never  tire  of  the  delights  afforded  by  a  ramble  through  the 
secluded  valleys,  and  over  the  breezy  hills  of  wild  aod 
rugged  Dartmoor. 

But  while  the  interior  of  the  moor  bears  the  palm  for 
grandeur  and  sublimity,  it  is  on  its  borders  that  one  mtist 
look  for  the  fairer  and  more  l)eautiful  scenes,  where  nature's 
softer  features  are  exhibited  in  striking  contrast  to  the  sterner 
aspect  of  the  moor. 

Here  are  deep  combes,  having  their  sides  partially  cult!* 
vated,  or  clothed  with  thick  coppices  of  oak,  running  far  up 
into  the  wilds,  in  many  of  them  more  than  one  substantially 
built  farmhouse  of  ancient  date  nestling  in  some  sheltered 
nook,  often  in  close  proximity  to  a  rugged  tor ;  narrow  gorges, 
through  which  the  rivers  leave  their  mountain  birth-place, 
affording  a  glimpse  of  the  barrenness  beyond  ;  steep  hillsides 
rising  from  enclosures  formed  by  roughly  constructed  granite 
walls,  man's  handiwork  being  of  a  ruder  and  more  primitive 
style  as  the  confines  of  the  moor  are  approached ;  roads  wind- 
ing by  the  base  of  these  frontier  heights,  often  carried  over  the 
streams  that  rush  impetuously  down  the  valleys,  by  grey  stone 
bridges,  forming  picturesque  objects,  which  the  artist  delights 
to  pourtray ;  quiet  villages  and  hamlets  on  the  very  verge  of 
the  waste,  the  loiv  towers  of  the  little  churches  formed  of 
granite  from  the  rocky  piles  that  rise  so  near  to  them  ;  and 
somewhat  further  removed,  the  small  market  towns  we  have 
named,  now  brought  more  into  communication  with  the 
larger  centres  of  population,  but  which  for  centuries  slept 
quietly  in  the  shadow  of  the  ancient  hills. 

No  district  in  our  country  can  boast  of  so  great  a  number 
of  rude  stone  remains  as  Dartmoor,  every  part  of  it  furnishing 
examples  of  most  of  the  pre-historic  monuments  known  to  the 
antiquary.  And  it  is  also  rich  in  relics  of  mediaeval  times,  and 
among  these  the  stone  cross  is  certainly  not  the  least  interest- 
ing. But  of  all  the  objects  of  antiquity  few  have,  perhaps, 
come  down  to  us  in  so  mutilated  a  condition  as  this — the  one 
We   should  expect  would  have  had  bestowed  upon  it  the 
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g^reatest  care.  Not  only  did  the  wayside  and  village  cross 
suffer  at  a  time  when  men's  mistaken  zeal  caused  them  to 
commit  acts  of  destruction  in  and  around  our  churches,  but  in 
quite  recent  years  they  have  received,  in  too  many  instances, 
but  little  consideration.  In  the  one  case  the  guiding  influence 
'was  bigotry ;  in  the  other,  ignorance  or  apathy.  The  latter, 
it  is  pleasing  to  know,  are  being  removed  ;  the  former  we  can 
pity,  without  being  so  uncharitable  as  to  blame.  There  is,  in 
truth,  no  room  for  blame.  The  men  who  cast  out  the  graven 
images  from  the  churches,  and  overturned  and  shattered  the 
sculptured  stones  by  the  wayside  and  on  the  village  green, 
warred  not  against  the  cross,  but  against  idolatry. 

Apart  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  cross  as  a  symbol 
of  Christianity,  it  has  other  claims  on  our  attention.  No 
object  in  our  island  belonging  to  historic  times  is  older.  It 
existed  before  the  earliest  churches,  for  without  doubt  the 
latter  came  to  the  cross — the  cross  did  not  come  to  them. 
Where  it  was  reared,  people  gathered  for  worship,  and  be- 
lievers had  before  their  eyes  that  which  would  cause  them  to 
remember  the  great  work  accomplished  for  mankind,  as  in 
days  remote  the  stones  set  up  in  the  sacred  river  reminded 
the  Israelites  of  their  deliverance  from  bondage.  There  is  a 
tradition  connected  with  the  church  and  cross  at  North  Lew, 
a  parish  to  the  north  of  Dartmoor,  which  tells  us  that  the 
latter  was  anciently  a  preaching  station  of  the  monks  of 
Tavistock.  After  a  time  a  church  was  commenced  to  be 
built.  First  one  aisle,  then  a  second  and  a  third,  and  so  the 
structure  was  gradually  completed. 

But  the  cross,  though  no  longer  needed  for  its  original 
purpose  when  each  parish  had  its  church,  remained  still  an 
object  of  veneration,  while  within  the  sacred  building  its 
place  was  supplied  by  the  great  rood.  And  as  it  had  been 
during  long  years  the  one  point  to  which  the  little  community 
were  drawn  for  worship,  so  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
common  centre  of  the  village,  and  from  it  tidings  were  pro- 
claimed in  which  the  people  were  interested,  and  much  took 
place  around  it  that  affected  the  common  weal. 

An  object  that  could  turn  the  thoughts  to  an  event  of  such 
importance  as  the  great  sacrifice  once  ofiered  for  mankind,  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  setting  up  in  such  places  as  the  wayfarer 
might  pass,  for  it  became  a  guide  to  him  in  a  double  sense. 
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And  thus  by  the  track  that  led  from  town  to  town,  and  by  the 
lonely  paths  over  the  bleak  and  barren  hills,  was  the  cross 
erected,  that  he  who  journeyed  might  feel  certain  of  his  way. 
Where  a  road  diverged  from,  or  was  crossed  by  another,  it 
was  frequently  placed*  As  the  old  tracks  on  Dartmoor  were 
in  many  cases  nothing  more  than  a  grassy  path,  and  in  places 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  such  marks  were  of  the  greatest 
utility,  and  no  doubt  often  safely  guided  the  traveller  when 
pursuing  his  way  over  the  hills  of  the  silent  moor. 

As  a  bond-mark,  loo,  was  the  cross  particularly  suitable. 
The  importance  in  early  times  of  such  being  respected  was 
very  great,  and  an  object  reverenced  as  was  the  cross  would 
become  an  efficient  guard  against  encroachments.  Many  of 
the  possessions  of  religious  houses  had  their  boundaries  so 
defined,  as  is  evidenced  by  records  wherein  these  are  named, 
not  always  by  crosses  set  up  for  the  purpose  perhaps,  but  by 
adapting  those  already  existing.  That  some  of  the  crosses  in 
the  Dartmoor  country  also  marked  the  limits  of  a  sanctuary  is 
not  improbable. 

The  cross  was  also  erected  at  the  place  of  burial.  In  very 
remote  times  we  know  it  was  the  custom  to  raise  a  stone 
pillar  as  a  monument  over  the  dead,  and  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  the  cross  took  its  place.  The  ancient  observance 
was  not  given  up,  the  form  of  the  monument  was  simply 
changed,  and  the  old  menhir  and  the  inscribed  stone  gave 
way  to  the  symbol  of  the  new  faith.  It  is  indeed  most  likely 
that  the  very  earliest  crosses  were  those  connected  with  the 
rites  of  sepulture.  The  sacred  emblem  was  at  first  merely 
inscribed  upon  the  rude  pillar,  until  at  length  men  began  to 
give  the  latter  the  shape  of  the  former,  and  so  the  cross  was 
gradually  substituted  for  the  upright  stone. 

The  crosses  which  are  to  be  found  on  Dartmoor,  like  most 
of  the  Devonshire  examples,  are  of  simple  form,  and  cannot 
boast  of  the  beauty  which  belongs  to  some  of  those  existing 
to  the  westward  of  the  Tamar.     A  few  only  possess  any 


*They  are  often  seen  in  such  situations,  and  the  former  existence  of 
others  is  revealed  by  the  names  of  many  places  upon  our  highways  and  in 
our  lanes.  It  is  not,  however,  suggested  that  this  is  always  the  case  when 
the  word  "  Cross  "  is  affixed  to  a  name  ;  sometimes  it  means  nothing  moie 
than  a  cross-road. 
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ornamentation,  and  that  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  no  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen  on  them. 

Their  surroundings,  however,  invest  them  with  a  charm 
peculiarly  their  own ;  for  we  cannot  behold  these  old  lichen- 
stained  and  weather-beaten  memorials  of  the  past,  standing  in 
close  proximity  to  the  remains  of  the  rude  habitations  of  the 
Celts,  without  contrasting  in  our  minds  the  dark  times  when 
those  huts  were  peopled,  with  the  clear  daylight  which  beamed 
forth  when  the  cross  was  planted,  and  with  the  blessings 
which  Christianity  has  spread  over  the  land. 

Among  the  grey  tors  they  stand  in  solitude — the  far- 
stretching  heath  on  every  side — with  no  sound  to  break  the 
stillness  that  reigns  around  but  that  of  the  rushing  of  the 
streams  from  the  rugged  hill-sides.  As  we  gaze  upon  them, 
we  can  let  our  thoughts  stray  back  to  the  time  when  they  were 
first  reared,  and  in  fancy  may  see  the  wondrous  events  which 
have  since  taken  place  on  the  stage  of  this  world's  vast  theatre. 
Nor  will  it  fail  to  strike  us  how  little  have  all  these  events 
affected  what  we  can  see  around  us.  The  granite  tors  still  lift 
their  lofty  heads  to  the  sky,  the  heather  and  gorse  still 
bloom  on  the  moor,  the  stream  yet  pursues  its  way  over  its 
rocky  bed,  and  all  is  here  unchanged.  While  events  which 
have  shaken  the  outside  world,  and  have  decided  the  fate  of 
nations,  have  been  occurring,  these  hills  and  valleys,  huge 
rocks  and  winding  streams,  have  remained  as  in  the  days  of 
old,  and  these  venerable  stone  crosses  have  been  lost  in  the 
solitariness  of  the  moorlands. 

At  early  morn  when  all  is  fresh  and  bright,  when  the  dew- 
drops  sparkle  on  the  heather, 

"And  drowned  in  yonder  living  blue, 
The  lark  becomes  a  sightless  song," 

the  impressionable  mind  will  experience  a  pleasurable  emotion 
at  beholding  here,  far  from  the  haunts  of  man,  the  emblem  of 
the  Christian  faith.  At  the  hour  of  sunset,  when  the  shades  of 
evening  are  beginning  to  settle  over  the  wilds,  and  we  hear 
that  moaning  sound  so  peculiar  to  the  Dartmoor  rivers  as  the 
twilight  approaches,  a  calm  feeling  steals  over  us,  which  is 
heightened  when,  perchance,  we  find  ourselves  beside  an  old 
granite  cross,  alone  on  the  heath  ;  and  when  night  spreads  her 
dark  robe  over  mountain  and  plain,  and  the  sole  light  is  that 
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which  is  lent  by  the  pale  stars,  that  form  will  forcibly  reznind 
us  of  the  power  which  the  religion  of  the  cross  has  exercised. 
over  the  darkness  of  our  land,  and  which  it  has  so  happily 
dispelled. 

The  hands  that  fashioned  these  time-worn  relics  have  loxi^ 
since  mouldered  in  the  tomb ;  and  they  themselves  are  oft- 
times  overturned  and  shattered,  deeply  impressing  us  as  ^viFe 
contemplate  their  ruin,  with  the  certainty  that  all  the  works  of 
man  will  fall  and  crumble  away  before  the  touch  of  Time. 

And  in  many  of  the  rural  settlements  around  the  great 
uplands,  and  on  the  roads  that  lead  to  them,  we  shall  also 
meet  with  the  objects  which  it  is  now  our  purpose  to  examine- 
Some  of  these  will,  of  course,  differ  in  character  from  those 
that  exist  upon  the  moor  itself ;  for  here  the  market-cross  and 
the  churchyard-cross  will  claim  a  share  of  our  attention,  while 
on  the  waste  they  were  set  up  either  to  mark  a  boundary,  or  as 
guides  to  the  wayfarer.     And  the  difference  is  not  only  in  their 
character,  for  although  the  crosses  of  the  moorland  borders 
display  little  elaboration  in  their  fashioning,  yet    there   are 
few  of  quite  so   rude  a  type  as    the  examples  seen    on    the 
moor  itself.     We  shall  not  be  disappointed,  however,  in  our 
examination   of  them,   though  we  do   find  them  lack    orna- 
mentation, for  there  is  much  in  them  and  their  associations 
to  interest  and   attract,  while  the    scenery  amid    which    we 
shall  roam   as  we  visit  in   turn  these  venerable    memorials, 
will  not  fail  to  call  forth  our  admiration,  and  constitute   an 
additional  delight. 

In  our  ramble  we  shall  seldom  stray  far  from  the  old  moor, 
and  it  will  not  need  that  we  look  towards  its  hills  to  tell  us  of  its 
proximity,  for  nearly  every  step  we  take  will  remind  us  of  this. 
The  old-fashioned  farm-house  with  its  wide  porch  and  parvise 
room,  and  muUioned  windows,  and  the  lowly  thatched  cottage, 
alike  of  granite ;  and  boulders  partly  covered  with  moss,  and 
half-hidden  by  ferns,  by  the  sides  of  many  of  the  narrow 
lanes,  will  all  plainly  reveal  that  we  are  near  the  land  of  tors, 
and  will  cause  us  to  realise  when  we  sometimes  wander  by 
enclosed  fields,  and  by  the  dwellings  of  men,  that  we  are  yet 
in  the  Dartmoor  country. 
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On  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  a  stream  that  has  its  source 
in  a  solitary  part  of  the  south  quarter  of  the  forest,  as 
the  central  portion  of  the  great  moor  is  termed,  is  situated 
the  small  market  town  of  South  Brent,  and  it  is  here  that  we 
shall  commence  our  ramble.  It  is  distant  some  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  confines  of  the  moor,  to  which  several  roads 
lead.  Immediately  to  the  north  of  it  rises  a  lofty  eminence 
known  as  Brent  Hill,  and  on  the  west  it  is  overlooked  by  the 
Eastern  Beacon  on  Ugborough  Moor. 

The  chief  attraction  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town 
is  the  first-named  height,  whence  is  commanded  a  most 
extensive  view,  the  beauty  of  which  amply  compensates  the 
visitor  for  the  toil  of  the  ascent.  The  greater  part  of  the 
South  Hams  of  Devon  lies,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  the 
beholder,  while  in  the  other  direction  is  a  grand  sweep  of 
moor,  with  the  ridge  of  Hameldon  rising  huge  and  bold 
against  the  northern  sky. 

On  the  summit  of  Brent  Hill  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  a 
small  building,  locally  reported  to  have  been  a  chapel.  It  is 
also  stated  to  be  the  remains  of  a  windmill,  erected  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Dr.  Tripe,  of  Ashburton. 
What  truth  there  is  in  this  I  know  not,  but  if  any,  it  would 
seem  more  probable  that  he  converted  some  ancient  building 
to  his  purpose.  Many  years  ago  I  learnt  from  one  who 
remembered  when  much  more  of  the  ruin  than  now  exists  was 
standing,  that  the  walls  were  pierced  with  loop  holes,  and  he 
had  always  heard  that  it  was  used  as  a  '*  look-out  house." 
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Whether  this  was  so,  and  it  had  ever  served  the  purpose  of  a 
place  of  shelter  to  the  watchers  of  the  beacon  fire,  I  am  unable 
to  offer  an  opinion,  but  that  such  blazed  upon  this  prominent 
height,  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt.* 

Less  than  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Brent  Hill,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  road  that  leads  from  Lutton  Green  to 
Gigley  Bridge,  is  a  small  marshy  spot  known  as  Bloody  Pool, 
though  it  is  only  in  very  wet  seasons  that  much  water  can  be 
seen  there.  What  were  supposed  to  be  weapons  of  bronze, 
but  which  are  in  reality  the  heads  of  ancient  fishing  spears, 
were  found  there  many  years  since,  and  may  be  seen  in  the 
Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter. 

The  manor  and  church  of  Brent  belonged  from  a  very 
early  period  to  the  Abbey  of  Buckfast ;  after  the  Dissolution, 
the  former  was  bestowed  upon  Sir  William  Petre,  and  in  1806 
a  great  portion  of  it  was  sold.  There  are  two  fairs  yearly, 
and  Risdon  tells  us  this  was  so  in  his  time,  but  more  anciently 
it  seems  to  have  been  held  once  a  year  only,  at  Michaelmas, 
and  lasted  for  three  days.  According  to  Risdon,  one  fair  was 
on  May-day,  and  the  other  on  St.  MichaePs-day,  but  in 
1 778,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  after  our  topographer 
wrote  his  Survey  of  Devon,  the  days  on  which  they  still 
continue  to  be  held  were  fixed.  The  fairs  commence  at 
noon  on  the  Monday  before  the  last  Tuesday  in  the  months  of 
April  and  September,  and  continue  till  the  Wednesday  night ; 
but  the  Tuesday  is  now  the  day  of  the  actual  fair.  The  old 
custom  of  holding  it  **  under  the  glove  "  is  not  departed  from, 
the  glove  being  raised  upon  a  pole  when  the  fair  commences, 
and  kept  there  during  its  continuance.  This  still  prevails  in 
many  towns  and  villages,  and  is  an  ancient  form  of  charter ;  a 
glove  sent  to  the  inhabitants  was  a  token  that  the  rights 
prayed  for  were  granted. 

*  If  a  signalling  station  so  near  to  the  Eastern  Beacon  on  Ugborough 
Moor  should  seem  to  have  been  unneoessary,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  ever  was  a  beacon  hill.  The  name 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Pigedon,  by  which  appellation  it 
was  anciently  known,  according  to  an  old  map  of  Darlmoor,  now 
in  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter.  On'  the  same  map,  the  moor- 
gate  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (now  called  Peek  Gate)  is  marked  as  Picke 
Yeat,  and  old  people  in  the  neighbourhood  used  to  speak  of  the  height  as 
Picken  Hill.  Brent  Hill  would  also  seem  to  be  the  more  suitable  of  the 
two  for  the  purpose  of  signalling. 
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The  parish  church  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick  is  situated  at 
one  end  of  the  little  town,  on  a  knoll,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows 
the  Avon.  The  tower  is  of  earlier  date  than  the  church,  and 
is  of  late  Norman  character,  with  some  Early  English  addi- 
tions. The  occurrence  of  arches  in  the  bottom  stage,  point  to 
its  having  been  the  central  tower  of  a  Norman  church,  and  the 
building  now  used  as  a  vestry  appears  to  have  formed  one  of 
the  transepts  of  this  early  structure.  Although  in  four  stages 
the  tower  is  not  of  great  height. 

The  font  is  of  red  sandstone,  and  is  most  beautifully 
carved,  being  of  the  late  conventional  Norman  type. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  a  vicar  of  the  parish  was  murdered 
in  the  church,  and  when  it  was  restored  about  the  year  1870 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Hine,  of  Plymouth,  some 
highly  finished  portions  of  a  recumbent  effigy  and  tomb  were 
discovered,  which  Mr.  Hine  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  tomb 
of  this  vicar.  In  1436  Bishop  Lacy  reconciled  the  church, 
after  its  profanation  by  the  murder. 

Christopher  Jellinger,  one  of  the  ministers  ejected  from  the 
Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  in  1662,  was 
sometime  vicar  of  this  parish.  He  was  born  near  Worms, 
and  studied  at  Basil  and  Ley  den.  After  the  Restoration  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester  offered  to  prefer  him  if  he  would 
conform,  but  true  to  his  principles,  he  refused.  He  died  at 
Kingsbridge,  at  the  ripe  age  of  83  years,  continuing  to  preach 
when  he  was  very  old. 

The  ringers  of  Brent  observe  some  quaint  customs  at  their 
annual  meeting  and  supper,  duly  electing  for  the  year  '*  a  lord 
chief  "  and  a  ''  crier."  Their  signatures  are  then  entered  in 
the  "  ringers'  book,"  which  dates  back  to  1789. 

A  few  years  ago  Brent  had  its  cross ;  now  ignorance  has 
done  its  work,  and  it  no  longer  exists.  Within  living  recollec- 
tion it  stood  against  the  wall  of  the  old  market  house,  which 
was  demolished  many  years  ago.  The  cross  was  then  removed 
to  a  court  behind  the  Anchor  Hotel,  where  it  lay  neglected 
until  a  very  few  years  since,  when  a  builder  broke  it  up  and 
carted  it  off  to  a  building  he  was  erecting  in  the  parish  of 
Diptford.  It  is  lamentable  that  such  things  should  be.  The 
cross  was  the  only  antiquity  Brent  possessed,  and  that  has 
been  suffered  to  be  destroyed.  The  shaft  and  arms  were 
octagonal  in  shape,  and  the  former  tapered    slightly.    Its 
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height  was   five  and  a  half  feet,   and  across  the  arms  it 
measured  two  feet  seven  inches. 

But  though  there  is  no  cross  now  in  Brent  itself,  the 
moor  belonging  to  the  parish  can  furnish  us  with  an  example, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  this,  and  others  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  forest,  we  shall  leave  the  little 
town,  and  direct  our  steps  to  Three  Barrows,  a  lofty  hiU 
rising  high  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Erme.  Our  way  will 
first  take  us  by  the  foot  of  Splatton  Hill  to  Lydia  or  Leedy 
Bridge,  a  single  arch  spanning  the  Avon.  Immediately 
above  it  is  a  fine  waterfall,  while  below  a  stately  row  of 
beeches  throw  their  branches  partly  over  the  stream,  along 
the  bank  of  which  is  a  path  leading  by  the  vicarage  lawn  to 
the  church.  Passing  up  the  hill,  we  reach  the  hamlet  of 
Aish,  at  the  higher  end  of  which  we  turn  into  a  lane  on  the 
left,  and,  still  ascending,  at  length  enter  upon  the  common 
known  as  Aish  Ridge. 

From  this  elevated  down  Three  Barrows  can  be  plainly 
seen,  and  for  some  considerable  distance  we  shall  have  the 
advantage  of  a  moorland  track  which  runs  towards  it.  This 
path  will  brmg  us  to  Brent  Moor  at  Coryndon  Ball  Gate, 
soon  after  which  we  shall  commence  the  ascent  of  the  hill, 
where,  on  the  slope  near  the  summit,  we  shall  find  the 
shattered  remains  of  one  of  the  objects  it  is  now  our  purpose 
to  examine,  lyin<:j  amid  the  granite  with  which  the  ground  is 
strewed. 

Three  Barrows,  which  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
from  Brent  and  some  two  miles  to  the  northward  of  Harford 
Church,  is  crowned  with  three  large  cairns,  whence  its  name, 
and  during  an  exploration  of  one  of  them  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate» 
recorded  in  the  fifth  volume  (1872)  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association^  part  of  a  cross,  consisting  of  one  of 
the  arms  and  the  top  of  the  shaft,  was  found  near  at  hand. 
This  he,  with  great  probability,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of 
one  which  he  states  was  set  up  by  a  jury  of  survey,  empanelled 
to  settle  some  boands  in  this  part  of  the  moor  about  a  century 
and  a  half  before. 

He  also  considered  that  in  it  he  saw  all  that  remained  of  a 
cross  which  is  mentioned  on  an  old  map  of  Dartmoor  as 
Hobajon's  Cross,  and  which  is  there  represented  as  standing 
on  two  steps,  and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  a  row  of 
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upright  stones.  This  row  extends  from  Butterdon  Hill,  near 
the  Western  Beacon  above  Ivybridge,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Sharp  Tor,  which  overlooks  the  enclosure  known 
as  Piles  Newtake.  At  the  former  place  it  is  seen  leading 
directly  from  a  circle  thirty*five  feet  in  diameter,  of  which  the 
stones,  with  the  exception  of  two  (and  those  partially  so)  are 
fallen.  This  encloses  a  small  cairn  about  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  much  dilapidated. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  old  map  in  question  dates 
back  as  far  as  1240,  in  which  year  a  perambulation  of  the 
forest  was  madd,  or  even  earlier;  but,  as  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe  points  out  in  his  Cistercian  Houses  of  Devotiy^  this 
cannot  be  the  case,  because  on  it  there  is  a  representation  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Buckland,  which  abbey  was  not  founded 
until  1278.  He  considers  it  to  be  of  two  centuries  later  date. 
Further  on,  I  shall  bring  forward  some  evidence  which  I 
think  will  show  that  this  view  is  the  more  correct  one ;  but 
without  going  into  this  question  now,  it  certainly  appears  from 
the  map  that  a  cross  was  standing  in  the  stone-row  at  the  time 
it  was  drawn,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  was  ever  fixed  on 
steps  as  it  is  there  represented.  Another  cross,  which  we 
shall  notice  hereafter,  is  shown  on  the  map  as  standing  on 
steps  in  the  same  manner,  although  nothing  of  the  sort  is  to  be 
seen  near  it  now,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  this  was  no 
more  than  a  conventional  mode  of  the  draughtsman  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  these  crosses,  and  it  was  not,  perhaps,  in- 
tended, or  considered  necessary,  to  convey  a  perfectly  correct 
idea  of  their  form. 

Mr.  Bate  accounts  for  the  cross  being  erected  in  the 
stone-row  on  the  hypothesis  that  those  who  reared  it,  finding 
the  dark  clouds  of  superstition  clinging  to  the  heathen  relic, 
were  anxious  to  plant  the  symbol  of  Christianity  amid  the 
rude  erections  of  the  Pagans.  This,  indeed,  may  have  been 
the  case,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  quite  as  probable  that 
the  cross  was  set  up  simply  as  a  boundary  mark.  When  the 
object  for  which  the  stone-row  was  primarily  erected  was 
forgotten,  it  was  naturally  looked  upon  as  a  boundary,  and 
still  continues  to  serve  as  such,  constituting,  as  far  as  it 
extends,   the  line  which    divides    Ugborough   and    Harford 


*  Tranii.  Devon  Assoc,  Vol.  vii.,  p.  345. 
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Moors.  As  fresh  perambulations  of  the  bounds  were  made, 
in  all  likelihood  new  marks  were  added,  and  Hobajon's  Cross 
we  may  not  unreasonably  consider  to  be  one  of  these. 

The  mutilated  cross  which  is  at  present  to  be  seen,  con- 
sists, as  stated,  of  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  one  of  the  arms 
only.  The  arm  is  ten  inches  in  length,  the  shaft  measuring 
sixteen  inches  from  its  upper  surface,  and  being  about  four- 
teen inches  in  width.  As  the  sides  of  it,  however,  are  not 
quite  parallel,  the  width  is  not  the  same  throughout,  but  is 
rather  greater  at  the  top.  It  must  have  been  a  massive  cross 
when  in  its  complete  state,  with  a  breadth  across  the  arms  of 
about  two  feet  eight  inches ;  its  height,  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  The  fracture  runs  across  obliquely 
from  under  the  remaining  arm.  One  side  of  the  shaft  is  ten 
inches  in  thickness,  the  other  only  seven  inches.  It  is  now 
lying  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  river  Erme,  not 
far  from  the  north-western  cairn. 

From  the  absence  of  any  other  cross  near  the  spot,  I 
think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  this  is  the  one  that  the 
jury,  of  whom  Mr.  Bate  speaks,  erected  on  one  of  the  cairns 
on  this  hill ;  and  that  it  is  also  the  old  Hobajon's  Cross  is 
nearly  certain,  for,  although  the  existence  of  this  mutilated 
head  is  not  generally  known,  the  name  still  lingers  here — a 
small  heap  of  stones  at  no  great  distance  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  being  called  by  the  moor  men  Hobajon's  Cross. 

This  point  forms  the  starting  place  when  the  bounds  of 
a  portion  of  the  moor  in  this  locality,  over  which  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Ermington  exercises  certain  rights,  are  per- 
ambulated— the  first  record  of  such  perambulation  being  in 
the  year  1603. 

If  the  supposition  be  correct,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  that  we  now 
see  on  Three  Barrows  a  portion  of  this  ancient  cross,  we  know 
that  it  must  have  been  brought  from  the  stone-row,  as  we 
have  no  reason  to  consider  the  map  wrong  in  representing  it 
as  standing  there,  but  other  hands,  I  think,  than  those  of  the 
jury  of  survey  did  this.  From  the  fact  of  the  manor  boundary 
mark  bearing  the  name  of  Hobajon's  Cross,  it  would  seem  likely 
that  at  one  time  it  was  erected  there,  in  which  case  we  should 
perhaps  be  inclined  to  consider  that  those  who  were  engaged 
in  marking  out  those  bounds,  were  concerned  in  the  removal 
of  the  cross;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  were  not  those 
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who  took  it  from  its  original  position,  although  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  have  used  it  as  a  mark  for  their 
boundary, 

In  the  account  of  Buckfast  Abbey  in  Dr.  Oliver's  Monasticon 
there  is  an  inquisition  on  the  boundary  of  Brent  Moor,  dated 
1557,*  at  which  time  certain  rights  and  privileges  pertaining 
to  it  were  held  by  Sir  William  Petre  in  virtue  of  his 
possession  of  the  manor  of  South  Brent.  This  boundary  line 
was  marked  by  four  crosses  at  certain  points ;  one  on  the 
centre  cairn  at  Three  Barrows,  one  on  the  cairn  known  as 
Western  Whitaburrow,  a  third  at  Buckland  Ford,  and  a 
fourth  at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon,  or  Aune,  with  the 
Western  Wellabrook,  and  they  each  had  the  words  **  Bunda 
de  Brentmoie,"  engraven  on  their  faces.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  a  mark  to 
these  bounds  that  Hobajon's  Cross  was  taken  from  the  row 
of  stones,  and  if  it  ever  stood  on  the  little  cairn  marking  the 
boundary  of  the  lands  over  which  the  manorial  rights  of 
Ermington  extend,  it  was  taken  there  from  Three  Barrows,  in 
which  case  the  jury  of  survey,  to  whom  Mr.  Bate  has  alluded, 
must  have  found  it  there,  and  set  it  up  once  more  upon  the 
great  cairn  on  the  hill.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  inscription  to 
be  seen  on  the  portion  which  now  remains  of  this  interesting 
relic,  and  how  it  became  so  mutilated  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  stone-row  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  could  never  find  any  traces  of  the  steps  as  shown 
on  the  map,  and,  as  before  observed,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  existed. 

On  a  stone  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  rowf  nearest  Sharp 
Tor,  and  which  is  much  larger  than  most  of  the  others 
which  compose  it,  is  a  small  incised  cross  measuring  seven 
inches  in  height  and  five  and  a  half  inches  across.  This  stone 
is  evidently  an  addition  to  the  row,  but  is  distinguishable,  at  a 
glance,  from  a  modem  boundary  post.  It  stands  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  and  appears  to  mark  some 
important  point,  as  it  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  small,  rough 

*  Monasticon  Dioecesis  Exoniensis,  p.  378. 

t  From  its  commencement  at  the  circle  on  Butterdon  Hill,  to  its  termi- 
nation at  this  stone,  the  row  is  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-one 
yai'ds  in  length.  The  distance  of  the  centre  cairn  on  Three  Barrows  from 
the  stone  is  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards. 
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circular  pavement,  about  six  feet  nine  inches  in  diameter. 
May  we  not  allow  that  there  is  a  probability  that  this  inscribed 
stone  marks  the  spot  where,  in  years  long  since  flown,  the  old 
cross  was  standing,  and  that  it  was  set  up,  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  as  a  memorial  of  it  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  preserving  these  particular  bounds  ?  I  do  not 
forget  that  the  map  represents  Hobajon*s  Cross  as  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  stone-row,  and  this  stone  as  I  have  said,  is  at  its 
end;  but  the  row  is  continued  from  this  point  by  modem 
boundary  stones,  and  in  all  probability  was  so  continued  by 
older  bond-marks  at  the  time  the  map  was  drawn,  so  that  if 
the  cross  really  stood  on  the  spot  in  question,  in  placing  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  row,  the  map  would  be  substantially  correct. 

There  is  one  consideration  we  must  not  overlook,  which  is, 
that  it.  would  not  have  been  a  very  difficult  task  to  remove 
the  cross  from  Three  Barrows,  and  to  have  re-erected 
it  in  the  row,  instead  of  setting  up  another  stone  there  in  its 
place.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  found  to  be  broken, 
though  perhaps  not  in  such  a  mutilated  state  as  we  see  it 
now,  and  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  be  placed  in  its  old 
position. 

The  view  from  the  commanding  height  of  Three  Barrows, 
or  as  old  records  have  it,  Threberis,  is  one  of  great  variety 
and  beauty.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  lymg  between 
the  southern  frontier  of  Dartmoor  and  the  Channel  is  spread 
out  before  us,  and  most  of  the  prominent  headlands  on  the 
South  Devonshire  coast  are  plainly  visible.  On  the  other 
side  we  look  into  the  moor.  Away  to  the  northward  is 
seen  the  boggy  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erme  Head, 
with  the  distant  tors  peeping  over  the  dark  brown  ridges. 
Westward  the  river  flows  at  a  great  distance  below  the 
wind-swept  height  on  which  we  stand,  and  Piles  Wood  is 
discernible  far  down  the  steep,  stretching  along  the  bank 
of  the  stream. 

Before  leaving  Three  Barrows  we  must  not  omit  to 
observe  the  fine  reave,  or  boundary  bank,  which  runs  up  from 
the  East  Glaze  to  the  centre  cairn,  and  pursues  its  course 
down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards  a  little  stream  that  falls 
into  the  Erme. 

Proceeding  in  a  northerly  direction  we  shall  make  our 
way   to  Western   Whitaburrow,  one  of  the  bounds  of  the 
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forest;  and  in  so  doing  shall  follow  the  line  of  posts  that 
mark  the  boundary  of  Brent  Moor,  which  boundary  appears 
to  be  indicated  on  the  old  map  by  a  line  on  which  are  placed 
what  seems  to  be  meant  for  three  stones. 

The  cairn  which  bears  the  name  of  Western  Whitaburrow 
is  sixty-three  yards  in  circumference,  and  according  to  the 
inquisition  alluded  to,  the  second  cross  marked  with  the  words 
**  Bunda  de  Brentmore  '*  was  placed  here.  Until  about  the 
year  1847  it  was  to  be  seen  erect  on  the  centre  of  the  cairn  ; 
but  it  was  then  partially  destroyed  by  some  workmen  in  the 
employ  of  a  company  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  extracting  naphtha  from  the  peat  that  here  abounds, 
but  the  undertaking  was  not  a  success.  The  works 
were  close  to  Shipley  Bridge,  and  the  peat  was  taken 
thither  from  this  spot  on  tram-waggons ;  the  old  tram-road 
is  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  but  still  serves  as  a 
bridle-path. 

There  being  no  place  of  shelter  near,  the  labourers  erected 
a  house  on  the  cairn  with  the  stones  of  which  it  was  compos- 
ed, and,  requiring  a  large  stone  as  a  support  for  the  chimney- 
breast  ,they  knocked  off  the  arms  of  the  cross  and  used  the 
shaft  for  that  purpose.  I  learnt  this  over  thirty  years  ago 
from  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  employed  on  the  works  at 
the  time,  and  gleaned  further  facts  concerning  the  cross  from 
others,  who  had  then  long  known  the  moor.  It  may  here 
be  well  to  correct  a  statement  that  appeared  in  a  guide-book, 
published  about  three  years  since,  to  the  effect  that  the 
cross  was  discovered  by  the  Ordnance  surveyors  at  a 
** factory  building  near  Didworthy,**  There  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  it.  The  house  at  the  cairn  has  been  taken 
■down  for  many  years  ;  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  about  three 
or  four  feet,  being  all  that  is  now  to  be  seen  of  it,  but  the 
shaft  of  the  cross  has,  fortunately,  not  been  lost.  It  is  now 
set  up  on  the  cairn,  and  has  had  the  broad  arrow  cut  on  it  by 
the  Ordnance  surveyors.  It  measures  four  feet  in  height, 
and  about  fifteen  inches  in  width.  At  the  end  which  is  now 
uppermost  there  is  a  tenon,  and  I  therefore  take  this  to  be 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  was  so  fashioned  in  order 
that  it  might  fit  into  a  socket.  The  name  of  it,  too,  is  still 
nnforgotten,  for  the  spot    is    seldom    called    by   its    older 
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appellaton    of   Whitaburrow,*   but   is  generally    known    as 
Petre's  Cross. 

Sir  William  Petre,  of  whom  Prince  in  his  Worthies  of 
Devon  gives  us  an  account,  and  who  was,  as  already  stated, 
the  possessor  of  certain  rights  over  Brent  Moor  was  bom 
at  Tor  Newton,  in  the  parish  of  Tor  Brian.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  in  four  reigns,  those  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth ;  and,  it  is  said  of  him  that 
in  this  office  he  was  "smooth,  reserved,  resolved,  and  yet 
obliging."  He  amassed  great  wealth  derived  from  the 
monastic  possessions  which  were  granted  to  him.  He  died 
in  1 57 1,  and  was  buried  at  Ingatestone  in  Essex. 

Our  search  for  the  third  cross  will  take  us  to  Buckland 
Ford — so  we  shall  make  our  way  down  the  hill  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  passing  a  bound -stone,  shall  soon 
reach  the  foot  of  a  steep  narrow  gully,  close  to  which  we 
shall  observe  an  old  path,  which  we  shall  descend  for  a  short 
distance  to  a  point  where  it  crosses  a  small  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Avon  just  below.  This  is  Buckland  Ford,  but  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  the  cross.  This  ford  is  shown  on  some 
maps  as  being  on  the  Avon.  This  is  wrong ;  it  is  the  cross- 
ing-place over  a  tributary  of  that  river,  as  above  described. 
It  doubtless  was  so  called  in  consequence  of  being  on  the 
monks'  path  leading  to  Buckland.  I  have  carefully  searched 
around  the  spot,  yet  have  never  been  able  to  find  it,  nor  can  I 
learn  that  any  one  has  ever  seen  it.  Some  mining  operations 
appear  to  have  been  carried  on  near  the  bank  of  the  Avon,, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  cross  may  have  been  destroyed  by 
those  who  were  concerned  in  them. 

The  old  track  which  crosses  the  stream  at  this  ford  is 
called  the  Abbots'  Way,  and  can  be  traced  from  Dean  Moor 
for  several  miles,  passing  the  source  of  the  Erme,  and  the 
head. waters  of  the  Plym.     It  formed  a  direct  means  of  com- 


*So  spelt  with  the  addition  of  an  ^  in  the  survey  of  the  forest  of  1609  ; 
in  the  perambulation  of  1240,  the  name  is  spelled  WhyteburgUe.  It  is 
Eastern  Whitaburrow,  however  which  is  mentioned  in  these  perambula- 
tions, and  not  Western  Whitaburrow.  The  cairn  known  as  Eastern 
Whitaburrow  is  ninety  yards  in  circumference,  and  twelve  yards  ia 
height.  Tne  name  is  pronounced  with  the  i  long,  as  though  spelled 
White-a-burrow, 
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munication  between  the  abbeys  of  Buckland  and  Tavistock  on 
one  side  of  the  moor,  and  Buckfast  on  the  other.  The  name 
by  which  I  have  always  heard  it  called  by  the  moor-men  is 
Jobbler's  or  Jobber's  Path,  which  it  doubtless  obtained  from 
being  used  by  the  yarn  -jobbers  in  former  days.  The  monks 
of  Buckfast  were  extensive  traders  in  wool,  and  this  com- 
modity and  yarn  spun  from  it,  no  donbt  often  formed  the 
loads  which  were  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses  on  this  old 
road.  It  appears  more  than  probable  that  it  passed  near 
where  Princetown  now  stands,  for  I  find  that  Mr.  Burt  in  his 
preface  to  Carrington's  Dartmoor,  published  in  1826,  states 
that  traces  of  a  trackway  called  Jobbers'  Cross  were  visible 
across  bogs  near  the  prison. 

Although  we  shall  be  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  cross  at 
Buckland  Ford,  we  shall  be  well  repaid  for  having  visited  the 
spot,  for  the  surroundings  combine  to  form  a  most  pleasing 
picture  of  a  moorland  valley,  secluded  and  quiet,  and  closed  in 
by  hills  on  every  hand.  Behind  us  stretches  the  heathery 
slope  known  as  Bush  Meads,  anciently  Bishop's  Meads ;  to 
our  left  (in  summer  time  covered  thickly  with  ferns)  a  hill 
rises  precipitously  from  the  Avon,  which  here  bends  round  in 
a  fine  sweep.  On  our  right  hand  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
shut  in  by  Dean  Moor,  and  immediately  in  front  of  us,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  Huntingdon  Warren,  a  find  bold 
hill  of  good  hard  ground,  free  from  heather,  but  covered 
in  places  with  scattered  granite.  Several  enclosures,  the  rude 
erection  of  the  Danmonii,  are  in  sight,  and  tell  us  that  this 
quiet  valley  was  once  thickly  peopled  by  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  moor. 

Not  far  from  where  we  stand  the  Avon  is  spanned  by  a 
rude  bridge  of  two  openings,  formed  of  slabs  laid  on  a  centre 
pier,  consisting  partly  of  the  natural  rock.'*'     Further  up  the 

^Bridges  formed  of  huge  flat  stones  laid  upon  rudely  wrought  abut, 
ments  and  piers,  are  termed  clappers,  and  are  almost  peculiar  to  the  Dart- 
moor country.  This  bridge,  although  constructed  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner  to  those  which  are  undoubtedly  of  some  age,  is  distinguishable 
from  them  at  a  glance.  Here  the  edges  of  the  granite  are  not  rounded  as 
they  are  in  the  older  examples.  The  two  stones  which  form  the  roadway 
and  which  once  were  evidently  one,  show  the  marks  of  wedges  used  in 
spliting  them.  1  have  been  told  that  it  was  built  by  the  first  owner  of  the 
warren,  which  was  formed  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  bridge 
however,  presents  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 
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stream  is  a  craggy  hollow,  though  we  can  see  little  of  it,  from 
which  the  river  issues.  It  there  falls  in  a  series  of  small 
cascades  and  widely  spreading  rivulets  over  a  number  of 
rocky  ledges,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  solitary  glen. 

From  Buckland  Ford  we  shall  follow  the  Abbots'  Way 
to  the  Avon,  and  tracing  the  river  downward  shall  cross 
it  at  another  ford,  at  a  spot  known  to  the  moormen  as 
Lower  Huntingdon  Corner,  immediately  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the*  stream  with  the  Western  Wellabrook.  It 
is  here  the  inquisition  says,  the  fourth  cross  was  set 
up,  and  we  shall  be  gratified  at  observing  it  standing 
erect  a  few  yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  now 
known  as  Huntingdon  Cross,  and  is  situated  at  the  comer  of 
the  warren.  It  is  immediately  within  the  forest  bounds,  and 
close  to  the  spot  where  the  parish  of  Lydford  (in  which  the 
whole  of  the  forest  lies)  joins  the  parishes  of  Dean  and 
Brent. 

Although  the  crosses  at  Buckland  Ford  and  Lower  Hunt- 
ingdon Corner  were  claimed  in  1557  as  marking  the  boundary 
of  Brent  Moor,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  such  was  their 
original  purpose.  That,  there  is  little  doubt,  was  to  mark  the 
Abbots*  Way,  and  they  were  adapted  later  as  boundary  stones 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  Brent  Moor  never  ex- 
tended to  Buckland  Ford.  The  Perambulation  of  1240  and 
the  Survey  of  1609  ^^^^  show  that  the  forest  boundary  line 
runs  from  the  confluence  of  the  Wellabrook  and  the  Avon  to 
Eastern  Whitaburrow,  and  not  directly  to  Western  Whita- 
burrow,  so  that  Buckland  Ford  would  lie  some  way  within  the 
forest.  The  placing  of  the  Brent  boundary  at  the  latter  spot 
was  simply  an  encroachment  on  the  duchy  property,  of  which 
there  are  a  number  of  similar  instances  in  other  paats  of  the 
moor. 

The  name  Huntingdon  is  not  improbably  derived  from  anM^ 
water  (in  this  particular  instance  the  name  of  the  river  which 
here  flows  by)  and  dun^  a  hill,  i,e.,  the  water  hill,  which  cer- 
tainly commends  itself  as  a  very  suitable  apellation,  for  the 
latter  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Avon  or  Aune,  and  on  a 
third  by  the  Wellabrook. 

Huntingdon  Cross  is  romantically  situated  in  a  kind  of 
hollow,  the  rising  ground  surrounding  it  being  covered  with 
patches  of  heather,  with  here  and  there  a  grey  boulder  of 
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granite.  All  around  is  silent,  save  for  the  low  murmuring 
of  the  waters  as  they  run  over  their  pebbly  bed.  The  only 
signs  of  life  are  the  furry  inhabitants  of  the  warren,  and,  per- 
chance, a  herd  of  Dartmoor  ponies,  wild  as  the  country  over 
which  they  roam,  and  a  few  sheep  or  cattle  grazing  on  the 
slopes.  The  cross  is  surrounded  by  rushes,  and  a  delapidated 
wall — the  warren  enclosure — runs  near  it.  It  stands  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  is  close  upon  four  and  a  half 
feet  in  height.  Across  the  arms  it  measures  one  foot  ten 
inches.  There  is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  inscription  to  be 
seen  upon  it 

Evidences  of  the  occupancy  of  man,  and  of  the  works  of 
his  hand,  are  plainly  visible  in  this  spot.  The  Abbots'  Way 
is  here  distinctly  seen  ascending  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as 
it  makes  for  the  enclosed  country  above  Dean  Burn.  Along 
the  bank  of  the  Wellabrook  old  mining  operations  have  left 
their  traces  ;  and  on  the  slope  of  the  bill  to  the  east  is  a  large 
circular  enclosure,  two  hundred  and  eighty  yards  in  circum- 
ference, and  between  it  and  the  Avon  are  nine  hut  circles. 
Further  down  the  river  these  hut  settlements  are  numerous, 
especially  on  the  left  bank. 

With  our  examination  of  Huntingdon  Cross  we  shall 
conclude  the  survey  of  the  four  which  formerly  served  to 
mark  the  bounds  of  what  was  claimed  as  Brent  Moor,  and 
shall  make  our  way  down  the  valley  of  the  Avon  to  Shipley 
Bridge,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  Here,  passing 
through  the  moor  gate,  we  enter  upon  a  lane  which  will 
conduct  us  to  the  hamlet  of  Aish,  whence  descending  once 
more  to  Lydia  Bridge,  we  shall  return  to  South  Brent. 
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CHAPTER     III. 
By  the  Southern  Border  Heights. 

TJgborough  Moor — Bagga's  Bush— Old  Guide-post — Sandowl  Cross — 
Hookmoor  Cross — Ugborough  Church — Bishop  Prideaux — Owley — 
Spurreli*s  Cross — Harford — Broomhill  to  Ivybridge. 


The  line  of  stone  posts  which  we  noticed  in  our  progress 
from  Three  Barrows  to  Western  Whitaburrow  serves  to 
mark  the  boundary  between  the  moors  of  Brent  and  Ug- 
borough. The  latter  common  extends  from  the  forest  to  the 
foot  of  the  Eastern  Beacon,  near  Wrangaton,  thrusting  its 
southern  extremity  into  the  cultivated  country. 

Not  far  from  the  foot  of  this  is  situated  the  village  of 
Ugborough,  and  thither  we  shall  now  proceed,  afterwards 
entering  again  upon  the  commons,  and  crossing  them  to  the 
parish  of  Harford. 

We  shall  leave  Brent  by  the  old  Plymouth  coach-road,  and 
on  crossing  Brent  Bridge  shall  find  that  it  takes  a  course  to 
the  right  of  the  present  highway.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  bridge  is  a  spot  called  Bagga's  Bush,  near  which  is 
a  stone  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  It  is  an  old  guide-post, 
standing  close  by  the  roadside,  small  in  size  and  barely  thirty 
inches  in  height.  On  its  face  is  the  letter  M  denoting  the 
direction  of  Modbury,  the  road,  or  lane,  leading  to  that  place, 
diverging  a  short  distance  further  on.  Its  eastern  and  western 
sides  bear  respectively  the  letters  E  and  P,  standing  for 
Exeter  and  Plymouth.  The  letters  are  cut  in  relief,  two  of 
them  being  much  worn. 

Following  the  Modbury  lane  we  shall  soon  reach  a  bridge 
over  the  Glaze,  a  stream  serving  as  a  boundary  between  the 
parishes  of  Brent  and  Ugborough,  just  beyond  which,  near  a 
wayside  inn  called  the  Carew  Arms,  we  cross  the  modem 
road  to  Plymouth.  The  lane  ascends  the  hill,  and  will  lead 
us  direct  to  the  spot  where  we  shall  find  the  object  that  will 
next  claim  our  attention. 

This  is  a  stone  set  up  in  the  centre  of  a  small  open  space, 
whence  several  roads  diverge,  named  Sandowl  Cross,  but  at 
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»one  time  more  generally  known  as  Sign  o'  the  Owl.  It  is 
related  that  a  hostelry  once  stood  upon  the  spot,  called  The 
'Owly  whence  the  latter  name.  Whether  there  is  any  truth  in 
this  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  not, 
as  the  correct  name  seems  to  be  Sandowl.  The  stone  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  fashioned  into  the  shape  of  a 
-cross ;  it  is  somewhat  unsuitable  for  the  shaft  of  such,  nor 
are  there  any  traces  of  fracture,  as  would  be  the  case  had  it 
•ever  possessed  a  head  and  arms.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
fact  of  the  place  bearing  the  name  which  it  does,  to  cause  us 
to  suppose  that  a  cross  must  necessarily  have  once  stood  there, 
for  as  already  has  been  observed,  cross-roads  are  sufficient  to 
•confer  such  a  title.  The  height  of  the  stone  above  the  ground 
is  about  thirty-two  inches,  and  it  is  about  four  feet  in  girth. 
Its  four  sides  nearly  face  the  cardinal  points,  and  on  each, 
near  the  top,  is  a  letter,  cut  in  relief.  On  the  northern  face 
^or  strictly  speaking  N.E.  by  N.)  is  the  letter  B  which  stands 
for  Brent,  and  points  out  the  road  by  which  we  have  ap- 
proached the  stone  from  that  place.  On  another  face  is  the 
letter  T  indicating  the  direction  of  Totnes ;  on  a  third  face  the 
letter  K  standing  for  Kingsbridge  ;  and  on  a  fourth  the 
letter  M,  one  of  the  side  strokes  of  which  is  somewhat  worn, 
meaning  Modbury.  The  stone  is  very  interesting  as  an  old 
guide-post,  and  the  letters  are  similar  in  character  to  those 
found  upon  other  stones  in  quite  a  different  part  of  the  moor- 
land borders. 

There  is  a  very  good  view  of  a  portion  of  the  south-eastern 
frontier  of  Dartmoor  from  Sandowl  Cross.  The  Eastern 
Beacon  looks,  quite  near,  but  its  appearance  is  not  so  fine  as 
when  viewed  from  Brent.  To  the  left  of  it  is  the  Western 
Beacon  above  Ivybridge,  and  to  the  right  several  prominent 
.heights  on  Brent  Moor,  with  Brent  Hill  rising  in  the  form 
•of  a  bold,  conical  peak. 

The  road  to  Modbury  which  passes  through  the  village  of 
Ugborough,  branches  off  on  the  right  hand,  a  short  distance 
to  the  westward  of  Sandowl  Cross,  and  it  is  this  which  we 
shall  now  pursue.  Very  soon  the  road  is  crossed  by  another, 
and  immediately  around  the  corner  of  the  hedge  on  our  right, 
an  object  will  be  observed  which  will  arouse  our  interest. 
This  is  a  small  granite  cross,  somewhat  rudely  fashioned,  and 
.a  little  weathered,  though  otherwise  in  a  complete  state.     It 
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is  leaning  toward  the  hedge,  but  only  slightly;  its  southern 
face  fronts  the  road.     It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Hookmoor 
Cross,  and  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  stone  we  have  just 
been   examining,  for  on  it  are  four  letters  cut  in  relief  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner.     These  letters  are  M  B  T  and  P 
standing  respectively  for  Modbury,  Brent,  Totnes,  and  Ply- 
mouth.    The  first  is  placed  between  the  arms  on  the  southern 
face ;  the  second  occupies  a  like  position  on  the  northern  face, 
now  hidden,  as  it  fronts  the  hedge ;  the  third  is  cut  on  the 
end  of  the  eastern  arm,  and  the  last  on  the  end  of  the  western 
one.     The  cross  is  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  measures 
fifteen  inches  across  the  arms,  which  are  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  deep,  and  project  about  four  inches  from  the   shaft. 
This  is  the  height  also  that  the  head,  which  is  tapering,  rises 
above  them.     Below  the  arms  the  shaft  is  only  worked  for  a 
few  inches,  the  bottom  part  of  the  stone  from  which  the  cross 
is  formed  being  left  in  its  original  condition.     Had  the  letters 
been  incised  we  might  have  imagined  that  they  were  placed 
on  the  cross  at  a  period  subsequent  to  its  first  erection,  but 
cut  as  they  are  in  relief,  it  is  evident  that  this  was  done  at 
the  time  it  was  made,  and  it  therefore  becomes  certain  that 
the  primary  object  of  those  who  set  it  up  was  to  point  the 
way  to  the  traveller,  the  emblem  of  his  faith  at  the  same  time 
reminding  him  of  the  path  he  must  pursue  if  he  would  safely 
accomplish  that  longer  journey  which  ends  only  at  the  grave- 

Pursuing  the  southern  road  for  a  short  distance  we  shall 
come  in  sight  of  the  village  of  Ugborough,  and  as  we  descend 
the  hill  leading  to  it  we  shall  be  struck  with  the  very  impos- 
ing appearance  of  its  church,  the  noble  sixteenth  century 
tower  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet.  The 
sacred  edifice  occupies  a  commanding  position,  upon  rising 
ground  on  the  southern  side  of  a  large  open  space,  round 
which  the  houses  of  the  village  cluster,  and  is  approached 
by  a  broad,  semi-circular  flight  of  granite  steps. 

We  have  seen  that  the  tower  at  Brent  is  much  older  than 
the  church;  the  reverse  is  the  case  at  Ugborough,  for  here 
the  church  is  of  some  two  hundred  years  earUer  date  than  the 
tower.  Few  country  parishes  in  Devon  can  boast  of  one  so 
large,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary  will  find  much  in  it  of 
interest.  There  are  a  great  number  of  finely  carved  bosses  in 
the  roof  of  the  north  aisle,  three  of  them  towards  the  western 
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end  being  very  remarkable.  One  represents  a  smith  at  work ; 
another  a  sow  suckling  a  litter  of  eight ;  and  the  third  the 
head  of  a  Turk.  In  the  north  transept,  which  was  restored 
in  1862,  is  a  stained  window,  with  figures  of  the  four  evangel- 
ists, and  in  the  east  wall  of  the  same  is  a  brass,  having 
engraved  upon  it  the  effigy  of  a  female.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  year  just  mentioned,  close  at  hand,  along  with  another, 
-which  was  unfortunately  destrpyed.  A  portion  only  of  the 
screen  remains,  but  it  is  very  beautifully  carved. 

A  little  over  three  hundred  years  ago  Ugborough  Church 
vras  the  scene  of  a  competition  between  two  candidates  for 
the  post  of  parish  clerk.  In  order  to  decide  between  them,  an 
arrangement  was  made  that  they  should  **  tune  the  psalm,'* 
and  this  was  accordingly  carried  out.  The  one  who  was 
defeated  was  John  Prideaux,  of  Stowford,  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Harford,  and  he  felt  the  disappointment  very  keenly. 
But  it  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  higher  things. 
Not  long  after  he  left  Ugborough  and  made  his  way  to 
Oxford.  Working  first  in  the  kitchen  of  Exeter  College, 
he  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  study,  and  was  at  length 
admitted  to  its  literary  privileges.  In  three  years  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  was  afterwards  raised  by 
Charles  I.  to  a  bishopric.  ^'  If  I  could  have  been  parish 
clerk  of  Ugborough,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  had  never  been 
Bishop  of  Worcester.'* 

In  the  parish  of  Ugborough  was  born  in  1620,  Sir  John 
Kempthorn,  an  eminent  naval  commander,  who  in  engagements 
with  the  Turks  and  Dutch  proved  himself  a  brave  officer. 

A  relic  of  pre-historic  times  was  found  in  1889,  on  Wood- 
land Farm.  This  was  a  stone  adze,  3^  inches  in  length, 
2^  inches  in  breadth,  the  hole  in  it  measuring  i  inch  by  ^  of 
an  inch.  In  the  portion  of  this  parish  that  lies  upon 
Dartmoor  are  not  a  few  interesting  memorials  of  the  people 
who  at  an  early  period  made  the  wild  hills  their  home. 

Bidding  Ugborough  and  its  church  adieu,  we  shall  make 
our  way  to  Owley  Gate,  which  opens  on  to  Ugborough  Moor, 
below  the  Eastern  Beacon,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  retrace 
our  steps  to  Sandowl  Cross,  and  thence  proceed  to  Wrangaton 
Station.  Crossing  the  line  and  entering  the  lane  leading  to  the 
moor,  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  will  bring  us  to  the 
gate.     Here  we  shall  observe  a  rough  track,  pursuing  which 
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for  a  short  distance,  and  crossing  the  head  of  a  little  brook, 
y/e  shall  find  it  has  become  a  smooth  green  path  of  consider- 
able width.  By  following  this  grassy  road,  which  runs  nearly 
due  east  and  west,  and  which  we  shall  be  well  able  to  do, 
-even  after  it  loses  its  present  character  and  is  covered  with 
heather,  for  it  is  marked  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course 
by  small  heaps  of  stones  placed  at  short  distances  apart,  we 
shall  reach  the  moor  gate  at  Harford.  This  path  forms  the 
most  direct  route  to  that  place  from  Owley  or  from  Brent. 

We  shall  find  the  object  of  which  we  are  in  quest  about 
a  mile  from  the  gate  by  which  we  have  entered  on  the 
moor.  It  is  the  top  of  the  shaft,  and  one  of  the  arms 
of  a  very  curious  old  cross,  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
that  it  has  been  so  mutilated.  It  is  known  as  Spurreil*s 
Cross  (though  the  moormen  sometimes  call  it  Purl's)  and  is 
situated  by  the  side  of  the  path  we  have  been  following,  close 
to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  an  old  road,  which 
though  now  exhibiting  the  marks  of  wheels  and  showing  us 
tliat  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  way  for  bringing  in  peat,  is 
very  probably  an  ancient  track,  and  can  be  traced  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  passes  between  Sharp  Tor  and  Three 
Barrows,  and  goes  direct  to  Left  Lake  Ford,  and  from  thence 
to  one  of  the  boundary  stones  of  Ugborough  and  Harford 
Moors.  From  this  point  it  becomes  a  narrow  path,  but  can 
be  followed  as  far  as  Hook  Lake,  a  stream  that  runs  down  the 
hollow  called  Stony  Bottom  and  falls  into  the  Erme,  Erme 
Pound  is  at  no  great  distance  from  that  hollow,  and  a  little  to 
the  north  of  it  the  Abbots*  Way  crosses  Red  Lake.  South  of 
the  cross  this  track  may  be  traced  to  the  enclosed  lands  below 
the  Eastern  Beacon. 

The  shaft  of  SpurrelPs  Cross  is  missing,  and  the  mutilated 
head  is  simply  fixed  up  on  a  few  loose  stones.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that,  being  found  at  the  intersection  of  paths, 
it  is  now  on  its  original  site,  or  within  a  short  distance  of  it. 

But  besides  marking  the  track  from  Owley  and  the  one 
which  crosses  it,  it  also  served  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
another.  This  latter  ran  from  Buckfast  to  Plympton,  and 
joins  the  Owley  path  not  far  from  where  the  cross  is  seen.  I 
have  traced  it  for  several  miles  along  the  verge  of  the  moor. 
It  crossed  the  Erme  at  Harford  and  went  through  Cornwood» 
and  thence  to  Plympton  by  way  of  Sparkwell. 
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Although  what  remains  of  Spurrell's  Cross  is  but  a 
fragment,  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  possessed  a  certain 
amount  of  roughly  executed  ornamentation.  It  appears  to 
have  been  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  across  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  the  arm  there  are  projections  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  high,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The 
same  are  also  to  be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  the  only  part  of  this  which  is  now  remaining.  These 
must  have  given  the  cross  a  very  interesting  appearance, 
when  in  its  complete  state.  There  is  no  other  example  of 
a  Dartmoor  cross  in  which  this  rude  kind  of  ornamentation 
occurs,  nor  is  there  anything  of  the  sort  to  be  observed  on 
those  which  are  pourtrayed  in  Blight's  Ancient  Crosses  and 
Antiquities  of  Cornwall. 

The  portion  that  is  left  to  us  of  this  interesting  relic 
measures  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  fracture,  which 
is  immediately  below  the  arms,  one  foot  eleven  inches. 
One  arm  is  completely  gone,  and  the  end  of  the  other  is 
also  broken.  From  the  present  extremity  of  this  arm  to  the 
further  side  of  the  shaft  from  where  the  other  has  been  broken 
oflf,  the  measurement  is  one  foot  five  inches.  From  the  upper 
surface  of  the  arm  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  it  is  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  and  the  diameter  of  the  arm  is  about  one  foot. 

It  presents  a  very  weather-beaten  appearance,  and,  though 
ornamented  in  the  manner  described,  is  rougher  on  its  surface 
than  most  of  the  crosses  that  are  found  on  the  moor.  This, 
however,  may  have  arisen  from  the  wearing  away  of  the 
granite. 

Turning  our  faces  towards  the  direction  from  which  we 
have  come,  a  very  pleasing  view  is  presented.  The  little 
market  town  of  South  Brent  is  seen,  with  the  lofty  eminence 
which  we  have  noticed,  rising  conspicuously  above  it.  The 
vale  of  the  Avon  towards  A  von  wick,  with  the  woods  which 
cover  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  is  plainly  visible,  and,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  fields,  with  here  and  there  a 
farmstead  nestling  amid  the  trees.  On  our  right  are  the 
rocks  on  the  summit  of  the  Eastern  Beacon,  and  near  us 
on  each  hand  several  low,  delapidated  cairns. 

Proceeding  once  more  in  a  westerly  direction,  we  shall 
observe  at  a  short  distance  from  the  cross,  a  row  of  single 
upright  stones  intersecting  the  path  nearly  at  right  angles; 
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and  a  little  further  on,  we  shall  again  approach  the  row  of 
stones  which  runs  from  Butterdon  Hill  towards  Sharp  Tor, 
and  which  here  crosses  our  grassy  track.  This  will  now  take 
us  down  a  slope,  and  after  passing  the  source  of  a  rivulet  that 
falls  into  the  Erme,  just  below  Harford,  we  shall  soon  reach 
the  moor  gate. 

A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  will  bring  us  to  Harford  Church, 
a  little  sanctuary  pleasingly  situated  an  the  verge  of  the 
common.  Here  may  be  seen  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  is  a 
brass  with  an  effigy  of  a  knight  in  complete  armour.  It 
represents  Thomas  Williams,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  reign  pf  Elizabeth,  and  who  died  in  1566. 

A  mural  monument  will  also  be  observed,  erected  by  John 
Prideaux,  to  the  memory  of  his  parents,  who  were  buried 
here.  His  father  and  mother  are  represented,  with  their 
twelve  children,  seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  the  centre 
is  the  Bishop  in  his  robes,  and  underneath  is  an  inscription 
telling  of  him  who  rests  below. 

From  Harford  a  path  leads  by  the  vicarage,  and  crossing , 
Butter  Brook  by  a  single  stone  clapper,  passes  near  the 
rugged  pile  of  Tor  Rocks.  The  road  is  regained  just  opposite 
the  gate  of  Broomhill  Farm,  and  a  short  distance  further  on  it 
skirts  the  grounds  of  Lukesland,  the  pleasantly  situated  seat 
of  Mr.  James  J.  Mac  Andrew.  The  mansion  was  built  about 
forty  years  ago,  close  to  the  site  of  an  older  house,  called 
Lukesland  Grove,  which  was  then  pulled  down.  It  presents 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  the  grounds  about  it  are  so  care- 
fully laid  out  that  a  perfect  harmony  with  the  surroundings  is 
preserved.  Although  standing  some  six  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  mansion,  of  which  but  a  glimpse  is  obtainable 
from  the  road,  is  remarkably  well  sheltered. 

Soon  after  passing  the  lodge  gates  of  Lukesland,  the  more 
modern  residence  of  Erme  Wood  will  be  observed  on  the 
right  hand,  and  not  far  beyond  this,  just  after  commencing 
the  descent  of  the  hill,  Stowford  is  reached.  The  old  house 
has,  in  great  part,  disappeared,  and  the  modern  one  has 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  architectural  beauties  to  recommend 
it.  From  Stowford  we  shall  make  our  way  to  Ivybridge,  the 
pleasing  situation  of  which,  and  delightful  surroundings,  have 
combined  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  favourite  resorts  on 
the  southern  confines  of  the  moor. 
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CHAPTER     IV. 
From  the  Erme  to  the  PIym« 

Ivy  bridge — The  Erme — Church  of  St.  John— Inscribed  Stone — Fardle — 
Blatchford — Comwood — Hawns  and  Dendles — Cross  at  Cholwich 
Town — ^An  Ancient  Farmhouse — Blackaton  Cross — Cadaford  Bridge. 


Situated  on  the  high  road  to  Plymouth,  from  which  town 
it  is  distant  about  eleven  miles,  and  having  a  station  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  Ivybridge  is  easily  reached  by  the 
tourist,  and  there  can  be  no  better  place  from  which  to 
explore  the  extensive  commons  that  fringe  the  South  quarter 
of  Dartmoor  Forest. 

The  first  object  to  claim  our  attention  in  this  pleasant 
little  town  will  be  the  old  bridge  spanning  the  river,  and 
covered  in  great  part  with  ivy,  but  whether  it  is  the 
actual  one  whence  the  place  derives  its  name  is  open  to 
question.  There  is,  however,  not  much  doubt  about  its 
being  the  same  that  existed  in  Sir  William  Pole's  day. 
That  writer  states  that  "  Ivebrigge  tooke  its  name  from 
ye  bridge  which  lieth  over  ye  Erme  beinge  much  inclined 
to  the  ivy,"*  but  as  the  village  was  known  by  the  name 
it  now  bears  long  before  his  day,  it  would  seem  that 
the  bridge  took  the  place  of  a  more  ancient  one.  It 
is  plainly  noticeable  from  beneath,  that  at  some  period 
it  has  been  widened.  The  original  purpose  of  the  bridge^ 
that  of  affording  the  means  of  horses  only  crossing  the 
stream,  would  not  have  necessitated  the  construction  of  one 
of  the  width  of  that  now  existing.  With  our  modern  ideas 
we  should  regard  it  as  narrow,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  is  some  difference  between  what  would  be  required  for 
the  passage  of  a  pack-horse,  and  for  a  wheeled  vehicle.     It 


•  This  was  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir 
William  Pole  dying  in  1635. 
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is,  however,  of  sufficient  size  for  its  present  purpose,  for  about 
1832  a  new  one  was  built  a  short  distance  below,  and  it  is 
there  the  main  road  now  crosses  the  stream,  and  conse- 
quently the  former  is  relieved  of  most  of  the  traffic.  Four 
parishes  meet  at  the  old  bridge,  those  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  being  Ugborough  and  Harford,  and  those  on  the 
western,  Ermington  and  Cornwood. 

The  Erme  is  a  charming  river,  and  to  trace  it  to  its  source 
will  prove,  for  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  a  day*s  walk,  a  most 
delightful  ramble.  In  order  to  do  this  he  should  proceed  up 
the  hill  towards  the  railway  station,  and  immediately  after 
passing  beneath  the  viaduct,  a  path  will  be  observed  on  the 
right  which  leads  directly  to  the  river.  The  rambler  will  now 
find  himself  in  Stowford  Cleave,  a  deep  winding  valley  whose 
precipitous  sides  are  thickly  clothed  with  trees,  and  running 
between  Henlake  and  Hanger  Downs,  and  a  portion  of 
Harford  Moor.  At  each  step  new  beauties  will  unfold  them- 
selves. Now  the  path  is  carried  close  to  the  river's  brink, 
while  a  little  further  on  the  stream  is  lost  in  the  thick  and 
tangled  foliage,  to  almost  suddenly  reappear  at  the  head  of 
some  bend  hitherto  concealed  by  the  dark  firs.  Here  a  deep 
pool,  partly  hidden  by  grey  rocks,  and  above  it  an  open  reach, 
where  the  shallow  waters  run  murmuringly  over  the  pebbles. 
Above,  the  sky  almost  shut  out  from  view  by  the  living 
canopy  of  green  ;  below,  the  feet  sinking  deeply  in  moss,  and 
the  tall  ferns  reaching  nearly  to  one's  waist,  when  for  a 
moment  the  path  is  forsaken.  The  caroUing  of  happy  birds, 
the  hum  of  insects,  the  gentle  rustling  of  leaves  and  the 
sound  of  running  waters,  form  fitting  music  to  charm  the  ear 
and  call  forth  from  the  heart  of  the  contemplative  man  praises 
of  nature's  God.  Anon  the  path  becomes  rougher,  and  in 
part  obliterated,  and  by-and-bye  the  valley  widens  a  little, 
and  glimpses  of  the  moor  are  obtained.  Further  on,  the  hills 
come  in  view,  and  up  yonder,  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
common,  is  the  little  church  of  Harford,  with  trees  clustering 
about  it,  the  whole  picture  at  this  point  being  as  charming  a 
one  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Still  onward,  the  eyes  of 
the  rambler  feasting  upon  the  view  before  him  till  leaving  the 
river  for  a  small  space,  and  crossing  a  field,  he  gains  a  lane 
that  will  lead  him  to  Harford  Bridge,  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
moor.      Here  he  will  linger  to  observe  the  many  fresh  beauties 
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around  him,  ere  entering  upon  the  commons,  and  bestow 
some  notice  upon  the  old  structure  thrown  over  the  river. 
And  now  he  will  bid  adieu  to  the  fields  and  the  woods,  for  the 
moor  is  before  him.  As  he  passes  into  its  recesses  he  will 
meet  with  much  that  will  afford  him  delight.  Nature  will  be 
seen  in  her  ruder  form,  while  the  cairn  and  the  stone  circle- 
will  speak  of  those  who  in  the  early  days  dwelt  in  the  silent 
valley  through  which  flows  the  beautiful  stream. 

Ivybridge  Church  is  a  modem  building,  having  been 
opening  in  1882,  and  it  possesses  but  little  to  interest.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  church  close  by  are,  however,  very  pic- 
turesque, being  almost  entirely  covered  with  ivy,  but  can  boast 
of  no  great  antiquity,  the  original  edifice  only  dating  back 
to  1789,  while  some  portion  of  what  is  now  seen  are  the 
remains  of  additions  made  to  it  so  late  as  1835.  Previous  to 
an  ecclesiastical  district  being  formed  out  of  the  parishes  of 
Ugborough,  Ermington,  and  Corn  wood,  it  was  called  St. 
John*s  Chapel,  and  was  enlarged  in  the  year  just  named,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
When  the  present  church  was  built  the  old  one  was  dis- 
mantled, but  the  tower  and  the  walls  were  suffered  to  remain 
intact,  adding  much  to  the  attractivness  of  the  surroimdings 
of  the  new  edifice. 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  and  lying  considerably 
back  from  the  road,  is  Highlands,  the  seat  of  Mr.  William 
Coryton,  and  where  formerly  resided  Mr.  William  Cotton,, 
the  founder  of  the  Cottonian  Library  at  Plymouth.  Below  it 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Wesleyans^ 
a  remarkably  fine  building,  and  nearly  opposite  to  this  was 
formerly  the  chief  hotel  of  the  place.  This  is  shown  in  an 
engraving  in  Moore's  History  of  Devon,  with  the  stage-coach 
ready  to  start  at  the  door. 

A  road  runs  from  Ivybridge  to  the  town  of  Tavistock^ 
passing  through  the  village  of  Cornwood,  where  it  is  crossed 
by  the  one  which  we  have  already  pointed  out  as  the  ancient 
track  between  Buckfast  and  Plympton.  At  the  Plym  the 
Tavistock  road  joins  another,  which  is  also  very  ancient,  and 
which  we  shall  notice  later  on,  but  for  the  present  shall  confine 
our  attention  to  the  road  from  Ivybridge  to  the  stream  named. 

Leaving  the  old  bridge  over  the  Erme,  we  make  our  way 
up  the  hill  by  the  side  of  the  churchyard,  and  passing  the 
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substantial  granite  building  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Orphan  Girls*  School,  founded  by  Dame  Hannah  Rogers, 
we  shall  soon  reach  a  part  of  the  road  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
railway  for  a  short  distance.  As  we  proceed  we  shall  notice 
on  our  left  some  buildings  a  little  way  down  the  hill ;  these  are 
the  kennels  of  the  Dartmoor  hounds.  Below  them  is  Wood- 
lands, a  hamlet  on  the  old  Plymouth  road,  of  which,  according 
to  Risdon,  there  were  anciently  lords  bearing  the  same  name, 
one  of  them — Walter  Woodland — being  servitor  to  the  Black 
Prince.  After  passing  the  lane  that  leads  down  to  this  place 
we  shall,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile, 
reach  a  small  wood,  which  the  road  we  are  pursuing  skirts  for 
a  hundred  yards  or  so.  From  this  a  little  rivulet  issues,  the 
roadway  being  carried  over  it  by  a  bridge  formed  by  stones 
being  laid  across  its  channel,  but  it  is  only  of  small  size.  It 
is  known  locally  as  Potsans  Bridge,  and  though  insignificant 
in  itself,  has  yet  some  interest  attaching  to  it,  for  it  was  here 
that  the  inscribed  stone,  generally  referred  to  as  the  Fardle 
Stone,  was  found. 

Its  position  in  the  bridge  was  at  the  lower  end,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  it  owes  its  preservation,  for  had  it  been  placed 
in  the  centre,  it  would  either  have  been  covered  entirely  by 
the  road  metalling,  and  so  never  have  been  discovered,  or  by 
being  in  the  way  of  the  traffic  have  suffered  injury.  It  was 
taken  from  the  bridge  to  Fardle  farm-court,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  removed  to  the  British  Museum,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Sir  Edward  Smirke.  It  is  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  so  interesting  a  stone  has  been  preserved, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  cannot  but  feel  that  it  would  have 
been  more  satisfactory  had  steps  been  taken  to  effect  this 
without  removing  it  far  from  the  spot  on  which  it  was  found. 
The  stone,  which  Sir  Edward  described  in  an  article  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  in  1861,  is  said 
to  be  six  feet  three  inches  in  length,  two  feet  ten  inches  in 
breadth,  and  to  have  a  thickness  of  about  seven  inches. 

The  inscriptions  upon  this  stone  have  been  variously  read. 
One  side  is  said  to  bear  the  word  Sagranui,  and  the  other 
Fanoni  Maqvirini,^  both  in  the  Roman  character,  while  along 

*  Other  renderings  are  Sagramnij  and  Sapanui,  and  in  the  second 
name  Maqvisiui.    The  Maq  is  equivalent  to  Mac,  "the  son  of." 


^1a^cilil□t'e  Crass. 
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its  edge  is  an  Ogham  inscription,  f  which  has  been  given  as 
Safaqqud  Maqiqici,  or  possibly,  Maqirici,  Dr.  Ferguson  states 
that  the  Ogham  inscriptions  of  South  Britain  are  nearly 
always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  one  in  the  Roman 
<:haracter.  But  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  on  the 
Fardle  Stone,  if  the  Oghams  have  been  read  correctly,  the 
inscriptions  appearing  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  and 
commemorating  three  different  persons,  Sagramnus,  and 
Fanonus,  the  son  of  Virinus  (Fanon  the  son  of  Rian)  in  the 
Roman  lettering,  and  Safaqquc,  the  son  of  Qici,  or  Cuic. 
The  Fardle  Stone  and  a  stone  at  Tavistock  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  been  found  in  Devon  with  an  Ogham  inscription, 
but  they  prove  that  the  symbol  of  the  ancient  Irish 
language  was  in  the  far-away  days  not  unknown  in  this 
part  of  our  island. 


t  The  characters  of  the  Ogham  alphabet,  or  symbols  of  the  Erse,  or 
ancient  Irish  language,  are  simply  notches  and  short  lines  cut  on  or  across 
an  upright  line,  the  latter  being  generally  in  the  angle  of  the  stone  on 
which  the  inscription  is  graven,  and  the  lettei-s  so  formed  are  read 
upwau'ds.  If  we  imagine  ourselves  to  be  looking  at  a  stone  on  which  the 
alphabet  is  cut,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  as  follows.  The  angle  of  the  stone 
^hall  form  the  fleasg^  or  upright  line,  and  we  must  commence  at  the 
bottom. 


One  notch  -  -  -  -  a 

Two  notches  -  -  -  o 

Three    „     -  -  -  -  u 

Four      „     -  -  -  -  e 

'ive       „  -  -  -  1 

One  line  across  the  upright 

line       -  -  -  -  m 


Two  lines  „  -  -,     g 

Three     „  „  -  -    ng 

Four       „  »i  "  -      st 

Five       „  „  -  -       r 


One  line  on  the  right  of  the 

upright  line         -        -  h 

Two  lines                   -        -  d 

Three         „               .        .  t 

Four            „        „      -        -  k 


Five  „        „      -        -        q 

One  line  on  the  left  of  the 

upright  line  „     -        -        b 

Two  lines  -  -  1 

Three        „  „  -  -  f 

Four         „  „  -  -  s 

Five          „  „  -  -  n 

Prior  to  1873  the  sign  for  the  letter  B  was  not  known,  but  in  that  year 
this  was  discovered,  a  stone  now  at  Tavistock  affording  the  requisite 
information.  Dr.  Ferguson  of  Dublin  having  taken  a  cast  of  this  stone 
was  able  to  decipher  it  on  his  return  home,  and  the  sign  for  B  was 
ascertained  without  any  doubt,  as  the  stone  bore  the  same  inscription  in 
the  Roman  character  as  it  did  in  the  Ogham. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  letter  is  represented  by  more  than  five  lines  ; 
this  has  been  considered  as  suggestive  of  these  signs  having  had  their 
origin  from  such  as  could  be  readily  made  by  the  fingers. 

D 
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Fardle  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Raldghs,  though 
Sir  Walter  himself  was  not  bom  there;  his  father,  either 
before,  or  soon  after  his  first  marriage,  having  left  it  for 
Hayes,  in  the  parish  of  East  Budleigh.  Of  the  ancient  house 
much  still  remains,  including  a  portion  of  the  chapel.  It  is 
now  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pode,  of  Slade,  a  charming 
seat  about  a  mile  or  so  distant. 

Leaving  Fardle,  and  passing  over  Houndle,  or  Houndale, 
Hill,  we  reach  Moor  Cross,  where  a  road  leads  up  on  the  right 
to  Hanger  Down,  a  common  on  the  high  ground  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Erme  and  the  Yealm.  A  visit  to  its  breezy  sum- 
mit, where  is  a  clump  of  trees,  known  as  the  Round  Plantation, 
will  well  repay  the  rambler,  the  view  it  commands  being 
extensive  and  of  varied  interest.  At  Moor  Cross  is  an 
entrance  to  Blachford,  which  domain  is  for  some  distance 
skirted  by  the  road  we  are  now  pursuing.  Further  on  this 
is  carried  over  the  Yealm,  which  here  leaves  the  noble  deer- 
park,  and  pausing  for  a  space  upon  the  bridge,  we  may  obtain 
a  view  of  its  timbered  slopes.  A  short  walk  up  a  gentle 
ascent,  with  the  park  still  stretching  away  on  our  right,  and 
we  shall  reach  the  village  of  Cornwood,  or,  as  it  is  locally 
called.  Cross. 

Whether  a  cross  ever  stood  in  this  village,  I  have  been 
unable  to  learn.  Its  local  name  may,  or  may  not,  indicate 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  apart  from  this  there  are  con- 
siderations that  render  it  not  unlikely*  As  already  stated^ 
the  road  to  Tavistock  is  here  intersected  by  that  running  to 
Plympton  from  Buckfast,  and  which  crossing  the  Erme  at 
Harford  Bridge,  and  leaving  Blachford  to  the  south,  passes 
through  the  village  at  which  we  have  arrived.  It  is  there- 
fore, more  than  probable  that  at  the  point  where  two  such 
important  roads  crossed  each  other,  a  stone  cross  was  once 
to  be  seen. 

But  although  at  present  such  does  not  exist,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  ere  long  this  little  village  will  have 
another  claim  to  its  homely  appellation.  It  has  been 
determined  to  erect  a  Latin  cross  in  memory  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Blachford,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  James  Hine.  It 
is,  to  be  of  granite  raised  in  the  parish,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  executed  by  a  Cornwood  man,  under  Mr.  Hine's 
supervision. 
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The  church  is  Perpendicular  in  style  with  Early  English 
chancel,  and  is  dedicated  to  St  Michael.  It  is  pleasingly 
situated,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  village,  and  the  church- 
yard contains  a  number  of  grave  stones  with  interesting 
epitaphs  upon  them.  Built  into  the  hedge  by  the  roadside 
about  a  furlong  south  of  the  lich-gate,  are  several  pieces  of  carved 
stone,  the  occurrence  of  which  here  may  probably  arouse  the 
curiosity  of  the  antiquary.  But  the  Highway  Board  con- 
tractor is  alone  responsible  for  their  present  position.  They 
were  taken  from  the  windows  of  the  church,  when  the  edifice 
was  restored,  and  after  lying  for  some  time  in  the  churchyard, 
were  removed  and  utilized  in  the  building  of  the  hedge. 

Corn  wood  is  but  a  small  place,  but  picturesque  in  appear- 
ance, and  with  surroundings  possessing  much  interest.  It 
is  overlooked  by  the  fine  frontier  height  of  Pen  Beacon,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  of  the  hills  of  Southern  Dartmoor. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  village  is  Hawns  and 
Dendles,  a  thickly  wooded  valley,  running  up  into  the 
moor,  down  which  the  river  Yealm  flows  over  rocks  and 
boulders  of  granite.  It  is  deservedly  renowned,  its  sylvan 
beauties  constituting  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  visitor, 
and  even  on  the  borders  of  the  moor  not  many  spots  will  be 
found  to  surpass  it.  The  name  is  certainly  peculiar.  Hawns 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  Madame  Hawns,  who, 
according  to  tradition,  had  a  mansion  somewhere  in  the 
valley,  but  as  this  rests  upon  a  very  shadowy  foundation, 
little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statement.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Pode  states  that  title  deeds  in  his  possession  show  that  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  past  the  spelling  of  the  name  has 
not  varied  (except  that  an  e  is  sometimes  placed  before  the  s), 
so  that  there  seems  to  be  Httle  doubt  that  the  present  form 
is  correct,  whatever  its  meaning  may  be.  The  derivation 
of  Dendles  is  a  matter  about  which  we  can  be  more  certain. 
Mr.  Pode  looked  through  some  title  deeds  with  the  late 
Lord  Blachford  and  found  the  name  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Daniels. 

Resuming  our  way  we  shall  proceed  towards  Piall  Bridge 
having  on  our  left  the  grounds  of  Delamore,  the  seat  of 
Admiral  Parker,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Winthrop 
Mack  worth  Praed,  the  poet.  At  a  much  earlier  period  the 
mansion,  together  with  the  manor  of  Cornwood,  belonged  to 
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the  Bellmains,  to  members  of  which  family  there  is  a  mono- 
ment  in  the  church. 

About  half  a  mile  beyond  Piall  Bridge  we  shall  cross 
Quick's  Bridge,  and  commence  the  ascent  of  the  hill  towards 
Tolch  Moor  Gate,  the  road  being  on  the  verge  of  a  common. 
About  midway  we  shall  notice  on  our  right  hand  a  white  gate, 
opening  upon  a  private  lane  that  leads  to  Cholwich  Town,  an 
ancient  farmhouse,  and  the  former  seat  of  the  Cholwich  family. 
A  short  distance  within  this  is  an  old  granite  cross  which  was 
first  noticed  several  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Lukis  in 
company  with  Mr.  J.  D.  Pode,  and  was  serving,  as  it  does  at 
present,  as  a  gate  post. 

We  shall  find  it  to  be  a  wayside  cross  of  the  rudest  type, 
and  as  the  greater  part  of  each  arm  has  been  knocked  off  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  its  meaner  purpose,  it  might  very  well  be 
passed  without  its  real  nature  being  discovered.  That  it  was 
first  put  to  its  present  use  a  long  while  since  is  evident,  from 
the  point  of  fracture  of  one  of  the  arms  being  worn  quite 
smooth. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  originally  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  track  on  the  line  of  which  the  road  we  have  been  following 
is  now  formed,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  also  intended 
to  point  the  way  to  a  fording-place  on  the  stream  at  present 
crossed  by  Quick*s  Bridge. 

The  height  of  this  cross  is  rather  over  five  and  a  half  feet, 
and  it  is  nearly  four  feet  in  girth  immediately  below  the  arms 
or  what  remains  of  them.  These  are  not  quite  opposite  each 
other,  there  having  been  apparently  little  care  expended  in  the 
fashioning  of  this  ancient  stone. 

Cholwich  Town  farmhouse,  which  is  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  cross,  presents  a  good  example  of  the  old-time  moro- 
land  mansion.  Though  most  of  the  extensive  outbuildings 
have  fallen  to  decay,  being  in  great  measure  replaced  by 
modern  ones,  and  the  site  only  of  the  chapel  can  now  be  seen, 
the  dwelling  itself  remains  much  as  it  was  in  bygone  days. 
Its  outside  appearance  is  marred  by  its  having  been  found 
necessary  to  plaster  the  walls,  but  the  old  chambers  with  their 
granite  arched  doorways  and  mullioned  windows,  the  roomy 
kitchen  with  its  wide  hearth,  are  still  as  of  yore.  Many  years 
have  passed  since  any  of  the  Cholwich  family  dwelt  in  this 
**  town    place "    under   Pen   Beacon,  and   but  little  is  now 
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known  of  them.     It   is   said,  but  we   know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  its  last  representative  died  in  prison. 

Leaving  Cholwich  Town,  we  shall  make  our  way  to  Tolcb 
Moor  Gate  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  thence  descend  to 
the  little  bridge  over  the  Torry  near  by.  Crossing  this  we 
proceed  towards  Lee  Moor  House,  with  the  evidences  of  the 
great  china  clay  industry  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  moor 
immediately  around  us.  Passing  the  house,  and  the  en- 
closures surrounding  it,  we  shall  shortly  perceive  another 
relic  of  the  days  when  the  road  we  are  pursuing  was  probably 
little  other  than  a  green  path,  for  beside  the  highway,  on  our 
right,  we  find  an  old  stone  cross.  Near  at  hand  a  path  leads 
across  the  common  to  the  village  of  Shaugh,  and  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  its  situation  here  was  chosen  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
road,  but  also  of  indicating  the  point  where  this  branch 
diverged. 

Rowe,  in  his  Perambulation  of  Dartmoor,  has  a  passing 
notice  of  this  cross,  "  the  shaft  of  which,"  he  says,  "  appears 
to  have  been  broken  off,  as  there  is  only  enough  now  left  to 
raise  the  cross  slightly  above  the  large  block  in  which  a 
socket  has  been  formed  to  receive  it."  Since  this  was  written, 
however,  it  has  been  placed  upon  a  shaft,  and  properly  fixed 
in  the  socket,  and  now  stands  erect.  Through  having  been 
misinformed,  I  was  led  to  attribute  this  praiseworthy  act  to- 
a  nobleman  who  we  can  well  believe  would  have  undertaken 
it  had  the  matter  been  brought  to  his  notice.  But  I  have 
since  found  that  the  restoration  of  this  cross  was  effected 
by  one  with  whom  my  father  was  many  years  ago  associated 
in  religious  work  on  this  part  of  Dartmoor — Mr.  Phillips, 
formerly  of  Lee  Moor.  The  stone  now  forming  the  shaft  was 
originally  cut  for  a  window-sill,  which  accounts  for  one  of  its 
corners  only  being  bevelled. 

The  cross  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  two  feet 
across  the  arms ;  the  block  in  which  the  socket  is  cut  is  about 
fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  circular  in  shape,  its 
diameter  being  about  three  and  a  half  feet. 

In  my  first  notice  of  this  cross  I  stated  that  it  had  been 
suggested  to  me  that  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
neighbourhood — Roman's  Cross — had  become  attached  to  it  in 
consequence  of  its  being  usually  referred  to  as  the  Roman 
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cross,    the    term    at  length    becoming    a  proper    name.     I 
also    said    that     it    had    occurred    to    me    that    this    may 
originally  have  been  Rumon,  one  of  the  saints  to  whom  the 
Abbey  of  Tavistock  was  dedicated,  and  that  pilgrims  jour- 
neying over  this  road  to  the  abbey  may  have  bestowed  the 
saint's  name  upon  the  cross.     When  I  wrote  this  I  had  never 
heard,  or  seen,  such  a  derivation  of  the  name  suggested,  nor 
was  I  by  any  means  convinced  of  its  correctness.     I  find  it 
stated,  however,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Plymouth  Institution  in  1889,  six  years  after  my  account  of 
the  cross    first  appeared,  that   "  it    has  been    suggested   hy 
several^*  not  only  that  it  derived  its  name  from  St,  Rumon, 
but  that  it  was  once  dedicated  to  him.     I  have  not  met  with 
such  suggestions  in  th^  pages  of  any  writer,  and  I  now  believe 
the  idea  to  be  wrong. 

Since  the  first  appearance  of  my  account  of  this  cross  I 
have  greatly  extended  my  enquiries  in  its  vicinity  and  have 
spent  much  time  on  and  around  Lee  Moor.  I  have  there 
found  not  only  this  cross,  but  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
referred  to  constantly  as  the  Roman,  or  Romanes  cross,  mean- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  cross,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
suggestion  which  traces  the  origin  of  the  name  to  this 
is  correct  and  that  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  saint.  All  the  older  people  on  that  side  of  the  moor 
speak  of  the  cross  as  Blackaton  Cross,  and  this  is  the  name 
that  will  now  be  found  on  the  latest  Ordnance  Map.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  slight  depression  near  by,  where  much 
peat  has  been  cut,  and  which  is  known  to  the  moor  people  as 
Blackaton  Slaggets. 

Mention  must  not  be  omitted  of  another  object  in  the 
neighbourhood  bearing  a  name  similar  to  that  bestowed  upon 
the  cross.  This  is  an  excavation  known  as  the  Roman  Camp, 
but  which  investigation  has  shown  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe's  idea  that  it  was  a  reservoir  for  water 
nad  is  of  comparatively  modern  construction,  certainly  com- 
mends itself  as  being  highly  probable. 

A  tradition  affirms  that  Blackaton  Cross  was  erected  to 
mark  the  spot  where  St.  Paul  once  preached,  and  we  shall 
probably  not  be  sceptical  regarding  it  when  it  is  proved  to  our 
satisfaction  that  St  Paul  ever  set  foot  in  Britain.  In  the 
name  of  the  stream  which  rises  below  Cholwich  Town,  the 
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Piall  Brook,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  unlikely  that  we  see  the  origin 
of  the  story  of  the  saint's  presence  in  the  locality,  such 
being  invariably  called  Pall  by  the  moor  people. 

Many  rude  stone  remains  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Blackaton  Cross,  but  the  spoliator  has  unfortunately  been 
at  work  among  them.  An  upright  stone  will  be  seen  on  the 
higher  ground  to  the  north-west.  This  is  Emmett's  Post,  a 
modern  shaft,  serving  to  mark  the  boundary  between  the 
lands  of  Lord  Morley  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes. 

The  view  from  Blackaton  Cross  embraces  an  extensive 
range  of  the  cultivated  country  to  the  south  and  south-west, 
bounded  by  the  Channel ;  while  to  the  north  and  north-east 
are  seen  numerous  hills  with  their  granite  crests.  Brent  Tor 
is  a  conspicuous  object  far  away  to  the  northward,  while  the 
rocky  piles  of  Great  and  Little  Trowlsworthy  Tors  rise  near 
at  hand. 

We  pass  onward  and  descend  the  hill  to  the  Plym,  where 
at  Cadaford  Cridge,  we  shall  find  that  our  road,  as  already 
stated  is  joined  by  another.  This  as  we  shall  presently  see 
is  formed  on  the  line  of  an  ancient  track  leading  from  Piymp- 
ton  to  Tavistock,  by  way  of  Meavy  and  Sampford  Spiney. 
To  the  first  named  town  we  shall  therefore  make  our  way  in 
order  that  we  may  trace  the  road  from  its  commencement 
there,  and  thus  shall  again  reach  the  banks  of  the  Plym  at 
this  point,  but  by  another  route. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
The  Via  Ctuds  of  the  Augustine  Canons* 

Hemerdon  Ball — Plympton  St.  Maurice— Plympton  Castle — The  Priory — 
Church  of  Plympton  St.  Mary — Cross  by  the  Torry — BrowDcy 
Cross — Base  of  Cross  at  Beatland  Corner — Shaugh  Cross — Shaugh 
Church — The  White  Thorn — The  Dewerstone — Cross  near  Shaden 
Brake — Cross  near  Cadaford  Bridge — Lynch  Down — Marchants 
Cross. 


The  road  from  Cornwood  to  Plympton,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  takes  nearly  the  same  route  as  the  old  track  which 
we  have  already  referred  to  as  running  westward  from  Buck- 
fast,  and  which  we  entered  upon  at  Spurreli*s  Cross.  It 
again  becomes  our  path,  and  will  conduct  us  from  Cornwood  to 
Lutton,  whence  we  shall  follow  it  through  Sparkwell,  a 
hamlet  in  Plympton  St.  Mary  parish,  close  to  which  are 
Goodamoor  and  Beechwood,  and  a  little  to  the  west  of  it 
Hemerdon,  three  seats  delightfully  placed  in  well- wooded 
grounds.  On  our  right,  but  hidden  from  view  by  the  trees,  rises 
the  eminence  known  as  Hemerdon  Ball,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a  plantation,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  land- 
scape for  many  miles  round.  The  slopes  of  the  hill,  which  is 
at  the  extremity  of  a  spur  of  the  moor,  are  now  cultivated. 

Passing  Hemerdon  we  descend  West  Park  Hill,  and 
noticing  the  substantial  farmhouse  of  Old  Newnham  near  its 
foot,  and  the  lodge  at  the  entrance  to  the  modern  residence, 
shall  soon  after  turn  into  a  lane  on  the  left.  This  will  conduct 
us  to  the  higher  part  of  Ridgway,  whence  a  walk  of  a  few 
minutes  will  bring  us  to  Plympton  St.  Maurice,  otherwise 
Plympton  Earl. 

Here  near  the  south  porch  of  the  church  is  a  very  fine 
cross,  the  ancient  shaft  of  which  has  a  not  uninteresting 
history.  It  owes  its  preservation  to  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  a 
painstaking  and  trustworthy  antiquary,  who  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  us  with  historical  accounts 
of  the  religious  foundations  in  the  county,  and  who  has  indus- 
triously  collected  much  information  relative    to    Plympton 
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history.  In  1861  alterations  were  made  to  the  old  Guildhall^ 
when  this  shaft  was  found  built  into  a  wall  separating  the 
court  from  the  lock-up,  or  clink,  and  which  it  is  supposed  was 
built  in  1680.  Mr.  Rowe  caused  this  interesting  memorial  of 
old  Plympton  to  be  removed  to  the  Churchyard,  where  it 
was  placed  close  to  the  tower,  and  there  it  remained  until 
the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  That  year  saw  its 
restoration,  and  on  the  27th  November  the  re-dedication  of 
the  cross  took  place. 

The  shaft,  in  the  top  of  which  an  iron  dowell  was  fixed 
and  so  firmly  as  to  resist  all  attempts  to  remove  it,  was 
upwards  of  nine  feet  high.  On  this  a  new  head  was  placed 
and  the  cross  set  upon  a  fine  octagonal  base  of  granite  of  three 
steps,  and  three  feet  in  height.  The  foot  of  the  shaft  is 
square,  but  a  short  distance  up  the  corners  are  chamfered,  the 
octagonal  form  thus  produced,  elegantly  tapering.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  one  of  the  chamfers  has  been  broken  away  and 
the  stirface  smoothed.  This,  it  is  supposed,  was  done  when  it 
was  built  into  the  wall,  of  which  it  formed  part  of  the  face. 
Mr.  Rowe  conjectures  it  to  have  been  the  market  cross,  and 
its  approximate  date  to  be  1380. 

The  restoration  of  the  Plympton  Cross  has  been  most 
satisfactorily  carried  out,  a  great  deal  of  care  and  thought 
having  been  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  striking  in  appearance, 
and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our  antiqui- 
ties will  be  gratified  at  seeing  in  this  ancient  market  town 
an  object  so  much  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 

At  the  re-dedication  service  there  were  appropriate 
prayers  and  hymns,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  the 
Bishop  of  Crediton. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
but  is  more  commonly  known  as  St.  Maurice,  from  the 
chantry  chapel  in  the  south  aisle,  founded  by  John  Brackley, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  second 
name  of  the  place — Plympton  Earl — is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Earls  of  Devon,  who  were  formerly  its  lords. 

Plympton  as  one  of  the  four  stannary  town  of  Devon,  and 
as  an  old  borough  once  returning  members  to  Parliament, 
is  interesting,  while  the  remains  of  the  Norman  castle  and 
the  many  ancient  buildings  in  the  town  render  it  doubly  so. 
The  castle  was  built  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  upon  whom. 
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Henry  I.  bestowed  the  barony  of  Plympton,  and  also  created 
him  Earl  of  Devon,  and  it  was  long  the  seat  of  the  family. 
Baldwin,  the  second  earl,  took  up  arms  against  Stephen,  and 
while  defending  the  city  of  Exeter,  it  is  stated  that  those  who 
were  holding  Plympton  Castle,  surrendered  to  the  king. 
Baldwin  was  banished,  but  afterwards  returning,  was  re- 
instated. During  the  civil  war  Prince  Maurice,  while  beseig"- 
ing  the  town  of  Plymouth,  made  the  castle  his  headquarters. 
Little  more  than  a  portion  of  the  keep,  upon  a  mound,  noir 
remains,  but  viewed  from  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  it  is 
a  picturesque  object,  the  huge  fragments  of  massive  wall 
being  partially  covered  with  ivy.  The  quaint  old  topographer 
Leland  refers  to  it  as  "  a  faire  large  castelle  and  dungeon, 
whereof  the  waulles  yet  stonde,  but  the  logginges  within  be 
decayed."  On  the  castle  mound  some  years  since  was  found 
a  bronze  coin  of  Ferdinandus  XL,  Grand  Duke  of  Etruria, 
whose  son  Cosmo  III.  landed  at  Plymouth,  in  April  1669, 
and  made  a  tour  of  some  months  through  England.  A  build- 
ing worthy  of  notice  is  the  Grammar  School,  built  in  1664, 
Elize  Hele,  of  Fardle,  having  left  a  sum  of  money  for 
its  foundation.  The  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  master  of  the  school,  and  his  son  received 
some  portion  of  his  education  here.  Here,  too,  some  ninety 
years  later,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was 
educated  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe,  the  author  of  the  Perambula- 
tion of  Dartmoor^  a  work  involving  a  deal  of  research  and  evinc- 
ing the  great  love  he  bore  for  that  **  wild  and  wondrous  region.** 

Plympton  House,  a  fine  mansion  of  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne,  is  now  used  as  a  private  lunatic  asylum. 

The  guildhall  is  a  quaint  building  with  an  old-time  air 
about  it  ;  its  front  projects  over  the  pavement  and  is  sup- 
ported upon  arches. 

The  old  Maudlin  House  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 

parish  registers,  one  of  the  entries  being  as  follows : 

"1618  May  24  was  buryed  Charles  Ffysher  wch  dyed  within  the  pishe 
of  Plympton  Ercll  in  the  house  over  right  against  the  Maud  ling  house." 

Another  entry  sets  forth  that  on  the  20th  May  1613, 

"  Was  buryed  a  walking  woman  wch  dyed  in  a  ffecid  between  Plimp- 
ton Marie  and  Cornwood." 

This  event  had  a  sad  parallel  in  1891,  when  a  poor  woman 
lost  her  life  near  Sparkwell,  in  the  blizzard  of  March  of  that 
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year.     She  was  found  lying  in  the  snow,  only  a  few  yards 
from  her  door. 

We  cannot  leave  the  town  of  Plympton  without  a  feeling 
of  regret,  its  old-world  appearance'  and  associations  so  im- 
pressing us  that  we  hesitate  to  break  the  spell  which  a  long 
lingering  by  its  venerable  buildings  casts  upon  us. 

The  parish  of  Plympton  St.  Mary  adjoins,  and  towards 
its  church,  which  is  very  near,  we  now  bend  our  steps.  On 
entering  the  churchyard  we  shall  observe  a  modern  cross,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  building.  This  is  a  memorial  to  the 
Rev.  Merton  Smith,  a  former  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  lost  his 
life  in  1883,  in  the  Pyrenees.  The  cross  is  of  fine  propor- 
tions, and  stands  upon  a  handsomely  worked  base,  on  a 
pedestal  consisting  of  five  steps,  and  octagonal  in  shape.  It 
is  a  good  example  of  the  modern  sculptor's  art. 

The  church  is  large,  and  contains  several  monuments.  Its 
style  is  a  mixture  of  Decorated  and  Perpendicular,  and  in 
addition  to  the  two  side  aisles,  there  are  two  exterior  aisles. 
The  groining  in  the  roof  of  the  south  porch  will  not  fail  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  visitor  upon  entering. 

The  legend  so  frequently  attached  to  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, of  the  arch  enemy  of  man  having  removed  the  stones 
from  the  site  on  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  erect  the 
edifice  is  related  of  this  church,  which  the  tradition  states 
would  not  have  been  placed  in  so  low  a  situation  but  for  this. 

In  a  little  work  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Coppard,  vicar  of  the 

parish,  entitled  Cottage  Scenes  during  the  Cholera^  we  read  that 

at  a  vestry  meeting  held  on  the  13th  January,  1833,  the  year 

after  the  visitation  of  the  cholera,  it  was  resolved : 

*'That  a  small  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross^  with  the  date  1832 
engraved  upon  it,  be  placed  as  a  memorial  at  the  head  of  all  the  graves  of 
persons  who  had  died  of  the  awful  disease  of  cholera." 

A  priory  of  Augustine  Canons  formerly  existed  at  Plymp- 
ton, founded  by  Bishop  Warlewast,  who  in  1121  suppressed  a 
College  of  the  Benedictine  order,  that  had  been  founded  here 
by  one  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Baldwin  de  Redvers  of  the 
castle  endowed  it,  and  it  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
foundations  in  the  county,  its  revenue  being  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Tavistock. 

Among  the  possessions  of  the  priory  were  the  manors  of 
Shaugh,  Meavy,  and  Sampford  Spiney,  and  the  monks*  road 
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to  those  places,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  was  marked  by  a  line 
of  crosses.  It  runs  over  the  moor  and  extends  to  Tavistock, 
and  though  not  the  most  direct  route  from  Plympton  to  that 
town,  we  can  readily  understand,  as  it  passed  through  the 
abbey  manors,  was  the  one  generally  used  by  the  brothers  of 
the  priory  when  they  desired  to  visit  the  great  Benedictine 
house  on  the  Tavy.  The  monks  of  the  latter  probably  alsa 
often  used  it  when  journeying  to  Plympton  or  to  their  manor 
of  Plymstock;  indeed,  there  is  every  probability  that  in  early 
times  it  was  a  much  frequented  track. 

With  the  object  of  examining  the  crosses  on  it,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  we  trace  the  road  to  Tavistock,  but  for  the 
present  we  shall  follow  it  only  to  the  village  of  Meavy.  We 
therefore,  leave  the  church  of  St.  Mary  and  make  our  way  up 
the  right  bank  of  the  Torry,  a  stream  rising  on  the  moor 
under  Pen  Beacon,  and  which  we  crossed  near  its  source^ 
when  on  our  way  to  Lee  Moor. 

At  Plympton  it  is  spanned  by  two  bridges,  one  near  the 
church  we  have  just  been  noticing,  and  the  other  a  short 
distance  further  up.  A  few  yards  below  the  latter,  and  in 
the  bed  of  the  little  river,  but  quite  close  to  its  left  bank  is 
the  shaft  of  a  cross  fixed  into  a  socket-stone.  The  former  is 
almost  covered  with  vegetation,  and  were  it  not  that  the 
outer  side  of  the  square  block  of  granite  in  which  the  socket 
is  cut  has  escaped  being  overgrown  through  the  water 
constantly  washing  it,  the  whole  would  be  undiscernible. 
This  stone,  and  even  the  shaft  of  the  cross  itself,  is  partly 
built  into  a  garden  wall  that  abuts  on  the  river.  The  head 
and  arms  of  the  cross  are  gone.  The  shaft  is  very  similar  in 
shape  to  that  of  the  Plympton  St.  Maurice  Cross,  though  it  is 
not  of  so  great  a  height,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  it 
has  been  broken  off.  It  is  five  feet  three  inches  high,  and  at 
the  bottom  where  it  fits  into  the  socket  is  square.  The 
corners  are,  however,  chamfered  almost  close  down  to  the 
stone,  so  that  it  is  really  octagonal,  the  sides  of  this  figiu'e 
measuring  five  and  a  half  inches  each.  The  socket-stone  has 
been  carefully  worked.  It  is  twenty-one  inches  high  and  four 
feet  long,  but  being  built  into  the  wall  its  exact  breadth 
cannot  be  seen ;  its  upper  edges  are  bevelled. 

The  situation  of  this  cross  on  the  very  verge  of  a  stream 
would  seem  to  point  to  its  having  marked  a  fording-place. 
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leading  directly  to  the  priory,  the  ancient  bridge,  if  there 
'was  one  here,  probably  occupying  a  different  site  from  the 
present  structure  near  by.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
<:ertain  that  the  old  track  we  are  about  to  follow  started  from 
this  point,  or  very  near  it. 

Leaving  the  Torry  we  take  the  road  that  passes  through 
Colebrook,  which  place  is  close  by.  Here  we  shall  notice  a 
school  and  chapel  belonging  to  the  Methodist  Free  Church, 
the  memorial  stones  of  which,  as  the  inscriptions  on  them 
testify,  were  laid  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Crossing,  of  Plymouth,  that 
of  the  former  in  1866,  and  the  other  in  1868.  Our  road  turns 
up  on  the  left,  and  soon  after  leaving  the  village  we  shall 
Teach  a  spot  where  the  lane  branches.  We  pursue  the  one 
on  the  right,  the  left  leading  to  Boringdon,  the  former  seat  of 
the  Parker  family,  the  present  Earls  of  Morley ;  it  is  now 
used  as  a  farm-house,  and  is  a  fine  building,  occupying  a  com- 
manding situation.  A  little  further  on  we  obtain  glimpses  of 
Newnham  and  Elfordleigh,  both  surrounded  by  beautifully 
wooded  grounds,  and  crossing  the  valley  in  which  the  latter 
stands,  shall  skirt  Boringdon  Wood.  On  reaching  the  top  of 
the  hill  we  perceive  we  are  nearing  the  moor,  several  hills 
lying  immediately  before  us,  prominent  among  which  we  soon 
discover  the  crest  of  the  Dewerstone  Hill,  near  Shaugh.  On 
our  left,  though  not  visible  from  the  road,  is  Castle  Ring, 
sometimes  called  Boringdon  Camp,  an  ancient  enclosure  of 
about  four  acres  in  extent,  and  having  traces  of  a  ditch  on  the 
outside  of  the  rampart. 

Near  an  old  granite  post  by  the  roadside  we  again  com- 
mence to  descend,  and  soon  cross  the  tram-road  that  runs 
from  below  the  Laira  Bridge  to  the  clay  works  on  Lee  Moor, 
and  then  having  mounted  a  gentle  ascent,  shall  reach  the  first 
of  the  objects  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

This  is  Browney  Cross,  and  in  the  old  days  when  the  way- 
farer passed  over  this  road  it  not  only  assured  him  that  he  was 
pursuing  the  right  path  to  Tavistock  or  Shaugh,  but  also  indi- 
•cated  where  he  was  to  turn  off  should  he  desire  to  go  to  Bick- 
leigh.  Now,  a  modern  finger-post  has  taken  its  place,  and  the 
old  cross  has  disappeared.  AU  that  remains  to  mark  its  site  is 
the  socket-stone  in  which  it  w^s  fixed,  and  a  ruined  founda- 
tion. This  stone  is  in  the  centre  of  a  large,  open  space, 
covered  with  turf,  and  is  now  somewhat  weathered.     It  is 
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octagonal  in  shape,  and  measures  four  feet  across  the  centre, 
and  is  over  a  foot  thick.  The  socket  that  received  the  shaft  is 
not  quite  square,  being  fifteen  inches  by  thirteen,  and  about 
nine  inches  deep.  The  stone  lies  on  a  mound,  and  originally 
stood  upon  an  elevated  octagon,  as  is  shown  by  four  large 
stones  close  to  it.  These  have  been  roughly  hewn  into  shape, 
and  it  would  seem  that  there  must  originally  have  been  ei^fat 
of  them,  forming  a  foundation  of  about  eight  feet  across,  so 
that  there  would  be  a  step  of  about  two  feet  in  width  around 
the  socket  stone.  The  latter  has  evidently  not  been  moved 
away  from  its  place,  although  the  despoilers  of  this  interesting^ 
memorial  have  partly  raised  it  from  its  bed. 

Not  very  far  off  to  the  E.N.E.  is  Collard  Tor,  and  Pen 
Beacon  with  Shell  Top  rising  behind  it  are  also  prominent 
objects  in  the  view.  In  the  opposite  direction  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  woods  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  looking  nearly 
north-west,  the  pinnacles  or  Bickleigh  church  tower  can  be 
seen,  peeping  over  the  hill  two  miles  away.  Bickleigh  is  not 
strictly  speaking  a  Dartmoor  parish,  that  is  to  say,  no  part  of 
it  lies  upon  the  moor,  but  it  is  nevertheless  in  the  Dartmoor 
country,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  visit  it,  as  there  is  a 
very  fine  cross  in  the  village.  But  this  we  shall  do  later  on, 
when  we  come  to  examine  another  group  of  crosses,  and  for 
that  purpose  shall  return  to  this  ancient  way-mark.  At 
present  we  leave  it  and  pass  up  the  lane  to  Niel  Gate. 

Here  we  enter  upon  the  moor,  which  the  road  skirts  for 
some  distance.  But  we  shall  not  now  pursue  it  very  far,  for 
upon  reaching  the  further  corner  of  a  plantation,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  gate,  we  shall  find  that  a  road 
diverges  to  Shaugh,  and  we  shall  turn  a  little  from  our  way 
in  order  to  visit  that  village.  The  point  we  have  reached 
is  known  as  Beatland  Corner — usually  called  Binlin*s  Comer — 
and  here  formerly  stood  another  of  the  crosses  marking  the 
tract  we  have  been  following  from  Piympton,  and  also  indicat- 
ing the  point  at  which  the  wayfarer  should  leave  it,  if  journey- 
ing to  Shaugh.  Now,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  is  the  base,  or 
stone  in  which  the  shaft  was  fixed.  It  stands  on  the  verge  of 
the  common,  close  by  the  road,  and  is  very  nearly  two  feet 
square.  The  socket,  which  is  not  now  quite  intact,  the  edge  of 
the  stone  being  broken,  is  very  large,  being  fifteen  inches  by 
twelve,  and  is  seven  inches  deep.     There  is  no  trace  of  the 
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cross  near  it,  but  one  that  we  shall  presently  notice  possesses 
a  shaft  that  would  have  fitted  this  socket.  As,  however,  the 
stone  is  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  it  may  perhaps 
not  be  considered  very  probable,  that  it  ever  belonged  to  this 
base.  We  shall  refer  to  this  again  when  we  come  to 
examine  it. 

A  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  will  bring  us  to  Shaugh, 
immediately  on  entering  which  we  shall  see,  close  to  the  gate, 
of  the  new  vicarage,  and  some  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  church,  a  very  good  specimen  of  a  cross.  It  stands  in 
the  hedge,  being  fixed  in  a  socket-stone  some  three  and  a 
half  feet  wide,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  and  is 
somewhat  out  of  the  perpendicular.  One  of  the  arms  is 
slightly  fractured,  but  otherwise  this  old  cross  is  in  a 
very  fair  state  of  preservation.  It  is  about  five  and  a 
half  feet  high,  the  shaft  having  a  width  of  one  foot,  but 
it  is  not  quite  square,  being  a  little  less  than  that  in  thick- 
ness. The  arms  measure  two  feet  across,  and  are  about  ten 
inches  deep.  The  corners  have  been  chamfered,  but  owing 
to  the  wearing  of  the  granite  this  is  not  immediately  dis- 
cernible, except  at  the  arms.  This  old  cross  is  a  pleasing 
object,  its  rude  fashioning  harmonizing  well  with  its 
surroundings,  where  everything  speaks  to  us  of  the  moor. 
Here  is  the  substantially  built  church,  that  has  so  long  with- 
stood the  fury  of  the  blasts  that  often  sweep  down  upon  it  from 
the  rock-crowned  hill  behind ;  and  here  the  little  cottages, 
reared  near  the  rugged  slope,  with  glimpses  between  them  of 
grey  rocks  and  patches  of  fern  and  gorse. 

In  Shaugh  Church,  which  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  is  a  very  beautiful  font  cover.  This,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  removed  from  the  church  while  it  was 
undergoing  restoration  in  1868  and  1869,  and  placed  in 
a  loft  at  a  neighbouring  farm.  The  Rev.  Prebendary 
Bartholomew  having  called  attention  in  1878  to  the  fact  of 
its  existence,  the  Rev.  J.  6.  Strother,  at  that  time  vicar  of  the 
parish,  made  enquiries,  and  discovered  it.  It  was  in  a 
damaged  state,  and  has  been  most  carefully  restored.  It  is  of 
oak,  and  between  eight  and  nine  feet  in  height,  and  octagonal 
in  plan.  The  sides  of  the  two  lower  stages  are  perpendicular, 
but  the  upper  one  is  of  a  spiral  form.  It  is  surmounted  by 
the  figure  of  a  mitred  bishop. 
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Opposite  the  church  is  the  village  inn,  the  White  Thoni, 
where  formerly  was  to  be  seen  a  peat  fire  that  had  not  been 
extinguished  for  a  great  number  of  years.  I  remember  the 
landlord  telling  me  in  1873,  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^®°  living  theie 
over  twenty  years,  and  that  he  had  kept  it  burning  during  that 
time,  and  his  predecessor  had  told  him  that  for  a  similar 
period  he  also  had  not  suffered  it  to  go  out. 

A  road  leads  from  the  village  down  the  steep  side  of  the 
common  to  Shaugh  Bridge,  the  romantic  surroundings  of 
which  have  earned  for  it  a  more  than  local  fame.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  poet  Carrington,  who 
in  some  charming  lines  has  pictured  it  at  the  close  of  a 
beautiful  summer  day. 

Retracing  our  steps,  or,  if  we  choose,  taking  an  alternative 
route  from  the  village,  we  regain  the  road,  and  resume  oar 
walk,  with  the  enclosed  country  on  the  left.  On  nearing  a 
grove  of  trees  we  shall  observe,  reared  against  the  hedge  of 
Shaden  Brake,  what  appears  to  be  a  short  cross,  but  which  is 
really  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  one.  For  years  it  lay  on 
the  ground,  and  formed  the  bottom  stone  of  a  stile  formerly  at 
this  place.  It  is  of  very  rude  workmanship,  and  measures 
three  feet  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  where  the  shaft  is  frac- 
tured, but  there  are  probably  some  three  or  four  feet'  of  the 
latter  missing.  It  is  twenty- two  inches  across  the  arms, 
which  spring  some  four  inches  from  the  shaft,  and  one  of  these 
is  broken.  It  is  this  cross  that  I  suggest  may  have  belonged 
to  the  base  we  examined  at  Beatland  Corner.  The  shaft  would 
just  fit  the  socket,  it  being  nearly  fifteen  inches  wide,  and 
about  nine  inches  thick.  It  is  true  that  some  little  distance 
now  separates  them,  but  there  are  instances  of  crosses  on  the 
moor,  and  on  its  borders,  having  been  removed  even  further 
from  their  original  position  ;  the  cross  at  Sheepstor  is  an 
instance,  and  another  is  afforded  by  a  cross  on  Terhill,  in 
the  south  quarter  of  the  forest.  The  measurements  seem  to  lend 
colour  to  the  supposition,  as  also  doe%  the  style  of  workman- 
ship, the  cross  and  the  socket-stone  both  being  of  a  rude  type. 

Shortly  after  passing  the  cross  we  commence  the  descent 
towards  the  Plym,  on  reaching  which  we  meet  the  road  we 
have  already  traced  from  Ivy  bridge  and  Corn  wood. 

We  shall  cross  the  stream  by  the  bridge,  about  the  true 
name  of  which  there  seems  to  be  some  uncertainty.     Cadaford 
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IS  the  usually  accepted  form  now,  though  it  is  frequently 
called  Cadover,  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  former. 
The  farm  near  by  is  called  Cad  worthy,  and  the  bridge,  with- 
out doubt,  is  named  after  the  settlement,  or  '^  weorthig,"  that 
preceded  the  present  homestead.  More  than  six  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a  bridge  here,  probably  a  clapper,  as  is  proved 
by  an  ancient  deed,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  later  on 
to  refer.  Several  places  and  objects  in  this  part  of  the  moor 
are  mentioned  in  it,  and  among  them  the  ''  ponte  de  Cada- 
worthy."  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  would  become  corrupted 
to  the  present  form  of  the  name. 

Making  our  way  up  the  slope  of  Wigford  Down,  to  the 
left  of  the  road  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  we  shall  find 
near  the  hedge  a  portion  of  what  must  have  been  an  exceedingly 
fine  cross.  It  was  discovered  lying  near  here  by  the  soldiers 
encamped  in  the  vicinity,  during  the  Autumn  Manoeuvres  in 
1873,  and  was  set  up  by  them  at  the  request  of  the  Rev. 
G.  R.  Scobell,  then  vicar  of  Shaugh.  It  was  placed  on  the 
centre  of  a  small  grassy  mound,  rather  more  than  nine  feet  in 
diameter,  and  surrounded  by  a  little  trench.  The  greater 
part  of  the  shaft  is  gone,  but  the  portion  now  remaining 
measures  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  about 
two  and  a  half  feet,  and  across  the  arms  it  is  two  feet  five 
inches.  The  width  of  the  shaft  below  the  arms  is  thirteen 
inches,  and  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  arms  to  the  top 
of  the  shaft  it  is  exactly  twelve  inches.  The  shaft  tapers 
from  the  arms  upward ;  below  them  it  appears  to  have  had 
its  sides  parallel. 

On  one  face  of  this  cross  there  is  a  fracture,  a  piece  being 
split  off  from  it,  but  its  other  is  uninjured.  Here  are  three 
incised  crosses;  one  on  each  arm,  and  the  third,  a  little  larger 
than  the  others,  in  the  centre,  exactly  where  the  arms  intersect 
the  shaft.  There  are  faint  traces  of  what  seem  to  be  incised 
crosses  on  the  fractured  side,  but  they  cannot  be  determined 
as  such  with  certainty. 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  cross,  in  1901,  it  had  been 
thrown  down.  This  was  probably  done  by  cattle  rubbing 
against  it,  and  unless  it  is  provided  with  a  socket  stone  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  guard  against  its  overthrow. 

While  this  cross  served  to  nlark  the  track  to  Tavistock 
from  Plympton  and  from  Cornwood,  it  also  pointed  out  the 
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direction  of  another,  which,   diverging  from  the  main  path, 
was  carried  over  Wigford  Down. 

The  surroundings  are  of  a  very  pleasing  character.  The 
Plym,  sometimes  called  in  this  part  of  its  course  the  Cad, 
flows  at  a  short  distance  from  us,  on  its  way  to  mingle  its 
waters  with  the  Mew,  at  the  foot  of  the  romantic  Dewerstone, 
from  thence  rolling  onward — 

'*  Thro*  arching  bridges,  moss'd  by  hoary  time, 
Or,  hung  with  chistering  verdure,  thro'  rich  meads. 
Till  flowing  on  tliro'  Saltram*s  towery  groves, 
It  pours  its  tribute  to  the  restless  sea.'** 

Trowlsworthy  Warren  house,  with  numerous  enclosures 
near  it,  is  seen  on  the  hillside :  a  few  tors  lift  their  rugged 
crests  above  the  slopes,  while  Pen  Beacon  and  its  companion 
height  of  Shell  Top  rise  above  the  whole,  and  a  true  picture 
of  Dartmoor  border  scenery  is  presented. 

Turning  our  back  reluctantly  upon  this  attractive  scene  we 
regain  the  road,  which  we  shall  follow  to  Lynch  Down,  along 
the  verge  of  which  we  shall  make  our  way  to  Lynch  Hill. 
The  road  here  winds  down  this  steep  hill  to  the  Mew,  and 
at  the  foot  of  it,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  common,  we  shall 
be  pleased  at  discovering  a  remarkably  fine  cross. 

In  the  vicinity  it  is  known  as  Marchants,  or  Merchants 
Cross,  but,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  it  once  bore  another  name.  It  is  the  tallest  of  the  ancient 
crosses  of  the  moor,  being  no  less  than  eight  feet  two  inches  in 
height.  It  measures  across  the  arms  two  feet  three  inches, 
and  they  are  fourteen  inches  in  depth.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  to  their  under  surface  the  distance  is  five  feet  ten 
inches.  Fourteen  inches  is  the  width  of  the  shaft  at  its  widest 
part,  but  in  some  places  it  is  not  quite  thirteen.  Just  below 
the  arms  the  shaft  is  ten  inches  in  thickness,  but  lower  down 
is  two  inches  less  than  this. 

On  each  face  there  is  an  incised  cross  in  the  centre 
of  the  shaft,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  arms.  They  are 
both  of  one  size,  and  measure  two  feet  four  inches  in  height^ 
and  nearly  fourteen  inches  across,  being  about  one  inch 
broad. 


♦Howard's  BickUigh  VaUf  p.  33. 
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From  the  under  comer  of  one  arm  a  small  piece  has  been 
broken  off,  but  otherwise  the  cross  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preserva- 
tion, in  proportion  to  its  height,  the  arms  are  rather  short, 
projecting  but  seven  inches  on  each  side  of  the  shaft,  while 
the  head  rises  fourteen  inches  above  them.  It  leans  a 
little  towards  the  east,  and  stands  on  a  small  patch  of 
greensward  on  the  right  of  the  road  in  descending  the  hill; 
two  lofty  trees,  an  oak  and  an  ash,  spread  their  foliage 
above  it.  An  upland  road  here  branches  off  to  Sheepstor^ 
which  is  about  two  miles  distant. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  this  cross  marks  the  grave  of  a 
suicide ;  but  while  it  is  possible  that  a  burial  may  have  taken 
place  near  it,  it  is  yet  probable  that  its  primary  purpose  was 
to  point  out  to  those  journeying  over  the  road  by  which  we 
have  reached  it,  the  ford  over  the  river  below.  There  is  also 
evidence  which  seems  to  show  that  it  marked  a  boundary.  It 
was  set  up  with  one  or  both  of  these  objects;  but  the  pious 
bands  which  erected  it  had  another — that  of  bringing  forcibly 
before  the  minds  of  those  who  passed  this  way,  the  religion 
of  which  it  was  emblematical.  Indeed  tradition  now  relates 
that  the  wayfarer  used,  before  setting  out  over  the  waste,  to 
kneel  before  this  cross  and  pray  for  protection  on  his  journey. 

A  charming  bit  of  scenery  is  presented  from  Marchants 
Cross.  We  have  lost  sight  of  the  more  extensive  prospect 
observable  from  the  top  of  Lynch  Hill,  but  we  have  gained  a 
near  view  of  a  beautifully  wooded  little  valley.  Yennadon 
forms  a  barrier  to  the  north,  with  a  fine  plantation  of  firs 
stretching  part  way  up  its  slope.*  To  the  north-east  the 
thick  foliage  of  Burrator  Wood  clothes  the  side  of  the  valley, 
and  trees  also  cover  the  bottom,  hiding  the  stream  which 
courses  along  it,  while  towards  the  east  are  pasture  fields 
adjoining  the  common,  which  stretches  around  to  the  point 
where  we  stand,  and  rises  high  behind  us.  The  granite  peak 
of  Leather  Tor  is  seen  peeping  over  the  trees  at  the  head  of 
the  valley,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  softer  features  in 
the  foreground. 


*  This  comiuon  is  generally  known  as  Yennadon  (or  Yannadon)  Down, 
but  the  addition  of  the  latter  word  is,  without  doubt,  a  duplication.  The 
moormen  when  speaking  of  the  tors  and  other  objects  on  the  moor,  often 
say  Hentor  Tor  (Hen  Tor),  Ingator  Tor  (Inga  Tor),  Lakehead  Head 
(Lake  Head),  Hameldon  Down  (Hameldon),  and  so  on. 
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CHAPTER     VI. 
The   Crosses   of   Meavy* 

The  Meavy  Oak — A  Missing  VilLi.;ic  Cross— Its  Discovery  and  Restora- 
tion—Mcavy  Cluirch — Cross  in  Wall  of  Transept — Tomb  of  Lady 
Seccombc— Tomb  of  Walter  Mattacott—Gratton— Chapel  of  St. 
Matthew — Greenwell  Down — Greenwell  Girt — Base  of  a  Wayside 
Cross— Ufiiles—Wigford  Down— An  Old  Path. 


Having  followed  the  Monk's  road  from  Plympton  to  the 
Mew,  and  noticed  the  crosses  by  which  it  was  marked,  we 
shall  leave  it  for  the  present  in  order  to  visit  Meavy^  which, 
was  one  of  the  possessions  of  Plympton  Priory. 

From  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  Lynch  Hill  Ave  proceed  to 
Marchants  Bridge  near  at  hand,  beneath  which  flows  the 
Mew  as  it  emerges  from  its  leafy  screen,  and  crossing  it  shall 
make  our  way  by  a  lane  to  the  little  village. 

Here,  a  most  pleasing  picture  meets  our  view.  An  open 
green,  with  a  noble  old  oak,  whose  boughs,  as  though  to 
protect  it,  are  flung  over  an  ancient  granite  cross,  reared 
almost  close  to  its  trunk ;  and  quite  near  to  both,  the  gate 
of  that  sacred  spot  where 

*'  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

The  trunk  of  the  tree  is  hollow,  and  in  a  note  to  Carrington's 
poem  of  Dartmoor,  published  in  1826,  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  hostess  of  the  village  inn,  that  nine  persons 
once  dined  in  the  cavity.  Thouojh  it  is  now  but  a  mere  shell, 
yet  the  branches  put  forth  their  leaves  in  due  season,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  far  distant  when  the  shadow  of 
**  Meavy's  venerable  oak  **  shall  cease  to  fall  across  the  village 
green. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  Meavy  cross  was 
missing  from  its  place  beneath  the  tree.  Whither  it  had  dis- 
appeared no  man  knew,  but  the  base  and  pedestal  told  where 
it  once  had  been.  That  it  would  ever  be  discovered  and  set 
up  in  its  old  place  was  imagined  by  none ;  but  that  this  was  at 
length  the  case,  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  antiquities  will  rejoice  to  learn. 
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To  a  former  rector,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  G.  Gray,  do  we  owe 

this,  for  it  was  his  kindly  hand  that  rescued  the  cross  from 

the  ignoble  position  whence  it  had  been  banished,  and  restored 

it  to  its  rightful  place.     About  the  year  1882  he  found  it,  or 

rather  the  shaft,  for  the  head  and  arms  had  been  broken  o£f» 

in  one  of  the  glebe  fields,  where  it  was  serving  as  a  gate-post. 

Sut  its  true  character  was  easy  recognizable,  and  causing  a 

fresh  tenon  to  be  cut  so  that  it  might  fit  into  the  socket  of  the 

base  upon  the  green,  it  was  once  more  erected  under  the 

sheltering  boughs  of  the  ancient  oak.     Like  the  pedestal  it  is 

octagonal,  and  of  a  beautiful  tapering  form.    The  oldest  man 

in  the  parish,  who  was  then  about  ninety  years  of  age,  and 

ivho  possessed  a  remarkably  clear  recollection  of  all  parish 

matters,  had  been  unable  to  give  any  information  respecting 

its  whereabouts,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  his  father  speak  of  it. 

It  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  more  than  a  century  had 

elapsed  since  the  time  this  cross  was  removed  from  its  pedestal, 

and  the   probability  is  that   the   period   was  much   longer. 

When  found  there  were  six  holes  in  it,  one  being  filled  with 

lead,  in  which  some  gate  fastenings  had  evidently  been  fixed,. 

and  the  disposition  of  these  showed  that  the  stone  had  been 

made  use  of  as  a  gate-post  in  more  than  one  position. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  base 
of  the  cross  stood,  consisted  of  two  steps  only,  formed  by 
eleven  blocks  of  hewn  granite,  there  being  six  in  the  lower 
one,  and  five  in  the  upper.  The  sides  of  the  octagon  were  not 
equal,  varying  from  about  twenty-eight  inches  to  forty-five  in 
the  lower  step,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  stones  had  been 
moved  from  their  proper  positions.  The  lower  stage  was 
about  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches 
high.  On  the  upper  stage  was  placed  the  octagonal  base, 
which  is  twenty-two  inches  high,  and  sloping  at  the  top. 
The  shaft  of  the  cross  was  Bve  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  at  its 
foot  was  just  over  four  feet  in  girth. 

When,  in  1895,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  cross  was 
decided  upon  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  other  stones  in 
existence  similar  in  form  to  those  composing  the  calvary  on 
the  green.  Investigation  showed  that  they  had  certainly 
belonged  to  it,  and  that  originally  it  had  consisted  of  three 
steps.  These  were  brought  back  to  their  old  place,  and  the 
pedestal  was  re-set,   very  little  nev;   work  requiring  to  be 
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introduced.  A  new  liead  was  made  for  the  shaft  by  a  stone- 
mason of  Walkhaniplon,  and  the  restoration  was  complete. 
Antiquaries  will  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Gray  for  this  good  work, 
as  indeed  will  all  to  whom  the  sight  in  our  villages  of  these 
memorials  of  the  years  that  are  flown  is  a  source  of  pleasure. 

Entering  the  churchyard,  we  shall  notice  that  there  is  a 
small  granite  cross  over  the  porch,  and  one  also  on  the  roof 
of  the  aisle,  and  another  over  the  transept.  Immediately 
above  the  window  of  the  latter  is  a  niche  in  the  wall, 
reaching  to  its  apex,  in  which  is  a  slab  bearing  upon  it  a 
cross  in  relief.  The  church  is  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
portions  of  it  remain  which  are  of  earlier  date,  the  north 
pillar  of  the  chancel-arch  exhibiting  traces  of  Norman  carving. 

In  a  corner  of  the  churchyard  is  a  monument  erected  over 
the  grave  of  Lady  Seccombe,  of  Walreddon,  who  died  in  1884, 
consisting  of  a  beautiful  white  marble  cross  and  pedestal ;  and 
nearer  to  the  lich-gate  is  a  squared  granite  block  on  which 
an  inscription  is  cut  in  relief.  This  marks  the  grave  of  one 
Walter  Mattacot,  and  the  letters  on  the  stone  tells  us  that  he 
died  in  1657. 

In  the  courtyard  of  Gratton  Farm,  in  this  parish,  there 
was  formerly  a  stone  with  an  incised  cross.  This  probably 
belonged  to  the  old  manor  house  there,  though  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  licensed  in  1433,  the 
site  of  which  is  now  unknown,  stood  anywhere  near,  we  might 
be  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  a  relic  of  that  building. 

Reluctantly  leaving  Meavy,  with  its  Elizabethan  manor- 
house,  its  time-worn  cross,  its  granite  tower  and  pleasant 
green,  and  its  venerable  oak,  which  tradition  tells  us  was  stand- 
ing prior  to  the  time  when  its  lands  were  held  by  Judhael  the 
Norman,  we  pass  on  our  way  to  the  extensive  commons 
occupying  the  southern  portion  of  the  parish.  The  road  at 
the  western  end  of  the  village  will  lead  us  to  a  picturesque  old 
bridge  of  one  arch  thrown  across  the  Mew,  whence  by  a  true 
Devonshire  lane  we  shortly  reach  a  cross-road,  and  turning 
up  the  hill,  shall  enter  upon  Calisham  Down. 

Following  the  path  that  skirts  this  down,  and  passing 
through  a  gate  we  soon  find  ourselves  on  another  common. 
This  is  Greenwell  Down,  across  which  we  shall  make  our 
way,  keeping  close  to  the  enclosures  on  our  left,  and  shall 
strike  a  branch  of  the  road  that  we  have  just  forsaken,  where 
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it  crosses  an  old  working  of  the  tin-miners,  known  as  Green- 
"well  Girt.  Its  sides  are  so  overgrown  with  heather  and  fern 
that  it  would  almost  appear  to  one  unaccustomed  to  viewing 
the  remains  of  the  old  tinners'  operations  to  be  a  naturally 
formed  combe.  It  acts  as  a  dividing  hne  between  Greenwell 
Down  and  Wigford  Down,  and  can  be  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance.  It  is  carried  down  the  hill  towards  Hooe 
Meavy,  the  lower  part  being  planted  with  trees,  forming  a 
delightful  avenue,  and  now  known  as  Shady  Combe. 

Crossing  this  extensive  working,  we  shall  observe  on  a 

bank,  close  by  the  way,  a  stone  that  once  supported  a  cross. 

In  shape  it  is  octagonal,  but  it  is  rather  rudely  cut.     Four 

of  its  sides  are   perpendicular,  the   others    slightly    sloping. 

It  is  three  feet  across,  and  its   greatest   thickness  is  sixteen 

inches.     This  can  be  seen,  as  the  low  bank  has  slipped  from 

beneath  a  part  of  it,  so  that  it  overhangs  the  side  of  the  road, 

above  which  it  is  raised  some  four  feet.     The  socket  is  five 

inches  deep,  and  is  very  nearly  square,  being  eleven  and  a 

half  inches  by  ten  and  a  half.      As  there  is  a  hedge  on  the 

other  side  of  the  road  that  encloses  some  cultivated  land,  it  is 

not  unlikely  that  the  cross  which  was  once  fixed  on  this  old 

base  was  removed  from  its  position  to  do  duty  as  a  gate-post. 

Proceeding  for  a  short  distance  we  shall  notice  a  rough 

track  on  our  right,   and   striking   into  this   shall  cross  the 

common  in  a  south-westerly  direction  and  so  regain  the  road 

by  which  we  entered  on  the  down.     This  we  shall  follow  until 

nearly  reaching  the  gate  that  leads  off  the  moor  to  Goodameavy. 

Here,  by  the  roadside  and  opposite  the  gate  of  Urgles  Farm, 

is  the  base  of  a  cross.     It  is  a  large  fiat  stone,  about  a  foot 

thick,  not  exactly  circular,  its  edge  in  one  place  being  broken, 

which   gives   it  something   of  a   kidney  shape.     Its  greatest 

diameter  is  five  feet.     The  socket  that  received  the  shaft  is 

not  quite  in  the  centre.     It  measures  eleven  inches  by  nine, 

and  is  very  shallow,  being  only  a  little  over  four  inches  in 

depth.     There  is  no  trace  of  the  cross,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 

learn  that  anyone  has  ever  seen  it. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  referred  to  a  track  over  Wig- 
ford  Down.  This  exists  in  the  form  of  a  green  path,  and  may 
be  followed  from  the  cross  near  Cadaford  Bridge  to  Urgles. 
Whatever  the  original  purpose  of  the  cross  at  the  latter  place 
may  have  been,   it  seems  certain  that  one  of  its  uses  at  all 
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events  was  to  indicate  the  direction  of  this  path,  and  to  point 
to  the  ford,  or  bridge,  at  Goodameavy,  in  the  valley  below. 
The  road  leads  to  Roborough  Down  and  Buckland  Abbey, 
and  like  the  one  we  have  traced  from  Plympton  Priory,  was 
doubtless  often  traversed  by  the  monks  in  the  days — 

"Ere  yet,  in  scorn  of  Peter 's-pence, 
And  numbered  bead  and  shrift, 
Bluff  Harry  broke  into  the  spence 
And  turn'd  the  cowls  adrift." 

In  our  progress  across  Wigford  Down  we  shall  have  been 
gratified  with  the  varied  and  extensive  view  that  is  com- 
manded from  it.  The  whole  of  the  western  fringe  of  the 
southern  portion  of  Devon,  extending  from  Plympton  to 
Brent  Tor  is  visible,  backed  by  a  wide  range  embracing  the 
principal  hills  of  East  Cornwall.  In  the  other  direction  a  fine 
sweep  of  moor  is  presented,  with  many  a  noble  tor  uplifting 
its  granite  head,  and  looking  down  grimly  on  the  smiling^ 
border  valleys. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
Oosscs  on  the  Lands  of  Amida^  G>imtess  of  Devon* 

Bickleigh  Vale — Maynstone  Cross — Woolwell  Cross — Bickleigh  Cross — 
The  Church— Socket  Stone — Copris  Cross — Buckland  Abbey — Buck- 
land  Monachorum  Cross — Shaft  of  Cross  on  Crapstone  Farm — 
Horrabridge — Smalacumbe  Cross — Sheepstor  Cross — ^A  Moorland 
Church — An  Ancient  Church  House — The  Pixies'  Cave — The  Path 
of  the  Monks. 


In  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tavy,  where  the  ground  slopes 
gently  to  the  river  beneath  the  hanging  woods,  there  rose  in 
the  later  years  of  the  thirteenth  century  a  stately  pile  of  build- 
ings. When  the  workmen  had  completed  their  task,  and  the 
sounds  of  their  tools  were  no  longer  heard,  those  whose 
future  home  it  was  to  be,  a  colony  of  Cistercian  monks,  took 
up  their  abode  there,  and  for  the  first  time  the  hymn  of  praise 
resounded  within  the  walls  of  Buckland  Abbey. 

This  house  was  founded  by  Amicia,  Countess  of  Baldwin 
de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  who  endowed  it  with  certain 
lands,  including  three  manors  in  the  neighbourhood — Buck- 
land,  Bickleigh  and  Walkhampton.  The  foundation  deed 
was  signed  by  Amicia  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  I.  (1280),  and 
eleven  years  later  the  gift  was  confirmed  by  her  daughter, 
Isabella  de  Fortibus,  by  charter.  In  these  instruments  the 
bounds  of  the  lands  bestowed  upon  the  abbey  are  set  forth, 
and  among  the  various  objects  by  which  they  were  defined 
are  named  six  crosses.  These  are  given  as  Crucem  Siwardi, 
Smalacumbacrosse,  Yanedonecrosse,  Maynstoncrossa,  Crucem 
de  Wolewille  and  Copriscrosse.  The  first  will  claim  our 
attention  when  we  come  to  describe  the  crosses  on  the 
Abbot's  Way ;  for  the  present  we  shall  confine  our  remarks 
to  the  others,  noticing  at  the  same  time  those  which  still  exist 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  manors  of  the  countess. 

We  shall  therefore  now  return  to  Browney  Cross,  which 
we  may  best  do  from  Urgles  by  following  the  green  path  to 
Cadaford  Bridge,  and  retracing  our  steps  over  the  Plympton 
road.     Arrived  at  the  cross  we  turn  into  the  lane  leading  to 
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Bickleigh,  and  passing  Lower  Whiteyborougii,  where  is  a 
cottage  and  a  smithy,  shall  gain  the  crest  of  the  next  hill  and 
thence  descend  to  Bickleigh  Bridge. 

Close  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  Bickleigh  Vale,  the  charms 
of  which  have  been  sung  by  Nathaniel  Howard,  sometime 
schoolmaster  at  Tamerton  Foliot,  and  a  happy  wooer  of  the 
muse.  Near  the  lower  end  of  the  vale,  and  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  is  Mainstone  Wood,  the  name  of  which 
favours  the  supposition  that  in,  or  near  it,  the  boundary  cross 
of  the  Countess  Amicia  bearing  that  name  formerly  stood. 

But  this  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Indeed,  it 
would  appear  from  the  foundation  deed  that  this  cross  should 
be  looked  for  to  the  east  of  the  river,  rather  than  on  its 
western  side.  That  it  existed  somewhere  in  this  locality  wc 
may  be  sure,  but  many  of  the  names  on  the  deed  cannot  be 
positively  identified,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  situation. 

The  name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cross 
replaced  an  ancient  menhir  {maen-sioM),  or  that  it  was 
simply  incised  upon  the  monolith,  or  rudely  fashioned  out 
of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  next  cross  mentioned  on  the  deed,  we 
can  locate  it  with  a  greater  degree  of  certainty.  The  boundary 
is  drawn  from  Horyngbrok  to  the  Plym  "et  ad  Willebroke  et  ad 
crucem  deWolewille,"  so  that  the  river, and  the  brook  separating 
the  parishes  of  Bickleigh  and  Egg  Buckland,  and  which  rises 
not  far  from  the  farm  of  Woolwell,  are  clearly  set  forth.  We 
are  therefore  able  to  fix  the  site  of  the  cross  near  this  farm, 
and  that  it  was  on  the  present  Tavistock  road  is  more 
than  probable,  since  not  only  is  that  the  situation  in  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  be  placed,  but  the  words  of  the  deed  also 
lead  us  to  suppose  it.  There  the  boundary  is  conterminous 
with  the  road  as  at  present,  and  is  drawn  from  Woolwell  to 
Copriscrosse.     The  latter  we  shall  presently  notice. 

As  an  endeavour  to  discover  Maynstone  Cross,  or  the  one 
formerly  at  Woolwell,  would  only  end  in  disappointment,  we 
shall  resume  our  walk  to  Bickleigh,  and  having  mounted  the 
steep  hill  leading  from  the  bridge,  shall  shortly  reach  the 
village,  where  on  the  green  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
churchyard  gate,  we  shall  find,  if  not  one  of  the  objects  of  our 
questy  one  that  will  at  least  interest  us. 
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Bickleigh  Cross  is  in  appearance  striking,  being  well 
placed,  and  mounted  on  a  calvary,  consisting  of  two 
steps.  The  lower  one  is  a  square  of  six  feet,  formed 
by  four  granite  stones,  each  constituting  a  side.  The  upper 
step  is  constructed  somewhat  differently,  the  stones,  of  which 
there  are  three  only,  being  laid  side  by  side.  Its  surface 
is  about  two-and-a-half  feet  from  the  ground,  and  on  this 
rests  the  socket-stone,  which  is  twenty-five  inches  square  at 
the  bottom.  This  has  a  plinth  nine  inches  in  height,  the 
portion  of  the  stone  above  being  hollowed  out  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  top,  the  upper  edge  being  bevelled ;  the  surface 
in  which  the  socket  to  receive  the  cross  is  cut,  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  square  of  fifteen  inches.  All  this,  however,  as 
well  as  the  shaft  of  the  cross  itself,  is  of  comparatively  modern 
date  compared  to  the  head,  which  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  is  of 
some  considerable  antiquity,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  so  much  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  this 
memorial  of  the  old  days.  The  shaft  is  thirteen  inches  square 
at  the  bottom,  and  of  tapering  form.  It  is  nearly  six  feet 
high,  and  around  the  top  is  a  fillet.  The  head  which  has 
been  carefully  fixed,  rises  twenty-eight  inches  above  this  fillet, 
and  in  addition  to  having  been  broken  off  from  its  original 
shaft,  it  has  also  sustained  other  injuries.  Remains  of  much 
ornamentation  in  the  angles  of  this  cross,  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  very  handsome  one.  The  arms  and  top  of  the  head 
are  octagonal  in  shape. 

Bickleigh  Church  was  re-built  in  1838,  by  Sir  Ralph  Lopes, 
of  Maristowe,  the  patron  of  the  living.  In  the  old  edifice  was 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Slanning,  who  was 
killed  in  a  duel  with  John  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Fitz,  in  1599. 
Portions  of  this  monument,  which  was  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition,  were  preserved  at  the  time  the  church  was  rebuilt, 
but  previous  to  its  demolition  a  drawing  of  it,  with  a  copy  of 
the  inscriptions  it  bore,  was  made  by  the  Rev.  W.  I.  Coppard, 
of  Plympton. 

The  tower  is  ancient,  and  is  surmounted  by  large  crocketted 
pinnacles,  and  possesses  a  corner  turret. 

From  Bickleigh  we  shall  take  the  road  which  leads  into 
the  Plymouth  and  Tavistock  highway,  just  before  reaching 
which,  and  not  far  from  Roborough  village,  we  shall  notice 
an  object  in  the  bank,  on  our  left,  which  will  detain  us  for 
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a  brief  space.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  socket  stone  of  a 
cross  and  may  indeed  be  such.  It  is  about  three  feet  square, 
but  in  place  of  the  ordinary  socket  of  a  few  inches  deep,  the 
centre  is  pierced  entirely  through.  This  of  itself,  though 
certainly  unusual,  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  ques- 
tioning its  character,  but  there  are  other  circumstances  that 
afford  some  grounds  for  doing  so. 

As  we  shall  shortly  see,  there  are  two  other  stones  a  few 
miles  distant,  precisely  similar,  and  situated,  if  not  so  near  as 
is  this,  yet  not  very  far  from  the  old  disused  Dartmoor  tramway, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  they  may  have  been  brought 
by  means  of  it  to  the  localities  where  we  now  see  them,  and 
instead  of  being  socket-stones  of  crosses,  may  be  something 
much  more  modern  and  prosaic.  That  a  number  of  large 
stones  were  on  one  occasion  brought  on  the  waggons  and 
unloaded  at  this  very  spot,  we  are  old  enough  to  remember. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a  barricade  across  the 
road,  then  recently  constructed,  and  relative  to  which  there 
was  a  dispute. 

Against  this  we  have  to  set  the  fact  that  not  only  is  this 
stone,  and  the  two  others  alluded  to,  situated  just  where  we 
should  expect  to  find  a  cross,  but  also  that  there  does  exist 
an  undoubted  example  of  the  socket-stone  of  a  Dartmoor  cross 
being  pierced  through.  This  w^ill  come  under  our  notice  in  a 
succeeding  chapter,  and  when  we  have  seen  all  these  stones 
we  may  perhaps  think  that  after  all  we  shall  be  right  in 
regarding  them  as  bases  that  once  supported  crosses.  We 
shall  then  have  excellent  grounds  for  believing  that  we  can 
fix  the  approximate  site  of  another  of  the  boundary  marks- 
mentioned  in  the  deed  of  Amicia ;  that  we  see,  in  ^ct,  in  this 
stone  near  Roborough  the  base  of  the  ancient  Copriscrosse. 

That  it  stood  on  this  road  is  certain.  The  boundary  of 
the  manor,  or  parish,  as  we  have  said  is  conterminous  with  it, 
and  the  words  of  the  deed  are  also  clear,  for  it  describes  it  as 
running  from  Wool  well  "  per  viam  quae  ducit  de  Sutton  ad. 
Tavistock  ad  Copriscrosse." 

By  this  road  we  shall  now  make  our  way  to  Roborough 
Down,  and  shortly  after  passing  the  entrance  to  Maristowe 
shall  turn  into  the  Buckland  road  on  the  left.  Noticing  the 
grounds  of  Bickham  as  we  proceed,  we  soon  reach  one  of 
the  entrances  to  the  abbey  demesne,  near  which  we  can  look 
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<town  upon  the  buildings  that  now  stand  on  the  site  of  that 
religious  house  for  the  support  of  which  the  Lady  Amicia 
freely  gave  so  much  wealth.  Little  remains  of  the  original 
structure,  for  not  many  years  after  the  dissolution  the  abbey 
was  converted  into  a  residence  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  In 
1580  he  sold  it  to  John  Hele  and  Christopher  Harris,  and  in 
the  following  year  it  was  disposed  of  by  them  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  a  descendant. 

Sir  Francis  kept  prisoner  at  Buckland  Abbey  one  of  the 
vice-admirals  of  the  Armada,  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez,  until  the 
ransom  that  he  had  demanded  was  forthcoming.  Here  are 
portraits  of  this  Spaniard,  and  also  of  Charles  H.  and  his  con- 
sort, and  Nell  Gwynne,  as  well  as  one  of  Sir  Francis  himself. 

The  village  of  Buckland  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  the 
abbey,  and  is  pleasingly  situated  on  a  slope  that  descends  to 
the  Tavy.  Many  of  the  houses  have  an  old-time  air  about 
them,  and  being  removed  some  distance  from  a  high-road  tlie 
place  wears  a  look  of  repose.  Here,  just  within  the  church- 
yard, is  a  remarkably  fine  modern  cross,  set  upon  the  ancient 
base.  It  was  erected  in  1898  as  a  memorial  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty,  and  forms  a  striking  feature  in 
the  place. 

It  formerly  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and 
during  later  years  the  open  space  on  which  it  was  originally 
erected  was  partly  built  on,  one  end  of  a  row  of  cottages  being 
-quite  close  to  the  dilapidated  pedestal.  In  1892  an  old  man, 
who  was  then  seventy-three  years  of  age,  told  me  that  he 
remembered  when  the  space  around  the  base  was  clear,  and 
that  when  a  lad  he  assisted  the  mason  in  the  building  of  the 
cottages.  He  did  not,  however,  recollect  having  seen  the 
cross  in  its  place  on  the  pedestal.  All  that  remained  at  the 
date  above  named  was  a  confused  heap  of  large  stones,  that 
had  formed  the  pedestal,  but  whether  this  consisted  of  three 
or  four  stages,  could  not  then  be  very  well  determined.  It 
was  surmounted  by  the  socket-stone,  which,  however,  was 
displaced.  This  was  a  very  fine  block,  and  like  the  pedestal 
was  octagonal  in  shape. 

The  new  shaft,  which  is  of  considerable  height,  is  formed  of 
three  pieces  of  granite,  on  which  is  a  beautiful  lantern  cross, 
and  the  restoration  which  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sedding,  has 
been  most  carefully  done,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  retention 
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of  all  the  old  stones  as  far  as  was  possible.  An  examination 
of  the  stones  showed  that  there  were  originally  four  stages 
forming  the  base.  To  complete  this,  twelve  new  stones  were 
required,  but  some  are  only  small  ones.  These  are  of  granite, 
but  the  old  ones  are  of  Roborough  Down  stone. 

What  was  considered  to  have  been  a  portion  of  the  original 
shaft  stands  in  the  churchyard,  near  the  gate,  and  has  a  sun- 
dial fixed  upon  it.  Excavation,  however,  proved  that  this 
column  could  never  have  belonged  to  the  shaft,  as  the  part 
beneath  the  surface  was  found  to  be  in  a  rough  state.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  it  was  made  for  the  purpose  which  it 
now  serves.  The  pillar  is  about  four  feet  in  height,  and  is 
surmounted  by  an  ancient  sculptured  capital,  which  being  of 
the  same  kind  of  stone  as  the  original  base  of  the  cross  may 
not  improbably  have  formed  a  cap  to  its  shaft. 

Two  stones,  which  appear  to  be  parts  of  a  cross,  are  to  be 
found  at  Milton,  a  hamlet  in  the  parish,  and  these  were 
examined  when  the  restoration  had  been  decided  upon  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  prove  to  be  fragments  of  the  old 
Buckland  Cross.  But  their  character  did  not  show  that  this 
was  likely,  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  erect  an  entirely 
new  shaft. 

The  lantern  exhibits  some  very  fine  carving.  There  are 
figures  of  St.  Bernard,  St.  Andrew,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated,  the  arms  of  the  See  of  Exeter,  and  of  Buckland 
Abbey.     A  small  Latin  cross  surmounts  the  whole. 

There  being  scarcely  sufficient  space  in  the  village  street 
for  the  cross,  a  site  was  found  for  it  in  the  churchyard.  It 
stands  on  the  spot  occupied  for  many  years  by  a  noble  horse- 
chestnut  tree,  that  was  destroyed  by  the  blizzard  of  189 1. 

At  the  inauguration  there  was  a  short  service  in  the 
church,  and  addresses  were  delivered  from  the  steps  of  the 
cross. 

There  is  a  school  close  at  hand,  founded  by  Lady  Mody- 
ford  in  1702,  and,  as  a  tablet  states,  repaired  by  Sir  Masseh 
Lopes  in  1830.     Over  the  porch  is  a  small  granite  cross. 

Two  inscribed  stones  have  been  found  at  Buckland,  and 
are  noticed  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Shortly  after  leaving  the  village  on  our  way  to  Roborough 
Down,  and  just  before  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  vicarage, 
in  a  gateway  of  a  field  belonging  to  Crapstone  Farm,  may  be 
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seen  what  has  been  thought  to  be  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Auckland  Cross.  It  now  serves  the  purpose  of  a  gate-post. 
In  shape  it  is  octagonal  and  stands  thirty-nine  inches  above 
the  ground,  tapering  very  slightly.  At  the  top  it  is  thirty- 
four  inches  in  girth.  Hinges  fixed  into  it,  which  are  not  now 
used,  show  that  it  has  also  been  made  to  serve  as  a  gate-post 
in  some  other  position. 

In  the  valley  on  our  left  as  we  return  over  Roborough 
Down,  lies  the  large  village  of  Horrabridge.  Built  into  the 
northern  parapet  of  the  bridge  which  there  spans  the  Walk- 
ham  is  a  granite  stone  having  an  incised  cross  upon  it,  over 
ti¥o  feet  in  height,  the  lines  being  some  three  or  four  inches 
wide.     The  stone  fills  up  the  whole  thickness  of  the  parapet. 

On  nearing  the  Rock  Hotel  a  lane  will  be  observed  leading 
from  the  down  on  our  right.  This  will  conduct  us  to  the 
village  of  Meavy,  passing  through  which  once  more  we  again 
reach  Marchants  Cross,  from  which  object  our  investigations 
will  now  lead  us  to  Sheepstor. 

We  have  stated  in  a  former  chapter  that  there  are  grounds 
for  believing  that  Marchants  Cross  once  bore  another  name. 
One  of  the  six  crosses  we  have  mentioned  as  marking  at  certain 
points  the  bounds  of  the  lauds  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Buck- 
land,  is  Smalacumbacrosse.  Though  we  cannot  identify  with 
absolute  certainty  the  bound  mentioned  in  the  deed  which 
immediately  precedes  it,  there  are  others  named  in  such  close 
connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  must  at  least 
have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  on  which 
Marchants  Cross  is  reared.  Not  only  does  the  boundary  of 
the  parish  of  Sheepstor  come  down  to  this  point,  but  close 
to  it  is  a  little  lateral  valley  still  bearing  the  name  of  Smalla- 
combe.  While  therefore  we  may  not  deem  the  evidence 
conclusive,  it  certainly  appears  highly  probable  that  Marchants 
Cross  and  Smalacumbacrosse  are  one  and  the  same. 

This  supposition  will  be  strengthened  if  we  consider  that 
we  can  identify  the  brook  that  runs  into  the  Mew  a  short 
distance  from  the  cross  as  the  Smalacumbalak,  or  lake,  men- 
tioned in  the  deed.  As  it  flows  from  the  valley  bearing  that 
name  we  can  indeed  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion. 

Leaving  for  a  time  this  fine  old  cross  (for  we  shall  return 
to  it  in  order  to  resume  our  journey  over  the  monks*  road  to 
Sampford  Spiney)  we  continue  on  our  way,  and  shall  soon  find 
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that  the  lane  becomes  merely  a  rough  track  leading  over  Lynch 
Down.  We  may  follow  it,  and  so  gain  the  Sheepstor  road  at 
the  top  of  the  hill,  or  we  may  reach  the  village  by  leaving  the 
common  and  taking  a  path  across  the  fields.  The  view  from 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and 
on  a  fine,  clear  day,  will  not  fail  to  afford  the  observer  a  vast 
amount  of  delight.  On  approaching  Sheepstor  the  visitor 
begins  to  feel  that  before  him  lies  an  ideal  Dartmoor  lx)rder 
settlement.  There  is  the  grey  moor-stone  church,  with  its 
strong-looking  tower  with  crocketted  pinnacles,  at  the  foot 
of  a  huge  tor,  bold  in  outline,  and  with  confused  masses  of 
granite  covering  the  slope  from  which  it  rises.  Near  the  gate 
of  the  churchyard  is  the  old  priest's  house,  bearing  a  date 
carved  upon  its  wall,  and  next  to  it  the  vicarage,  built  in  a 
corresponding  style,  thus  harmonizing  well  with  all  that  sur- 
rounds it.  There,  too,  are  the  rough  granite  walls  of  the 
enclosures,  and  little  cultivated  patches  creeping  up  to  the 
rocky  common,  trees  growing  in  the  sheltered  part  of  the 
combe,  and  a  purling  brook  wit^  its  primitive  looking  bridge. 
And  above  all  the  feeling  that  one  experiences  of  having 
reached  the  limits  of  the  cultivated  country — indeed,  what 
is  for  some  distance  behind  hirft  is  only  partially  reclaimed — 
and  that  before  him  lies  a  vast  moor,  over  which  he  may 
travel  for  many  miles  ere  meeting  with  any  sign  of  man's 
recent  occupation. 

Not  far  from  the  east  end  of  the  churchyard,  at  a  point 
where  one  lane  joins  another,  is  a  granite  stone  in  the  hedge, 
which  is  the  broken  base  of  the  old  Sheepstor  Cross.  It 
occupies  a  similar  position  to  the  one  we  have  examined  at 
Shaugh,  but  is  very  much  hidden  by  the  growth  around  it. 
The  cross,  though  missing  from  this  spot,  is  not  lost,  but  stands 
in  a  field  at  Burrator,  some  half-mile  distant,  where  it  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  rubbing-post  for  cattle.  To  reach  it  we 
must  proceed  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Burrator  dam,  whea 
we  shall  soon  notice  the  entrance  to  the  house  of  that  name. 
As  the  cross  now  stands  in  private  property  it  will  of  course 
be  necessary  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  it.  It  will  be 
found  in  a  field  overlooking  the  deep  vale  of  the  Mew  below 
Yennadon.  It  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  both  arms  being 
broken,  but  is  still  far  from  presenting  the  appearance  of  an 
ordinary  granite  post,  inasmuch  as  on  each  of  its  faces  there  is 
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.a  cross  cut  in  relief,  extending  from  what  is  now  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  to  where  the  arms  sprung  from  it;  the  head  also  is  seen 
to  grow  wider  as  it  rises  from  the  fractured  arms  in  the 
manner  of  a  Maltese  cross.  The  cross  cut  in  relief  is  an 
interesting  feature,  such  figures  when  found  upon  the  Dart- 
moor examples  being  almost  invariably  incised,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  it  is  very  similar  to  the  one  sculptured  on 
the  slab  in  the  wall  of  the  Church  at  Meavy.  The  cross 
now  stands  four-and-a-half  feet  only  above  the  ground. 

A  good  view  of  Yennadon  with  the  rocks  overlooking  the 
valley  of  the  Mew,  across  which  is  thrown  the  fine  dam  of  the 
Burrator  Reservoir,  is  presented  from  the  field  in  which  it 
stands,  and  quite  near  to  us  is  Burrator  Wood,  where  is  a 
fine  cascade  on  the  stream  that  courses  through  it.  Burrator 
was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  he 
-died  there  in  1868.  He  was  born  at  Bandel,  in  Bengal,  and 
became  Rajah  of  Sarawak,  being  succeeded  by  his  nephew. 
The  house  is  in  a  secluded  situation,  and  though  around  it 
trees  are  not  lacking,  yet  the  many  granite  boulders  by  the 
little  stream  near  it,  and  in  some  of  the  fields,  proclaim  its 
proximity  to  the  moor. 

We  shall,  ere  resuming  our  journey,  return  to  Sheepstor 
church-town.  It  is  not  known  to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated, but  there  seems  to  be  some  probabililty  that  this  was 
St.  Leonard.  I  have  learnt  from  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Crook,  the 
present  vicar,  that  a  well  formerly  existed  somewhere  near, 
which  was  called  St.  Leonard's  Well,  and  is  mentioned  in  a 
record  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  care  which  the  vicar  has  bestowed  upon  the  church 
.and  its  immediate  surroundings  is  abundantly  evident.  Over 
the  south  porch  are  the  curious  remains  of  a  sun-dial.  It  is  a 
carving  representing  a  skull  wearing  a  cap  rising  to  a  point, 
resting  upon  an  hour-glass  with  wings.  From  the  mouth 
bones  are  projecting,  and  ears  of  corn  sprout  from  the  eye- 
sockets.  On  a  small  scroll  at  the  top  are  the  words  Anima 
resurgat  and  lower  down  Et  sic  kora  vita ;  while  beneath  are  the 
initials  J.  £.  and  the  date  1640,  with  the  words  Mors  janua 
vita  at  the  bottom.*     This  very  interesting  "  sermon  in  stone  " 


*  The  initials  are  doubtless  those  of  John  Elford,  that  family  having 
resided  in  the  parish  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  until  1748. 
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is  now  thoughtfully  protected  from  the  action  of  the  weather 
by  a  sheet  of  glass. 

At  the  head  of  some  steps  leading  from  the  churchyard  to- 
the  "  Play-field  "  there  is  a  stile,  and  one  of  the  posts  forming 
this  has  been  thought  to  be  a  portion  of  a  cross.  Nothing, 
however,  seems  to  be  known  of  it. 

The  old  church-house,  which  immediately  adjoins  the 
churchyard,  has  been  converted  into  a  commodious  parish- 
room.  This  was  most  carefully  done,  and  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  retention,  as  far  as  was  possible,  of  the  older  parts  of 
the  building.  Close  to  the  church-house,  and  sheltered  by  a 
fine  row  of  trees,  is  the  old  bull-ring  where  the  sports  of  the 
villagers  were  held.  Its  bank  is  perpendicular  and  faced  with 
stones,  and  from  the  top  the  villagers  could  enjoy  the  "  sport," 
knowing  that  whatever  else  the  infuriated  animal  might  do, 
he  could  not  come  at  them. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  tomb  of  Rajah  Brooke,  of  polished 
red  Aberdeen  granite. 

Sheepstor  was  until  1877  achapelry  attached  to  Bickleigh, 
and  in  the  deed  of  Amicia  is  mentioned  as  such.  Its  ancient 
name  was  Schitestor,  or  Scitestor. 

The  tor  that  overlooks  this  tiny  moorland  settlement  is  of 
grand!  proportions,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  any 
elevated  point  for  many  miles  round.  On  the  side  nearest 
the  church-town  is  the  celebrated  Pixies*  Cave,  which  it  is  said 
one  of  the  £1  fords  of  Longstone  made  his  place  of  retreat, 
when  hiding  from  the  followers  of  Cromwell.  Longstone, 
which  afterwards  became  a  farmhouse,  is  not  very  far  distant. 
But  its  surroundings  are  not  as  of  yore  ;  since  the  formation 
of  the  Burrator  Reservoir  the  valley  upon  which  it  looked  for 
so  many  generations  has  been  turned  into  a  wide  lake. 

The  branch  of  the  Abbots*  Way,  or  Jobbers'  Path,  that  led 
to  Buckland,  passed  very  near  to  Sheepstor.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  this  ancient  track  has  left  its  name  here,  a  place 
upon  it,  someway  to  the  [eastward  of  Sheepstor  Church,  being 
called  Jobber.  We  have  already  shown  how  the  name  lingered 
in  that  of  the  trackway  in  the  vicinity  of  Princetown. 

It  will  be  necessary  now  that  we  return  to  Marchants 
Cross,  and  once  more  take  for  our  guide  the  road  so  often 
traversed  by  the  Augustinians  of  Ply mpton .  This  will  bring  us 
near  to  the  site  of  another  of  the  crosses  named  in  the  deed  of 
Amicia,  as  well  as  into  the  Countess'  manor  of  Walkhampton* 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
Meavy  to  Sampford  Spiney* 

Yennadon — Socket-stone  at  Dousland — Walkhampton  Church — An  Old 
Church-house — Socket-stone — Huckworthy  Bridge — Cross  on  Huck- 
worthy  Common — Sampford  Spiney  Cross— Whitchurch  Down. 


We  have  seen  that  Marchants  Cross  not  only  acted  as  a 
guide  to  those  who  journeyed  over  the  roads  we  have  traced 
thus  far,  but  also  as  a  boundary  to  the  lands  granted  to  Buck- 
land  Abbey.  But  besides  the  former  there  was  another  path 
which  it  served  to  mark.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Abbots*  Way  from  Sheepstor  to  Buckland  passed  by  this 
spot,  so  that  the  cross  would  act  as  an  assurance  also  to  the 
travellers  on  that  track  that  they  had  not  strayed  from  their 
way,  and  would  point  them  to  the  ford  below. 

Once  more  crossing  Marchants  Bridge,  we  shall  proceed  up 
the  lane  over  which  we  passed  when  on  our  way  to  Meavy,  but 
leaving  that  village  on  our  left  shall  mount  the  hill  to  Yennadon. 
Here,  if  we  leave  the  road,  and  make  our  way  to  the  higher 
part  of  the  down,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  delighted  with  the 
extensive  view  obtained  from  it.  Rocky  steeps,  smiling  fields, 
hills  covered  with  gorse  and  heather,  thickly-wooded  glens, 
and  wide  stretches  of  common  are  spread  around ;  and  if  we 
are  familiar  with  the  writings  of  Capem,  the  Devonshire  post- 
man poet,  his  words  may  possibly  recur  to  us  as  we  look  down 
upon  the  lovely  valley  of  the  winding  Mew. 

*'  The  vales  of  Devonia  ! 

What  landscapes  are  seen, 
So  fertile  in  beauty, 
So  golden  and  green  !'* 

Passing  on  our  way  we  arrive  at  Dousland,"^  within  a  very 

short  distance  of  which  is  one  of  the  stones  alluded  to  in  the 

preceding  chapter,  and  which  we  shall  find  to  be  of  precisely 

similar  character  to  the  holed  stone  we  have  already  examined 

near  Roborough.    It  is  in  a  hedge  close  to  a  gateway  on  the 

*  Previous  to  the  adoption  by  the  Railway  Company  of  this  mode  of 
spelling  the  name  it  was  usually  spelt  Dowsland.  But  as  I  And  that  in 
1 81 8  the  letter  »  was  used,  and  not  w^  the  present  form  is  probably  correct. 
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left  of  the  road  leading  to  Princetown.  In  shape  it  is 
rectangular,  measuring  three  feet  by  two-and-a-half  feet, 
and,  as  in  the  former  example,  there  is  a  square  hole  in 
the  centre.  This  is  fifteen  inches  by  twelve,  and  thus  of 
suitable  size  to  receive  the  shaft  of  a  cross.  That  it  is  the 
socket-stone  of  one  is  very  probable,  though  we  should  not 
care  to  positively  pronounce  it  to  be  such. 

A  cross  at  or  near  this  spot  is  certainly  what  we  should  expect 
to  find,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that  on  a  road  the 
direction  of  which  was  marked  by  such  objects  one  would  not 
be  placed  at  such  an  important  point.  At  Dousland  the  track 
from  Comwood  and  Plympton  to  Sarapford  Spiney  and  Tavis- 
tock crossed  another  which  the  discovery  of  several  crosses 
in  certain  situations  on  the  moor  enabled  me  to  trace,  and 
which  led  from  the  house  founded  by  Amicia  at  Buckland  to 
the  Abbey  of  Buckfast  by  way  of  Fox  Tor  and  Holne ;  this 
we  shall  notice  by  and  by.  Here,  too,  would  run  the  old  path 
from  Plymouth  to  Moreton,  the  line  of  which  is  followed  by 
the  present  highway,  so  that  a  cross  at  this  spot  would  mark 
three  important  roads.  But  in  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions we  have  the  fact  that  the  Yanedonecrosse  of  the  Lady 
Amicia's  deed  stood  somewhere  near  here,  and  if  the  stone  we 
now  see  be  indeed  the  base  of  a  cross,  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  it  once  supported  the  old  bond-mark  of  more 
than  six  hundred  years  ago. 

Our  way  will  now  lead  us  by  the  lane  opposite  to  the  hotel 
at  Dousland  to  Walkhampton,  at  which  place  we  shall  leave 
it  again  for  a  brief  space,  in  order  to  examine  an  object  near 
the  church,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence  at  some  distance 
from  the  village.  As  we  ascend  the  hill  we  shall  probably 
wonder  what  could  have  induced  the  builders  of  the  sacred 
edifice  to  choose  such  an  elevated  spot  on  which  to  rear  it, 
but  we  shall  certainly  not  find  fault  with  the  magnificent  view 
that  it  commands.  Ere  we  gain  the  top  of  the  lane  we  shall 
pass  through  a  gate  reached  by  some  steps,  and  a  footpath 
having  a  neatly  made  stone  hedge  on  each  side  will  lead  us 
to  the  churchyard.  Close  to  the  steps  is  a  large  granite 
stone,  built  into  the  hedge,  its  face  forming  two  panels,  in  one 
of  which  are  the  letters  T  B,  and  in  the  other  the  date 
1 68 — ,  both  cut  in  relief.  The  stone  is  broken,  and  the  last 
figure  of  the  date  cannot  be  read. 
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The  church  is  a  true  type  of  our  moorland  sanctuaries,  with 
a  substantially-built  tower,  round  which  the  wind  is  for  ever 
whistling.  Near  the  south  porch  is  a  stone  to  the  memory  of 
£dmond  Herring,  a  former  vicar  of  the  parish  who  died  in 
J  766.  Not  very  far  to  the  east  of  the  church  is  the  old 
church-house,  overlooking  the  graveyard,  and  this  is  the  only 
habitation  near.  In  the  wall  is  a  granite  stone  bearing  the 
date  1598,  and  the  house  has  a  very  ancient  appearance. 
There  are  several  old  arched  granite  doorways,  and  in  the 
passage  is  a  very  curious  projecting  block  of  granite,  quaintly 
carved  to  resemble  a  human  face  of  colossal  proportions. 

In  a  corner  of  the  yard,  near  the  door  of  the  house,  is 
another  stone  like  the  one  we  have  seen  near  Roborough, 
but  of  more  uneven  form.  It  measures  some  two-and- 
a-half  feet  across  by  three  feet  or  more,  and  the  socket 
or  hole  is  nearly  square,  being  twelve  inches  by  thirteen.  If 
the  Roborough  stone  and  the  one  at  Dousland  were  really 
what  there  is  some  evidence  for  supposing  them  to  be,  this 
stone  was  certainly  the  base  of  a  cross  also. 

Descending  to  Walkhampton  we  once  more  follow  the 
road  to  Sampford  Spiney,  crossing  the  Walkham  at 
Huck worthy  Bridge,  where  is  a  hamlet,  most  pleasingly 
placed.  The  hill  on  the  further  side  of  the  bridge  is  very 
steep,  but  not  of  great  length.  Our  old  path  diverges  from 
the  modern  road  ere  we  reach  the  top,  and  following  this 
we  shall  quickly  gain  a  small  piece  of  common,  and  keeping 
along  by  the  hedge  on  our  left  shall  be  led  directly  to  the 
next  one  of  the  crosses  that  mark  the  road  we  have  been 
pursuing  from  Plympton.  It  stands  on  a  small  mound  of 
turf,  on  the  edge  of  the  little  common,  at  a  point  where  a 
road  diverges  to  Tavistock.  It  is  six-and-a-half  feet  high, 
over  a  foot  in  width,  and  about  ten  inches  in  average  thick- 
ness. The  arms  are  short,  measuring  only  one  foot  seven 
inches  across,  the  southerly  one  having  a  part  of  it  broken  off; 
they  are  about  five  inches  in  depth.  The  cross  is  rudely  cut, 
and  of  similar  character  to  those  usually  found  on  the  moor. 
A  fine  view  of  Walkhampton  Common  is  obtainable  from  it» 
with  the  rocks  of  Inga  Tor  rising  to  the  eastward.  Looking 
up  the  lane  that  leads  to  Tavistock  we  see  Pu  Tor,  a  pro- 
minent pile  from  many  points  in  this  locality,  rising  above  the 
cultivated  country  in  the  foreground. 
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But  our  road  will  conduct  us  along  the  verge  of  the 
common  and  through  enclosed  lands  to  the  secluded  bordm: 
hamlet  of  Sampford  Spiney,  the  last  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Priory  of  Plyrapton  met  with  on  this  road. 

Here  is  a  very  fine  cross  standing  on  the  green,  near   the 
church,  and  also  in   proximity  to  the  entrance  to  the    old 
manor  house.     It  formerly  stood  in  the  hedge  near  by,  but 
was  removed  to  its  present  more  suitable  situation  by  the  ]a.te 
Rev.  John  Hall  Parlby,  of  Manadon,  near  Plymouth,  the  lord 
of  the  manor.     It  is  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  a  tapering* 
form,  and  is  fixed  into  a  socket  cut  in  a  large  stone  sunk  into 
the  ground.     A  few  inches    up    the   shaft  the  angles    axe 
chamfered,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  arms  and  head.     The 
arms    are   the   same   in   width   as   those   of   the  cross    we 
have  just  examined  on    Huckworthy   Common.     There   is, 
however,  no  resemblance  between  the  two,  the  latter  being 
plainly  fashioned  and  far  more  ancient  than  this  cross,  which 
is  of  sixteenth  century  type.     The  girth  of  the  shaft  at  the 
bottom  where  the  chamfering  begins  is  two  feet  ten  inches, 
and   this  diminishes  to  two  feet  three  inches  immediately 
under  the  arms  :  the  head  rises  nine  inches  above  the  arms. 
The  spacious  green,  with  the  church  embosomed  in  trees,  and 
the  fine  old  manor  house,  with  its  arched  doorways  of  granite, 
forms  a  most  pleasing  picture,  and  one  truly  characteristic  of 
of  the  Dartmoor  borders. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  of  the  place  is  derived 
from  spinetunij  a  thornbrake,  and  both  Westcote  and  Risdon 
refer  to  this.  But  as  it  was  anciently  the  possession  of  the 
family  of  Spinet  or  de  Spineto,  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
Sampford  owes  its  adjunct  of  Spiney  to  its  lords. 

The  hamlet  is  distant  about  four  miles  from  Tavistock,  the 
road  to  which  town  passes  over  the  common  under  Pu  Tor, 
to  the  northern  end  of  Plaster  Down,  where  it  joins  the  one 
we  left  at  the  cross  on  Huckworthy  Hill.  Soon  after,  it  enters 
upon  Whitchurch  Down  at  Warren's  Cross,  which  is  merely  a 
cross-road,  and  passes  over  nearly  its  whole  length. 

On  this  common  the  path  of  former  days  no  doubt  merged 
into  one  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  more  than  once, 
and  which,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  crossed  this  down.  We 
allude  to  the  old  Abbots*  Way,  the  course  of  which  across  the 
.  forest  *we  shall  next  trace,  and  for  this  purpose  shall  now 
make  our  way  to  quite  a  different  part  of  the  moor. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
The   Abbots'    Way* 

An  Ancient  Track — Brock  Hill  Mire — Red  Lake  Ford — Broad  Rock — 
Plym  Steps — Springs  of  the  Plym — Si  ward's  Cross — Its  Early 
Mention — Inscription  on  the  Cross — Bond -mark  of  the  Monks' 
Moor — Course  of  the  Abbots*  Way — The  Windypost — Moortown — 
Cross  on  Whitchurch  Down— Monkeys'  Castle— A  Broken  Way- 
side Cross — Some  Tavistock  Worthies. 


By  far  the  most  important  track  in  the  south  quarter  of 
the  forest  was  the  Abbots'  Way,  which  is  still  in  many  places 
a  well-defined  path,  and  of  considerable  use  to  horsemen.  It 
enters  the  moor  on  its  south-eastern  side  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lambsdown  Farm,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Dean  Bum, 
but  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty  until  it  is  seen  at  a 
ford  on  Dean  Moor,*  This  is  on  a  small  stream  that 
runs  from  Brock  Hill  Mire  into  the  Avon,  and  from  this 
point  the  old  road  is  perfectly  distinct  as  far  as  Huntingdon 
Cross.  Here  it  crossed  the  Avon,  but  mining  operations 
have  obliterated  it ;  it  is  not  seen  again  until  Buckland  Ford 
is  reached.  This  name  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  con- 
necting with  the  abbey  to  which  the  ancient  path  conducted. 
From  the  ford  it  is  easily  traceable  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  is  carried  up  the  hill  by  the  side  of  a  hollow.  At 
the  top  it  is  crossed  by  the  disused  turf  tramway,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  or  more  below  Western  Whitaburrow,  and  from  this 
point  we  shall  follow  it  across  the  forest. 

We  shall  first  trace  it  to  Red  Lake  Ford,  which 
we  may  easily  do,  as  this  old  track  is  here  very 
plainly  marked.  It  may  have  crossed  the  stfeam  at  this 
fording-place,  or  lower  down  ;  at  all  events,  there  are  evident 
traces  of  a  path  below  it,  on  the  lefc  bank.  The  road  on  each 
side  of  the  ford  is  certainly  well-defined,  but  this  would 
naturally  be  the  case  as  it  is  much  used  by  the  moormen  in 
driving  their  cattle  to  and  from  the  grazing  grounds  on  Green 
Hill,  where  is  the  best  pasturage  in  the  south  quarter. 


•  Vide  page  18. 
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There  is  a  second  ford  over  Red  Lake  just  where  it  falls 
into  the  Erme,  and  not  very  far  above  Erme  Pound,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  at  this  point,  or  near  it,  another  path 
joined  the  Abbots'  Way.  In  our  notice  of  Spurrell's  Cross 
we  briefly  described  the  course  of  a  track  running  from  the 
in-country  below  the  Eastern  Beacon  for  some  distance  over 
the  moor,  and  which  we  said  could  be  traced  to  a  wide  hollow 
known  as  Stony  Bottom.  This,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Blackwood  Path,  though  perhaps  used  as  a  way  to  Erme 
Pound,  it  is  likely  was  also  traversed  at  times  by  travellers 
making  for  the  Abbots'  Way  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ugborough,  and  it  would  be  near  the  point  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived  that  they  would  strike  it. 

After  passing  Red  Lake  the  monks*  track  is  lost  for  some 
distance,  but  that  it  ran  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Erme  is 
evident,  for  it  is  observable  in  two  places  a  little  further  on, 
where  it  crossed  Dry  Lake  and  Dark  Lake,  tributaries  of  that 
river,  and  in  each  case  the  ford  is  close  to  where  the  waters 
unite.  Near  Dark  Lake  is  the  source  of  the  Erme,  and  the 
infant  stream  can  be  seen  trickling  from  the  mire.  The  latter,. 
however,  seems  to  be  filling  up ;  at  all  events  it  has  been  in 
a  very  different  state  within  our  own  recollection.  But  though 
its  condition  may  formerly  have  been  such  as  to  present  an 
obstacle  to  the  traveller,  it  would  appear  that  a  means  was 
found  to  overcome  this.  The  road  stops  at  the  edge  of  it,  but 
as  it  is  to  be  seen  on  the  rising  ground  beyond  the  mire,  it 
is  plain  that  the  monks  passed  that  way  by  riding  through  the 
bed  of  the  little  stream,  where  the  bottom  is  hard,  and  this 
still  affords  the  horseman  a  means  of  crossing. 

Not  far  to  the  north-west  of  Erme  Head  is  Broad  Rock, 
which  was  an  important  point  on  the  Abbots'  Way,  for  here 
the  old  path  divided  into  two  branches,  one,  and  that  the  most 
used,  leading  to  Buckland,  the  other  to  Tavistock.* 

The  first  is  still  a  good  hard  track,  and  descends  the  hill  to 
the  Plym,  which  it  crosses  at  Plym  Steps,  and  shortly  after 
becoming  merged  into  a  more  modern  road,t  passes  over  the 


*  Broad  Rock  is  a  mass  of  granite  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  with 
rounded  sides  and  a  fairlv  level  surfstce  with  the  letters  B  B — Broad  Rock.. 
The  initials  stand  for  Blatchford  Boundary,  the  rock  making  the  limits  of 
that  manor. 

fThis  road  leads  to  Eylesbarrow  Mine. 
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common  towards  Sheepstor,  as  mentioned  in  the  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  boundary  crosses  of  the  Lady  Amicia's  lands. 

The  other  branch  it  is  difficult  to  trace  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  It  seems  to  have  passed  very  near  to  the  springs 
of  the  Plym,  where  there  is  a  ford,  but  the  road  shown  on  the 
recent  Ordnance  Map,  and  called  the  Abbots'  Way,  is 
for  the  most  part  a  comparatively  modern  track,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  monks'  path  took  that  course.  We  shall 
in  fact  meet  with  few  traces  of  the  old  road  beyond  the  ford. 
The  traffic  over  this  branch  could  never  have  been  great,  for 
unless  with  a  special  object  the  traveller  from  Buckfast  to 
Tavistock  would  not  be  likely  to  choose  this  way.  He  would 
have  found  it  more  convenient  to  have  followed  the  path 
from  Broad  Rock  to  Marchants  Cross  and  thence  to  Whit- 
church Down. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north-east  of  the  cart  track  which 
runs  over  the  hill  in  front  of  us,  and  on  the  side  of  the  upper 
Swincombe  Valley,  a  triangular  shaped  stone,  having  on  it  a 
rudely  cut  cross  in  relief,  was  discovered  by  Dr.  A.  B.  Prowse 
in  1900.  It  may  possibly  have  been  removed  from  the  Abbots' 
Way,  but  if  it  once  formed  the  head  ofthepillar  near  which  it  was 
found,  as  Dr.  Prowse  reasonably  supposes,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  served  to  mark  the  track  described  in  the  next  chapter* 

Leaving  the  Plym  we  proceed  in  a  direction  north-west  by 
north,  passing  over  a  ridge,  where  we  shall  find  fairly 
good  ground,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
shall  come  in  sight  of  an  object  at  the  foot  of  a  slope  which 
will  cause  us  to  quicken  our  steps  towards  it. 

This  is  Siward's  Cross,  a  most  interesting  relic,  and  though 
not  quite  so  high  as  Marchants  Cross,  is  more  massive,  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  largest  of  the  old  crosses  on  Dartmoor.  It  is  now 
more  frequently  called  Nun's  Cross,  and  is  about  two-and-a- 
half  miles  to  the  southward  of  Princetown.  It  is  fixed  in  a 
socket  cut  in  a  block  of  stone  sunk  nearly  level  with  the  ground. 
In  height  it  is  seven  feet  four  inches,  and  measures  two  feet 
eight  inches  across  the  arms.  The  width  is  rather  greater  across 
the  head  than  lower  down,  being  there  one  foot  eight  inches, 
while  immediately  below  the  arms  it  is  but  one  foot  six  inches. 
Across  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  it  is  narrower  still,  for  at 
the  distance  of  one  foot  from  the  bottom  it  measures  only 
one  foot  five  inches,   and   below   this   it    narrows  gradually 
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towards  the  socket  in  which  it  is  placed.  These  measurements 
I  took  on  the  eastern  side.  Its  average  thickness  is  four- 
teen inches.  The  arms  spring  from  the  shaft  at  a  distance 
of  five  feet  nine  inches  from  the  bottom,  the  largest  of  them, 
the  southerly  one,  being  eleven  inches  in  depth  close  to  the 
shaft,  and  the  smaller  one  only  eight  inches. 

At  the  distance  of  three  feet  eight  inches  from  the  bottom 
the  shaft  has  been  broken,  but  an  iron  clamp  on  each 
side  now  holds  it  iirmly  together,  and  iron  wedges  also 
secure  it  in  the  socket.  The  damage  was  caused  by  the  cross 
being  overturned,  but  how  this  occurred  remained  for  many 
years  unknown.  In  1889,  however,  I  gathered  the  particulars 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodley,  of  Plymouth,  a  great  lover  of  the 
moor,  who  obtained  them  two  or  three  years  previously  from 
one  who  was  concerned  in  the  overthrow  of  the  cross,  and  on 
the  loth  September  in  that  year  Mr.  Woodley  again  saw  his 
informant,  when  he  confirmed  his  former  story.  It  appears 
that  when  a  lad  he  was  out  with  a  companion  looking  for 
cattle  on  the  moor,  and  finding  that  the  cross  rocked  in  its 
socket,  they  pushed  it  over,  and  the  shaft  broke  in  two  pieces. 
This  was  in  1846,  but  it  was  soon  after  repaired  by  a  stone- 
mason named  John  Newcombe,  and  when  Rowe  wrote — in 
1848 — it  was  again  erect. 

It  forms  one  of  the  boundary  marks  of  the  forest,  being 
mentioned  in  the  Perambulation  of  1240,  and  is  figured  on 
the  old  map  of  the  moor  already  referred  to.  Here  it  is 
represented  as  standing  on  steps,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hobajon*s  Cross,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  anything  of  the 
kind  now.  On  the  back  of  the  map  the  perambulation  is  set 
forth,  and  at  its  foot  is  the  following : — 

'^  hit  is  to  be  noatid  that  on  the  one  syde  of  the 
crosse  abouesaid  their  is  graven  in  the  stone  Crux 
Siwardi,  and  on  the  oth.  side  is  graven,  Roolande." 

In  the  notes  to  Carrington's  Dartmoor,  however,  it  is  stated 
that  on  the  western  side  the  words  Bond  bond  are  to  be  seen  in 
Saxon  characters,  having  been  conjectured,  so  that  work 
states,  to  mean  the  bond  or  bound  of  the  land,  and  on  the 
eastern  side,  in  more  modern  characters,  the  word  Syward, 
considered  to  be  the  name  of  some  prince,  duke,  or  earl  of 
the  forest.  The  writer  of  the  Dartmoor  portion  of  Mwrrey^s 
Handhook  for  Devonshire,  ed.  1879,   Mr.   R.  J.   King,   whose 
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acquaintance  with  Dartmoor  was  very  extensive,  renders  the 
inscription  on  one  side  as  Syward,  and  on  the  other  as 
Bod  BondSy  and  says  it  marked  the  ''bonde*'  between  the 
royal  forest  and  the  monks'  moor. 

Many  years  ago  I  examined  these  inscriptions  with  great 
care,  and  although  they  are  not  easily  to  be  made  out,  yet  on 
the  eastern  face,  across  the  arms,  I  think  there  is  unquestion- 
ably the  word  Syward  or  Siward,  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
second  letter  is  a  F  or  an  /,  and  the  first  is  not  very  distinct, 
but  the  last  four  there  is  not  much  doubt  about.  On  the 
western  face  there  is  a  small  incised  cross  in  the  centre  of  the 
shaft,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  arms,  and  immediately 
below  this  are  the  letters  which  have  been  read  as  Bod  Bond 
and  also  as  Roolande^  and  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate  as  Booford^  but 
which  I  was  the  first  to  decipher.  Siward's  Cross,  is,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  named  in  the  deed  of  Amicia  as  one  of 
the  boundary  marks  of  her  lands,  which  comprised,  among 
other  manors,  that  of  Walkhampton,  the  village  of  which  name 
we  have  already  visited.  This  manor  abuts  on  the  forest, 
and  the  boundary  line  is  drawn  from  Mis  Tor  to  the  Plym.''" 
The  cross,  therefore,  in  addition  to  being  considered  a  forest 
boundary  mark,  was  also  a  manorial  one,  and  when  the  lands 
of  the  Coimtess  were  bestowed  upon  the  monks,  it  became  one 
to  the  possessions  of  Buckland  Abbey.  It  was  this  fact  that 
enabled  me  to  read  the  inscription  it  bears,  and  to  convince 
me  that  the  letters  on  it  which  have  been  so  variously 
interpreted  simply  represent  the  word  Boclond.  This  opinion 
I  find  is  shared  by  all  writers  who  have  since  had  occasion  to 
notice  the  cross.  The  name,  as  already  stated,  is  engraved 
on  its  western  face — the  side  on  which  the  monk's  posses- 
sions lay. 


*  "  From  Walkhampton  to  the  boundaries  of  Dartmoor,  on  the  northern 
part  of  Mistor,  and  thence  towards  the  south  by  the  boundaries  of  the 
Verderers  (regardorum)  of  Dartmoor,  that  is  to  say,  by  Mistorhead  (Mistor 
panna),  and  by  Hysf  ochres,  and  by  Si  wards  Cross  and  Gyllesburgh  and 
Plymcrundla  to  the  Plym.*'  Deed  of  Amicia,  Countess  of  Devon.  Dr. 
Oliver's  Monasticon,  p.  383  ;  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe's  Cistercian  Houses  of 
DevoHy  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,^  vol  vii.  p.  355.  It  would  seem  as  though  an 
endeavour  was  afterwards  made  to  extend  these  bounds,  for  one  of  the 
abbots  was,  in  1478,  found  guilty  by  a  jury  at  Lydford  of  intruding  upon 
the  prince's  land  in  Dartmoor. 
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The  word  is  divided,  the  first  three  letters  forming  one 
line,  and  the  remaining  four  another,  directly  under  it  thus : 

BOC 

LonD 

and  this  has  caused  some  to  imagine  that  there  were  two 
words.  How  the  second  syllable  should  have  been  read  as 
Bond,  I  cannot  conceive,  for  the  L  is  plainly  to  be  discerned. 
The  other  letters  require  a  careful  examination  to  determine 
what  they  are,  but  with  a  very  close  scrutiny  the  only  one 
there  will  be  found  to  be  any  doubt  about  is  the  third,  which 
looks  more  like  an  O  than  anything  else.  This  is,  however, 
easily  to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  wearing  away  of  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  stone  would  produce  this  appearance. 
It  is  this  which  has  deceived  those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
decipher  the  inscription,  and  together  with  the  error  of 
reading  the  first  letter  as  an  R  instead  of  a  B  (another  mistake 
which  might  easily  occur)  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  letters 
represented  the  word  Roolande,  but  no  one  has  ever  suggested 
any  reason  why  such  a  name  should  appear  on  the  cross. 
Seven  letters  only  can  be  seen :  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  final  E. 

While,  however,  we  can  quite  understand  such  a  mistake 
as  the  foregoing  happening  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the 
letters  being  engraved,  it  is  puzzUng  to  see  how  it  could 
have  arisen  at  a  time  when  they  would  not  only  be  plainly 
decipherable,  but  the  meaning  of  them  also  be  perfectly- 
understood,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  the  date  of  the 
map  is  to  be  referred  to  the  thirteenth  century.  But  this  cir- 
cumstance prohibits  our  entertaining  such  a  belief,  unless  the 
writing  on  the  back  can  be  shown  to  be  of  much  later  date 
than  the  map  itself,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  such  an  error 
as  that  of  reading  the  name  as  Roolande  could  have  arisen 
until  long  after  the  time  when  it  was  first  engraved  on  the 
cross.  It  therefore  appears  that  the  map  cannot  boast  of  so 
great  an  antiquity  as  has  been  supposed ;  but  it  may  be  a 
copy  of  an  older  map,  in  which  case  the  description  of  the 
cross  and  the  drawing  of  the  church,  must  have  been  added 
when  the  copy  was  made."^- 

*  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore,  in  his  Report  to  the  Dartmoor  Preservation 
AssocUitiotty  1890- 1,  refers  to  this  map,  and  says  that  (he  handwriting, 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  middle  ur  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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The  old  spelling,  or  Saxon  form,  of  the  name  occurs  in  the 
•deed  of  Aniicia,  as  we  should  expect,  and  also  in  the  charter 
of  her  daughter  Isabella  de  Fortibus,  granted  in  1291.  The 
name  was  probably  derived  from  the  tenure  of  the  lands, 
Boc  lofid  meaning  land  held  by  book,  or  charter.  Boc  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  the  beech,  and  received  its  other  signifi- 
cation in  consequence  of  beech  boards  having  been  used  for 
writing  on  by  the  Teutons.  Dyer,  however,  states  that  places 
or  streams  which  bear  the  name  of  Buckland  derive  it  from 
ock  or  uckj  "  water,*'  as  many  were  so  named  before  the  tenure 
of  Boc  land  was  known.*  But  in  the  present  instance  we 
shall  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which  is  the  most 
probable  etymology. 

The  letters  on  the  cross  which  compose  the  name  of 
Sy  ward,  have  been  considered  to  be  much  more  modern  than 
those  which  we  have  just  been  examining,  and  certainly  have 
that  appearance.  They  were  therefore  probably  cut  on  the 
stone  long  after  the  cross  first  obtained  that  name,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  it. 

As  this  cross  was  in  existence  before  Buckland  Abbey  was 
founded,  we  know  at  once  that  the  monks  of  that  house  were 
not  the  erectors  of  it ;  with  regard  to  the  monks  of  Tavistock 
Abbey,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  Siward's  Cross,  stand- 
ing as  it  does  on  the  line  of  the  Abbots*  Way,  would  seem, 
not  improbably,  to  have  been  set  up  by  the  monks  of  Tavistock, 
as  a  mark  to  point  out  the  direction  of  this  track  across  the 
moor.  But  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  held  property  near 
this  part  of  the  moor  in  the  Confessor's  reign.  His  possessions, 
the  manors  of  Tavy  and  Wame,  were  certainly  a  few  miles 
distant  from  the  cross,  but  as  there  is  reason  for  believing  that 
the  forest  was  sometimes  under  grant  to  a  subject  in  early  days, 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  it  may  have 
been  temporarily  conferred  upon  the  great  Dane,  and  that  the 
cross  was  one  of  his  bond-marks.  But  it  may  have  been  erected 
by  the  monks  of  Tavistock  nevertheless,  for  Tavistock  Abbey 
was  founded  in  the  tenth  century.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
which,  from  the  slender  evidence  we  have,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine.     Mr.  Sp)ence  Bate  is  of  opinion  that  it  was 

*  Restoration  of  the  Ancient  Modes  of  Besttnving  NameSj  etc,  p.  163. 
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erected  on  the  site  of  an  old  kistvaen,  which  he  considers  is 
the  cause  of  its  possessing  more  than  one  name,  that  of  the 
old  warrior,  whose  remains  reposed  in  the  rude  sarcophagus, 
adhering  to  the  spot  after  the  erection  of  the  Christian  symbol. 
This  is,  of  course,  possible,  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  see  in 
the  word  Nun's  a  corruption  of  nans^  which  in  Cornu-Celtic 
means  a  valley,  dale  or  ravine ;  the  cross  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  where  rises  the  Swincombe,  a  tributary  of 
the  West  Dart.  The  name  may,  however,  be  of  modern 
origin,  and  with  little  to  guide  us  it  would  be  useless 
to  endeavour  to  determine  its  derivation.  Whatever  our  con- 
jectures may  be  as  to  who  erected  this  cross,  or  the  meaning 
of  the  names  it  bears,  we  can  at  least  be  sure  on  some  points. 
We  know  positively  that  it  was  standing  as  early  as  1240, 
was  then  known  as  Siward*s  Cross,  and  that  it  formed  one  of 
the  boundary  marks  of  the  forest.* 

Being  closely  surrounded  by  higher  ground,  there  is  no 
view  from  the  cross  except  a  peep  at  Fox  Tor  down  the 
valley.  That  tor,  however,  is  seen  to  better  advantage  from 
this  spot  than  from  any  other.  The  enclosures  of  a  small 
moor  farm  are  close  at  hand,  the  low  thatched  out-house  being 
built  in  true  Dartmoor  style. 

We  shall  again  pass  the  monks'  bond-mark,  but  for  the 
present  bid  adieu  to  this  interesting  old  memorial  of  other 
times. 

TO     SIWARD'S    CROSS. 

Old  cross,  how  many  summers  bright  have  flown 
Since  first  was  here  up-reared  thy  sacred  form  ; 

How  many  winters  hast  thou  stood  alone, 
And  braved  the  storm. 

Of  those  who  shaped  and  fashioned  thee  with  care, 
From  the  rough  block  that  midst  the  heather  lay, 

The  memory,  like  smoke  upon  the  air, 
Has  passed  away. 

At  morn,  when  gladdened  by  the  sun*s  bright  ray, 
The  lark  poured  forth  her  mountain  melody. 

Oft  has  the  abbot,  passing  on  his  way, 
Gazed  upon  thee. 

*In  the  charter  of  1204.  by  which  King  John  purported  to  disafforest 
all  Devonshire  up  to  the  metes  and  bounds  of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor, 
those  bounds  are  referred  to  as  being  as  they  '*  were  in  the  time  of  King 
Henrv  I." 
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When  dusky  night's  advance  made  daylight  flee. 
Or  gathering  mists  the  beaten  track  would  hide, 

The  lonely  traveller,  beholding  thee, 
Has  found  a  guide. 

Long  in  the  desert  may'st  thou  stand,  old  cross, 
And  towards  thee  ne'er  be  stretched  an  unkind  hand  ; 

But  with  thy  coat  of  lichen  grey  and  moss, 
Long  may'st  thou  stand  ! 

Though  it  is  not  possible  to  identify  any  existing  path  in 
this  part  of  the  moor  with  the  Abbots'  Way,  the  name  of 
Jobbers'  Cross  occurring  in  connection  with  the  old  track  near 
the  Prison  at  Princetown,  as  before  mentioned,  certainly  leads 
to  the  supposition  that  it  must  have  passed  that  way. 
The  course  one  would  more  readily  imagine  that  it  took 
would  be  to  the  westward  of  North  Hisworthy  Tor,*  instead 
of  to  the  eastward  of  it,  the  side  on  which  Princetown  lies,  for 
in  such  a  case  a  more  direct  line  to  Tavistock  from  South 
Hisworthy  Tor  would  have  been  followed.  But  the  former 
existence  of  the  old  track  at  Princetown  is  a  strong  piece  of 
evidence  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Though  we  do  not  know  precisely  where  this  branch  of  the 
Abbots'  Way  crossed  the  Walkham,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  not  far  below  the  present  Merivale  Bridge.  Thither  we 
shall  now  proceed,  and  on  the  further  side  of  the  river  shall 
pass  near  Vixen  Tor,  and  leaving  the  road  on  our  right  shall 
cross  Beckamoor  Combe  to  Feather  Tor,  which  is  situated  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  Pu  Tor. 

Here  conspicuously  placed  is  a  cross,  and  on  nearing  it  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  example.  It  is  known  in 
the  vicinity  as  the  Windy  post  or  Windy  stone,  but  is  some- 
times called  Beckamoor  Cross.  It  stands  on  an  elevated  plain 
between  Feather  Tor  and  Barn  Hill,  being  close  to  the  former, 
which  is  a  tor  of  small  size.  The  shaft  and  arms  are  octagonal ; 
the  former  are  three  feet  four  inches  in  girth,  and  the 
latter  a  little  less.  It  is  seven  feet  in  height,  and  across  the 
arms  measures  two  feet  three  inches;  the  distance  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  arms  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  is 
five  feet.  The  faces  of  this  cross  look  nearly  due  north  and 
south,  and  it  inclines  out  of  the  perpendicular  ;  a  straight  line 

•Commonly  called  North  Hessary  Tor,    South  Hisworthy  Tor  is  now 
generally  known  in  the  vicinity  as  Look-out  Tor. 
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drawn  from  the  under  surface  of  the  arm,  dose  to  the  shaft  on 
the  western  side,  would  fall  seven  inches  ofif  from  the  bottom. 
The  broad  arrow  has  been  cut  on  it,  I  presume,  by  the 
Ordnance  surveyors. 

Some  moss  and  lichen  are  seen  on  the  head  of  this  interest- 
ing relic,  telling  us  of  its  age,  like  the  silvered  hair  of  an  old 
man.  Time,  however,  has  dealt  gently  with  it,  for  it  is  in  a 
very  good  state  of  preservation,  and  shows  but  few  signs  of 
the  winter  storms  to  which  it  has  for  long  years  beeo 
exposed. 

From  its  style  this  cross  would  appear  to  be  of  sixteenth 
century  erection,  and  it  could  not  therefore  have  marked  the 
Abbots'  Way.  But  as  the  branch  of  that  path  which  led  to 
Tavistock  must  have  passed  very  near  to  its  site,  it  is  not 
altogether  unlikely  that  it  replaced  an  older  stone.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  the  moormen  that  the  Windypost  stands  in  a  direct  line 
between  a  fine  menhir,  connected  with  the  stone  rows  on  Long 
Ash  Hill,  near  Merivale  Bridge,  towards  the  east,  and  a  cross 
on  Whitchurch  Down,  to  be  presently  noticed,  towards  the 
west.  That  a  more  recent  path  than  that  of  the  monks  passed 
this  way,  we  shall  see  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  and  that  the 
three  objects  mentioned  marked  its  course  there  is  little  doubt. 
As  this  must  also  have  been  .the  general  direction  of  the 
Abbots'  Way,  there  seems  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  more  modern  track  here  followed  the  line  of  the 
ancient  one. 

From  the  Windypost  the  path  will  lead  us  down  the  hill 
towards  Moortown,  where  we  pass  over  ground  doubtless 
often  traversed  by  the  monks. 

**  Moretown,*'  says  Risdon,  ^*  hath  long  been  in  the  tenure 
of  Moringe,  a  family  which  anciently  wrote  themselves 
De  Ja  More,  which  place  bordereth  on  the  skirts  of  the 
moor."  Some  lofty  trees  grow  round  the  house,  and  a 
pleasant  lane  near  it  leads  from  the  moor,  presenting  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  wild  heath  we  have  just  left,  thickly 
strewn  with  its  scattered  granite  boulders.  On  nearing  the 
end  of  the  lane  an  ascent  is  before  us,  and  up  this  we  make 
our  way,  to  shortly  find  ourselves  on  Whitchurch  Down. 
We  pursue  a  straight  course,  and  soon  an  object  is  revealed 
which  will  become  a  guide  to  us,  as  it  has  been  to  others  in 
the  long -past  years. 


CroM  on  Vbitchurch  Down. 


^ 
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**  Hard  by  the  wayside  I  found  a  cross, 
That  made  me  breathe  a  pray'r  upon  the  spot. — 

•  *•«••* 

Methought,  the  claims  of  Charity  to  urge 
More  forcibly,  along  with  Faith  and  Hope, 
The  pious  choice  had  pitch'd  upon  the  verge 

Of  a  delicious  slope, 
Giving  the  eye  much  variegated  scope; — 
'Look  round,'  it  whisper 'd,  *on  that  prospect  rare, 
Those  vales  so  verdant,  and  those  hills  so  blue ; 
Enjoy  the  sunny  world,  so  fresh,  and  fair.'*'* 

The  cross  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  down,  and  not  far 
from  the  highway  leading  to  Tavistock.  It  has  a  very  rugged 
appearance,  and  the  depth  of  the  arms,  which  are  roughly 
shapen,  will  at  once  strike  the  observer  as  being  much  greater 
than  is  generally  the  case,  this  being  no  less  than  eighteen 
inches.  The  shaft  measures  four  feet  eight  inches  from  the 
bottom  to  the  under  surface  of  the  arms  ;  its  full  height  being 
seven  feet  nine  inches.  In  width  it  is  about  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches,  and  in  thickness  varies  from  ten  to  twelve.  The 
arms  are  two  feet  four  inches  across.  This  venerable  cross 
leans  slightly  on  one  side,  and  its  rude  fashioning  presents  a 
great  contrast  to  the  care  displayed  in  the  shaping  of  the 
Windypost. 

On  the  south-east  face  there  is  something  which  bears  a 
faint  resemblance  to  an  incised  cross,  but  the  granite  is  so 
much  worn  by  the  weather  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  whether  the  marks  are  artificial 
or  not. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cross  stands  within  a  circular 
enclosure  formed  by  a  low  bank  of  turf,  which  includes  a 
small  quarry  in  its  area.  This  enclosure  is  four  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  in  circumference,  the  measurement  being  taken 
on  the  top  of  the  bank^  which  is  much  overgrown  with 
heather  in  places. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  road,  and  on  the  verge  of  the 
down,  is  a  piece  of  wall  having  the  appearance  of  the  remains 
of  some  building.  The  site  is  known  as  Monkeys*  Castle, 
which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  monkSf  and  may  point  to 
some  connection  with  the  brothers  of  the  abbey. 

•  Hood,  Ode  to  Rae  Wilson. 
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Though  standing  on  the  line  of  the  Abbots*  Way,  the 
appearance  of  this  cross  would  seem  to  warrant  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  of  earlier  date  than  either  of  the  religious 
houses  of  the  moorland  borders. 

It  used  to  be  related  in  the  neighbourhood  that  refourtoiy 
prisoners  of  war  were  brought  to  this  weather-beaten  stone 
from  Princetown  to  be  whipped,  but  what  gave  rise  to  such  a 
report  it  is  not  easy  to  see. 

At  this  part  of  the  down  the  track  we  have  been  lately 
noticing  was  joined  by  the  one  which  we  have  already  followed 
from  Plympton  through  Sampford  Spiney,  for  though  all  traces 
of  these  ancient  paths  have  disappeared,  it  is  certain  that  from 
near  this  cross  to  the  town  of  Tavistock  they  were  one.  We 
take  the  road  leading  to  that  place,  but  before  quitting  the 
down  shall  find  yet  another  cross.  On  nearing  the  northern 
end  of  the  common,  where  the  road  descends  to  Vigo  Bridge, 
it  will  be  seen  close  to  the  wayside.  Like  so  many  other 
examples,  it  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  the  head  and  arrns^ 
with  the  socket-stone,  alone  remaining. 

It  is  this  cross  to  which  we  have  referred  as  having  the 
hole  for  the  reception  of  the  shaft  cut  entirely  through  the 
base,  in  the  manner  seen  in  the  stones  we  have  already  ex- 
amined at  Roborough,  and  at  Dousland  and  Walkhampton. 
As  this  is  an  undoubted  base  of  a  cross,  and  yet  similar  to  the 
stones  named,  we  may  perhaps  consider  that  we  have  now  a 
very  strong  reason  for  regarding  them  as  having  been  designed 
for  a  like  purpose. 

The  stone  is  sunk  into  the  ground,  its  surface  being  level 
with  the  turf,  and  is  in  two  parts,  having  by  some  means  been 
broken  completely  across.  The  socket  is  square,  but  has  the 
corners  rounded,  and  in  this  the  head  is  fixed.  Of  the  shaft 
below  the  arms,  which  are  a  little  over  two  feet  across,  and 
project  about  seven  inches,  only  some  three  or  four  inches 
remain;  above  them  the  head  rises  thirteen  inches.  In  the 
centre  where  the  shaft  is  intersected  by  the  arms  there  is  a 
small  incised  cross. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  interesting  objects  we  have  here 
attempted  to  describe,  that  we  shall  meet  with  on  the  path 
leading  to  the  great  Benedictine  foundation  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tavy.  Among  those  crosses  that  we  have  seen  marking 
the  direction  of  the  various  roads  by  which  it  was  approached^ 
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there  are  some  that  were  evidently  primarily  erected  for 
that  purpose.  Of  these  we  are  able  to  approximate  the  date, 
since  it  is  likely  that  they  would  be  set  up  at  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  religious  houses.  Tavistock  Abbey  was 
founded  in  961,  and  Plympton  Priory  before  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century;  Buckfast,  enlarged  in  1137,  was  founded 
before  the  Conquest,  while  the  date  of  Buckland,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  1278.  It  therefore  appears  certain  that  most  of  the 
crosses  on  these  monks'  paths  date  back  to  the  twelfth  century, 
while  some  may  be  even  older  than  that. 

And  now  as  we  make  our  way  towards  the  ancient  town 
which  for  so  long  has  been  our  goal,  thoughts  of  other  days 
will  perhaps  crowd  into  our  mind.  We  shall  think  of  the 
time  when  the  rich  abbey,  commenced  by  Ordgar  and  finished 
by  his  son  Ordulph,  flourished  there;  of  the  Saxon  School, 
and  of  the  printing  press,  and  the  monk  Dan  Thomas 
Rychard,  who  in  1525  *'emprented  in  the  exempt  Monas- 
tery of  Tavestok  in  Denshyre  *'  a  translation  of  Boetius  De 
Consolations  Philosophia.  We  shall  think  too  of  Francis  Drake, 
that  brave  ''  sea-dog  "  of  Devon,  who  first  drew  breath  beside 
fair  Tavy's  stream ;  of  Browne,  the  author  of  Britannia's 
Pastorals  and  of  the  well-known  lines  on  Lydford  Law^  and 
the  recollection  of  the  fare  he  obtained  on  his  visit  to  that 
place — the  "tythen  pig"  between  "nine  good  stomachs,"  and 
the  "  glass  of  drink  "  ("  claret  when  it  was  in  France  ") — will 
bring  a  smile  to  our  faces ;  and  as  some  of  the  beautiful 
descriptions  of  sylvan  scenery  in  the  Pastorals  recur  to  us,  and 
the  story  of  the  loves  of  the  Walla  and  the  Tavy  is  brought  to 
our  mind,  we  shall  see  in  imagination  the  "  all  joysome 
grove,"  the  bowers,  and  the  "  shading  trees "  of  which  he 
sings,  and  hear  the  feathered  melodists  of  the  woods  mingling 
their  carols  with  the  loud  murmuring  ofthe^voiceful  stream." 

'*  So  numberless  the  songsters  are  that  sing 
In  the  sweet  groves  of  the  too  careless  spring, 
That  I  no  sooner  could  the  hearing  lose 
Of  one  of  them,  but  straight  another  rose, 
And  perching  deftly  on  a  quaking  spray, 
Nigh  tir*d  herself  to  make  her  hearer  stay."* 


^Britannia's  Pastorals.    Book  ii.,  Song  3. 
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CHAPTER    X. 
A  Greca  Path  of  the  Moor* 

Buck! and  to  the  South-east  Border — Crazy  Well  Pool — Piers  Gaveston — 
A  Broken  Cross — Remains  of  Cross  by  the  Wayside — Stone  Pillar — 
Fox  Tor— Tomb  of  Childe  the  Hunter— A  Tradition  of  the  Forcsi— 
A  Despoiled  Monument — Discovery  of  a  Kistvaen-^Death  of  the  Lord 
of  Plymstock — Fox  Tor  Newtake  and  its  Crosses — Crosses  on  Ter 
Hill — Stannaburrows — The  Down  Kidge  Crosses — Horse  Pord~ 
Horn's  Cross— An  Old  Road — Queen  Victoria's  Cross  at  Hex- 
worthy — Heine  Moor — Cross  in  Holne  Churchyard — ^BirthpIace  of 
Charles  Kingsley-*-Cross  at  Hawson — Buckfast  Abbey — Base  at 
Ashburton — Cross  at  Gulwell. 


Deferring  for  a  time  our  notice  of  certain  interesting 
objects  in  the  town  on  the  Tavy  to  which  our  joumeyings 
have  brought  us»  we  shall  for  the  present  again  turn  our 
attention  to  the  south  quarter  of  the  forest. 

The  road  from  Marchants  Cross  to  Sampford  Spiney  was 
crossed  at  Dousland  by  another,  which,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  my  discovery  of  several  prostrate  crosses  had 
revealed  to  me.  Being  marked  by  such  a  number  of  these 
objects,  and  pointing  as  it  does  to  Buckland  on  the  western 
side  of  the  moor  and  to  Buckfast  on  the  south-east,  it  certainly 
seems  probable  that  it  was  used  by  the  monks  of  those 
houses,  though  the  Abbots'  Way  was  a  much  more  direct 
route  between  them.  It  would,  however,  have  been  necessary 
to  the  first-named  house  if  they  desired  to  reach  the  part  of 
the  moor  lying  to  the  eastward  of  Dartmeet,  to  which  a 
branch  of  it  went,  and  they  may  have  had  occasion  to  do  so- 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  plain  that  a  track  ran  over  the 
forest  from  Walkhampton  Common  to  Holne  Moor,  and  the 
common  lands  of  Widecombe.  This  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  trace,  and  shall  commence  our  journey  at  Dousland. 

Proceeding  up  the  Princetown  road  we  diverge  across  the 
common  on  the  right,  and  follow  the  lane  to  Lowery,  a  farm  on 
the  verge  of  the  waste.  Here  the  scenery  is  of  a  remarkably 
romantic  character,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the 
borderland  of  Dartmoor.    There  is  a  grand  group  of  tors. 
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their  rugged  peaks  towering  high  above  the  partially  culti- 
vated combes  which  here  run  up  into  the  moor.  Sheepstor 
is  the  conspicuous  feature  in  the  view,  and  its  dimensions 
are  very  strikingly  presented.  Below  us  is  the  lake-like 
expanse  of  water  forming  the  Burrator  Reservoir.  On 
our  left  as  we  advance  is  Lether  Tor,  which  we  see  to 
great  advantage,  and  below  it  the  farm  which  bears  its 
name.  Passing  this,  we  cross  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Mew  at  Lether  Tor  Bridge,  the  construction  of  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  older  clappers  on  the  moor,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  our  way  shall  be  struck  with  the  fine  outline  of 
another  tor  immediately  in  front  of  us.  This  is  Down  Tor, 
and  we  shall  notice  that  the  masses  of  granite  on  its  summit 
lie  amid  patches  of  turf  and  heather,  its  appearance  presenting 
a  decided  contrast  to  Lether  Tor,  which  is  composed  entirely 
of  piles  of  rock. 

Passing  a  farm  called  Kingsett  on  our  right,  we  leave  the 
enclosures  and  enter  on  the  common,  and  shall  find  that  our 
road  has  now  degenerated  into  a  very  rough  track  indeed, 
suitable  only  as  a  bridle-path,  or  for  peat  carts.  Close  to  it, 
on  the  left  is  Crazy  Well  Pool,  and  it  is  here,  near  its  brink, 
that  we  shall  discover  the  first  in  the  line  of  crosses  stretching 
over  the  forest. 

A  gully  will  be  noticed  on  the  left  of  the  road,  with  a  little 
brook  issuing  from  it,  and  crossing  our  path.  This  gully  we 
shall  not  pass,  but  shall  keep  along  its  verge,  and  shall  be 
led  directly  to  the  pool. 

Lying  in  a  deep  hollow,  Crazy  Well  Pool  bursts  upon  the 
view  suddenly,  but  the  best  effect  is  produced  by  sighting  it 
first  from  the  northern  side,  where  the  bank  is  highest,  and 
where  a  few  steps  will  bring  to  our  view — as  by  the  wand  of 
an  enchanter — a  broad,  deep  tarn,  where,  but  a  moment 
before,  a  common  covered  with  gorse  and  heather,  with  a  few 
scattered  hillocks,  alone  met  the  eye. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  hollow  is  an  artificial  excava- 
tion, the  remains,  in  all  probability,  of  mining  operations, 
numerous  old  workings  of  a  similar  character  being  found 
about  this  part  of  the  common. 

A  belief  has  arisen  among  the  country  people  that  the 
pool  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide,  and  that  it  is  fathom- 
less, the  old  story  being  still  related  on  the  moor  that  the 
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bell-ropes  of  Walkhampton  Church  were  once  tied  together, 
and  let  down  into  the  pool,  without  finding  any  bottom. 
According  to  Rowe,  however,  the  pool  was  drained  nearly 
dry,  in  the  year  1844,  in  order  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of 
the  leat  near  by,  and  its  depth  was  then  ascertained. 

There  is  a  ballad,  by  the  Rev.  John  Johns,  son  of  Mr. 
A.  B.  Johns,  a  Plymouth  artist,  founded  on  a  tradition  that 
Piers  Gaveston  was  concealed  on  the  moor  during  one  of  his 
banishments,  and  the  scene  of  it  is  laid  at  Crazy  Well  Pool. 
Here,  at  early  dawn,  clothed  in  a  peasant's  dress,  Gaveston 
awaits  the  coming  of  the  Witch  of  Sheepstor : 

"  'Where  lags  the  witch  ?  she  willed  me  wait 

Beside  this  mere  at  daybreak  hour, 
When  mingling  in  the  distance  safe 
The  forms  of  cloud  and  tor. 

'She  comes  not  yet;  *tis  a  wild  place— 

The  turf  is  dank,  the  air  is  cold ; 
Sweeter,  I  ween,  on  kingly  dais, 

To  kiss  the  circling  gold  ; 

Sweeter  in  courtly  dance  to  tell 

LoTe  tales  in  lovely  ears  ; 
Or  hear,  high  placed  in  knightly  selle, 

The  crash  of  knightly  spears. 

'What  would  they  say,  who  knew  me  then, 

Teacher  of  that  gay  school, 
To  see  me  guest  of  savage  men 

Beside  this  Dartmoor  pool  ? '  *' 

The  witch  comes  not,  but  Gaveston  sees  her  £ace  grow  out 

of  his  own,  as  he  peers  into  the  pool ;  and  letters  formed  by  a 

rush  moving  over  the  surface  of  the  water,  enable  him  to  read 

his  fate, 

"  Fear  not^  thou  favourite  of  a  king, 
That  humbled  head  shall  soon  be  high*' 

Alas !  A  double  meaning  was  contained  in  those  words, 
as  Gaveston  learned  too  late.  He  returned  to  court,  and  once 
more  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  the  royal  favour,  but  a  cruel 
fate  at  last  overtook  him : 

"  Beside  the  block  his  thoughts  recall 
That  scene  of  mountain  sorcery — 
Too  late!  for  high  on  Warwick  wall 
In  one  brief  hour  his  head  must  be." 

*  Johns,  Gaveston  on  Dartmoor. 
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The  cross,  of  which  only  the  head  now  remains,  is  lying 
TiGSLT  the  edge  of  the  pool,  and  probably  not  far  from  its 
original  site.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate  that  it  should  have 
'tween  overturned  and  shattered,  for  no  spot  could  be  more 
fitting  for  it  than  the  bank  of  the  silent  pool. 

Regaining  the  road,  near  the  little  stream  which  flows 

from  below  the  pool,  we  continue  on  our  way,  and  shortly 

ooxne  in  sight  of  a  ravine  sloping  down  to  the  southern  branch 

of  the  Mew.'*'    When  about  a  half  a  mile  from  this  ravine,  we 

leave  the  road  a  little  on  our  left,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few 

score  yards  from  it,  shall  come  upon  the  second  of  the  crosses 

-^nrhich  compose  the  line    extending  from   this    common  to 

Holne  Moor.     It  is  unfortunately  broken,  and  the  lower  part 

of  the  shaft  is  gone.     We  cannot  but  lament  that  this  is  so, 

SLud  deplore  the  spirit  of  wanton  spoliation  that  has  raised  its 

liand,  here  in  the  wilds,  to  strike  this  old  relic  low. 

The  portion  that  remains  lies  on  the  ground  by  the  side 
of  the  socket  stone  in  which  it  was  once  fixed,  and  measures 
one  foot  ten  and  a  half  inches  across  the  arms,  which  are 
eleven  inches  deep ;  the  shaft,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  being  two 
feet  four  inches  in  height.  It  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  wide 
below  the  arms,  and  the  same  immediately  above  them,  but 
gradually  widens  upwards,  being  nine  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  top.  The  stone  in  which  the  socket  is  cut  is  very  nearly 
square,  measuring  two  feet  eight  inches  by  two  feet  ten  inches, 
and  is  one  foot  nine  inches  in  thickness.  The  SQcket  measures 
thirteen  inches  by  eleven  and  a  half,  and  is  six  inches  deep, 
the  stone,  which  has  been  carefully  shaped,  has  been  moved 
from  its  place,  the  earth  around  it  having  been  cleared  away, 
and  is  now  in  a  sloping  position. 

We  find  the  socket-stones  of  several  crosses  on  the  moor 
in  this  condition,  and  a  moorman  once  told  me  it  was 
generally  considered  that  they  had  been  moved  from  their 
beds  by  people  who  thought  they  might  perhaps  find  under 
them  *^  a  crock  of  gold."  t  That  treasure  seekers  have  in 
many  instances  overthrown  these  crosses,  and  displaced  the 
stones  in  which  they  were  fixed  is  not  at  all  unlikely. 

*This  branch  is  known  as  Newleycombe  Lake,  and  rises  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  high  ground  e^istward  of  Cramber  Tor. 

t  On  Dartmoor  these  stones  are  called  troughs^  to  which,  indeed,  they 
bear  a  great  resemblance. 
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Resuming  our  walk  along  the  old  road  in  an  easterly 
direction,  we  shall  soon  reach  the  ravine  already  observed, 
and  here,  near  its  head,  our  track  crosses  the  Devon  port  leat 
at  Older  Bridge.  Beyond  the  rising  ground  in  front  of  us, 
the  path  will  bring  us  once  more  very  near  to  Siward's 
Cross,  which,  we  shall  now  percieve,  not  only  served  as  a 
mark  to  the  northern  branch  of  the  Abbots'  Way,  but  also  to 
the  path  we  are  pursuing. 

The  cart-track  goes  on  to  the  White  Works,  an  abandoned 
mine,  where  are  several  cottages,  but  we  shall  leave  it  on  our 
left,  as  it  is  certain  the  old  path  did  not  run  in  that  direction. 
Passing  the  cross  we  make  our  way  down  the  valley  to  the 
eastward,  keeping  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  which  forms  its 
southern  side,  and  shall  thus  avoid  the  extensive  Fox  Tor 
Mire.  It  is  here  we  shall  find  the  pillar  near  which  Dr. 
Prowse  discovered  the  stone  hearing  the  cross  in  relief,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

On  nearing  F'ox  Tor,  a  fairly  hard  tract  of  ground,  free 
from  heather,  and  which  is  known  to  the  moormen  as  Sand 
Parks,  will  be  seen  stretching  from  its  foot  towards  the  bog. 
Our  path  lies  across  this,  and  when  nearly  opposite  to  the 
tor,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  it,  we 
shall  discover  an  object  which  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  with 
interest  by  all  who  find  an  attraction  in  the  legendary  lore  of 
Dartmoor. 

This  is  Childe's  Tomb,  and  it  is  on  this  spot  the  hunter  of 
the  old  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  perished. 

We  first  meet  with  the  story  of  Childe  in  the  pages  of 
Risdon,  whose  Survey  was  completed  about  1630,  and  the  tale 
is  still  frequently  related  by  the  dwellers  on  the  moor. 

"  And  when  the  Christmas  tale  goes  round 

By  many  a  peat  fireside, 
The  children  list,  and  shrink  to  hear 

How  Childe  of  Plymstoke  died  I"  * 

Risdon  says,  ''  It  is  left  us  by  tradition  that  one  Childe,  of 
Plimstoke,  a  man  of  fair  possessions,  having  no  issue,  ordained, 
by  his  will,  that  wheresoever  he  should  happen  to  be  buried, 
to  that  church  his  lands  should  belong.     It  so  fortuned,  that 

*  Carrington.    Ballad  of  Childe  the  Hunter, 
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he  riding  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dartmore,  being  in  pursuit 
of  bis  game,  casually  lost  his  company,  and  his  way  likewise. 
The  season  then  being  so  cold,  and  he  so  benumed  therewith, 
as  he  was  enforced  to  kill  his  horse,  and  embowelled  him,  to 
creep  into  his  belly  to  get  heat ;  which  not  able  to  preserve 
him,  was  there  frozen  to  death ;  and  so  found,  was  carried  by 
Tavistoke  men  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  that  abbey; 
which  was  not  so  secretly  done  but  the  inhabitants  of  Plim- 
stoke  had  knowledge  thereof;  which  to  prevent,  they  resorted 
to  defend  the  carriage  of  the  corpse  over  the  bridge,  where, 
they  conceived,  necessity  compelled  them  to  pass.  But  they 
were  deceived  by  a  guile;  for  the  Tavistoke  men  forthwith 
built  a  slight  bridge,  and  passed  over  at  another  place  with- 
out resistance,  buried  the  body,  and  enjoyed  the  lands;  in 
memory  whereof  the  bridge  beareth  the  name  of  GuUehridge 
to  this  day."* 

Further  on,  in  his  mention  of  Dartmoor,  Risdon  speaks  of 
**  three  remarkable  things "  existing  there,  and  says  '*  The 

second  is  Childe's  of  Plimstock's  tomb which 

is  to  be  seen  in  the  moor,  where  he  was  frozen  to  death, 
whereon  these  verses  were  once  to  be  read: 

**They  fyrste  that  fyndes  and  brings  mee  to  my  grave. 
The  priorie  of  Plimstoke  they  shall  have !  "f 

The  tomb  continued  perfect  until  about  the  year  1812, 
when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  workmen  of  a  Mr. 
Windeatt,  who  was  building  a  farmhouse  near  by.  In  the 
notes  to  Carrington's  Dartmoor ^  published  in  1826,  it  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  a  pedestal  formed  by  three  steps.  The 
lower  one  was  composed  of  four  stones,  six  feet  long  by 
twelves  inches  square,  and  the  upper  ones  of  eight  stones 
more,  which,  of  course,  were  smaller.  On  this  was  an 
octagonal  stone  about  three  feet  high,  with  a  cross  fixed 
upon  it.  The  writer  of  the  notes  also  states  that  '<a  socket 
and  groove  for  the  cross,  and  the  cross  itself,  with  its  shaft 
broken,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  tomb,"  and  further  says 
that  no  one  recollected  any  traces  of  an  inscription  on  it. 

There  are  several  versions  of  the  couplet  which  Risdon 
says  was  once  engraven  on  the  tomb,  but  in  them  no  mention 


*  Survey  of  Devon^  pp.  198,  199.    Edit.  181 1. 

t/6rV/,  p.  223. 
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of  a  priory  is  made.  Instead  of  this,  '^  lands  *'  are  spoken  of, 
an  alteration  that  later  writers  probably  considered  necessary, 
when  they  saw  that  the  retention  of  the  word  "priorie" 
would  cause  the  story  to  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  as 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  any  Priory  of 
Plimstock.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  lands  in  that 
parish  may  have  been  left  to  Tavistock  Abbey  in  the 
manner  mentioned  in  the  tradition,  but  if  so,  it  was  prob- 
ably at  an  early  period,  for  the  manor  was  already  in  the 
possession  of  that  house  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday 
Survey. 

Risdon  does  not  give  us  any  hint  as  to  the  date  of  the 
occurrence,  but  Prince  states  that  Childe  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  but  what  reason  there  was 
for  such  a  supposition,  we  do  not  know. 

Although  Risdon  tells  us  that  Childe  was  buried  at 
Tavistock,  yet  he  calls  this  monument  on  the  moor  a  tomb, 
and  such  it  undoubtedly  was.  If,  however,  we  are  to  beheve 
that  Childe  found  a  grave  at  the  abbey,  for  what  purpose  was 
this  tomb  on  Dartmoor  constructed?  We  might  imagine 
that  the  "  luckless  hunter  "  being  found  frozen  to  death,  was 
interred  on  the  spot  by  those  who  discovered  him,  in  ignorance 
of  who  he  was ;  and  that  afterwards,  on  his  identity  becoming 
known,  the  monks  of  Tavistock  opened  the  tomb  and  seized 
his  body,  having  first  invented  the  story  of  his  will,  in  order 
to  obtain  possession  of  his  lands,  and  that  they  then  raised 
the  monument  over  the  grave  where  he  had  first  been  buried. 
The  fact,  however,  of  the  stones  of  the  kistvaen  having  had  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  expended  on  them,  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  idea  of  a  hasty  burial,  such  as  we  should  imagine 
would  have  taken  place  on  the  body  of  a  stranger  found 
on  the  moor. 

It  is  possible  that  some  confusion  may  have  arisen,  Childe, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  being  the  same  as  the  Saxon 
Cild,  a  common  and  not  a  proper  name.  Risdon  only  relates 
the  story  as  a  tradition,  and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  forthcoming  in  confirmation  of  it,  we  can  only  look 
upon  it  as  a  version  of  some  old  legend. 

As  to  the  name  of   Guile    Bridge,    Mr.  A.  J.   Kemp 
suggests  that  by  this   nothing   more   is    implied  than  the 
Guild  bridge,   <*  particularly  as  it  leads  immediately  to  the 
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;^ildhali  of  Tavistock ; "  *  and  there  is  much  more  probability 
of  the  correctness  of  this  derivation,  than  of  the  punning 
origin  of  the  name  as  recorded  by  Risdon. 

For  years  the  exact  site  of  the  tomb  of  Childe  the  Hunter 
ivas  unknown,  for  the  soil  having  partially  covered  the  scanty 
remains  of  it,  and  filled  the  stone  sarcophagus,  there  was 
little  by  which  it  might  be  distinguished.  When  by  dint  of 
careful  search  I  discovered  it  about  twenty  years  ago,  a  small 
mound  and  some  half-buried  stones  were  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  Examination,  however,  soon  convinced  me  that  the 
lost  tomb  was  found,  and  that  something  still  remained  of 
that  which  may  certainly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  among  the  objects  of  antiquity  on  Dartmoor. 

The  tomb  itself  I  found  to  be  a  large  kistvaen,  of  which 
one  of  the  end-stones  and  the  cover-stone  had  been  removed. 
It  was  situated  on  a  little  mound,  and  there  were  appearances 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
circle  of  upright  stones,  such  as  are  often  found  enclosing 
kistvaens  on  the  moor.  This  moimd  was  apparently  about 
fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  take  a 
correct  measurement,  as  it  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  despoilers  of  the  tomb.  One  side  and  one  end  of  the 
kistvaen  were  found  to  be  intact.  The  side  consisted  of  a 
large  block,  five  feet  six  inches  long  by  two  feet  five  inches 
in  depth,  and  having  a  thickness  of  about  ten  inches.  The 
stone  which  formed  the  other  side  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  kist,  and  was  not  quite  so  long  as  its  fellow.  The  end- 
stone  measured  two  feet  eight  inches  across,  the  depth  of 
it  being  about  the  same  as  the  large  one. 

The  stones  appeared  to  have  been  artificially  shaped,  the 
kistvaen  not  being  of  such  rude  construction  as  the  examples 
generally  found.  On  this  account  it  would  appear  to  be  of 
less  antiquity,  though  in  plan  precisely  similar. 

Lying  near  the  mound  were  three  stones  which  had  been 
hewn  into  shape,  and  one  of  them  I  found  to  be  rudely 
sculptured.  Unfortunately  it  had  been  broken,  and  one  portion 
was  missing.  It  was  the  base  in  which  the  cross  was  once 
fixed,  the  socket  sunk  in  it  still  remaining  in  part.  There 
was  much  more  design  about  it  than  is  shown  in  the  vignette 

*  Notices  of  Tavistock  and  its  Abbey ^  p.  17. 
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in  Carrington's  Dartmoor^  which,  however,  in  its  main  features 
is,  probably,  a  correct  representation  of  the  tomb.  The  stone 
measured  two  feet  three  inches  across.  At  the  distance  of 
thirteen  inches  from  the  bottom  the  comers  were  chamfered, 
which  gave  it  an  octagonal  shape,  and  five  inches  higher  the 
sides  were  sloped.  This  was  continued  to  the  top  of  the 
stone,  the  slope  measuring  five  inches. 

One  side  of  the  socket,  measuring  eleven  inches,  was 
entire,  the  greater  part  of  another,  measuring  nine  inches,  and 
a  small  portion  of  a  third.     Its  depth  was  five  inches. 

Not  far  from  this  stone  I  found  another,  with  smoothed 
surfaces,  three  feet  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about  thirteen 
inches  square.  On  one  side  it  had  not  been  worked  through- 
out, a  portion  in  the  centre  about  a  third  of  its  length  being 
left  in  a  rough  state.  I  consider  this  stone  to  be  one  of 
those  that  formed  the  upper  step  of  the  pedestal  or  calvary, 
the  unworked  side  being,  of  course,  the  inner  one.  The 
smoothed  ends  on  that  side  were  rendered  necessary  in  order 
to  ensure  its  fitting  closely  against  the  stones  which  ran  at 
right  angles  to  it.  This  stone  shows  us  that  the  upper  stage 
of  the  pedestal  was  about  three  and  a  half  feet  square. 

The  third  stone  was  discovered  at  the  opp)osite  side  of  the 
mound,  and  was  a  much  smaller  one.  It  had  been  smoothed 
and  squared,  but  was  only  eighteen  inches  long,  and  was 
evidently  a  fragment. 

Such  was  all  that  my  investigations  on  the  site  of  the 
venerable  monument  brought  to  light.  Early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  it  was  standing  in  the  solitude  of  the  moor, 
the  storms  and  buffetings  of  the  hundreds  of  winters  that  had 
passed  since  first  it  was  reared  having  left  it  uninjured.  But 
the  spoliator  came,  and  that  which  time  had  spared  speedily 
fell  beneath  his  hand.  We  cannot  but  feel  indignant  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  wanton  destruction  of  this  ancient 
sepulchre. 

The  writer  of  the  notes  to  Carrington*s  Dartmoor  states 
that  some  of  the  stones  of  the  tomb  were  appropriated  for  build- 
ing and  doorsteps,  but  investigations  made  several  years  ago 
lead  me  to  believe  that  not  many  of  them  were  taken  to 
the  farmhouse.  The  three  stages  forming  the  pedestal  were 
composed,  as  already  stated,  of  twelve  stones,  and  of 
these  we  have  seen  one  lying  near  the  kistvaen.    Three 
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others,  I  was  able  to  learn,  did  serve  the  purpose  of  steps  at 
the  farmhouse,  though  I  have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  them ;  the  remaining  eight,  however,  I  did  find,  and 
tbey  are  happily  uninjured. 

Between  the  farmhouse  (which  is  now  a  ruin,  having  been 
abandoned  for  many  years)  and  the  tor,  a  small  stream  runs 
down  to  fall  into  the  Swincombe  river  just  below.  Not  far 
from  the  house  a  rude  bridge  spans  this  stream,  composed  of 
stones  laid  side  by  side,  and  there  being  no  central  pier,  reach- 
ing from  one  bank  to  the  other.  These  stones  are  eight  in 
number,  and,  without  doubt,  are  those  which  helped  to  form 
the  pedestal  of  the  tomb  of  the  "Nimrod  of  the  moor." 

On  making  enquiries  about  the  tomb  some  twenty  years 
ago,  Richard  Eden,  a  moorman  of  the  south  quarter,  whom 
I  had  known  for  a  considerable  time,  and  who  was  born  at 
Fox  Tor  farmhouse,  about  1823,  informed  me  that  these  stones 
were  always  pointed  out  to  him  as  having  belonged  to  the 
tomb,  and  he  said  he  had  heard  that  there  were  letters  on  the 
under  side  of  them. 

This,  of  course,  greatly  interested  me,  and  I  was  in  hopes 
that  I  should  find  traces  of  the  couplet  which  Risdon  says  was 
once  to  be  seen  on  the  monument. 

A  careful  examination  of  these  stones,  which  were  raised 
by  means  of  crowbars,  satisfied  me,  certainly,  that  they  once 
belonged  to  the  tomb,  but  at  the  same  time  convinced  me  that 
they  had  never  borne  any  inscription  whatever. 

The  longest  of  these  stones  measured  seven  feet  and  a 
half ;  two  were  seven  feet,  one  was  six  feet  ten  inches,  and 
another  six  feet  four  inches  in  length,  while  the  other  three 
were  about  five  feet  three  inches  each.  The  larger  ones  were 
about  twenty  inches  in  width,  but  not  quite  so  much  in 
thickness,  and  the  smaller  were  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
inches  wide.  These  stones  had  all  been  worked  in  a  manner 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  I  have  described  as  lying  near 
the  kistvaen. 

The  result  of  my  investigations  was  not  a  little  gratifying. 
That  I  had  recovered  nine  stones  out  of  the  twelve  which 
formed  the  pedestal  on  which  the  sculptered  base  had  rested, 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt.  From  the  measurements  left  us 
by  Carrington,  and  the  vignette,  I  saw  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  reconstruct  the  tomb,  and  by  bringing  the  matter  to 
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the  notice  of  those  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  the  moor,  I 
hoped  to  see  its  restoration  undertaken. 

This,  however,  has  never  been  accomplished.  It  was 
deemed  better  to  allow  the  various  parts  of  the  old  moDn- 
ment  to  lie  where  they  were,  a  reproach  to  the  Dartmoor 
antiquary,  and  to  simply  mark  its  site  by  setting  up  on  a  few 
of  the  stones  thrown  over  the  kistvaen,  a  new  base  and  a 
new  cross !  No  regard  whatever  was  paid  to  the  known  fonn 
of  the  tomb,  and  it  would  have  been  far  better  had  it  been 
left  untouched. 

But  we  will  express  a  hope  that  the  re-erection  of  Childe's 
Tomb  may  yet  be  undertaken.  Three  stones,  and  the  repair 
of  the  socket-stone,  are  all  that  is  needed,  with  the  exceptioD 
of  the  cross,  to  render  the  parts  complete. 

Where  is  the  cross?  It  was  seen  about  1823,  and  again 
in  1825.  In  the  former  year  the  Rev..  J.  P.  Jones  published 
his  Observatints  on  the  Antiquities  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Moreioih 
hampstead,  and  in  it  he  states  that  a  gentleman  informed  him 
that  a  cairn  three  miles  south  of  the  prison  at  Princetown  had 
been  pointed  out  to  him  as  Childe  of  Plymstock's  tomb,  and 
that  a  cross  was  lying  near  the  cairn,  a  great  part  of  which 
was  destroyed.  The  situation  of  the  tomb  is  not  given  quite 
correctly,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it  was  that  object 
which  Mr.  Jones  saw.  In  1825  it  was  visited  by  Carrington, 
and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  cross  was  then  lying  by  the 
tomb,  with  its  shaft  broken.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
removed  within  a  few  years  after,  as  Eden,  the  moorman  told 
me  that  he  did  not  remember  seeing  anything  of  the  kind 
there  in  his  childhood.  In  1881  I  found  the  head  of  a  cross  in 
a  corner  of  the  Fox  Tor  enclosures,  about  half-a-mile  from  the 
tomb.  Though  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  pronounce  it  to 
be  the  one  that  once  surmounted  it,  it  is  not  altogether  un- 
likely, as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  examine  it.  If  the 
restoration  of  the  tomb  were  decided  upon,  I  would  again 
uggest  that  this  fragment  be  set  upon  a  shaft,  and  fixed  in 
the  ancient  socket-stone.  It  would  preserve  it,  and  there 
would  be  less  need  of  new  work. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  'of  the  tale  of  Childe  of 
Plymstock,  it  is  certain  that  something  above  the  ordinary 
attached  to  this  old  tomb,  or  we  should  not  have  found  such  a 
monument  erected  over  it.    There  being  so  few  traditions 
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relating  to  objects  of  this  kind  on  the  moor,  its  restoration  is 
rendered  doubly  desirable. 

As  we  stand  beside  the  dismantled  tomb,  we  shall  perhaps 
feel  a  melancholy  pleasure  in  giving  the  rein  to  our  imagina- 
tion, and  looking  round  upon  the  lonely  valley,  endeavour  to 
picture  it  as  the  ''  highland  hunter  "  beheld  it  in  the  gloom  of 
that  winter  evening,  when  the  furious  storm  beat  over  him, 
and,  exhausted  and  weary,  he  halted  beneath  the  tor  and  felt 
he  would  never  reach  his  home — 

For  far  and  wide  the  highland  lay 

One  pathless  waste  of  snow ; 
He  paused  ! — the  angry  heaven  above, 

The  faithless  bog  below."* 

No  shelter  is  at  hand,  and  death  stares  the  bold  hunter  in 
the  fisice.  But  love  of  life  is  strong  within  him ;  by  slaying 
his  horse  and  creeping  within  its  disembowelled  carcase,  he 
may  shield  himself  from  the  falling  snow.  He  gazes  upon 
the  trusty  steed,  and  the  hand  that  clasps  his  hunting  knife 
falls  powerless  by  his  side.  He  cannot  take  the  life  of  that 
noble  animal  which  has  so  often  borne  him  over  the  wide 
moor.  With  his  head  bent  low  before  the  raging  storm  he 
is  pressing  close  to  his  master's  side,  as  though  for  protection, 
and  Childe  can  scarce  suppress  a  tear  as  he  regards  him. 
But  the  snow  is  now  deep  around  them,  and  further  hesita- 
tion will  involve  the  hunter's  death.  Turning  away  his  face 
that  he  may  not  meet  the  animal's  eye  as  he  strikes  the 
blow,  Childe  plunges  his  blade  into  the  heart  of  the  faithful 
brute — 

"  And  on  the  ensanguined  snow  that  steed 

Soon  stretched  his  noble  form  :— 
A  shelter  from  the  biting  blast — 

A  bulwark  to  the  storm  :•— 

In  vain — for  swift  the  bleak  wind  piled 

The  snow-drift  round  the  corse ; 
And  Death  his  victim  struck  within 

The  disembowell'd  horse."t 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  spot,  we  shall  cross  the  brook  which 
flows  down  in  front  of  the  ruined  farmhouse,  and  mount  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side.  A  path  known  to  the  moormen  as 
Sandy  Way  runs  near  here,  which,  coming  up  from  Fox  Tor 

*  Carrington.    Ballad  of  Childe  the  Hunter  -flbid 
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Mire,  goes  by  way  of  Aunfe,  or  Avon,  Head  to  Holne,  and  is 
a  shorter  route  to  that  place  than  the  one  we  find  marked  out 
by  the  crosses.  We  leave  the  farmhouse  on  our  left,  and  soon 
reach  the  eastern  corner  of  the  new  take,  where  close  beside 
the  hedge  we  shall  find  a  very  perfect  cross. 

I  took  the  dimensions  of  it  in  the  summer  of  1878,  when  it 
was  lying  on  the  ground,  in  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the 
enclosure.  It  is  six  feet  in  height,  and  two  feet  four  inches 
across  the  arms.  From  the  upper  surface  of  these  to  the  top 
of  the  shaft  it  measures  nine  inches.  One  of  the  top 
corners  of  the  shaft  is  not  square,  but  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  a  fracture,  so  that  this  want  of  uniformity  seems  to  be 
owing  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  stone.  The  corners  of  the 
shaft  on  one  side  are  chamfered  at  a  distance  of  one  foot  six 
inches  from  the  bottom.  The  angles  of  this  cross  are  not 
sharply  cut,  and  it  has  a  rather  rude  appearance.  A  few 
yards  from  it,  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground  with  which  its 
upper  surCace  was  level,  was  the  stone  on  which  it  had  been 
set  up,  with  a  socket  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  the  shafts  and 
of  a  depth  of  five  inches. 

On  again  visiting  the  spot  in  1879,  I  was  greatly  pleased 
at  finding  this  cross  erect,  but  what  was  my  regret  when  on 
passing  it  in  May,  1881,  1  found  it  was  once  more  prostrate.* 
For  a  few  years  it  remained  in  this  ignoble  position,  but  in 
1885  i^  ^^s  s^^  uP)  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Dart- 
moor Preservation  Association,  and  in  the  good  work  I  was 
privileged  to  assist.  The  shaft  was  fixed  in  the  socket  with 
cement,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  again  be 
displaced. 

Siward's  Cross  bears  nearly  due  west  from  this  cross,  and  a 
straight  line  from  one  to  the  other  would  pass  almost  close  to 
Childe's  Tomb. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  this  spot  in  1881,  I  found 
the  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  new-take  had  been  built  up,  and 
that  the  workmen  in  obtaining  stones  for  the  purpose  had 
unearthed  the  remains  of  another  cross,  t    This  is  the  one  I 

*  This  cross  was  probably  overturned  by  cattle.  I  know  it  to  haTe 
been  upset  more  than  once  during  the  times  of  the  forest  drifts. 

j  Fox  Tor  New  take  was  one  of  the  enclosures  taken  by  Mr.  Lambi 
who  about  that  time  commenced  the  folding  of  Scotch  sheep  on  the  moor. 
The  wall,  or  rather  hedge,  of  stone  and  turf,  being  rather  dilapidated  in 
places,  then  underwent  complete  repair. 
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suggest  may  once  have  surmounted  Childe's  Tomb.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition,  as  it  may  very  well 
have  been  brought  to  the  house,  and  not  being  required  there, 
removed  with  other  material  for  the  wall.  It  consisted  only 
of  the  top  part  of  the  shaft,  with  one  complete  arm,  and 
a  portion  of  the  other,  and  it  had  evidently  been  buried  for 
some  time.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  so  large  as 
the  one  just  described.  From  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  point 
of  fracture  it  measures  one  foot  nine  inches,  and  from  the 
extremity  of  the  uninjured  arm  to  the  end  of  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  other,  it  is  two  feet  one  inch. 

We  now  ascend  the  slope  in  front  of  us,  still  pursuing  an 
easterly  direction,  and  shall  soon  reach  a  grassy  track,  not 
very  plainly  marked,  except  for  a  short  distance,  but  yet 
discernible  in  its  course  through  the  heather.  Ere  we  have 
proceeded  far  we  shall  come  upon  a  cross  lying  by  the  side  of 
the  path,  the  shaft  of  which  has  been  broken,  but  is  now 
repaired. 

When  I  was  first  informed,  by  one  who  had  spent  all  his 
days  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  existence  of  crosses  on  this  hill, 
the  stone  we  have  reached  lay  beside  another,  now  standing 
erect,  rather  over  a  hundred  yards  distant.  A  few  years  later, 
having  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  Dartmoor 
Preservation  Association,  it  was  decided,  in  1885,  to  re-erect 
them  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  one  we  have  just 
examined  in  Fox  Tor  Newtake  being  among  the  number. 
This  cross  was  moved  to  its  present  situation  merely  for  the 
reason  that  to  have  erected  it  where  it  lay  would  have  meant 
placing  it  almost  close  to  its  fellow. 

Mr.  E.  Fearnley  Tanner,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Association,  conducted  the  operations,  and  under  his  direction 
holes  were  drilled  in  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  the  pieces 
clamped  together.  A  portion  being  missing,  they  did  not  fit 
closely,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  work  was  altogether 
satisfactory.  However,  the  cross  was  set  upright  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  there  being  no  socket-stone  in  which  to  fix  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  did 
not  long  remain  erect.  One  of  its  arms  across  which  was 
a  deep  crack  was  broken  off,  soon  after  it  was  set  up,  by 
cattle  using  it  as  a  rubbing-post.  It  has  remained  in  its 
present  prostrate  position  for  years,  but  if  a  socket-stone  two 
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feet  or  more  in  height  were  provided  it  might  yet  stand  erect 
without  danger  of  being  overthrown. 

The  shaft,  as  now  repaired,  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet 
long,  but,  as  already  observed,  a  portion  of  it  is  missing.  It 
appears  to  have  been  of  similar  size  to  the  cross  beside  which 
it  was  found,  the  width  across  the  arms,  before  the  fracture, 
being  precisely  the  same,  namely,  two  feet  two  inches. 
Immediately  under  the  arms  it  is  eleven  inches  wide,  and 
above  them  narrows  a  little  towards  the  top. 

Directing  our  steps  to  the  other  cross,  we  shall  find  it  to 
be  a  very  fine  one,  and  in  a  complete  state,  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  injury  to  the  shaft,  a  small  piece  having  been 
broken  off  one  of  the  corners.  Its  height  is  six  feet  six 
inches,  as  measured  when  it  lay  upon  the  turf ;  its  breadth 
across  the  arms  has  just  been  stated.  The  depth  of  these 
is  nine  inches,  and  from  their  upper  surface  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft  the  distance  is  thirteen  inches.  The  width  of  the  shaft 
is  about  ten  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  it  about  two  inches 
less.  Before  setting  it  up  we  slightly  deepened  the  socket, 
into  which  we  placed  cement,  and  made  the  stone  firm  in 
which  it  was  cut.  This  is  a  block  three  feet  three  inches  long, 
by  two  feet  five  inches  wide. 

The  late  Mr.  Coaker,  of  Sherburton,  an  estate  situated  on 
the  tongue  of  land  which  is  peninsulated  by  the  Swincombe 
river  and  the  West  Dart,  several  years  ago  removed  this 
cross,  and  set  it  up  in  the  courtyard  of  his  farm.  But  on  this 
becoming  known  to  the  Duchy  authorities  he  was  obliged  to 
restore  it  to  its  original  site,  and  there  it  lay  until  its 
re-erection  in  1885  The  damage  to  the  shaft,  which  for- 
tunately is  only  trifling,  was  probably  done  in  removing  it. 

The  track,  which  the  line  of  crosses  we  are  noticing  appears 
to  mark,  is  here  very  plainly  to  be  discerned.  This  is  how- 
ever, owing  in  great  measure  to  this  part  of  the  path  having 
been  used  within  the  past  hundred  years.  I  have  learned  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  when  the  farmhouse  near  Fox  Tor 
was  built,  the  timber  used  in  it^  construction  was  drawn  to 
the  site  by  a  yoke  of  oxen  along  this  route,  and  that  it  is  this 
nineteenth  century  tragic  that  we  see  the  marks  of  now.  The 
grass  and  the  heather  have,  in  many  places,  long  since 
obliterated  the  traces  of  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  early 
wayfarer,  but  the  crosses  which  here  and  there  are  found  prove 
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the  existence  of  the  path,  and  in  this  present  instance  we  see 
the  old  road  which  they  were  set  up  to  mark,  made  use  of  after 
the  lapse  of  several  centuries. 

A  fine  view  of  the  central  parts  of  the  moor  is  presented 
from  the  high  ground  on  which  we  stand,  and  which  is  known 
in  the  vicinity  as  Terrell — probably  Ter  Hill.*  Numerous 
hills  and  tors,  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not  seen  in  our  rambles, 
are  now  revealed,  with  many  other  objects  of  interest. 
Princetown  lies  about  north-west,  and  more  to  the  right  and 
nearer,  is  Prince  Hall,  with  its  plantations  of  fir.  Towards 
the  north  Bellaford  Tor  forms  a  striking  object,  with  Lough 
Tor  not  far  from  it,  below  which  is  Dunnabridge  Pound,  the 
enclosure  to  which  cattle  and  ponies  are  driven  when  found 
unclaimed  at  the  time  of  the  forest  drifts.  Many  moor-farms 
with  here  and  there  a  clump  of  firs,  and  long  lines  of  ^rey  wall, 
are  also  seen,  for  from  this  spot  we  look  upon  the  greater 
number  of  the  forest  enclosures.  Hameldon,  huge  and  majes- 
tic, rises  towards  the  north-east,  and  nearer  and  more  to  the 
right  are  Yar  Tor,  Sharp  Tor  and  Mil  Tor,  three  heights  above 
the  left  bank  of  the  Dart. 

Turning  towards  the  east  we  shall  observe  a  hollow, 
which  is  known  as  Skir  Gut,  down  which  flows  a  small 
stream.  This  is  the  Wobrook  which  rising  not  very  far  from 
the  source  of  the  Avon,  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
river,  and  after  a  course  of  no  great  length,  passes  under 
Saddle  Bridge,  and  empties  itself  into  the  West  Dart  a  short 
distance  belov/  the  hamlet  of  Hexworthy. 

We  shall  notice  that  the  stream  makes  an  abrupt  turn 
towards  the  east,  as  we  descend  the  eastern  side  of  Ter  HilL 
Below  the  bend  the  rising  ground  on  the  left  bank  is  known 
liS  Down  Ridge,  and  it  is  towards  this  we  must  now  make 
our  way. 

On  gaining  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  a  path  will  be 
observed  running  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  which  we 


*On  the  moor  I  have  invariably  heard  this  hill  called  Terrell,  but  I 
have  adopted  a  form  of  spelling  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  correot 
one.  Until  my  first  notice  of  the  hill,  in  1883,  it  had  never  been  mentioned 
by  any  writer.  On  the  latest  Ordnance  Map  it  is  marked  as  I  have 
rendered  it — Ter  Hill.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  explain  that  not 
only  was  a  list  of  Dartmoor  place-names  submitted  to  me  for  revision 
before  t>eing  engraved  on  the  map,  but  that  I  also  added  several. 
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Jtre  following,  and  crossing  the  Wobrook  at  a  place  called 
Skir  Ford,  immediately  where  the  stream  turns  so  abruptly. 
This  old  path  runs  from  Hexworthy  to  the  springs  of  the 
Avon,  and  is  used  by  the  farmers  to  bring  in  their  peat. 

Leaving  the  stream  a  little  to  the  right,  we  shall  notke 
several  small  heaps  of  stones,  placed  at  intervals  along  the 
slope.  These  little  mounds  which  are  met  with  in  varions 
parts  of  Dartmoor  are  called  by  the  moormen  sfannaburrows, 
which  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  same  root  as  the 
word  stannary^  and  they  were  probably  tin  bounds  set  up 
by  the  miners.  After  passing  several  of  these  mounds,  we 
shall  reach  one  by  the  side  of  which  stands  a  cross. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  cross  lay  for  years  on  the 
ground,  but  in  1883  I  asked  a  farmer  who  lives  at  Hexworthy, 
near  by,  named  Samuel  Smith,  to  set  it  up  on  the  mound,  and 
this  he  did.  The  lower  part  of  the  shait,  measuring  about 
three  feet  in  length  lay  near  by  partly  buried  in  the  soil. 
Two  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-erecting  the  crosses 
on  Terhill,  we  also  repaired  this  one,  clamping  the  two  pieces 
together,  and  setting  it  up  by  the  mound.  It  was  afterwards 
throMrn  down,  as  there  was  no  socket  in  which  to  secure  it, 
but  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  now  again  standing 
^rect. 

The  shaft  is  about  six  feet  high,  and  the  fracture  runs 
obliquely  across  its  middle ;  it  is  rather  more  than  one  foot  in 
width,  but  scarcely  eight  inches  thick.  Across  the  arms  the 
width  is  two  feet  five  inches,  and  they  are  ten  inches  deep. 
The  head  rises  about  seven  or  eight  inches  above  them,  and 
is  worn  a  good  deal ;  in  fact  the  cross  has  altogether  a  ver>' 
weather-beaten  appearance. 

In  a  direction  nearly  due  east,  we  shall  observe  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  on  the  further  side  of  the  Wobrook,  a  small 
mound,  and  within  a  few  score  yards  of  this  we  shall  presently 
find  the  remains  of  another  of  the  interesting  abjects  of  which 
we  are  in  search.  Between  it,  however,  and  the  cross  we 
have  just  been  examining,  and  almost  in  a  line  with  them,  is 
jmother,  directing  us  to  a  fording  place  over  the  stream.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  an  inspection  of  this  relic,  which  is 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stand. 

For  many  years  I  was  unable  to  find  this  cross.  I  had  ben 
informed  by  a  labourer  who  lived  a  long  time  at  Hexworthy, 
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that  a  cross  existed  not  far  from  the  ford,  but  my  searches  for 
it  were  unattended  with  success.  My  informant^  although  he 
had  never  been  able  to  describe  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
seen  it»  and  admitted  that  this  had  been  years  before,  was  yet 
positive  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  In  the  summer  of  1884  he 
made  a  search  for  it,  and  with  the  result  that  he  re-discovered 
it,  and  told  me  of  the  circumstance.  I  found  that  it  consisted 
of  the  head  and  arms  and  a  small  portion  of  the  shaft,  but 
this  being  partly  covered  with  turf  and  heather,  its  real 
character  was  not  readily  recogniasable. 

From  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  the  fracture,  which  is  just 
below  the  arms,  it  measured  only  two  feet ;  across  the  arms 
it  was  three  inches  more  than  this,  and  they  projected  seven 
inches  from  the  shaft.  Partly  buried  in  the  earth  close  by 
was  a  portion  of  the  broken  shaft.  This  mutilated  cross  is 
now  fixed  in  an  erect  position,  on  the  spot  where  for  so  long 
it  remained  hidden. 

Descending  to  the  stream,  which  at  the  foot  of  Dry  Lakes 
makes  another  abrupt  turn,  we  shall  reach  the  crossing-place 
to  which  the  traveller  of  days  gone  by  was  directed  by  this 
roughly  hewn  stone.  This  is  named  Horse  Ford,  and  is 
paved  with  flat  stones,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  traffic  at  one  time  passed  this  way. 
On  one  of  these,  on  the  east  side  of  the  ford,  is  cut  a  large 
letter  H,  denoting  the  boundary  of  the  parish  of  Holne,  which 
we  have  now  reached,  for  on  passing  over  the  Wobrook  we 
are  no  longer  in  the  forest,  the  stream  here  forming  its  limit. 

From  Horse  Ford  an  ancient  road  ran  down  the  valley,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Wobrook,  and  although  traces  of  it  are 
wanting  for  some  little  distance,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  lower 
down.  Below  Saddle  Bridge  it  can  be  traced  to  the  West 
Dart  which  it  crossed  at  Week  Ford,  and  again  entered  the 
forest,  and  there  it  may  still  be  seen  running  through  the 
enclousures  towards  the  little  modern  chapel  at  Huccaby. 
Thence  it  went  to  Dartmeet,  where  was  a  clapper,  now  in  part 
restored,  and  a  ford,  and  crossing  the  river  entered  the  parish 
of  Widecombe. 

But  our  purpose  does  not  need  that  we  should  follow  this 
road  very  far.  We  therefore  leave  it  at  Saddle  Bridge,  where 
we  enter  upon  the  highway  from  Holne  to  Princetown,  along 
which  we  make  our  way  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  about 
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three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  Hexworthy,  one  of  the  ancient 
settlements  of  the  forest.  Here  we  find  not  a  cross  upon 
which  the  storms  of  hundreds  of  Dartmoor  winters  have  left 
their  mark,  but  one  of  quite  recent  erection.  On  the  common 
not  far  from  the  Forest  Inn,  a  little  wayside  hostelry,  is  Queen 
Victoria's  Cross,  set  up  in  October,  1897,  *o  commemorate  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Her  late  Majesty 

It  having  been  decided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  forest  that 
a  cross  would  be  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  event,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  matter,  and  so  great 
was  the  interest  shown,  that  the  desired  end  was  speedily 
accomplished.  The  cross,  which  is  of  Dartmoor  granite,  made 
at  the  quarries  of  the  Messrs.  Duke,  at  Merivale  Bridge,  is  a 
very  handsome  one.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  three  stages, 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  four  and  a  half  feet.  On  this 
is  a  tapering  shaft,  surmounted  by  a  head  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross,  the  arms  of  which  are  connected  by  a  circlet ; 
the  top  of  this  is  seven  feet  ten  inches  above  the  pedestal. 
On  the  shaft  is  engraven  ^*  V.R.,  1837-1897,*'  and  the  base 
bears  a  suitable  inscription.  A  goodly  number  of  people 
attended  the  unveiling,  at  which  there  was  an  appropriate 
service. 

Returning  to  the  Wobrook  and  reaching  the  mound  near 
Horse  Ford,  we  shall  continue  to  trace  the  path  by  which  we 
have  crossed  the  forest,  but  shall  not  proceed  far  ere  we 
perceive  the  broken  cross  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 

It  is  known  as  Hom*s  Cross,  and  has  been  very  sadly 
mutilated,  nothing  but  a  small  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
shaft,  with  one  complete  arm,  and  what  appears  to  be  a  piece 
of  the  other,  now  remaining.  It  is,  however,  uncertain 
whether  what  looks  likes  an  arm  may  not  really  be  the  top 
of  the  shaft.  This  piece  is  one  foot  ten  inches  across,  and 
the  other  is  but  one  foot  four  inches.  The  width  of  the 
former  is  ten  inches,  and  of  the  latter  piece  nine  inches,  the 
thickness  of  it  being  eight  inches  A  small  fragment  of  stone, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  shaft,  lies  near  it. 

The  socket  stone  is  two  feet  eleven  inches  by  two  feet  nine 
inches,  the  socket  itself  measuring  one  foot  two  and  a  half 
inches,  by  ten  and  a  half  inches,  the  depth  of  it  being  nine 
inches.  From  the  size  of  this  socket  it  is  evident  that  the 
shaft  of  the  cross  must  have  been  a  great  deal  wider  at  the 
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base  than  at  the  arms.  The  stone  has  been  disturbed,  being 
now  in  a  slanting  position,  and  only  partly  buried  in  the 
ground. 

Our  way  is  here  seen  as  a  distinctly  marked  path,  and  is 
crossed  by  another,  which  is  now  used  by  the  moor  farmers  in 
going  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexworthy  to  Brent.  This 
latter  track  runs  from  Cumston  or  Combestone  Tor,  to  the 
higher  part  of  the  old  working  connected  with  Ringleshutts 
Mine,  and  crossing  Sandy  Way  goes  direct  to  the  Mardle,  a 
little  stream  which  flows  by  Scoriton.  This  it  crosses  at  a 
place  called  Hapstead  Ford,  and  thence  trending  along  the 
side  of  the  hill,  passes  the  bottom  of  a  rocky  gully  known  to 
the  moor-men  as  Snowdon  Hole,  and  so  onward  by  Pupers  to 
Water  Oke  Comer.  Here  the  Abbots'  Way  must  have  passed, 
although  it  is  not  traceable  across  the  turf  at  this  particular 
spot,  but,  as  already  stated,  is  plainly  to  be  seen  at  the  ford 
below  Brock  Hill  Mire,  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  distant. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  in  the  opposite  direction,  pointing  to 
a  ford  at  Cross  Furzes.  The  path  to  Brent  goes  onward  to 
the  enclosed  country  at  Dockwell  Gate. 

Horn's  Cross  was  probably  erected  on  the  spot  where  we 
now  find  it  lying  in  a  shattered  condition,  not  only  to  mark 
the  path  across  the  forest,  but  to  show  where  the  branch 
diverged  to  Widecombe,  and  also  where  it  was  crossed  by  the 
Brent  path.*  The  track  we  have  followed  from  Lowery  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  to  a  ford  known  as  Workman's  Ford, 
not  far  below  Ringleshutts  Mine,  whence  it  went  direct  to 
Holne. 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  labourer — William  Mann,  of 
Hexworthy — who  discovered  the  cross  on  Down  Ridge  near 
the  ford,  that  there  was  also  a  cross  somewhere  on  Holne 
Moor,  but  he  was  not  absolutely  certain  of  it.  Such  may 
exist  in  a  fallen  state,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it. 

— ^— ^^^^^^^^^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^  HI  ■■■■■■■■■- II. I  ■■»»■■  I  —_-■■■  ■III  ■■■■■■■■■I  ■  Mill 

*  Many  years  ago  a  fanner  of  Staddicombe.  in  Holne  parish,  used  to 
pasture  a  flock  of  sheep  with  a  moorman  of  the  south  quai-ter  of  the  forest, 
and  these  were  always  gathered  at  Horn's  Cross.  Here  the  process  of 
counting,  or  ^telling."  was  gone  through,  and  from  this  circumstance  the 
spot  came  to  be  known  as  Stacombe  Telling-place.  I  gathered  this  about 
twenty-five  years  since  from  a  moorman  who  had  lived  in  the  south 
<iuarter  ail  his  life.  It  is  an  instance  of  how  a  number  of  the  place-names 
of  Dartmoor  have  originated . 
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From  Workman's  Ford  on  the  Wennaford  Brook  we  shall 
proceed  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  the  moor  gate,  and 
following  the  road  shall  soon  reach  the  village  of  Holne. 
Here  in  the  churchyard  near  a  fine  old  yew,  will  be  found 
a  cross,  standing  on  a  modern  pedestal  of  three  steps.  The 
shaft,  which  is  four  feet  three  inches  high,  is  of  a  tapering 
form,  and  thirty-four  inches  in  girth  at  the  bottom,  which 
lessens  to  thirty  and  a  half  immediately  under  the  arms,  and 
to  twenty-seven  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Both  it  and  the 
arms  are  octagonal  in  shape;  the  latter  measuring  two  feet 
three  inches  across,  and  twenty-nine  inches  in  girth.  At  the 
corners  of  the  octagon,  both  on  the  shaft  and  arms,  there  are 
mouldings,  which  give  this  cross  an  appearance  that  is  not 
a  little  striking.  The  cross  stands  by  a  grave,  where  lies 
buried  a  son  of  the  vicar. 

Mr.  Robert  Burnard  in  his  Dartmoor  Pictorial  Records  states 
that  the  shaft  was  found  acting  as  a  gate-post,  and  that  Mrs. 
Bridget  Lane,  who  died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  93,  caused  new 
arms  to  be  set  in  it,  and  furnishing  it  with  a  pedestal,  placed 
it  in  the  churchyard.  So  neatly  had  the  arms  been  fixed 
that  the  marks  of  the  fracture  are  not  readily  discernible. 

In  another  part  of  the  little  churchyard  will  be  found  a 
curious  epitaph,  and  one  that  has  been  noticed  by  sev^al 
writers.  Portions  of  some  of  the  lines  are  now  obliterated, 
the  slate  stone  upon  which  they  are  graven  having  become 
worn.  The  renderings  difiier  in  some  slight  particulars,  but 
by  carefully  examining  the  stone,  I  have  found  the  foUowing 
to  be  a  correct  version — 

Here  lies  Poor  Old  Ned, 

On  his  last  Mattrass  bed, 

During  life  he  was  honest  and  free  ; 

He  knew  well  the  Chace 

But  has  now  run  his  Race 

And  his  Name  was  Collins  Dye  fee. 


Dec.  1780,  Aged  77. 


In  the  parish  register  of  burials  under  the  date  1780,  is  the 
following  entry:  *' December  29,  Edward  Collings." 

At  Holne  in  18 19,  Charles  Kingsley  was  born.  His  father 
merely  resided  there  temporarily,  afterwards  removing  to 
Clovelly,  so  that  only  the  earliest  years  of  the  distinguished 
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writer  were  spent  in  this  moorland  parish.  His  boyhood  was 
passed  on  that  part  of  the  North  Devon  coast  made  so  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Westward  Ho  ! 

From  the  village  we  direct  our  steps  to  Play  Cross,  in 
which  place  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  see  the  original  site 
of  the  cross  now  in  the  churchyard.  Descending  Langaford 
Hill  we  shall  proceed  by  the  Buckfastleigh  Road  towards 
Hawso'n,  and  near  the  gate  leading  to  the  farm  shall  discover 
another  object  of  interest.  It  is  the  upper  portion  of  a  large 
cross,  built  into  a  wall,  and  was  placed  there  several  years 
since,  when  the  entrance  to  the  farm,  close  to  which  it 
previously  stood,  was  altered.  One  of  the  arms  was  broken 
off  by  the  wheel  of  a  waggon,  but  the  fragment  was 
fortunately  preserved,  and  is  now  in  its  proper  position* 
The  cross  is  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  from  the  gate, 
where  I  remember  seeing  it  for  several  years,  but  it 
originally  stood,  I  have  been  told,  close  to  an  old  oak  near 
the  junction  of  roads  hard  by.  It  is  now  thirty-three  inches 
high,  the  width  of  the  shaft  being  nine  and  a  half  inches. 
The  depth  of  the  arms  is  greater  than  this,  being  ten  and  a 
half  inches,  and  they  measure  thirty  one  inches  across.  The 
head  rises  eleven  inches  above  them. 

Passing  through  pleasant  lanes,  and  noticing  on  our  left  an 
eminence,  clothed  on  one  side  with  trees,  and  on  the  summit 
of  which  is  the  ancient  hill-fort  of  Hembury  Castle,  we  shall 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  approach  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  abbey  of  Buckfast.  The  date  of 
its  enlargement — 11 37 — has  generally  been  given  as  that  of  its 
foundation,  but  this  was  much  earlier.  We  know  from 
Domesday  that  there  was  a  religious  house,  having  consider- 
able possessions,  at  a  place  named  Bulfestra,  and  this  place, 
Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  says,  there  can  be  no  question  was 
Buckfast  Abbey.'*'  Within  recent  years  new  buildings  have 
been  erected  upon  the  site  of  this  ancient  house,  and  again 
does  the  monk  dwell  by  the  waters  of  the  Dart.  A  religious 
community,  expelled  from  France,  acquired  the  site  of  the 
abbey,  and  in   1882,  the   hymn  of  praise  and   the  voice  of 


*  There  is  therefore  reason  for  bcJieving  the  Abbots*  Way  to  be  a  very 
ancient  track  indeed.  Siward*s  Cross,  besides  being  a  bond  stone,  may 
have  marked  the  path  even  in  the  Confessor's  time. 
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supplication  was  once  more  heard  on  that  spot  from  which 
nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half  before  many  a  poor  brother 
had  turned  sadly  away. 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  green  path  across  the 
moor.  It  is  silent  now,  and  no  one  journeys  over  it,  save  the 
herdsman  and  the  upland  farmer,  or  the  wanderer  seeking,  as 
we  have  done,  to  learn  something  of  its  character,  and  to  look 
upon  its  crumbling  waymarks.  We  have  seen  the  path  made 
by  the  passing  of  the  abbot's  palfrey,  and  the  packhorse  of  the 
merchant ;  we  have  gazed  upon  the  valley  where  once  uprose 
Buckfast's  Abbey  walls,  and  it  needs  soon  that  we  return  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tavy. 

But  for  a  brief  space  this  side  of  the  moor  will  yet  detain 
us.  In  the  neigbouring  town  of  Ashburton  there  is  that  we 
should  see,  and  thither  we  now  make  our  way.  Proceeding 
towards  Dart  Bridge,  we  pass  on  our  right  the  hill  on  which 
is  Buckfastleigh  Church,  approached  from  the  town,  which 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  it,  by  a  toilsome  ascent  of  a  hundred 
and  ninety-five  steps.  The  church  possesses  a  spire,  the  only 
one  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  of  the  Dartmoor  parishes,  and 
from  its  elevated  situation  is  a  prominent  object  in  the  land- 
scape for  many  miles  round.  In  the  churchyard  is  an  old 
cross,  erected  over  forty  years  ago  by  Lady  Littler  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  her  family.  It  had  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  R.  J.  King,  who  intended  to  set  it  up  on  Dartmoor,  whence 
it  was  said  to  have  been  brought.  But  he  left  the  neighbour- 
hood before  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  project,  and  Lady  Littler 
coming  to  reside  at  Bigadon,  Mr.  King's  former  seat,  there 
found  the  cross,  and  used  it  as  a  memorial. 

A  pleasant  stroll  of  some  two  miles  will  bring  us  to  Ash- 
burton, an  ancient  town  with  many  historic  associations.  In 
a  courtyard  in  St.  Lawrence  Lane,  a  thoroughfare  named 
after  the  old  chantry,  the  tower  of  which  still  stands  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Grammar  Sehool,  may  be  seen  the  base  of  a 
cross,  which  has  been  hollowed  out  and  converted  into  a  trough. 
It  is  one  foot  high,  and  its  shape  is  octagonal,  each  of  the  sides 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches.  There  is  a  plinth,  and  a 
moulding  round  the  top,  but  it  is  somewhat  worn.  It  has  been 
in  its  present  situation  for  many  years,  and  was  brought,  it  is 
said,  from  Ladwell  Orchard,  which  is  not  far  o£f.  It  is,  however, 
supposed  that  it  originally  stood  by  a  little  spring  on  the  out- 
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skirts  of  the  town,  called  Gulwell,  and  supported  an  old  cross 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  examine. 

A  path  running  behind  the  houses  will  take  us  to  the 
entrance  to  a  field  known  as  Stone  Park,  across  which  we 
make  our  way  to  a  lane,  when  we  shall  observe  the  spring 
immediately  without  the  gate.  Its  water  has  long  been 
considered  of  great  efficacy  in  cases  of  weak  eyes,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  its  name  is  a  corruption  of  that  of  the 
patron  of  blind  people,  Gudula,  a  Flemish  saint,  to  whom  the 
spring  was  perhaps  dedicated.  The  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould 
does  not,  however,  incline  to  this  belief,  but  thinks  that  we  see 
in  the  name  of  the  well  that  of  Gulval,  a  Celtic  saint.  We 
shall  not  find  the  cross  here,  but  at  a  farm  a  little  further  on, 
and  which  bears  the  same  name  as  the  well. 

In  the  lane,  and  quite  close  to  the  wall  of  the  garden  in 
front  of  the  farm  house,  is  a  small  mounting-block,  the  top  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  interesting  object  we  have 
come  to  see.  This  consists  of  the  shaft  only,  and  if  it  really 
was  brought  from  the  spring  it  must  have  been  long  ago,  for 
I  learnt  in  1892  from  the  late  Mr.  Perry,  the  owner  of 
Gulwell,  who  was  then  eighty  three  years  01  age,  that  it  was 
in  its  present  situation  in  the  time  of  his  grandfather.  The 
piece  of  shaft  is  five  feet  three  inches  in  length,  and  for  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  bottom  is  eleven  inches  square. 
Above  this  it  is  octagonal,  the  sides  being  alternately  four  and 
five  inches  across.  The  stone  is  much  worn,  and  would 
seem,  from  two  holes  that  are  drilled  in  it,  to  have  been  used 
at  some  time  as  a  gate-post.  The  head  and  arms  of  this  cross 
are  in  a  building  in  the  farm-court,  and  upon  this  portion  a 
large  cider  vat  is  resting. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Ashburton  is  full  of  the  picturesque. 
Our  visit  to  it  now  has  been  a  brief  one,  but  ere  our 
wanderings  are  over,  we  shall  look  again  upon  the  hills 
that  encircle  it. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
From  the  Tavy  to  tlie  Taw« 

Tavistock*— Old  Market  Cross-- Hermitage  of  St.  John — Inscribed  Stones — 
A  Period  of  Religious  Activity — Tavistock  Abbey — Remains  of  Cross 
at  Peter  Tavy — Steven's  Grave— Longtimber  Tor— Mary  Tavy  Clam- 
Mary  Tavy  Cross — Porstal  Cross — Brent  Tor — Lydford — Bra  Tor^ 
Base  at  Sourton^-Cross  on  Sourton  Down — ^An  Ancient  Inscription^ 
Cross  formerly  at  Okehampton— North  Lew  Cross — Okehamptoa 
Park— Cross  at  Fitz's  Well— Pixy-led  Travellers— I nscril>ed  Stones  at 
Belstone  and  Sticklepath. 


There  is  much  of  interest  to  be  seen  in  and  around 
Tavistock,  both  from  a  picturesque  and  an  antiquarian  point 
of  view,  but  one  object  it  formerly  possessed  it  now  lacks — 
vandalism  or  carelessness  has  robbed  it  of  its  old  market- 
cross. 

In  relating  some  matters  connected  with  the  town,  Mrs. 
Bray  in  her  Tamar  and  Tavy  has  a  passing  reference  to  it. 

"  William,  the  first  Duke  of  Bedford,'*  she  says,  "  built  a 
house  for  the  schoolmaster,  and  gave  him  a  <  little  herb- 
garden,'  rent  free.  Adjoining  the  same,  and  then  situated 
within  the  churchyard,  was  the  school-house  belonging  to  the 
town ;  which  John,  Earl  of  Bedford,  by  his  deed  poll,  dated 
the  6th  of  Edw.  VI.,  granted  for  two  hundred  years  with  tolls 
and  profits  of  three  fairs,  with  a  court  of  pypowder,  and  a 
weekly  market  on  Fridays,  as  benefactions.  Since  which  the 
town  has  built  at  its  own  cost  a  market-house,  where  the 
cross  formerly  stood.*'  "  All  which  profits  and  liberties,"  con- 
tinues Mrs.  Bray,  quoting  from  a  survey  and  valuation  of  the 
site  of  the  abbey  of  Tavistock,  made  in  1726,  ''  are  within  the 
borough  of  Tavistock,  and  for  the  use  of  the  school-master."* 
Whether  we  are  to  gather  from  this  that  the  town  authorities 
removed  the  cross  when  about  to  build  their  market-house,  or 
whether  it  had  been  destroyed  earlier,  is  not  quite  clear, 
though  the  former  seems  the  more  probable. 


1 


*Tamarattd  Tavy  (1st.  ed.)  Vol.  III.,  p.  166. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Kempe,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Bray,  in  a  paper  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine^  entitled  Notices  of  Tavistock  and  its 
Abbey ^  makes  mention  of  another  cross,  for  in  speaking  of 
the  hermitage  of  St.  John,  which  was  situated  not  far  from 
the  town,  he  says,  "  The  holy  well  is  still  to  be  seen  with  the 
remains  of  a  cross  at  its  entrance.'*  Mrs  Bray  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  latter,  for  in  1832, 
two  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Kempe's  article,  she 
says  that  no  memorial  of  the  hermitage  remained  with  the 
exception  of  a  spring  of  the  purest  kind,  while  from  a  passage 
in  Miss  Evans*  Home  Scenes;  or,  Tavistock  and  its  Vicinity, 
published  in  1846.  the  cross  would  appear  still  to  have  been 
there.  The  hermitage  was  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
walk  by  the  river  under  the  abbey  walls,  and  in  describing 
this  Miss  Evans  says,  '*  Farther  down  is  another  cascade — a 
natural  one,  boiling  and  foaming  by,  as  if  scorning  the  small 
clear  drops  that  trickle  into  its  heaving  bosom  from  a  font, 
supposed  from  the  remains  of  a  broken  cross  by  its  side  to 
have  been  a  holy  well,  belonging  to.  the  hermitage  and  chapel 
of  St  John."*  Mrs.  Bray  refers  to  an  inventory  of  the 
treasures  of  Tavistock  Church,  preserved  among  the  parish 
documents,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  a  hermit  having 
bequeathed  to  it  a  silver  crucifix,  containing  a  piece  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  and  considers  that  this  was  probably 
the  recluse  of  the  cell  of  St.  John 

In  the  vicarage  garden,  which  is  adjoining  the  Bedford 
Hotel,  are  three  ancient  inscribed  stones,  one  of  which  was 
found  in  the  town,  the  other  two  being  those  we  have  alluded 
to  as  having  been  discovered  at  Buckland  Monachorum. 
They  were  brought  hither  and  placed  in  the  garden  in  order 
to  preserve  them.  Of  the  existence  of  the  first  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Bray  was  informed  in  1804  by  his  father,  who  in  1780 
had  caused  it  to  be  removed  from  West  Street,  where  it  had 
formed  part  of  the  pavement.  This  was  done  in  consequence 
of  its  having  become  so  slippery  as  to  constitute  a  danger, 
and  Mr.  Bray  said  he  thought  he  recollected  having  seen 
letters  on  it.  This  was  found  to  be  so,  when  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Bray  visited  the  stone,  which  had  been  taken  some  half  mile 
from  the  town  to  form  a  bridge  over  a  mill  leat.     He  had  it 

*Home  Scenes,  p.  37. 
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conveyed  to  the  garden  of  the  abbey  house,  and  on  the  present 
vicarage  being  built  for  him  in  1818,  caused  it  to  be  taken 
there  and  set  up  where  we  see  it  now.  The  inscription, 
which  is  in  two  lines,  reads — Nbprani  Fili  Condbvi  (or 
Conbevi),  showing  us  that  the  stone  was  originaly  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Nepranus^  son  of  Condeims  (or  Conbevus).  Its 
height  is  said  to  be  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  its  width  one 
foot  eight  inches. 

Of  the  stones  from  Biickland,  one  was  brought  to  the  place 
it  now  occupies  by  Mr.  Bray  in  1831,  and  the  other  by  Mr, 
Hastings  Russel],  afterwards  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1868.  The 
first  of  these  Mr.  Bray  found  in  1804,  serving  as  a  coigne  to  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  near  the  churchyard  at  Buckland,  having 
learnt  of  its  existence  from  PoIwhele*s  History  of  ComwaU^ 
Twenty-seven  years  later  be  saw  it  lying  on  the  ground,  the 
blacksmith's  shop  having  been  taken  down,  and  on  applying 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Ralph  Lopes,  the  stone  was 
presented  to  him,  and  Mr.  Bray  removed  it  to  Tavistock  on  a 
waggon  drawn  by  three  horses.  As  it  stood  when  set  up  in 
his  garden  its  height  was  a  little  over  seven  feet,  and  its 
breadth  at  the  bottom  seventeen  inches  and  at  the  top  four- 
teen. The  inscription  on  this  stone,  also  in  two  lines,  is 
Sabin  m  Fil  ^  Maccodbchbt  ^  ,  of  Sabinus^  son  of  Maccodecketns. 

The  other  Buckland  stone  Mr.  Bray  found  with  difficulty., 
having  received  no  definite  information  as  to  its  situation.  It 
was  serving  as  a  gate-post  in  a  field  between  Roborough 
Down  and  the  village,  and  though  Mr.  Bray  tried  to  obtain 
possession  of  it,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  Its  height  is  less 
than  that  of  its  fellows,  being  only  about  four  feet.  The 
inscription  which  it  bears  is  in  three  lines,  and  like  those  on 
the  others,  runs  lengthwise.  It  reads— Dobunns  Fabripili 
Nabarr — of  Dubnnnius  Faber,  son  of  Nabarrus^  or  Enaba9rus\ 
or  it  may  mean,  as  Mr.  Bray  suggests,  of  Faber^  of  the 
Dobunni^  son  of  Enabarrus,  But  what  renders  this  stone 
particularly  interesting  is  the  fact  of  its  not  -only  l^earing  this 
inscription  in  the  Roman  character,  but  also  in  the  Ogham* 
(anie»  p.  33)  so  that  we  have  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fardle 
Stone,  proof  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  symbol  of  the 
old  Irish  language  was  understood.  Indeed,  Mr.  Brash, 
author  of  the  learned  work  on  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham 
character,  considers  the  first  name  on  the  stone,  and  also 
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Nabarr  to  be  Irish.     Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  in  his  History   of 
Devon,  says  that  the  inscribed  stones  of  this  corner   of  the 
county,  probably  indicate  '*  a  period  of  active  mission  work  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  church,  somewhere  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  and  first  half  of  the  sixth  century." 

The  abbey  of  Tavistock,  dedicated  to  S.S.  Mary  and 
Rumon,  was  not  completed  until  981,  twenty  years  after  its 
foundation,  and  then  had  a  brief  existence  of  sixteen  years 
only,  being  burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Danes  in  997.  But 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  in  a 
ruined  condition,  for  in  1032  we  hear  of  its  second  abbot,. 
Livingus,  being  promoted  by  Canute  to  the  See  of  Credition. 
The  last  of  the  abbots,  and  according  to  Dr.  Oliver,  the 
fortieth,  was  John  Peryn. 

On  the  northern  borderland  of  Dartmoor  are  several 
crosses  and  inscribed  stones,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining these  we  shall  now  resume  our  wanderings.  We 
therefore  leave  the  old  town  of  Tavistock  with  its  historic 
associations,  and  make  our  way  by  the  Okehampton  road  to 
Harford  Bridge,  which  we  shall  cross,  and  after  a  pleasant 
walk,  each  step  drawing  us  nearer  to  the  moor,  shall  reach  the 
secluded  village  of  Peter  Tavy. 

In  Miss  Evans'  Home  Scenes^  than  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  charming  work  descriptive  of  a  rural 
district,  is  a  notice  of  Peter  Tavy,  and  a  reference  to  a  cross 
that  formerly  existed  there.  From  a  former  sexton  who 
remembered  it  perfectly  well,  I  learnt  several  years  ago 
that  it  stood  at  a  short  distance  from  the  churchyard  gate. 
The  roadway  being  narrow,  the  cross  was  found  to  be  in  the 
way  of  the  mourners,  so  the  sexton  told  me,  at  funerals,  and 
it  was  consequently  taken  down,  and  the  stones  composing 
the  pedestal  thrown  on  one  side.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  when  this  was  done,  as  the  sexton  could  only  fix 
the  time  by  statmg  that  it  took  place  when  the  school  was 
removed  from  the  building  close  by,  and  which  is  now  a 
cottage.  However,  it  must  have  been  prior  to  1846,  as  Miss 
Evans'  book  was  published  in  that  year,  and  when  she  wrote 
the  cross  had  disappeared. 

On  the  low  wall  of  the  churchyard  are  laid  coping  stones 
of  granite,  and  one  of  these,  on  the  right  of  the  gate  in 
entering,  is  wider  than  its  fellows.     This  stone  is  none  other 
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than  the  base  that  once  supported  the  cross,  turned  upside 
down.  It  is  nearly  square,  measuring  thirty-three  by  thirty 
inches,  and  is  sixteen  inches  high,  and  the  top  edge  is 
bevelled.  On  the  left  of  the  gate,  close  outside  the  wall, 
are  five  granite  stones  laid  on  the  ground  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  low  seat.  These  stones,  I  learn,  formed  part  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  the  cross  stood.  They  are  over  a  foot 
square,  are  all  worked  stones,  and  at  the  end  of  one  there  is 
a  tenon.  Two  of  them  are  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  two 
are  several  inches  less  than  this,  while  the  other  is  about 
three  feet  and  a  half. 

A  fragment  of  what  is  very  probably  the  shaft  of  this 
cross  is  built  into  a  wall  near  the  brook  that  runs  through  the 
village.  It  was  first  noticed  by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  G.  Gray,  the 
former  rector  of  Meavy. 

It  is  saddening  to  reflect  that  this  cross  should  have  been 
so  wantonly  destroyed.  That  such  objects  are  permitted  to 
become  dilapidated  through  neglect  is  a  matter  for  much 
regret,  but  it  is  doubly  deplorable  when  they  are  swept  away 
by  an  act  of  vandalism. 

Some  worked  stones  may  also  be  seen  in  a  mounting- 
block  near  the  cottage  door  hard  by,  and  opposite  this  there  is 
one  doing  duty  as  a  small  gate-post,  but  this  has  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  a  piece  of  an  old  mullion. 

The  quiet  of  the  churchyard  at  Peter  Tavy  is  wonderfully 
striking  on  a  summer  day,  for  then  the  foliage  of  the  noble 
trees  that  grow  within  it,  completely  embosoming  the  church, 
hides  all  but  a  bit  of  blue  sky  from  view,  and  the  visitor 
feels  that  he  is  truly  alone  with  those  who  sleep  beneath  the 
green  turf,  upon  which  a  patch  of  sunshine  is  here  and  there 
seen,  as  the  sun  darts  his  rays  through  some  opening  in  the 
leafy  canopy.  Very  near  the  path  leading  to  the  south  porch 
are  two  large  tombs  side  by  side,  with  slabs  having  letters  cut 
in  relief  upon  them.  One  is  that  of  Walter  Cole,  buned  in 
1663,  and  the  other  of  Roger  Cole  buried  in  1670,  and  of  his 
son  Walter,  who  survived  him  but  a  year.  They  have  the 
appearanceof  one  monument,  and  standing  upon  massive  granite 
supports,  have  been  likened  to  a  dolmen,  or  cromlech,  though 
the  height  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  suggest  this  very  forcibly. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray  in  an  account  of  an  excursion  on  the 
moor,   in   September,  1802,  mentions  an   upright  stone  near 
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Peter  Tavy  that  marked  the  grave  of  a  suicide.  The  spot  is 
still  known  as  Stevens*  grave,  and  a  small  mould  of  earth  is 
yet  distinguishable,  but  the  stone  has  disappeared.  It  is 
situated  by  the  side  of  a  grassy  track  on  the  common  to  the 
eastward  of  the  village. 

The  walk  from  Peter  Tavy  to  Mary  Tavy  is  not  a  long 
one,  the  distance  being,  as  the  villagers  have  it,  *'one  mile 
from,  tower  to  tower."  The  path  will  lead  us  by  the  river, 
which  here  flows  through  scenery  of  the  most  charming 
<iescription.  On  a  strip  of  level  ground,  by  the  waters  of 
the  Tavy,  rises  Longtimber  Tor,  a  square  shaped  mass  of 
rock,  with  perpendicular  sides  draped  with  ivy,  and  embosomed 
in  foliage.  It  is  of  considerable  size,  and  when  viewed 
from  a  distance  is  strikingly  like  the  ruin  of  some 
ancient  building.  Opposite  to  this  is  a  dark  wall  of 
rock,  by  which  the  river  sweeps,  overhung  with  trees,  that 
also  cover  the  hill-side  above.  Further  up  we  shall  cross 
the  stream  by  means  of  a  clam,  or  narrow  wooden  bridge, 
and  then  ascending  a  winding  path  shall  enter  upon  a  lane 
thai  will  bring  us  immediately  to  the  village. 

The  churchyard  at  Mary  Tavy  was  extended  in  1880,  and 
the  open  space  upon  which  the  old  cross  stood  included 
in  its  boundary,  so  that  this  interesting  object  is  now  within 
the  gate.  It  stands  upon  a  pedestal  consisting  of  three  stages 
measuring  respectively  about  nine  feet,  seven  feet,  and  four 
feet  nine  inches  square.  The  lower  step  is  only  seven  or  eight 
inches  high,  but  the  height  of  the  other  two  is  about  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches,  while  the  tread  of  each  is  rather  under  one 
foot.  The  stone  in  which  the  cross  is  fixed  is  close  upon  three 
feet  square,  and  seventeen  inches  high,  its  upper  edge  being 
bevelled.  Its  sides  are  ornamented  with  carvings,  each  being 
of  a  different  design,  the  figures  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  mullets  and  roses  in  heraldry.  The  shaft  which  is  of  an 
octagonal  form  except  at  its  foot,  where  it  is  square,  is  four 
feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  upon  this  is  neatly  fixed  the 
head  and  arms,  which  are  modem,  the  original  having  by 
some  means  been  broken  o£f  and  lost.  It  is  tapering,  being 
thirty-two  inches  in  girth  near  the  bottom,  and  only  twenty- 
three  immediately  under  the  arms. 

The  stones  forming  the  pedestal  are  all  in  their  places,  and 
the  joints  have  been  cemented,  so  that  the  Mary  Tavy  Cross 
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has  certainly  been  well-cared  for.  It  is  rather  a  pity,  bow- 
ever»  that  the  head  and  arms  were  not  made  a  little  larger ; 
their  size  is  scarcely  proportionate  to  that  of  the  shaft.  This 
new  work,  in  which  the  octagonal  form  is  preserved,  increases 
the  height  about  fourteen  inches,  the  total  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  cross  being  ten  feet  and  a  half.  The  arms 
measure  eighteen  inches  across. 

As  at  Peter  Tavy  some  fine  trees  grow  in  the  churchyard 
spreading  their  boughs  over  the  tombstone  that  tell  us  of  those 
who  once  dwelt  in  this  moorland  parish.  But  the  spot  has 
not  quite  that  primitive  air  belonging  to  the  former,  the 
alterations  connected  with  its  extension  having  robbed  it  of 
some  of  its  older  features. 

Leaving  Mary  Tavy  and  entering  upon  the  Tavistock 
and  Okehampton  road,  we  shall  make  our  way  to  Black 
Down,  at  the  north-eastern  comer  of  which  is  a  spot  known 
as  Fostall  cross.  Whether  a  cross  ever  existed  there  or 
not,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  At  present  a  boimdary 
stone  stands  there,  but  we  might  well  suppose  that  in  former 
times  a  cross  was  reared  near  by,  as  an  ancient  track  known 
as  the  Lich  Path  passed  that  way. 

At  the  distance  of  about  half-a-mile  from  the  verge 
of  the  down  we  shall  leave  the  highway  and  strike 
over  the  common  on  the  left,  in  order  to  visit  Lydford. 
On  reaching  the  higher  part  of  the  down  we  see 
across  the  valley  to  the  westward  the  conical  peak  of 
Brent  Tor,  of  which  we  have  had  many  a  distant  view 
during  our  rambles.  On  its  summit  is  a  little  church 
dedicated,  like  most  ecclesiastical  buildings  on  high  places 
to  St.  Michael,  and  traditions,  as  might  natually  be  expected, 
are  not  wanting  to  account  for  its  erection  here.  It  would 
have  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  tor,  we  are  told,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind,  who,  it  seems 
as  in  the  case  of  the  church  at  Plympton  St.  Mary,*  took  upon 
himself  to  remove  the  stones  which  the  builders  brought  to 
the  chosen  site  to  a  spot  more  to  his  liking.  But  in  this 
instance  he  conveyed  them  to  a  higher  situation  instead  of  to 
a  lower  one,  possibly  in  the  hope  that  the  trouble  of  climbing  up 
a  steep  hill  would  deter  worshippers  from  attending  church 
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very  frequently.  It  is  also  related  that  the  edifice  owes  its 
existence  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  a  merchant,  who 
in  a  dreadful  storm  at  sea,  promised  St.  Michael  that  if  his 
vessel  should  reach  port  in  safety  he  would  erect  a  church, 
and  dedicate  it  to  him,  on  the  first  point  of  land  he  sighted, 
and  this  chanced  to  be  Brent  Tor. 

It  would  seem  that  a  cross  formerly  stood  near  this  hill,  for 
the  Rev.  £.  A.  Bray  speaks  of  a  stone,  which  he  considered  to 
be  the  base  of  one,  that  lay  by  the  roadside  at  Brent  Tor, 
when  he  wrote,  in  1802.  At  an  earlier  date  than  that  a 
Michaelmas  fair  was  wont  to  be  held  there,  he  states,  and  on 
this  stone  it  was  usual  during  its  continuance  to  erect  a  pole 
with  a  glove,  an  old  custom  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.* 
In  Mr.  Bray's  time  the  fair  had  been  removed  to  Tavistock. 
The  stone  has  now  disappeared,  and  I  can  learn  nothing 
whatever  of  it. 

We  leave  Black  Down  close  to  the  Lydford  railway 
station,  whence  a  lane  will  lead  us  to  the  village,  before  reach- 
ing which,  we  pass  the  celebrated  Lydford  Gorge,  spanned  by  a 
single  arch,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
county.  It  is  about  seventy  feet  in  depth,  and  very  narrow, 
the  sides  being  of  solid  rock,  and  through  this  dark  channel 
rushes  the  river  Lyd,  as  it  leaves  the  wild  moor  country  for 
the  wooded  valleys  of  the  lowlands. 

Lydford,  though  now  but  a  small  village,  was  in  ancient 
times  a  borough  of  importance,  and  derives  a  peculiar  interest 
from  its  long  connection  with  Dartmoor.  In  its  castle,  the 
ruined  keep  of  which  is  still  standing,  all  such  as  offended 
against  the  forest  laws,  and  the  laws  of  the  Stannaries  enacted 
at  the  Tinners'  Parliament  held  in  the  centre  of  the  moor, 
were  imprisoned,  and  judging  from  the  accounts  we  possess, 
were  very  rigorously  treated. 

There  is  a  stone  five  feet  high,  now  being  used  as  a  gate- 
post, quite  close  to  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard,  and  this 
has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  the  shaft  of  a  cross.  I  am, 
however,  unable  to  agree  with  this  opinion.  The  stone  shows 
no  sign  of  having  been  worked  except  on  one  of  its  faces,  and 
I  should  be  inclined  to  consider  that  it  had  originally  formed 
a  sill  in  some  building.     Close  to  it  is  an  old  stone  bearing 
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the  initials  of  Tavistock  and  Okehampton,  and  showing  the 
former  town  to  be  distant  eight  miles  and  the  latter  nine. 

Near  at  hand  is  the  Castle  Inn,  immediately  without  the 
door  of  which,  and  forming  part  of  the  rough  pavem^t,  is  a 
stone  of  a  circular  shape,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre.  This 
gives  it  something  of  the  appearance  of  the  socket  stone  of  a 
cross,  but  for  many  years  it  supported  an  object  of  a  very 
different  character — the  sign-post  of  the  inn.  The  stone  is 
said  to  have  been  made  for  that  purpose,  but  that  it  was 
originally  a  millstone  seems  not  to  be  unlikely. 

In  the  churchyard  is  a  massive  granite  cross,  erected  over 
the  grave  of  the  wife  of  Arthur  Lock  Radford,  and  near  it  is 
another  memorial  of  the  dead,  of  a  kind  seldom,  or  never, 
seen.  It  is  however  strikingly  appropriate  as  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  one  who  loved  the  moor.  It  is  simply  a  large 
granite  boulder  with  an  inscription  which  tells  us  that  he  who 
rests  beneath  it  is  Daniel  Radford. 

An  alternative  route  from  Mary  Tavy  to  Lydford  is 
offered  by  the  main  road  across  Black  Down,  which  may  be 
followed  to  the  Lyd  at  Skits  Bridge,  just  beyond  which  a  lane 
leads  to  the  village.  By  taking  this  route  the  visitor  will  pass 
a  stone  by  the  wayside  which  is  worth  a  brief  notice.  It 
will  be  seen  on  the  left  of  the  road  not  long  before  the  bridge 
is  reached,  and  marks  the  seventh  mile  from  Tavistock. 
Whether  this  was  its  original  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  is  a  wide  slab  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  the  sides  have 
been  cut  away  at  the  top  and  the  bottom,  leaving  the  middle 
portion  projecting  in  the  manner  of  the  arms  of  a  cross.  The 
form  is  so  unusual,  the  arms  projecting  only  about  two  inches, 
and  being  over  two  feet  in  depth,  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  to  be  an  ancient  cross,  but  rather  incline  to  think 
that  it  was  fashioned  as  we  now  see  it  at  the  time  it  was  set 
up  to  serve  its  present  purpose.  It  is,  however,  equally  true 
that  its  form  is  an  unusal  one  for  a  milestone,  and  also  that 
it  stands  in  the  very  situation  we  should  expect  to  find  a  cross. 
It  is  placed  where  an  old  track  called  the  King  Way,  near  the 
line  of  which  the  present  highway  here  runs,  diverges 
from  the  latter  to  cross  the  Lyd  at  a  lower  point  than  the 
modern  bridge.  The  inscription  on  its  face  occupies  several 
lines,  and  conveys  the  following  information  to  the  traveller : 
From  Tavistock  7  mileSf  Okehampton  8,  Truro  57. 
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Passing  through  Lydford  village,  we  shall  regain  the  high- 
way close  to  the  Dartmoor  Inn,  a  hostelry  well  known  to  the 
angler  and  the  visitor  to  this  part  of  the  moorland  country.  We 
shall  not,  however,  immediately  take  the  road  for  our  guide,  as 
it  will  first  be  necessary  for  us  to  visit  Bra  Tor,  a  striking 
rock-pile  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Lyd.  Turning  into  the 
lane  near  the  inn  a  few  steps  will  bring  us  to  the  moor-gate, 
and  we  shall  make  our  way  over  High  Down  towards  the 
river.  As  we  proceed  the  object  which  has  called  us  from  the 
road  is  in  full  view — a  cross  standing  on  the  very  summit  of 
the  tor. 

This,  which  cannot  be  numbered  among  Dartmoor's 
ancient  crosses,  was  erected  in  1887  by  the  late  Mr.  Widgery, 
the  well-known  artist,  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  year  of  Her 
late  Majesty's  reign.  It  is  a  plain  Latin  cross,  the  form  most 
in  harmony  with  the  wild  surroundings.  This,  and  its  posi- 
tion, which  is  singularly  striking,  would  suffice  to  show  that 
the  hand  which  set  it  up  was  guided  by  the  eye  of  one  who 
knew  how  to  happily  blend  the  work  of  art  with  that  of 
nature. 

But  while  we  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  the  distant 
effect  we  shall  find  the  cross  on  a  near  approach  to  be  rather 
disappointing.  It  is  totally  unlike  any  other  on  Dartmoor. 
In  place  of  the  fine  shaft  and  head  and  arms  of  hewn  granite, 
this  cross  is  built  of  small  roughly  cut  blocks.  No  less  than 
eight  courses  form  the  shaft ;  four  stones  compose  the  arms, 
and  on  these  are  placed  two  courses  more  to  represent  the 
head.  It  is  considerably  taller  than  any  of  the  ancient  crosses 
of  the  moor,  being  about  thirteen  feet  in  height,  and  is  built 
on  the  rock,  on  the  very  summit  of  the  tor.  The  cross  faces 
east  and  west,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  base  stone  of  the 
shaft,  which  is  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  is  the  following 
inscription :  W.  Widgery,  Fecit  x  Jubilee  x  V,R,  The  letters 
are  cut  on  the  rough  surface  of  the  stone. 

Returning  to  the  Tavistock  and  Okehampton  highway,  or 
striking  across  the  common  and  regaining  it  further  on, 
we  shortly  pass  a  roadside  inn  called  the  '^  Fox  and  Hounds," 
which  is  at  no  great  distance  from  Bridestowe  station,  and 
shortly  after  shall  reach  the  hamlet  of  Southerleigh.  Half-a- 
mile  or  so  further  on  we  pass  through  Lake,  and  still  following 
the  road,  shall  at  length  arrive  at  the  village  of  Sour  ton. 
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This  little  settlement  lies  immediately  under  the  hill  on 
which  are  the  numerous  crags  known  as  the  Sourton  Tors, 
though  between  it  and  that  eminence  now  runs  the  London 
and  South  Western  Railway.  On  the  green  by  the  roadside, 
and  not  very  far  from  the  church,  is  the  base  of  a  cross.  It 
is  a  roughly  worked  stone,  rectangular  in  shape,  and  measuring 
about  three  feet  across,  with  a  socket  nine  inches  square. 
The  cross  itself  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  seems  to  be 
known  of  it.  There  were  formerly  several  small  granite 
pillars,  exhibiting  some  rather  careful  workmanship,  lying 
near  this  base.  They  formed  the  supports  to  the  large  granite 
slabs  originally  used  as  gravestones,  but  which  have  been 
employed  to  pave  the  churchyard  path.  These  pillars  are 
now  built  into  the  wall  of  the  Jubilee  Church  Room,  opened 
in  1897. 

From  Sourton  the  road  passes  over  Prewley  Moor,  and 
enters  on  the  enclosed  lands  again  near  where  a  cottage 
stands,  formerly  known  as  Jockey  Down's  House.  A  little 
farther  on  we  reach  Sourton  Down,  now  enclosed,  and  here, 
close  to  the  hedge  on  our  right,  shall  perceive  a  remarkably 
fine  cross.  It  is  rather  over  eight  feet  in  height,  but  the  arms 
project  barely  two-and-a-half  inches,  and  this  circumstancct 
together  with  the  fact  of  the  stone  bearing  an  ancient  in- 
scription, has  caused  some  to  think  it  likely  that  this  cross 
was  fashioned  out  of  a  primitive  menhir. 

Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate  in  a  paper  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Plymouth  Institution  (1866-7),  considers  this 
was  probably  the  case,  and  readers  of  John  Herring  may 
possibly  remember  that  the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  has  also 
adopted  this  view.*"  Immediately  under  the  arms  the  shaft  is 
fifteen  inches  wide ;  the  head  is  rather  more  than  this  towards 
the  top,  and  rises  above  the  arms  about  nine  inches. 

The  inscription  is  in  three  lines,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the 
stones  now  at  Tavistock  is  cut  lengthwise.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  make  out  what  it  is,  but  the  second  word  of  the  first  line 

*"Iii  the  midst  of  Sourton  Down  stands  a  very  humble  tavern, 
backed  by  a  few  stunted  trees,  twisted  and  turned  from  the  west ;  and 
by  the  roadside  is  to  be  seen  a  tall  granite  cross,  once  a  burial  monument 
of  a  British  chief,  and  bearing  an  inscription  that  was  cut  into  and 
rendered  illegible  in  mediaeval  times,  when  the  upright  stone  was  con- 
verted into  a  wayside  cros.'*  ^ohfi  Henitig,  chap.  xxxi.  The  '*  humble 
tavern  *'  has  long  been  closed. 
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seems  to  read  incid  ^ .  I  learn  that  the  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould  has  deciphered  this  inscription,  or  part  of  it,  and 
considers  it  to  be  Romano-British.  Other  letters  have 
been  cut  upon  the  stone  in  more  modem  times,  being  the 
initials  of  the  names  of  places,  the  particular  face  upon  which 
they  are  incised  indicating  their  direction.  Towards  the  north 
is  the  letter  H,  Hatherleigh ;  south,  T»  Tavistock;  east,  O, 
Okehampton  ;  and  west,  L>  Launceston. 

Our  road  will  be  the  eastern  one,  as  Okehampton  is  the 
next  place  we  shall  visit.  About  eighty  paces  from  this  cross 
stands  an  old  directing-stone,  the  top  of  which  is  mutilated, 
but  there  remains  sufficient  of  the  inscriptions  it  once  bore  to 
show  us  that  on  one  side  were  the  words  Hatherleigh  Road^ 
and  on  the  other,  OhehampUm  Road.  After  passing  the  railway 
to  Holsworthy  and  North  Cornwall,  a  lane  turns  on  the  right, 
leading  to  the  hamlet  of  Meldon.  There,  near  a  cottage,  is 
an  upright  slab,  which  might  at  first  be  taken  for  an  ancient 
stone.  It  is,  however,  merely  an  ingle-stone,  left  standing 
when  the  cottage  to  which  it  belonged  was  demolished. 

Just  before  reaching  Okehampton  we  shall  pass  the  ruins 
of  the  castle  built  by  the  Norman  follower  of  the  Conqueror, 
Baldwin  de  Brionys.  It  rises  midst  the  trees  with  which  the 
side  of  the  hill  is  covered,  and  below  it  sweeps  the  West 
Ockment,  a  stream  that  unites  with  the  East  Ockment 
immediately  below  the  town. 

There  is  now  no  cross  at  Okehampton,  but  a  reference  to 
one  that  formerly  existed  in  the  town  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Journal  kept  by  Richard  Shebbeare,  mayor  of  the  borough 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  printed  in  Bridges'  Account 
of  the  Barony  and  Town  of  Okehampton.*  The  entry,  the 
date  of  which  is  26th  October,  1696,  is  as  follows : — 

"  This  day  the  Lord*s  Justices'  proclamation  was  prodaymed  at  the 

town-hall,  at  the  Crosse  and  at  the  markett  house wherein 

was  signified  that  the  King  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  French 
King,  and  a  bonfire  made  down  at  Beare  Bridge/* 

Built  into  the  east  wall  of  Okehampton  Church  is  a  stone 
with  an  incised  cross,  and  bearing  an  inscription.  It  was 
discovered  in  the  foundations  of  a  former  church,  and  had 
been  used  as  a  building  stone.     On  one  side  of  the  incised 

^Published  in  parts,  about  the  year  1839.  A  new  edition,  with 
additional  chapters,  was  published  in  1889. 
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cross,  near  the  edge,  and  running  lengthwise,  are  the  words — 
Hie  laced  Rober,  and  on  the  other  side,  similarly  placed^ 
Cub  De  Moie  B.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  letter  B. 
possibly  refers  to  Brightley,  where  was  formerly  a  priory.. 
This  stood  on  the  bank  of  the  Ockment,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  below  the  town,  but  there  are  now  few  remains  of  it. 

About  six  miles  from  Okehampton  is  North  Lew.  The 
parish  cannot  strictly  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  Dartmoor 
country,  but  the  visitor  may  well  extend  his  ramble  to  the 
village,  as  there  will  be  found  one  of  the  finest  among  our 
Devonshire  Crosses.  For  several  hundred  years  the  ancient 
preaching  cross,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  monks 
of  Tavistock  Abbey  was  a  feature  in  North  Lew,  but  it  was^ 
at  length  overthrown  and  broken.  But  the  base  of  the  cross, 
standing  on  three  steps,  remained,  and  this  has  come  down  to 
us,  grey  and  weather-worn,  it  is  true,  but  otherwise  uninjured. 
During  recent  years  the  desirability  of  restoring  this  venerable 
monument  became  recognised,  and  a  movement  was  at  length 
made.  It  was  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
Worthington,  the  wife  of  the  rector,  the  funds  necessary  for 
the  purpose  having  been  collected  by  school  children,  and  the 
unveiling  took  place  on  the  20th  July,  1900.  The  Bishop  of 
Bristol  officiated  at  the  dedication,  and  about  three  hundred 
persons,  grouped  around  the  cross,  listened  to  the  address 
which  he  delivered. 

The  pedestal  is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  on  the  face  of  the 
moulded  steps  some  tracery  is  yet  observable.  The  socket- 
stone  also  exhibits  similar  ornamentation,  the  whole  being  feu- 
more  elaborate  than  any  other  ancient  base,  in,  or  near,  the 
moor  country.  The  socket  itself  is  twelve  inches  square,  and 
in  this  the  new  cross  is  now  fixed.  This  is  of  Dartmoor 
granite,  and  is  over  ten  feet  in  height.  At  the  base  it  is 
square,  but  runs  into  an  elegant  tapering  octagonal  form.  It 
is  crowned  with  an  old  stone  supposed  to  have  been  the  top  of 
the  original  shaft.  The  joints  of  the  stones  composing  the 
pedestal  have  been  cemented,  and  the  whole  made  firm.  The 
restoration  of  this  village  cross,  to  which  more  than  one 
tradition  clings,  and  which  has  been  so  effectively  accom- 
plished, will  be  gratifying  to  all  who  love  these  old  memorials^ 
and  will  lend  an  additional  charm  to  their  visit  when  their 
steps  shall  bring  them  to  North  Lew. 
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From  Okehampton  we  shall  make  our  way  up  the  hill  to^ 
the  park.  This  is  an  enclosed  portion  of  the  moor  and 
formerly  part  of  the  hunting-ground  of  the  old  barons.  In  a 
return  of  the  boundaries  of  '<  the  Chase  of  Okehampton  belong- 
ing to  Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter,"  in  the  24th  of  Henry  VHI., 
A.D.  1532-3,  two  crosses  are  named  as  bond  marks.  The 
chase  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  size,  extending  some 
distance  beyond  Brightley  Bridge  on  the  north.  The  crosses 
mentioned  in  the  record  are  Durdon  Cross  and  Dunsland 
Cross  neither  of  which  were  in  the  district  now  under 
notice. 

Ere  we  reach  the  brow  of  the  hill  we  shall  see  close  to  the 
corner  of  an  enclosure  an  old  cross  set  upon  a  base  composed 
of  stones  and  turf,  by  the  side  of  a  small  pool,  which  is  known 
as  Fitz's  Well. 

It  is  said  that  a  practice  formerly  existed  among  the  young 
persons  of  the  neighbourhood  of  visiting  this  weU  on  the 
morning  of  Easter  Day.  It  probably  had  some  wonderful 
powers  ascribed  to  it,  and  those  who  gathered  round  its 
brink  did  so,  we  may  suppose,  with  the  idea  of  discovering 
their  destiny,  for  which  purpose  we  find  springs  visited  at 
certain  seasons.* 

There  is  another  Fitz's  Well  on  Dartmoor,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Princetown,  which  tradition  affirms  was  erected 
by  Sir  John  Fitz,  in  consequence  of  his  having  on  an  occasion 
of  being  '*  pixy-led  "  on  Dartmoor,  found  that  on  tasting  the 
water  he  was  able  to  discover  his  way  home. 

A  counterpart  of  this  story  exists  in  connection  with  the 
well  in  the  park,  and  was  related  to  me  by  the  late  Miss 
LfUxmore,  of  Okehampton,  a  lady  who  found  great  delight  in 
antiquarian  and  legendary  lore.  According  to  this  a  man  and 
his  wife,  who  were  proceeding  from  Halstock  to  Okehampton, 
by  some  means  lost  their  way.  They  tried  in  vain  to  find  the 
track  leading  to  the  town,  and  at  length  the  female  gave  it  as 
her  opinion  that  it  was  useless  for  them  to  continue  their 
search,  as  it  was  evident  they  were  under  a  spell,  and 
consequently  all    their  efforts  would    be  futile.      She  also 

asserted  that  its  influence  would  continue  until  they  discovered 

_^ —  ■  ^ 

*  In  the  journal  of  Richard  Shebbeare  is  the  following  entry  under 
date  29th  Sep.,  1676  :  "  There  was  not  any  water  to  be  seen  at  Fitze  Well,. 
the  summer  soe  hot  and  dry." 
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water.  After  a  time  they  chanced  to  light  upon  the  well  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  above  Okehampton,  when  true  to  her 
prophecy,  the  spell  was  broken  and  their  way  lay  plainly 
before  them,  with  the  town  they  were  desirous  of  reach- 
ing lying  snugly  in  the  valley  below.  This  experience  must 
have  made  some  impression  on  their  minds,  for  the  man 
vowed  to  set  up  a  cross  by  the  well  which  had  been  the 
means  of  dispelling  the  uncanny  influence  by  which  he  had 
been  controlled.  He  kept  his  vow,  and  caused  the  granite 
cross  that  we  still  see  there,  to  be  erected  in  recognition  of 
his  thankfulness  at  escaping  from  his  perplexities,  and  as  a 
memorial  of  the  magical  effect  of  the  water. 

This  story  is  but  a  variant  of  the  one  related  of  the  well 
on  the  Blackabrook  near  Princetown,  and  the  well  in  Oke- 
hampton  Park  probably  bears  the  same  name  as  the  other,  in 
consequence  of  the  park  together  with  the  manor  of  Meldo 
having  once  belonged  to  the  family  of  Fitz. 

John  Fitz,  the  old  lawyer,  erected  a  small  conduit  over  a 
spring  at  his  seat  of  Fitzford,  at  Tavistock,  and  Mr.  Bray,* 
referring  to  this  playfully  calls  him  a  water- fancier,  and  states 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  the  old  lawyer's  autograph 
(written  John  Fytz)  on  the  counter-part  lease  of  a  field,  which 
gave  him  liberty  to  convey  water  **  in  pipes  of  timber,  lead,  or 
otherwise,'*  to  his  house  at  Fitzford,  and  which  was  dated  the 
loth  of  Elizabeth.  That  sovereign  began  to  reign  in  1558, 
and  as  Mr.  Bray  points  out,  the  date  which  is  graven  on  the 
tablet  over  the  well  on  the  Blackabrook  is  1568. 

In  addition  to  the  date  there  are  also  to  be  seen  the  letters 
I.F.,  and  Mr.  Bray,  in  his  diary  written  in  183 1,  unhesitatingly 
affirms  his  belief  that  John  Fitz  was  the  constructor  of  the 
edifice  over  the  well. 

The  moormen  often  call  the  spring  in  Okehampton  Park^ 
Spicer's  Well,  but  this  is  evidently  only  a  corrupted  form  of 
"  Fice,"  the  name  of  Fitz  being  often  pronounced  in  Devon- 
shire, Fize  or  Fice.  They  relate  that  the  cross  was  set  up  by 
**  a  rich  gentleman,"  but  for  what  purpose  they  are  unable  to 
say.  In  Bridges*  Account  of  the  Barony  and  Town  of  Ohehamptom 
it  is  stated  that  there  existed  a  tradition  which  affirmed  that 
the  cross  was  brought  to  the  well  from  St.  Michaefs  Chapel 

*  Vide  extract  from  his  Journal,  Borden  of  the  Tamar  and  the 
Tavy.  vol.  I,  p.  301. 
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of  Halstock,  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  which  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  park,  but  I  have  never  heard  it 
so  related  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Like  so  many  of  the  Dartmoor  examples,  the  old  cross  at 
Fitz*s  Well  is  broken,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  not  to 
be  found.  The  portion  which  remains  is  very  rudely  cut,  and 
consists  of  the  upper  part  of  the  shaft  and  the  head.  The 
height  of  this  piece  is  just  over  three  feet,  and  the  breadth 
across  the  arms  is  one  foot  eight  inches,  a  small  piece  being 
broken  ofif  one  of  them.  There  is  an  incised  cross  in  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  arms,  eight 
inches  by  six,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  wide.  The 
thickness  of  this  ancient  cross  varies,  but  averages  about  eight 
or  nine  inches ;  its  whole  appearance  is  very  rugged. 

For  a  long  time  the  cross  lay  by  the  side  of  the  pool.  It 
is  now  rescued  from  a  position  so  likely  to  have  brought  about 
its  entire  destruction,  and  placed  in  one  not  only  effective,  but 
in  which  its  preservation  is  ensured. 

From  the  summit  of  the  hill  near  Fitz*s  Well  there  is  a 
remarkably  fine  view,  the  range  of  country  seen  towards  the 
north  being  most  varied  and  extensive.  In  the  valley  at  our 
feet  lies  the  town  which  we  have  just  left,  with  its  church  on 
the  hillside  at  some  little  distance  from  it.  The  remains  of 
the  castle  of  Baldwin  de  Brionys  and  the  Courtenays  with  its 
grey  walls  clasped  by  the  creeping  ivy,  are  seen  amid  the  trees 
to  the  left  of  the  town,  and  though  decayed  and  crumbling,  it 
is  yet  lovely  in  its  loneliness,  the  charm  of  old  age  endowing 
it  with  an  attractiveness  which  fully  compensates  it  for  the 
loss  of  its  former  grandeur. 

As  we  turn  our  faces  moorward  we  shall  be  struck  with 
the  fine  appearance  of  three  tors,  at  no  great  distance  o£f,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  The  furthest  of  these  is  Yes  Tor, 
the  middle  height  is  West  Mil  Tor,  and  the  one  nearest  us, 
the  lowest  of  the  three,  is  Row  Tor ;  the  forest  boundary  lies 
on  the  further  side  of  them.  South-eastward  are  the  Belstone 
tors  which  look  remarkably  fine  from  this  spot,  backed  by  the 
grand  old  hill  of  Cosdon. 

From  Fitz's  Well  a  path  leads  to  Halstock  Farm,  and  this 
we  shall  follow,  and  after  passing  the  homestead  shall  enter  a 
field  known  as  Chapel  Lands,  where  we  may  see  the  low 
mounds  marking  the   site   of  the   ancient   sanctuary  above 
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referred  to.  Crossing  this,  a  path  will  lead  us  through  the 
wood  down  to  the  East  Ockment,  where  is  a  ford  and 
stepping-stones,  by  means  of  which  we  gain  the  opposite 
bank.  Mounting  the  hill,  and  keeping  a  little  to  our  left 
the  while,  we  shall  observe,  on  reaching  the  enclosures,  a 
lane  leading  from  the  common,  and  this  we  shall  enter. 
Soon  the  gate  of  the  old  Belstone  rectory  will  be  seen 
on  the  right,  and  we  shall  pass  through  it  in  order  to 
examine  a  sculptured  stone,  which  we  shall  find  built  into  a 
wall  not  very  far  from  the  house.  It  is  a  little  over  four  feet 
in  height,  and  about  one  foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  but  higher 
up  this  increases  to  over  eighteen  inches.  The  lower  part  of 
the  stone  being  broken,  the  device  is  interfered  with  there, 
but  a  line  can  be  seen  running  up  its  centre,  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  length ;  this  is  crossed  by  another,  which  forms 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  near  its  top,  and  above  this  is  a  circle^ 
within  which  is  a  cross.  All  these  markings  are  incised,  the 
lines  being  about  an  inch  wide. 

I  learnt  several  years  ago  that  this  stone  was  found  at  the 
church,  in  1861,  when  some  steps  leading  to  the  vestry  were 
being  taken  down,  and  also  that  a  cross,  which  was  removed 
from  the  churchyard,  had  been  built  into  the  wall  of  a  stable 
near  by.  But  as  nothing  of  the  sort  can  be  seen,  there  is 
probably  some  mistake  here,  the  report  of  the  finding  of  the 
latter  object  originating,  I  suspect,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
stone  we  have  just  been  examining. 

A  walk  of  about  half  a  mile  will  bring  us  to  the  village, 
which  we  shall  find  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  moor.  There 
is  a  green  round  which  the  houses  cluster,  and  at  one  end  a 
diminutive  pound,  circular  in  shape.  To  the  east,  across  the 
valley  of  the  Taw,  rises  Cosdon,  the  hill  whence  the  perambu- 
lators of  1240  set  out  to  view  the  bounds  of  the  royal  forest. 

From  Belstone  our  ramble  will  take  us  to  the  Okehamp- 
ton  and  Exeter  road  which  we  shall  strike  at  a  liltle  common 
called  Tongue  End.  Near  a  smithy  a  large  granite  post,  now 
in  a  slanting  position,  marks  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of 
Belstone  and  Sampford  Courtenay,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  this,  on  the  left  of  the  road  as  we  proceed  towards 
Sticklepath,  an  inscribed  stone  will  be  seen.*  It  stands  where 
Bude  Lane  diverges  from  the  highway,  and  is  rather  over 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  sixteen  inches  wide  at  the 
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bottom,  and  five  or  six  inches  thick.  The  markings  are  on 
three  of  its  sides,  the  western  one  being  plain.  These  consist 
of  a  circle  above  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  and  other  imperfect 
figures,  on  the  northern  side ;  lines  having  some  faint  resem- 
blence  to  a  human  form,  on  the  eastern,  and  on  the  southern 
other  lines  and  semi-circles.  Mr.  Spence  Bate  has  figured 
this  stone  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  and 
has  given  a  very  good  representation  of  the  markings.'*' 

Half  a  mile  or  so  further  on  the  highway  runs  for  a  short 
distance  along  the  verge  of  the  moor,  and  here,  close  to  the 
road  that  conies  down  from  Belstone,  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  village  of  Sticklepath,  is  another  inscribed  stone.  This  is 
a  larger  one  than  that  we  have  just  examined,  being  about  five 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  about  a  foot  square,  though  the 
sides  are  not  quite  of  equal  size.  It  bears  markings  of  a  similar 
character,  and  has  in  addition  a  Latin  cross  cut  in  relief  upon 
it.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  rude  tracery  represents,  but 
there  is  a  figure  which  may  be  likened  to  the  outline  of  the 
globes  of  a  huge  hour  glass.  There  are  two  St.  Andrew's 
crosses,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  figure  on  both  stones 
would  seem  to  point  to  their  connection  with  that  saint.  The 
parish  church  of  South  Tawton,  not  a  mile  distant  from  this 
Sticklepath  stone,  is  dedicated  to  him. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod  noticed  this  stone  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  members  of  the  Devonshire  Association,  in  1874;! 
and  he  says  that  it  once  fell  down  when  a  road  was  cut  near 
it.  It  has  also  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,t  and 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes.  § 

The  stone  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  glen,  down  which 
courses  the  river  Taw, 

**  The  long  brook  falling  thro'  the  clov'n  ravine," 
and  close  beside  it  is  a  well,  over  which  is  inscribed — 

Lady  Well.    Drink  and  Be  Thankful. 

Sticklepath  is  a  pretty  little  village,  and  forms  a  good  place 
whence  to  commence  the  ascent  of  Cosdon.  The  Dartmoor 
explorer  will  iklso  find  that  from  it  he  can,  by  making  his  way 
up  the  valley  t>f  the  Taw,  easily  gain  the  recesses  of  the  moor. 

*  Trans.  Plymouth  Institution,  Vol.  VI. 
fPrinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the   Transactions.     The  paper  is 
entitled  Wayside  Orfisscs  in  the  District  Bordering  the  East  of  Dartmoor. 
I  Trans.  Plymouth  Institution,  Vol.  VI.    §  Gentleman's  Mag.y  Sept.,  1862. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
At  the  Foot  of  Cosdoa* 

Zeal  Head  Cross — Cross  at  South  Zeal — Story  of  John  Stanbury — Moon's 
Cross—South  Tawton — Oxenham  Cross — ^Tradition  of  the  White 
Bird — Cross  at  Ringhole  Copse — Cross  at  Addiscott — Firestone  Ley— 
Cross  at  West  Week — An  Ancient  Border  Farmhouse. 


The  parish  of  South  Tawton  includes  within  its  area  the 
huge  hill  of  Cosdon,  the  cultivated  portion  of  it  lying  at 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  height,  and  stretching  towards  the 
north-east.  Here  we  shall  find  no  less  than  six  of  the 
interesting  objects  the  examination  of  which  is  the  purpose  of 
our  extended  ramble  through  the  moorland  region,  and  shall 
discover  some  of  them  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  striking. 

Leaving  Sticklepath  we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Taw, 
and  ascending  the  hill  on  the  left,  shall  very  soon  reach  a 
point  where  a  road  to  the  village  of  South  Tawton  branches 
off.  Here  a  cross,  known  as  Townsend,  or  Zeal  Head  Cross, 
formerly  stood,  but  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any  remains  of  it 
now.  It  was  destroyed  many  years  since  by  one  John 
Orchard,  who  was  afterwards  hanged — not  for  this  act  of 
vandalism,  but  for  forgery. 

Proceeding  down  the  steep  hill  before  us  towards  South  Zeal, 
which  is  now  in  view,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  struck,  on  a 
nearer  approach ,  with  its  old-fashioned  appearance.  It  consists 
mainly  of  one  long  street,  running  down  this  hill  and  partly 
up  another.  Many  of  the  houses  are  interesting,  and  the 
curious  observer  will  find  not  a.  little  to  attract  him.  But 
what  demands  our  special  attention  now  is  the  beautiful 
cross  that  the  village  possesses,  and  which  occupying,  as  it 
should  do,  a  prominent  situation,  will  be  the  very  first  object 
on  which  our  eyes  will  rest  as  we  enter  the  place.  The  street 
is  of  some  width,  and  in  its  centre  stands  the  ancient  chapel  of 
St.  Mary.  Extending  from  this,  with  the  road  on  each  side 
of  it,  is  a  small  enclosed  piece  of  ground,  planted  with  shrubs, 
on  which  some  cottages  formerly  stood,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
is  the  cross.     Set  up  on  a  very  lofty  pedestal,  the  top  of  this 
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cross  is  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  It 
rises  about  nine  feet  above  the  base  in  which  it  is  fixed, 
while  the  surface  of  the  latter  is  about  seven  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pedestal,  and  two  or  three  feet  more  from  the 
ground,  as  the  former  stands  on  a  foundation  of  small  stones. 
This  pedestal  is  not  formed  of  large  blocks  as  in  the 
case  of  those  we  have  examined  at  Buckland  and 
Meavy,  and  other  places,  but  the  steps  composing  it, 
which  are  three  in  number,  are  built  of  stones  of  small  size 
-with  worked  granite  slabs  laid  upon  them,  the  edges  of  which 
project.  The  base  of  the  cross  is  a  stone  about  three  feet 
square,  and  twenty  inches  in  height,  its  upper  edge  being 
bevelled.  The  shaft  is  of  an  elegant  tapering  form,  one 
foot  square  at  the  bottom,  but  a  short  distance  from  its  foot 
the  angles  are  chamfered,  and  it  becomes  octagonal.  Just 
below  the  arms  there  is  a  kind  of  wide  fillet  running  round 
it.  The  head  and  arms  are  not  one  with  the  shaft,  but  are 
fixed  upon  it.  The  whole  has  a  very  graceful  appearance,  and 
with  the  little  chapel  of  ancient  days,  forms  a  most  interesting 
picture,  the  surroundings  harmonizing  with  it  in  a  truly 
pleasing  manner. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod,  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  previous 
chapter,  and  written  in  1874,  describes  this  cross,  and  states 
that  about  forty  years  before  that  time  it  was  repaired 
by  a  stonemason,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
who  made  a  vow  to  do  so  during  a  storm,  when  sailing 
from  America  to  England,  should  he  be  permitted  to  land  in 
safety.  His  voyage  had  a  happy  termination  and  he  performed 
what  he  had  promised.  There  are,  however,  some  inaccuracies 
here,  the  real  facts  being,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  poetical.  There 
was  no  storm,  and  no  vow  made  on  board  a  vessel.  About 
the  year  1838,  one  John  Stanbury,  who  was  a  native  of 
South  Zeal,  and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  came  home  from 
America  for  a  short  season.  Seeing  that  the  cross  needed 
some  repair,  he  effected  this  himself,  and  as  a  memento  of  his 
visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth  caused  his  initials  and  the  date 
to  be  cut  in  the  base.  The  villagers,  however,  objected  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  work,  and  destroyed  the  inscription,  the 
marks  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  a  small  panel  on  the  stone. 
Taking  umbrage  at  this  he  made  a  vow  that  though  circum- 
stances might  bring  him  to  England  again,  he  would  never 
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more  set  foot  in  South  Zeal.  He  returned  to  Amedcat  and 
twenty-four  years  afterwards  came  a  second  time  to  his  native 
country.  He  did  not  break  his  vow,  for  on  this  occasion 
South  Zeal  knew  him  not,  as  he  remained  during  his  sojourn 
at  Hennock,  near  Bovey  Tracey.  John  Stanbury,  who  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  died  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  These  facts 
were  obtained  for  me  from  a  descendant  of  his,  by  Mr.  S. 
Westaway,  junr.,  of  South  Zeal. 

The  similarity  of  the  story  gathered  by  Mr.  Ormerod  to 
the  tradition  attaching  to  Brent  Tor,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  the  former  was 
suggested  by  the  latter. 

Close  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  a  road  leads  to  South 
Tawton  village,  which  is  half-a-mile  distant.  This  we 
shall  follow,  and  about  midway  between  the  two  places,  or  a 
little  beyond,  shall  reach  a  large  barn,  where  a  road  comes  in 
from  Zeal  Head  Cross.  In  front  of  this  bam  is  an  open 
space,  and  here  on  a  bank  is  the  base  and  part  of  the  shaft 
of  what  must  have  been  at  one  time  a  large  cross.  The  base, 
which  is  ten  inches  in  height,  is  nearly  square,  measuring  , 
three  feet  three  inches  by  three  feet  four,  and  has  the  upper 
corners  roughly  rounded  off.  The  height  of  the  broken  piece 
of  shaft  is  two  feet  and  a  half ;  it  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  is 
four  feet  two  inches  in  girth. 

The  cross  does  not  stand  quite  in  its  original  position. 
This  was  nearer  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  and  being  in 
the  way  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  set  it  back  a  few  yards. 
It  is  known  as  Moon's  Cross,  and  marks  the  spot  where  the 
traveller  journeying  from  beyond  South  Tawton  would  diverge 
accordingly  as  he  desired  to  skirt  the  northern  or  eastern  edge 
of  Dartmoor. 

A  pretty  rural  scene  meets  our  eye  in  the  village  of  South 
Tawton,  with  its  open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  large 
tree,  and  an  ancient  house  with  arched  doorway  near  the 
churchyard  gate.  The  church  itself  is  a  fine  building,  its 
massive  tower  being  particularly  striking,  and  in  the  well- 
kept  graveyard  many  a  stone  will  be  seen  fashioned  from 
the  granite  of  the  moor.  We  take  the  road  to  Oxenham, 
and  passing  a  mill  commence  the  ascent  of  a  hiU.  At  some 
distance  up  the  road  is  crossed  by  another,  leading  from 
South  Zeal  to  North  Tawton  and  Bow.      The  spot  is  known 
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3S  Oxenham  Cross»  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  shaft,  and 
the  mutilated  head  of  the  old  monument  that  formerly  marked 
it  now  remains.  This  is  standing  in  the  hedge,  concealed  by 
bushes,  on  the  left  in  ascending.  The  piece  of  shaft  was 
noticed  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod  in  his  interesting  paper;  it 
is  octagonal  in  shape,  and  about  two  feet  in  height,  and  three 
feet  seven  inches  in  girth.  Mr.  Ormerod  speaks  of  it  as  being 
between  Whiddon  Down  and  Oxenham,  but  this  is  not  quite  cor- 
rect, as  it  stands,  as  now  described,  on  the  South  Tawton  side  of 
Oxenham,  whereas  Whiddon  Down  is  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Some  years  ago  I  discovered  the  upper  part  of  this  cross 
among  some  stones  in  a  hedge  by  the  side  of  a  gateway  near 
by,  though  I  afterwards  learned  that  its  existence  was  not 
unknown  to  two  or  three  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  piece  is 
about  thirteen  inches  high  and  seven  inches  wide ;  the  top 
is  broken  away,  and  only  rises  about  four  inches  above 
the  arms.  It  is  one  foot  across  the  arms,  and  where  these 
intersect  the  shaft  there  is  a  small  incised  Greek  cross  seven 
inches  high,  the  lines  being  an  inch  and  a  half  wide.  The 
shattered  head  is  now  resting  on  the  broken  shaft. 

Not  far  from  this  cross,  and  in  full  view  from  the  field  in 
the  hedge  of  which  it  stands,  are  many  very  high  mounds  of 
soil  thrown  out  from  some  quarries  which  have  been  worked 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  They  are  covered  with  grass  and 
dotted  with  trees,  and  have  quite  a  picturesque  appearance. 

Passing  up  the  lane  the  entrance  to  Oxenham  will  be 
observed  on  the  right  hand.  The  ancient  mansion  no  longer 
«xists;  the  present  building  is  an  erection  of  the  last 
century,  and  is  now  used  as  a  farmhouse.  With  the  family 
of  Oxenham  is  connected  a  very  curious  tradition.  It  is  said 
that  a  white  bird,  or  one  with  a  white  breast,  appears  as  a 
forewarning  of  the  death  of  members  of  the  family ;  that  it  is 
**  bound"  to  appear  when  the  head  of  the  family  is  about  to 
die,  and  may  do  so  just  previous  to  the  death  of  any  other  of 
the  members.  There  is  an  account  of  its  appearance  in  1635, 
which  was  printed  in  a  tract  of  twenty  pages,  in  which  an  allu- 
sion occurs  to  the  bird  also  having  appeared  in  16x8,  and  several 
instances  have  since  been  recorded,  the  latest  being  in  1873.* 

*A  very  exhaustive  paper  on  this  curious  omen,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Cotton, 
may  be  seen  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association, 
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Continuing  the  ascent  of  the  hill  we  shall  soon  pass  a  small 
wood  on  the  left  hand.  This  is  Ringhole  Copse,  and  at  its 
higher  end  a  lane  leading  from  the  one  we  saw  branching  off 
to  North  Tawton  joins  our  road.  At  the  junction,  and  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  copse,  will  be  seen  an  exceedingly  fine  cross. 
It  is  very  nearly  seven  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  arms, 
which  are  about  nine  inches  deep,  measure  nineteen  inches 
across ;  they  spring  off  at  about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  head.  The  shaft  is  over  a  foot  wide  immediately 
under  the  arms,  and  seven  inches  thick ;  between  the  arms  on 
each  face  there  is  incised  a  small  Greek  cross.  An  ash  tree 
spreads  its  branches  over  it,  the  foliage  partially  concealing  its 
venerable  head. 

We  now  retrace  our  steps,  but  ere  reaching  the  entrance 
to  Oxenham  shall  turn  down  a  lane  on  our  left,  which 
will  lead  us  close  by  the  house.  We  mount  a  hill,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  arrive  at  the  hamlet  of  Addiscott,  where  stands  a 
cross  which  we  shall  at  once  perceive  to  be  a  beautiful 
example.  It  is  not  of  great  height,  being  only  four  feet 
eight  inches,  but  it  is  well-proportioned  and  care  is  dis- 
played in  its  fashioning.  The  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which  is 
set  into  a  worked  base,  is  square,  but  only  preserves  this 
form  for  a  distance  of  al>out  three  inches,  where  the  angles 
l)eing  chamfered,  it  becomes  octagonal,  and  the  arms  are  also 
of  this  shape.  In  the  shaft  the  faces  of  the  octagon  vary  in 
width  from  four  to  five  inches;  in  the  arms  they  are  each 
three-and-a-half  inches.  These  latter  spring  off  at  a  distance 
of  three  feet  one  inch  from  the  surface  of  the  socket-stone, 
and  the  head  rises  eight  and  a  half  inches  above  them.  The 
shaft,  which  does  not  taper,  is  three  feet  one  inch  in  girth, 
and  the  arms,  two  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches.  The  socket- 
stone,  or  base,  the  upper  edge  of  which  is  sloped,  is  about 
nine  inches  above  the  ground,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  square. 
This  striking  cross  is  not  quite  in  its  original  position.  Mr. 
George  Cann,  of  Dishcombe,  had  it  placed  where  it  now 
stands,  as  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  it  from  its  former 
site  in  order  that  a  gateway  might  be  made  there.  It  is 
pleasing  to  be  able  to  record  an  instance  of  care  being  taken 
to  preserve  a  memorial  of  olden  days;  had  such  been  more 
frequent,  how  much  brighter  would  be  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  past. 
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From  Addiscott  the  road  ascends  to  Firestone  Ley,  a  little 
common,  over  one  side  of  which  runs  the  Exeter  and 
Okehampton  road.  This  passed  through  South  Zeal,  hut  in 
the  later  days  of  stage  coach  traffic  a  new  road  was  made  in 
order  to  avoid  the  hills,  joining  the  old  one  again  near  the 
bridge  over  the  Taw  at  Sticklepath.  We  shall  pass  across 
Firestone  Ley,  and  when  at  the  point  where  the  new  road 
leaves  the  old  one,  shall  observe  on  our  left  a  narrow  lane. 
We  enter  this,  and  a  short  distance  on  shall  reach  a  gate 
opening  upon  another  lane  on  the  right,  a  true  specimen  of  a 
Dartmoor  border  pathway,  and  encumbered  with  blocks  of 
lichen-stained  granite.  It  will  conduct  us  to  West  Week,  an 
ancient  farmhouse  of  a  very  interesting  character,  where  just 
inside  the  gate,  under  a. tree,  is  part  of  what  formerly  was 
undoubtedly  a  fine  cross.  It  now  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  Tau  cross,  as  the  head  is  broken  completely  off,  but  upon 
examination  the  marks  of  the  fracture  can  be  seen.  It  is 
fixed  upon  a  mound,  roughly  faced  with  stones,  thrown  up 
around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is  two  feet  two  inches  in 
height.  The  lower  part  of  the  shaft  is  missing.  Its  form  is 
octagonal,  and  it  is  a  little  over  thirty-seven  inches  in  girth, 
the  arms  being  an  inch  or  two  less.  The  width  across  the 
arms  is  about  thirty-two  inches. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  descriptions  that  the 
crosses  in  the  parish  of  South  Taw  ton  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  at  Ringhole  Copse,  octagonal  in  shape,  and  that 
two  of  them,  namely  those  at  South  Zeal  and  Addiscott,  are 


of  more  than  ordinary  beauty. 
Opposite  to  the  cross  at 
battled  gateway,  with  a  coat  of  arms  carved  m  granite,  telling 


Opposite  to  the  cross  at  West  Week  is  a  fine  old  em-^^    ^•^ 


l>attled  gateway,  with  a  coat  of  arms  carved  m  granite,  telling  p  ^  C  )u 

us  something  of  the  former  importance  of  this  old  moorland  T^y» 
dwelling. 
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CHAPTER     XIII. 
Thfowldgh  to  Moffetodbampstead* 

Fragments  of  Crosses  at  Throwleigh — An  Ancient  Base —Restoration 
of  the  Cross — Gidleigh — Murchington^-Gidleigh  Park  and  Leigh 
Bridge— Cross  at  Holy  Street— Base  of  Cross  at  Chagford — Oro« 
at  Way  Barton — Surroundings  of  Chagford — Cross  near  Cran- 
brook — Stone  Cross— •Week  Down — Shorter  Cross. 


The  district  extending  from  the  village  of  Throwleigh  to 
Moretonhampstead  will  now  claim  our  attention,  and  we  shall 
therefore  direct  our  steps  from  West  Week  to  the  first- 
named  place  in  order  to  commence  our  investigations 

Our  way  will  lead  us  by  some  grand  old  trees,  and 
down  a  narrow  lane,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  pass 
through  a  gate  by  a  small  farmhouse,  and  enter  upon  the 
Chagford  road.  Turning  southward,  with  the  moor  on  our 
right,  we  shall  proceed  towards  Payne's  Bridge,  noticing 
on  our  way  the  numerous  enclosures  which  have  of  late  years 
been  made  on  the  skirts  of  the  waste.  Crossing  the  bridge, 
which  spans  the  Blackaton  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  Teign, 
we  follow  the  road  over  the  common,  and  shortly  enter  upon 
the  enclosed  lands  once  more.  Thence  through  a  pleasant 
lane  we  make  our  way  to  the  small  border  village. 

Here  we  shall  be  gratified  at  observing  a  recently  erected 
cross,  the  base,  or  socket-stone,  of  which  is  ancient.  It  stands 
on  an  excellent  site  at  the  junction  of  the  South  Tawton, 
Chagford,  and  Gidleigh  roads,  and  forms  a  truly  interesting 
feature  in  the  village.  The  socket-stone,  which  is  nearly 
square,  being  thirty-four  inches  by  thirty-two,  and  thirteen 
inches  high,  is  placed  upon  a  pedestal  of  three  steps.  On  this 
stone,  the  top  corners  of  which  are  roughly  roun({e^  pff,  is  set 
the  cross,  which  is  about  three  feet  high.  The  height  of  the 
three  steps  is  altogether  about  two  feet ;  it  will  thus  be  seen 
that  the  total  height  of  this  memorial  is  six  feet.  The  stages 
of  the  pedestal  are  not  quite  square,  the  shape  being  propor- 
tioned to  that  of  the  ancient  base.  The  bottom  stage  measures 
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eight  feet  nine  inches  by  eight  feet  six,  and  the  upper  one 
about  four  feet  eleven  inches  by  four  feet  seven. 

The  two  upper  steps  bear  inscriptions  on  their  fronts, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  cross  was  erected  by  the  rector 
and  a  parishioner  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
parishioner  is  Mrs.  Wood,  of  St.  John's,  Murchington,  and 
the  rector  the  Rev.  George  Lincoln  Gambier  Lowe,  to  whom 
not  only  the  dwellers  in  this  moorland  parish,  but  all  whose 
tastes  lead  them  to  regard  the  preservation  of  our  antiquities 
as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  will  feel  themselves  indebted. 

Not  many  years  since  the  old  base,  which  had  been 
hollowed  out  to  form  a  shallow  trough  (this  being  now  filled 
with  cement)  was  lying  neglected  near  a  horse-pond.  Mr. 
Ormerod  remembered  when  the  fragments  of  two  crosses, 
fastened  together  by  an  iron  spike,  stood  on  this  base.  One 
consisted  of  a  portion  of  an  octagonal  shaft,  two  feet  seven 
inches  high,  and  the  other  of  an  upper  portion  of  a  cross  of 
another  pattern,  from  which  one  of  the  arms  was  missing,  but 
when  he  saw  it  in  1872  this  piece  had  been  displaced,  and  was 
lying  in  the  pond  close  by. 

In  1892  I  learnt  that  these  pieces,  not  being  securely  fixed, 
were  thrown  off  by  children  when  at  play,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  further  mutilated,  and  with  a  view  to  their 
being  afterwards  properly  set  up  in  their  place,  they  were 
removed  about  1880  by  the  rector.  Nothing  more  was 
done,  however,  and  the  pieces  could  not  afterwards  be  found. 

The  cross  originally  stood,  it  is  believed,  in  the  church- 
yard, and  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition  about  fifty  years  ago. 
Repairs  were  about  that  time  being  carried  out,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  mason  built  some  of  the  fragments  of  the  cross  into 
a  wall. 

Throwleigh  Church  is  close  at  hand,  built,  like  all  the 
border  sanctuaries,  of  the  durable  granite  of  the  moor.  It 
possesses  a  remarkably  fine  priest's  doorway. 

Our  course  will  next  take  us  along  the  Chagford  road  as  (^  Ni  Jfc    \ 
far  as  Wonston.  whence  we  may  diverge  if  we  please,  in  order 
to  visit  Gidleigh,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant.     We  shall  ^v\A  ^V^ 
find  there  a  little  church,  an  old  manor  house,  a  diminutive         f 
pound,    and    the    ruins    of    a    castle,  the    latter,    however, 
not  being  very  extensive.      The  place  wears  a  very  prim- 
itive air,  and  for  the  lover  of  all  that  is  old-fashioned  will 
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certainly  possess  an  attraction.  On  the  adjoining  commons, 
which  are  soon  reached,  are  several  pre-historic  monuments  of 
more  than  ordinary  note. 

From  Wonston  we  shall  cross  some  path-fields  to 
a  little  bridge  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  then  taking 
the  Chagford  road  we  shall  ascend  towards  the  hamlet 
of  Murchington.  A  few  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  St. 
01ave*s,  a  pleasantly  situated  residence,  then  belonging  to  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  A.  Radford,  rector  of  Down  St.  Mary,  was  a  fine 
old  cross.  It  was  not  a  Dartmoor  cross,  having  been  brought 
from  the  parish  of  Bow,  which  is  many  miles  distant.  This 
was  done,  I  have  been  informed,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  a 
former  owner  of  the  property.  About  three  years  ago  Mr. 
Radford  sold  St.  Olave's  to  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Barker,  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  rector  of  Down  St.  Mary,  saying 
that  Mr.  Radford  had  authorized  him  to  remove  the  cross, 
took  it  away,  to  his  own  parish,  and  placed  it  in  the  church- 
yard there,  where  it  now  is.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  a  misunderstanding  somewhere,  as  Mr.  Barker  after- 
wards ascertained  that  no  permission  to  remove  it  had  been 
given.  The  cross  is  five  feet  six  inches  in  height,  and  nearly 
two  feet  across  the  arms.  The  comers,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  the  extremities  of  the  arms  and  the  top  of  the  head, 
are  roughly  bevelled. 

Shortly  before  reaching  Murchington  we  turn  into  the 
Gidleigh  road,  from  which  a  lane  branches  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Entering  this  we  descend  the  hill  by  a 
narrow  pathway  on  the  right  to  Leigh  Steps,  by  which  we 
shall  cross  the  North  Teign.  A  short  distance  up  the  stream 
is  the  entrance  to  Gidleigh  Park— or  Chase,  where  is  a  blend- 
ing of  wildness  and  sylvan  beauty  that  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  beholder.  But  our  course  leads  us  to  Leigh  Bridge, 
immedialely  below  which  is  the  confluence  of  the  North  and 
South  Teign.  The  united  stream  flows  onward  to  Holy  Street, 
where  formerly  stood  the  old  mill  that  has  formed  a  subject  for 
so  many  brushes,  since  the  time  it  was  painted  by  Creswick. 
We  make  our  way  up  the  hill,  noticing  the  Puckie — or  Pixy — 
Stone,  on  our  left,  below  which  is  Blacksmith's  Pool,  and 
very  soon  afterwards  descend  towards  Holy  Street.  At  a 
bend  in  the  lane  we  shall  find  the  upper  portion  of  a  cross 
built  into  the  wall.    It  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the 
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C2£-  arms  measure  twenty -seven  inches  across,  one  projecting 
HKj-j  seven  inches  from  the  shaft,  and  the  other  five.  They  are 
not  quite  of  the  same  depth,  being  eleven  and  twelve  inches 
pg*;.^  respectively.  The  width  of  the  shaft  immediately  under  the 
^ .  arms  is  fourteen  inches.  In  the  centre  is  an  incised  cross,  ten 
^_  inches  high.  For  the  preservation  of  this  old  relic  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Rev,  Arthur  Whipham,  who  placed  it  where 
we  now  see  it.  It  had  previously  been  lying  in  the  yard  at 
Holy  Street,  and  was  brought  there  from  Chagford  by  a 
Mr.  Southmead.  It  used  to  stand  in,  or  near,  the  market- 
place, and  a  base  of  a  cross  now  in  the  court  at  the  rear  of 
Southmead  House,  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  it.  Mr. 
Ormerod,  however,  states  that  another  cross,  which  will  be 
found  at  Way  Barton,  was  the  one  that  surmounted  this  base. 
That  writer,  who  was  for  some  time  resident  at  Chagford,  no 
doubt  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  its  history,  but  I  can- 
not find  any  other  belief  now  existing  than  that  the  base  is 
that  of  this  Holy  Street  Cross.  It  is  a  very  handsome 
example,  and  while  the  cross  is  certainly  of  simple  form,  and 
displays  no  attempt  at  ornamentation,  the  one  at  Way  Barton 
is  of  a  far  ruder  type,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived  that  it 
ever  belonged  to  such  a  carefully  fashioned  socket-stone. 

A  short  walk  from  Holy  Street,  past  the  deserted  woollen 
factory  close  to  the  picturesque  bridge,  will  bring  us  to  Chag- 
ford, now  so  well  known  as  a  tourist  resort.  The  base  of 
the  cross,  as  we  have  stated,  is  at  Southmead  House,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  gentleman  of  that  name,  and  he  it 
was,  I  have  been  told,  who  caused  it  to  be  removed  here. 
Seeing  that  he  also  took  the  cross  to  Holy  Street,  it  would 
certainly  appear  probable  that  the  one  belonged  to  the  other. 
The  stone  has  been  hollowed  out,  and  now  forms  a  pump 
trough,  but  the  ornamentation  of  its  sides  has  not  been 
interfered  with.  This  consists  of  well-cut  mouldings,  and 
gives  it  an  appearance  totally  different  from  the  other  bases 
we  have  examined,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  one  already 
noticed  at  Ashburton."**  It  is  an  octagon,  measuring  forty-four 
inches  across,  each  of  its  sides  being  about  nineteen  inches. 


5 


*It  is  rather  singular  that  these  two  bases,  which  are  of  similar  shape, 
and  exhibit  much  more  skill  in  their  fashioning  than  any  others  found  in 
the  Dartmoor  district,  should  each  have  been  made  into  water  troughs. 
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It  is  sunk  a  little  into  tbe  ground,  and  now  measures  one  foot 
in  height ;  beneath  it  there  is  a  well. 

Way  Barton,  the  residenc9&  of  Mr.  Coniam,  is  distant 
not  quite  a  mile  from  Chagford,  on  the  road  to  Teign- 
combe.  The  old  cross  to  which  we  have  referred  is 
l3ring  at  the  back  of  the  farm  buildings,  and,  when 
I  first  saw  it,  in  1892,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  a  rough  gate-post,  to  which  purpose  it  had,  indeed,  at 
some  time  been  put.  The  position  of  two  or  three  holes 
drilled  in  it  to  receive  the  hinges  showed  that  when  so  used 
the  upper  part  had  been  placed  in  the  ground.  The  head 
had  been  knocked  off,  and  apparently  the  greater  portion  of  the 
arms  also,  these  being  very  short,  and  extremely  rough.  With 
the  aid  of  a  crowbar,  Mr.  Coniam's  man  at  my  request  turned 
the  stone  over,  and  I  then  discovered  an  incised  Latin  cross 
upon  it.  The  lines  of  this  are  very  thin,  and  it  was  not  entire, 
the  top  part  having  been  graven  on  the  head  of  the  cross. 
The  upright  line  was  seventeen  inches,  and  the  one  that 
crossed  it,  eight  inches  long.  Small  lines  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  extremity  of  this  latter,  and  also  at  the  bottom  of  the 
upright  line,  forming  crosslets.  This  old  stone,  which  is  still 
lying  there,  is  five  feet  long,  and  measures  eighteen  inches 
across  the  arms.  The  width  of  the  shaft  immediately  under 
the  arms  is  one  foot,  and  it  is  eight  inches  in  thickness.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  a  wayside  cross,  and  is  certainly  not 
what  we  should  expect  to  find  surmounting  a  base  such  as 
we  have  examined  at  Southmead  House. 

Since  I  first  saw  this  cross  hinges  have  been  put  to  it,  the 
intention  evidently  having  been  to  use  it  again  as  a 
gate-post,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  design  will  not  be 
carried  out. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chagford  there  is  very 
much  to  interest  and  delight.  He  who  seeks  the  beautiful  in 
nature  will  certainly  find  it  here,  and  the  antiquary  may  fully 
occupy  his  time  in  the  examination  of  the  numerous  remains, 
both  pre-historic  and  mediaeval,  that  abound  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles,  including  the  celebrated  dolmen,  or  cromlech, 
near  Drewsteignton.  A  point  in  the  lane  close  by  the 
dolmen,  where  it  is  intersected  by  another,  is  known  as 
Stone  Cross.  There  is  no  cross  now  standing  there,  but 
Mr.  Ormerod  says  that  he  was  informed  by  the  occupier 
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of  Shilston  Farm  that  many  years  ago  he  took  an  old  cross 
to  some  place  near  Sands  Gate  and  made  it  into  a  foot- 
bridge. It  is  not  stated  whence  this  was  removed,  but  as 
Stone  Cross  is  near  at  hand  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was 

taken  from  that  spot.  It  is  also  stated  that  another  called 
Stumpy  Cross  used  to  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  Chagford — I 
have  heard  Drewston  mentioned  as  being  the  spot — but  I  can 
gain  no  positive  information  respecting  it. 

In  the  romantic  gorge  of  Fingle,  where  the  scenery  is 
perhaps  unsurpassed  in  Devonshire,  the  visitor  will  also  find 
some  objects  of  antiquity,  and  among  them  a  stone,  standing 
by  the  wayside,  on  which  is  an  incised  cross.  The  gorge  is 
somewhat  outside  the  range  of  country  over  which  our 
investigations  extend,  but  a  notice  of  the  stone  seems  desira- 
ble nevertheless.  It  will  be  found  beside  the  zig-zag  road 
that  leads  from  Cranbrook  Castle  to  Fingle  Bridge,  on  the 
right  side  in  descending,  and  at  a  point  where  a  path,  of 
which  there  are  several,  diverges  from  the  main  one. 

Mr.  Ormerod  took  a  photograph  of  this  stone  in  1863,  but 
it  would  appear  that  it  was  afterwards  thrown  down,  for, 
writing  in  1874,  he  states  that  he  had  not  during  a  few 
years  previous  to  that  date  been  able  to  find  it.  In  the  same 
year  I  also  visited  the  woods,  and  passed  down  the  road  from 
Cranbrook,  but  could  see  nothing  of  the  stone.  It  has, 
however,  been  for  a  long  time  replaced.  It  is  about  three  feet 
high,  and  not  quite  two  feet  wide.  The  upright  line  of  the 
incised  cross  measures  fourteen  inches,  and  the  line  forming 
the  arms  ten  inches. 

Chagford  was  one  of  the  four  stannary  towns  of  Devon. 
The  others  we  have  already  visited — Plympton,  Tavistock 
and  Ashburton.  In  the  vicinity  remains  of  tin-streaming 
operations  are  extensive. 

The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  was  restored 
in  1865.  Some  few  years  after  this  date  the  rood-loft  stairs 
were  cleared  out,  when  the  upper  portions  of  four  granite 
crosses  were  discovered.  These  were  probably  placed  here 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  as  in  a  series  of  accounts  of  various  wardens  and 
guilds  of  Chagford,  there  are  several  entries  showing  that 
numerous  alterations  were  then  made  in  the  interior  of 
the  church. 
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Leaving  Chagford  we  make  our  way  up  the  hill  by  the 
church    to   Week    Down,   where  an    interesting    old   cross 
will   claim   our   attention.      The  climb  is  a  long  one,    but 
we  shall  be  well  repaid  on  reaching  the  breezy  height,  by 
the  beautiful  view  that  it  commands.     The  cross  comes  in 
sight  some  time  before  we  reach  it,  and  will  be  found  to  be  a 
fine  example.     It  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  road,  but 
not    quite    in   its  original   situation,  having    been   removed 
in   1867,  as  in  consequence  of  the  bank  giving  way,  it  was 
feared  it  would  fall.     Another  reason  there  was  for  its  careful 
preservation ;  its  removal  had  been  contemplated  in  order  to 
use  it  for  a  foot-bridge.     That  it  was  saved  from  such  a  fate, 
and   that  the  parish   of  Chagford  was  not  deprived   of  an 
interesting  object  of  antiquity,  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
It  stood  formerly  on  a  little  higher  ground,  although  it  is  now 
nearly  on  the  summit  of  the  down,  and  can  be  plainly  seen 
against  the  sky,  as  one  approaches  Chagford  by  the  Moreton 
road.     It   was  leaning  out   of  the  perpendicular  before  its 
removal,  and  was  set  up  inclining  at  the  same  angle.     It  is 
six  and  a  half  feet  high,  measured  down  its  centre,  and  the 
shaft  under  the  arms  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  wide.   About 
midway  down  this  increases  to  seventeen  inches,  but  again 
narrows   at   the   bottom.      It  has  very   short  arms  indeed, 
shorter    even    than    those   of   the  Sourton    Cross,   as    they 
project  barely  an  inch  and  a  half.     They  are  of  unequal  size, 
the  southerly  being  ten  inches  deep  and  eleven  thick,  and 
the   northerly  nine   inches  square.     They  measure  scarcely 
eighteen  inches  across,  and  spring  off  at  a  distance  of  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  on  the  side  that  the  inclination  of  the  cross 
causes  to  be  the  higher.     On  each  face,  in  the  centre,  be- 
tween the  arms,  is  an  incised  Maltese  cross.     That  on  the 
eastern  has  its  limbs  parallel  to  the  shaft  and  arms  of  the 
cross  on  which  it  is  graven,  but  the  one  on  the  western  face 
has  not.     Here  the  Maltese  cross  is  upright,  and  a  line  drawn 
through  it  would  fall  at  some  little  distance  from  the  foot  of 
the  old  stone.     This  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  incised 
after  the  cross  had  fallen  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  though 
the  position  of  the  other  does  not  indicate  this,  it  is  probable 
they  were  both  cut  at  the  same  time.    The  western  one  is 
eight  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  an  inch  less  than  this  across, 
and  the  eastern  nine  and  a  half  inches  each  way.  The  modem 
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letters,  i  a,  cut  very  small,  are  on  its  northern  side.  The 
inclination  of  the  stone  is  towards  the  south  ;  it  faces  almost 
due  east  and  west.  It  wears  a  very  venerable  look,  the  head 
being  partly  covered  with  short,  grey  moss,  and  forms  a 
pleasing  object,  standing  alone  upon  this  lofty  spot. 

Ere  we  leave  the  down  we  shall  not  fail  to  observe  the 
wondrous  prospect  commanded  from  it.  To  the  north-west 
rises  Cosdon,  and  if  we  look  near  its  foot  we  shall  descry  the 
roofs  of  West  Week,  and  be  able  to  trace  the  greater  part  of 
the  route  we  have  pursued  from  that  place  to  Chagford. 
Lying,  as  it  were,  at  our  feet  is  Rushford  Bridge,  and  lower 
down  Sandy  Park  and  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  of  Fingle, 
with  Cranbrook  further  toward  the  east.  In  the  opposite 
direction  is  a  wide  view  of  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  moor,  and 
between  Middledon  Hill  and  Nat  Tor  Down,  Kes  Tor  appears, 
and  we  shall  never  see  it  to  greater  advantage. 

"  Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight, 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  towering  height, 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here, 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear.'* 

Just  after  leaving  the  common  we  reach  another  standing 
stone,  also  close  by  the  roadside.  This  is  known  locally  as 
Shorter  Cross,  and  to  it  a  history  attaches.  It  was  removed 
in  1873  to  Middle  Middlecott  Farm,  not  far  distant,  and 
placed  under  a  pump  there,  where  it  remained  buried 
until  1900.  Early  in  that  year,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Major  Yolland,  it  was  disinterred  and  taken  back  to 
its  original  situation.  The  stone  is  six  feet  in  height,  and 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth.  On  one  of  its 
faces  there  is  a  Latin  cross  in  relief,  twenty -one  inches 
high,  and  about  eleven  inches  across  the  arms.  The  foot 
of  this  is  about  three  feet  nine  inches  from  the  ground; 
in  its  centre  a  small  Greek  cross  is  incised.  On  the 
other  face  of  the  pillar  will  be  seen  an  incised  Latin 
cross. 

From  Shorter  Cross  we  descend  to  Middlecott,  where  are 
three  farmhouses,  whence  our  way  leads  by  Thorn.  Shortly 
after  passing  this  farm  we  enter  upon  the  Moretonhampstead 
road,  and  soon  reach  that  border  town. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

Ffom  Moretonlumpstead  to  the  Western  Border 

CofUfiiofis* 

An  Old  Koad — Ciosa  at  Lynscott-^Headless  Cross — Andent  Guiding 
Stones — Beetor  Cross — A  Traditionary  Battle — Bennet's  Cross — 
Heath  Stone — Ncwhouse— Story  of  the  Grey  Wethers — Meripit 
Hill — Maggie  Cross — Jonas  Coaker — Cut  Lane — The  Lich  Path — 
Clapper  Bridges — The  Rundle  Stone — Long  Ash  Hill. 


The  present  highway  across  the  moor  from  Moretonhamp- 
stead  to  Plymouth  and  Tavistock  is  formed  on  the  line  of  an 
ancient  track.  The  wayside  cross,  old  guide  stones,  fords  and 
clapper  bridges,  enable  us  to  trace  it,  besides  which  we  have 
seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century  mention  of  it,  as 
will  presently  be  shown.  We  shall  first  briefly  notice  such 
objects  in  and  around  Moreton  as  now  concern  us,  and  then 
set  out  on  our  journey  over  this  old  highway,  in  order  that  we 
may  examine  others  which  will  prove  not  less  interesting. 

The  number  of  crosses  in  the  Dartmoor  district  already 
known,  has  lately  been  increased  by  the  discovery  of  two  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Moreton,  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Stephens  of  that 
town.  One  was  found  by  him  at  Lynscott,  where  it  served  as 
a  gate-post,  and  the  other  at  Elsford,  in  Bovey  Tracey  Parish. 
The  latter  is  in  the  hedge  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Pepperdon  to  Hennock,  and  close  to  the  £airm  named,  which 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Lustleigh.  It  is  thirty-three 
inches  high,  but  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  shaft  is 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  it  also  measures  the  same 
across  the  arms.  Dr.  Stephens  has  been  instrumental  in 
getting  the  hedge  pruned,  and  the  cross  is  now  exj^osed  to  view. 
The  cross  at  Lynscott  has  been  sadly  mutilated,  one  of  the  arms 
having  been  knocked  off,  presumably  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose 
to  which  it  has  been  put,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  head  as  well. 
There  are  also  notches  in  one  of  its  faces,  of  the  kind  made  to 
receive  the  ends  of  the  bars  which  formerly  took  the  place  of 
hinged  gates.  Dr.  Stephens,  whose  interest  in  these  memorials 
of  other  days  does  not   stop  at  simply  discovering  them. 
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brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Charles  Cuming,  who 
resides  at  Lynscott,  and  he  removed  the  cross  to  a  suitable 
spot.  That  its  original  site  was  not  far  distant  is  evidenced  by 
the  name  of  the  field  Cross  Park  at  the  entrance  to  which  it 
stood. 

The  cross  is  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  about 
eighteen  inches  across  the  arms ;  on  one  face,  between  these, 
is  an  incised  cross,  the  lines  being  seven  and  eleven  inches 
long. 

As  there  is  an  old  track  very  near  by,  which  leads  to 
Buttern  Down  and  Fingle  Bridge,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
original  purpose  of  the  cross  was  to  mark  its  direction. 
Lynscott  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Moreton. 

There  is  another  stone  situated  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  Moreton,  but  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  known  as 
the  Headless  Cross,  and  stands  on  Mardon  Down,  not  far 
from  the  road  to  Clifford  Bridge.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Maximajor  Stone,  and  in  spite  of  its  first-mentioned  name, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  a  cross.  The  stone  which 
is  of  rude  appearance,  is  six  feet  in  height,  about  four  feet  in 
girth  at  the  base,  and  about  three  feet  at  the  top. 

Moretonhampstead  is  locally  said  to  be  *' twelve  miles 
from  everywhere,*'  being  about  that  distance  from  Exeter, 
Newton  Abbot,  Princetown  and  Okehampton.  It  is  situated 
amid  scenery  of  the  most  attractive  kind,  and  as  it  can 
be  reached  by  rail  forms  an  easily  accessible  centre  for 
the  visitor.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  is  an 
ancient  structure,  and  is  remarkably  well  placed.  At  its 
eastern  end  is  a  field  called  the  Sentry,  a  corruption  of 
Sanctuary,  whence  the  ground  slopes  very  rapidly,  so  that 
from  the  further  side  of  the  depression  the  building  is 
seen  standing  on  a  bold  hill,  while  when  approached  from 
the  west  it  will  be  found  to  he  on  the  same  level  as  the 
town.  The  tower  is  plain,  with  that  sturdy  look  so  charac- 
teristic of  those  of  the  moorland  district.  In  the  churchyard 
are  a  number  of  very  old  tombstones,  fashioned  from  the 
granite  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 

We  shall  find  the  old  Moretonhampstead  cross  just  without 
the  south  gate  of  the  churchyard,  beneath  an  ancient  elm.  This 
tree,  so  long  the  glory  of  Moreton,  has  had  its  branches 
curiously  trained,  so  that  the  upper  portion  once  assumed  a 
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cupHke  form,  and  in  this  a  platform  was  sometimes  laid  and 
dancing  took  place  on  it. '  The  following  extracts  from  a 
journal  kept  by  the  great-grandfather  of  a  lady  long  resident 
in  the  town,  are  interesting  as  giving  us  some  actual  dates 
upon  which  festivities  took  place  on  the  tree. 

JUNE  ^th,  1800. 

His  Majesty's  birthday.  Every  mark  of  loyalty  was  shewn.  In 
the  afternoon  a  concert  of  instrumental  music  was  held  on  the 
Cross  Tree. 

AUGUST  28ife,   1801. 

The  Cross  Tree  floored  and  seated  round,  with  a  platform,  railed 

on  each  side,  from  the  top  of  an  adjoining  garden  wall  to  the  t'  ee, 

and  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  gardt-n  for  the  company  to  ascend.    After 

passing  the  platform  they  enter  under  a  grand  arch  formed  of  boughs. 

There  is  sufficient  room  for  thirty  persons  to  sit  around,  and  six 

couples  to  dance,  t)esides  the  orchestra.    From  the  novelty  of  this 

rural  apartment  it  is  expected  much  company  will  resort  there  during 

the  summer. 

AUGUST  19//1,  1807. 

This  night  the  French  officers*  assembled  on  the  Cross  Tree,  with 

their  band  of  music.    They  performed  several  airs  with  great  taste. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  date  upon  which  the 
last  dance  took  place  among  the  lx>ughs  of  this  old  elm,  but  I 
understand  they  were  not  infrequent,  and  were  many  of  them 
attended  by  the  guests  of  a  former  house  of  entertainment 
called  the  London  Inn,  and  which  was  near  by. 

Unfortunately  the  Cross  Tree  was  greatly  injured,  in  fact 
partly  destroyed,  by  a  storm  that  took  place  on  the  13th 
October,  1891,  when  the  force  of  the  wind  was  so  great  that 
the  ancient  elm  could  not  withstand  it,  and  about  a  quarter 
past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  most  of  the  upper  part  was 
blown  down,  carrying  with  it  a  large  piece  of  the  trunk, 
which  was  found  to  be  quite  hollow.  This  latter  the  late  Mr, 
William  Phillips  Harvey  had  replaced  and  securely  fiaistened, 
and  to  his  fostering  care  do  we  owe  it  that  this  historic  tree 
still  throws  a  grateful  shade  over  the  venerable  cross  below. 

The  shaft  of  the  Moreton  cross  is  missing,  and  the  head  and 
arms  are  now  fixed  close  to  the  foot  of  the  old  elm,  which  grows 
from  the  centre  of  a  large  octagonal  base,  the  sides  of  which 
measure  thirty-eight,  and  some  forty-eight  inches.  This  is 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  though  owing  to  the  ground 

*These  were  prisoners  of  war  residing  at  Moretonhampstead  on  parole. 
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around  it  being  a  little  uneven,  it  is  in  places  not  quite  so 
much.  There  is  a  plinth,  the  sloping  top  of  which  is 
exactly  one  foot  from  a  cornice  formed  by  projecting  slabs, 
and  is  six  inches  high.  From  the  outer  edge  of  these 
slabs  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  the  distances  varies  from  about 
twenty-six  to  thirty-four  inches.  This  is  now  covered  with 
earth  and  planted,  but  we  cannot  congratulate  those  respon- 
sible for  the  innovation  upon  the  effect  of  their  work,  which 
violates  every  principle  of  good  taste,  and  sadly  mars  the 
appearance  of  the  old  tree  and  the  venerable  stone  beneath  it. 

The  cross  or  what  remains  of  it,  rises  twenty-one  inches 
above  this  base,  and  is  fixed  in  position  with  cement.  This  was 
done  by  Mr.  Harvey,  who  informed  me  that  there  were  only 
about  two  inches  of  the  stone  sunk  in  the  hole  formed  to 
receive  it.  It  is  octagonal  in  shape,  but  the  angles  are  much 
weathered ;  the  head  is  forty-six  inches  in  girth,  and  the  arms 
forty- two,  these  measuring  twenty-seven  inches  across,  and 
projecting  six  inches  from  the  shaft.  There  is  an  oval-shaped 
cavity  six  inches  by  five,  and  three  in  depth,  on  the  head  of 
this  cross,  and  also  two  little  channels,  each  about  an  inch  in 
width  ;  around  the  top  of  the  head  are  two  mouldings.  In  the 
centre  of  one  of  its  faces  (that  turned  from  the  tree)  is  a  Greek 
Tau  cross,  incised  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  the 
upright  limb  being  a  foot  high  and  three  inches  wide,  and  the 
arms  ten  mches  across,  and  four  and  a  half  inches  wide.  On 
the  other  face  is  a  hollow  of  precisely  the  same  size  as  the  arms 
of  the  Greek  Tau,  but  in  a  similar  position  to  the  upright  limb 
of  it. 

Very  near  to  the  Cross  Tree  is  the  old  poor-house,  a 
building  of  some  interest,  having  an  arcade  with  ten  small 
arches,  five  on  each  side  of  the  entrance. 

George  Bidder,  the  eminent  engineer,  was  born  at  More- 
tonhampstead.  He  was  placed  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh when  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  having  developed 
surprising  powers  of  mental  calculation.  He  was  the  engineer 
of  several  important  railways  and  other  great  public  works. 
His  death  took  place  in  1878. 

The  highway  from  Moretonhampstead  to  the  western 
border  commons  being  formed,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
on  the  line  of  the  ancient  track  we  wish  to  follow,  we  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  a  good  road  across  the  forest. 
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At  the  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile,  at  a  cross-road,  we 
shall  notice  an  old  guiding-stone  on  the  left,  with  the  letters 
M  N  C  T  incised,  one  on  each  of  its  four  faces.  These 
stand  for  Moretonhampstead,  Newton,  Chagford,  and 
Tavistock,  and  are  so  placed  as  to  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  each.  Three  miles  from  Moreton  our  road  is 
again  crossed  by  another,  at  a  spot  known  as  Watching 
Place,  and  also  as  Beetor  Cross,  and  here,  too,  we  find  a 
similarly  inscribed  stone,  excepting  that  the  direction  of 
Newton  is  not  indicated.  Formerly  the  traveller  over  this 
road  also  saw  the  spot  marked  by  a  stone  cross,  but  for  the 
half  century  preceding  1900,  and  perhaps  for  a  longer  time,  it 
was  missing  ^om  its  place,  its  name  alone  remaining  there. 

In  1848  the  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe  stated  that  Beetor  Cross 
was  then  standing  in  a  field  adjoining  the  spot  that  bears  its 
name.  In  1857  ^^'  Ormerod  made  a  drawing  of  it,  when  it 
was  acting  as  a  gate-post  on  Hele  Moors.  This  is  probably 
the  same  spot  on  which  it  stood  in  Mr.  Rowe*s  time,  as  Hele 
Moors,  which  are  now,  and  were  then,  enclosed,  are  close  by, 
and  may  very  well  be  described  as  fields.  Mr.  Ormerod 
informs  us  in  his  paper,  written  in  1874,  that  three  years 
before  '*  it  was  removed  from  that  spot  to  act  in  the  same 
capacity  at  a  gateway  leading  out  of  Hele  Plantation  to  Hele 
House."  I  think  he  is  hardly  correct  here,  as  I  made  enquiry 
some  years  ago  from  those  likely  to  know,  and  I  could  not 
find  that  the  cross  ever  formed  a  gate-post  at  Hele  Plantation. 
In  1892  I  saw  it  when  it  acted  as  a  gate-post  in  a  field  to  the 
south  of  the  road,  and  there  it  remained  until  the  last  year  of 
the  nineteenth  century 

Early  in  that  year  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Thornton,  rector  of 
North  Bovey,  brought  the  subject  of  its  restoration  to  the 
notice  of  the  members  of  the  Teign  Naturalists*  Field  Club, 
and  a  sum  of  money  to  defiray  the  cost  of  the  desirable  work 
was  voted.  It  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thornton,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Hele,  and  in  the 
month  of  August  was  completed.  A  party  of  forty-five 
members  of  the  club  drove  to  the  spot  to  inspect  the  cross  and 
afterwards  visited  the  rectory  where  the  pleasing  ceremony  of 
its  inauguration  was  concluded 

That  this  old  cross,  now  happily  nearer  the  site  on 
which  it  probably  stood  for  centuries,  was  erected  to  nuu'k  the 
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ancient  track  across  the  moor,  seems  to  be  likely,  though  it  is 
possible  it  may  also  have  commemorated  some  event.  Tradi- 
tion assigns  its  erection  solely  to  the  latter,  and  relates  that  it 
was  set  up  to  mark  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the  invad- 
ing Saxon  and  the  Christian  British  of  the  moor.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  intentions  of  those  who  reared  it  in 
the  dim  past,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  one,  at  least,  is 
fulfilled  ;  that  the  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  here  meets  the 
eye  of  the  wayfarer. 

There  is  also  another  tradition  connected  with  this  spot. 
It  is  related  that  here  was  erected  the  gibbet  on  which  a 
criminal  was  hung  in  chains,  the  last  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
be  made  an  example  of  by  a  barbarous  law. 

Beetor  cross  is  very  rudely  fashioned,  and  on  Hele  Moors 
stood  but  a  little  over  four  feet  in  height ;  the  breadth  of  the 
shaft  is  about  eleven  inches,  and  its  thickness  an  inch  less. 
Across  the  arms,  one  of  which  has  a  corner  broken  off,  the 
measurement  is  sixteen  inches,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  project  but  little.  The  head  is  not  so  wide  as  the  shaft, 
and  one  of  the  arms  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  other.  On 
its  face  is  an  incised  cross,  which,  however,  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  sun  is  shining  upon  it,  and  the  ends  of  the  lines 
appear  to  have  had  cross  strokes,  forming  crosslets. 

One  mile  beyond  Beetor  Cross  we  enter  upon  the  moor, 
and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  further  on  shall  come  in  sight  of 
another  old  wayside  cross.  It  stands  near  the  road  on  the 
left  as  we  advance,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  leaning  con- 
sideraby  out  of  the  perpendicular,  but  is  yet  in  a  perfect 
condition.  It  is  of  very  rugged  appearance,  no  pains  having 
been  taken  in  forming  the  shaft,  this  seeming  to  be  little  more 
than  the  stone  left  in  its  natural  shape,  the  short,  rudely- 
carved  arms,  and  the  head,  being  the  only  parts  in  which  any 
attempt  at  fashioning  is  displayed. 

It  is  known  as  Bennet's  Cross,  and  though  we  are  ignorant 
y^y  this  name  was  bestowed  upon  it,  we  can,  at  all  e^-ents, 
be  sure  that  it  has  borne  it  for  at  least  two  centuries.  I  find 
the  cross  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  deposition  of  William 
French,  of  Widecombe,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  rector  of 
Lydford  for  tithes,  in  1702,  and  as  it  appears  that  it  was  then 
well-known,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  it  had  been  so  called 
for  some  time  prior  to  that  date. 
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It  is  six  feet  in  height  on  one  side,  and  nearly  eight  inches 
more  than  this  on  the  other,  the  ground  being  there  worn 
away,  and  the  arms  are  one  foot  nine  inches  across.  The 
girth  of  the  shaft  is  much  greater  at  the  bottom  than  at  its 
upper  part ;  above  the  arms  it  slightly  tapers,  as  also  do  the 
arms  themselves.  On  the  west-north-west  face,  that  which 
fronts  the  road,  the  modern  letters  W  B  are  incised;  these 
stand  for  "  Warren  Bounds,"  the  cross  forming  one  of  the 
boundaries  of  Headland  Warren,  and  similar  letters  will  also 
be  noticed  on  several  other  stones  near  by  which  define  its 
limits.  The  cross  is  also  a  boundary  mark  of  the  parishes  of 
North  Bovey  and  Chagford,  and  of  the  land  over  which 
extend  the  rights  belonging  to  Vitifer  Mine.* 

A  few  loose  stones  will  be  observed  near  Bennet's  Cross, 
being  the  marks  of  the  tin-bounds,  which  are  renewed  once  a 
year.  These  stones  are  then  placed,  as  the  country-people 
have  it,  '*  brandis-wise ;  "  that  is,  in  the  form  of  a  brandis,  the 
name  by  which  the  triangular  stands  on  which  kettles  are  set 
on  the  hearth  are  called. 

Whether  Bennet's  Cross  was  originally  erected  to  mark  a 
boundary,  or  the  path  we  are  pursuing,  cannot,  of  course,  be 
determined.  The  probability  is  that  it  was  designed  for 
both  purposes ;  that  a  guide  to  the  track  being  necessary  it 
was  decided  to  set  up  the  cross  in  a  situation  where  it  would 
not  only  act  as  such,  but  define  the  parish  boundaries  at  this 
point  as  well. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bennet's  Cross  the  ancient  road  from 
Chagford  joined  the  one  from  Moreton,  the  former  being 
marked  near  here  by  a  monolith  referred  to  in  the  records  of 
the  forest  as  Heath  Stone.  This  is  also  shown  as  defining  the 
road  on  a  small  map  in  a  book  published  in  1720,  being  an 
improved  edition  by  John  Owen,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  of  a 
former  work  by  Ogilby.     In  it  our  road  across  the  forest  is 


*  Nearly  all  the  Dartmoor  warrens  are  situated  either  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newhouse,  or  in  the  Plym  valley.  Huntingdon,  which  wc 
have  already  noticed,  is  one  of  the  exceptions.  In  speaking  of  the  bridge 
there  (p.  19  ante)  I  inadvertentty  stated  that  the  warren  was  formed  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  This  should  have  been  the  nineteenth.  The 
information  I  obtained  about  thirty  years  ago  from  Mr.  Michelmore,  a 
grandson  of  the  first  encloser,  and  who  then  resided  there.  It  was  taken 
in  from  the  forest  in  1808. 
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-shown,  with  a  branch  to  Plymouth  from  Two  Bridges,  as  at 
the  present  day.  As  the  existing  highway  was  not  made  till 
after  1772,  that  which  is  shown  by  Owen  was,  of  course,  only 
a  rough  track. 

Proceeding  on  oar  way  we  soon  arrive  at  Newhouse,  or  as  it 
is  now  called,  the  Warren  House  Inn,  a  small  wayside  hostelry. 
Before  the  present  house  was  built  the  old  inn  stood  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  but  it  has  been  pulled  down  for  many 
years.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  the  scene  of  the  story, 
related  by  Mrs.  Bray,  of  a  traveller  who  discovered  a  corpse 
in  a  chest  in  the  chamber  to  which  he  had  retired  for  the 
night,  and  whose  terror  was  only  dispelled  in  the  morning, 
when  he  learned  the  meaning  of  so  strange  a  circumstance. 
The  deep  snow  had  prevented  its  removal  for  burial,  so 
the  expedient  had  been  adopted  of  preserving  it  in  salt  in  the 
old  chest.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  on  the  morning  after  his 
adventure  the  traveller  called  at  Prince  Hall  and  related 
what  he  had  seen. 

A  story  which  I  gathered  many  years  ago  on  the  moor 
shows  us  that  the  dwellers  in  this  out-of-the-way  region  are 
by  no  means  averse  to  indulging  in  a  practical  joke.  A 
farmer,  who  was  unacquainted  with  the  neighbourhood,  being 
at  Newhouse  with  several  moormen,  was  induced  by  a  man 
whom  he  happened  to  meet  there  to  agree  to  the  purchase  of 
what  he  imagined  to  be  a  flock  of  sheep.  He  afterwards 
found  that  the  seller,  an  individual  named  Debben,  had  got 
the  best  of  the  bargain.  The  old  ballad  tells  us  how  Robin 
Hood,  disguised  as  a  butcher,  once  decoyed  the  Sheriff  of 
Nottingham  to  the  glades  of  Sherwood  Forest,  under  pretence 
of  selling  him  some  horned  cattle,  but  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  king's  deer ;  in  the  present  instance,  however,  the  sup- 
posed sheep  were  found  to  be  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
granite  stones.  Near  Siddaford  Tor,  in  this  vicinity,  are  two 
circles  known  as  the  Grey  Wethers,  formed  of  upright  stones, 
of  which  several  have,  unfortunately,  been  taken  away.  It 
seems  that  the  victim  of  the  joke,  who  was  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  these  circles,  was  offered  so  many  grey  wethers 
at  such  a  price,  being  told  that  he  might  see  them  if  he 
wished,  for  they  were  '<  up  in  the  new- take,  near  Siddaford 
Tor."  On  the  bargain  being  made  he  was  filled  with  chagrin 
at  discovering  what  it  was  he  had  engaged  to  purchase. 
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Resuming  our  walk  along  the  highway  we  shortly  cross 
Statsford  Bridge,  and  ascend  Meripit  Hill.  In  July,  1831 
Mr.  Bray  observed  a  fallen  cross  here,  lying  near  a  circular 
pit,  close  to  the  road  on  the  left,  as  he  was  going  towards  Post 
Bridge.  It  was  nine  feet  and  three-quarters  in  length,  and  its 
arms  were  very  short ;  but  it  was  of  a  regular  shape,  and 
better  wrought  than  the  crosses  generally  seen  on  the  moor. 

I  find  that  on  the  map  in  Owen's  book  what  certainly 
seems  to  be  the  object  seen  by  Mr.  Bray,  is  shown.  It  is 
there  marked  as  **  a  stone  called  Merry  Pit,"  and  is  placed  on 
the  same  side  of  the  road  as  that  on  which  the  cross  was 
observed. 

From  Jonas  Coaker,  who  was  well  known  as  the  Dartmoor 
Poet,  and  who  died  in  1890  at  the  age  of  89,  I  gathered  some 
particulars  concerning  this  cross,  for  without  doubt  it  was  to 
this  particular  stone  that  he  referred.  He  said  that  he  remem- 
bered a  cross  on  Meripit  Hill,  which  was  afterwards  removed 
to  Post  Bridge,  which  is  about  a  mile  distant,  and  used  as  a 
post  for  the  toll-gate  on  the  latter  being  erected  there.  When 
the  gate  was  abolished,  but,  if  we  remember  rightly,  before 
the  toll-house  was  pulled  down,  the  posts  were  removed.  I 
have,  however,  never  been  able  to  learn  what  became  of  them, 
nor  to  discover  the  remains  of  the  cross. 

This  instance  of  wanton  spoliation — one  among  the  many 
that  have  taken  place  on  the  moor — is  not  only  to  be 
regretted,  but  arouses  one's  indignation.  Stone  is  here  in 
abundance,  but  in  order  that  a  little  labour  might  be  saved,  an 
ancient  relic  has  been  lost  to  us. 

On  arriving  at  the  moorland  settlement  of  Post  Bridge,  we 
shall  notice  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  a  gateway,  with 
a  cottage,  which  was  intended  for  a  lodge  to  Stannon  House, 
which  building,  however,  was  never  finished  in  the  manner, 
contemplated,  but  was  turned  into  a  labourer's  dwelling, 
Here,  close  to  the  lodge  gate,  formerly  stood  a  cross,  but 
no  one  recollects  it  now.  Jonas  Coaker  said  that  it  was 
known  as  Maggie  Cross,  and  that  he  remembered  it,  but 
was  unable  to  say  what  had  become  of  it. 

In  the  entry  in  Mr.  Bray's  Journal*  concerning  the  cross 
on  Meripit  Hill,  mention  is  also  made  of  another  that  he  saw 

*  Tiimar  and  Tav\\  vol.  i,  p.  299 
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on  the  same  day  at  Post  Bridge.  This,  he  says,  was  near  the 
bridge  and  close  to  the  road.  That  it  was  the  cross  which 
Jonas  Coaker  remembered,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Crossing  the  modern  bridge,  and  noticing  just  below  it  the 
old  clapper  bridge,  which  is  named  in  Owen's  book,  and  which 
is  the  finest  example  of  these  structures  now  existing  on  the 
moor,  we  proceed  for  a  few  score  yards  on  the  road,  when  we 
shall  observe  a  turning  on  our  right,  where  a  rough  track, 
called  Drift  Lane,  runs  up  by  the  side  of  the  Dart.  There 
are  traces  of  an  ancient  path  on  the  moor  in  a  line  with  this 
road,  and  it  is  very  probably  a  part  of  it.  The  latter  is  known 
as  Cut  Lane,  and  led  from  the  valley  of  the  Dart  over  the 
northern  shoulder  of  Cut  Hill,  and  the  combe  under  Fur  Tor 
to  the  north-eastern  and  northern  borders  of  the  moor. 

In  1260  Bishop  Bronescombe,  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  of  Balbeny  and  Pushyll  in  the  forest, 
permitted  them  to  pay  certain  of  their  tithes  to  Widecombe, 
where  they  worshipped,  their  parish  church  of  Lydford  being 
at  such  a  distance  from  them.  That  Cut  Lane,  as  it  is  now 
oalled,  was  one  of  the  paths  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  named  when  it  became  necessary  to  visit  their  mother 
ohurch,  there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  marked  in  places  by  stones, 
but  there  is  no  cross  to  be  found  upon  it,  though  I  have  some 
reason  for  thinking  that  one  did  formerly  point  out  its  direction. 

Another  track  in  this  part  of  the  moor  is  the  Lich  Path, 
referred  to  in  Chapter  xi.,  and  said  to  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  dead  to  the  churchyard  at  Lydford 
for  burial.  It  is  plainly  to  be  traced  in  many  places,  but 
throughout  its  course  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  a  solitary 
cross,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  Cut  Lane,  I  have  grounds 
for  believing  that  one,  at  least,  once  existed  upon  it. 

Our  road  to  the  western  precincts  of  the  forest  will  next 
lead  us  to  Two  Bridges,  where  is  now  a  county  bridge  span- 
ning the  West  Dart.  Not  far  above  it,  on  the  Cowsic,  is  a 
clapper,  and  it  is  said  that  one  also  formerly  existed  on  the 
Dart  further  down  the  stream. 

Near  the  western  end  of  the  bridge  the  road  divides,  one 
branch,  as  already  stated,  leading  to  Plymouth,  the  other  to 
Tavistock.  The  old  track  to  the  latter  town  seems  to  have 
kept  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  line  of  the  present  road,  a 
ruined  clapper  on   the   Blackabrook,  close  to   Fice's  Well, 
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to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  indicating  its  direction ► 
But  some  two  hundred  years  ago  the  track  seems  to  have  run 
just  as  the  present  road  does.  On  Owen's  map  one  of  the 
objects  marking  the  route  from  Two  Bridges  to  Tavistock  is 
a  **  Great  stone  call'd  Roundle."  Now  the  Rundle  Stone 
until  a  few  years  ago  stood  by  the  side  of  the  highway,  on  the 
boundary  line  of  the  forest,  which  line  it  was  mentioned  as 
marking  in  1702.  From  this  it  seems  certain  that  tiie  path 
which  crossed  the  Blackabrook  by  the  clapper  at  Fice's  Well 
had  given  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
the  track  on  which  the  modern  road  was  formed. 

The  Rundle  Stone  was  a  pillar,  seven  feet  in  height  and 
four  in  girth.  On  one  of  its  faces,  near  the  top,  the  letter  R 
was  cut  in  relief ;  this  was  seven  inches  high.  For  some  time 
I  saw  it  being  used  as  a  gate-post,  and  it  was  afterwards  to  be 
seen  lying  by  the  wall  close  by.  Now  it  has  disappeared,  and 
I  can  glean  no  tidings  of  it.  It  has  left  its  name  upon  the 
spot  where  it  stood  for  so  long,  and  that  is  all  that  remains  to 
us  of  this  old  way-mark. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  Abbots'  Way  it  was  stated  that  a 
later  path  was  formed  upon  that  old  road  throughout  its 
course  from  Long  Ash  Hill  to  Whitchurch  Down.*  At  this 
part  of  it  we  have  now  again  arrived,  and  shall  find  that  such 
is  proved  by  the  existence  of  several  guide  stones  on  the 
former  hill,  of  a  period  subsequent  to  the  time  of  the 
monks.  These  have  the  letter  A  on  one  side  of  them  and 
T  on  the  other,  denoting  that  they  point  the  way  to  Ash- 
burton  and  to  Tavistock.  This  track  is  in  a  line,  or  nearly  so,, 
with  that  which  we  have  mentioned  as  being  formed  by  the 
menhir  above  Merivale,  the  Windypost,  and  the  cross  on 
Whitchurch  Dowja.t 

The  road  we  have  followed  from  Moreton  is  referred  to  in 
a  document  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  Owen's  edition  of 
Ogilby's  book.  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  in  a  paper  on  Men  and 
Manners  in   Stuart  PlymouthyX   gives   a  number    of  extracts 


*  p.  80,  ante.  The  track  trom  Moreton,  and  from  Ashburton,  joined 
the  ancient  Abbots'  Way  near  the  Rundle  Stone,  if  the  latter  path  ran,  as 
we  have  supposed,  to  the  eastward  of  North  Hisworthy  Tor.  Jobbers' 
Cross  was  also  in  the  vicinity,  and  k  is  not  unlikely  was  the  poimt  where 
the  paths  met.  f  P-  ^Oi  ante. 

X  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  vol.  xv.  p.  475. 
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from  the  Municipal  Records  of  that  borough,  among  which 
occurs  the  following  : — 

1699-1700 

Item  paid  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  putting  vpp  Morre- 
stones  on  Dartmoor  in  the  way  leading  from  Plymouth  towards  Exon 
for  guideing  of  Traveliers  passing  that  way  the  sume  of  £2, 

Having  thus  followed  the  Moreton  road  to  the  western 
purlieus  of  the  forest,  and  noticed  the  objects  on  it  which  have 
called  us  so  far,  we  here  leave  it  at  the  point  where  its  early 
forerunner  probably  joined  the  way  of  the  monks  that  led 
to  Tavistock,  and  retrace  our  steps  towards  the  town  whence 
we  set  out. 

Just  after  passing  Moor  Gate,  where  we  enter  on  the 
enclosed  lands  at  the  fourth  milestone  from  Moreton,  a 
turning  on  the  right,  or  south  side  of  the  road,  will  be 
observed.  Here  a  path  leads  across  two  fields  to  Leeper, 
a  border  farm,  where  the  upper  portion  of  a  fine  cross  was 
recently  found.  As  it  had  been  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
garden  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  its  face,  its  existence 
was,  of  course,  known  to  the  dwellers  at  the  farm,  but  little 
or  no  notice  had  ever  been  taken  of  the  stone  by  them.  It  is 
three  feet  four  inches  high,  and  one  foot  ten  inches  across  the 
arms,  one  of  which  has  been  broken  and  is  very  short.  The 
width  of  the  shaft  is  about  fifteen  inches,  and  the  arms  are 
eleven  inches  deep.  There  is  a  Latin  cross  in  relief  placed  in 
the  centre,  twenty-five  inches  high  and  twelve  and-a-half 
inches  across  the  arms,  the  limbs  being  three  inches  wide. 
Whether  this  cross  originally  marked  the  track  we  have 
pursued  across  the  forest,  or  a  path  between  Beetor  Cross 
and  the  Challacombe  Valley,  or  a  branch  to  Widecombe, 
cannot,  of  course,  be  determined.  It  is  a  fine  example,  and 
judging  from  its  present  proportions  was,  when  complete,  not 
less  than  six  feet  high. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 
Crosses  on  the  Bovey  River* 

Horse  Pit  Cross — An  Old-time  Village — North  Bovey  Cross — Cross  at 
Hele — Tradition  of  a  Chapel  by  the  Stream — Disappearance  of  the 
Manaton  Cross — Its  Socket-stone — Cross  at  South  Harton  Gate — Cross 
Park — The  Bishop's  Stone — Inscribed  Stone  at  Lustleigh — Crosses  at 
Bovey  Traccy — Cross  at  Sanduck. 


In  the  parishes  of  North  Bovey,  Lustleigh  and  Bovey 
Tracey,  which  are  watered  by  a  tributary  of  the  Teign,  from 
which  the  first  and  last  of  those  places  derive  their  names,  are 
several  crosses,  and  these  will  now  claim  our  attention. 

Moretonhampstead  will  again  become  our  starting-place, 
and  we  shall  leave  the  town  by  the  North  Bovey  road- 
About  a  mile  from  it  we  reach  a  point  where  this  road  is 
crossed  by  another,  and  shall  here  find  an  old  stone  cross 
standing  a  few  feet  from  the  hedge.  An  adjoining  field  is 
known  as  Horse  Pit,  and  this  name  has  been  bestowed  upon 
the  venerable  stone.  It  is  barely  three-and-a-half  feet  high, 
and  it  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  the  bottom  part  of  the  shaft 
may  be  missing.  Across  the  arms,  which  are  one  foot  in 
depth,  the  measurement  is  twenty-two  inches ;  the  shaft  is 
nine  inches  thick,  and  a  little  more  than  this  in  width.  On 
one  face — which  looks  S.£.  by  S. — it  has  the  letter  N,  and  on 
the  other  the  letter  O,  standing  respectively  for  Newton  and 
Okehampton.  At  the  end  of  the  arm  pointing  in  the  direction 
of  Moretonhampstead,  is  an  M,  and  in  a  similar  position  on 
the  other,  a  B,  showing  the  traveller  the  way  to  North  Bovey. 
These  letters  are  incised. 

The  village  of  North  Bovey,  which  we  shall  soon  reach 
from  Horse  Pit  Cross,  presents  a  very  charming  picture,  and 
one  that  impresses  the  visitor  as  being  truly  English  in  all  its 
features.  The  houses  are  grouped  around  a  grove  of  noble 
old  oaks,  and  as  we  stand  beneath  their  boughs  and  look 
about  us  we  shall  note  with  pleasure  that  among  the 
usual  accompaniments  of  a  rural  settlement,  the  village  can 
boast  of  its  ancient  cross.  It  is  true  that  for  a  time  this  was 
unkindly,  or  thoughtlessly,  banished  &om  its  proper  place,  and 
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made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  foot-bridge  over  a  rivulet 
that  faHs  into  the  Bovey  Brook  a  short  distance  below  the 
village,  but  this  we  are  willing  to  forgive  at  seeing  it  once 
more  standing  erect,  in,  or  near,  its  original  situation.  To  the 
Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  a  gentleman  whose  writings  prove  him  to 
have  been  possessed  of  true  antiquarian  tastes,  do  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  this  old  memorial  of  other  times.  He  caused 
it  to  be  brought  from  the  rivulet,  and  after  having  the  base, 
or  socket-stone,  which  had  been  cast  on  one  side,  set  firmly  in 
the  ground,  had  the  cross  fixed  upon  it.  This  was  done  not 
long  after  the  passing  of  "An  Act  for  the  Relief  of  His 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects,"  in  April,  1829,  Mr. 
Jones  then  being  the  curate  of  North  Bovey.  Whether  this 
piece  of  legislation  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
decision  to  restore  this  cross,  or  whether  t^ie  time  chosen  was 
merely  accidental,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

The  cross  is  five  feet  two  inches  in  height,  the  shaft  being 
fourteen  inches  in  width  at  the  bottom,  and  nine-and-a-half 
inches  in  thickness ;  immediately  under  the  arms  it  is  an  inch 
wider.  Across  the  arms  the  measurement  is  twenty-five 
inches;  one  of  these  projects  four,  and  the  other  five-and- 
a-half  inches,  and  they  spring  off  at  a  distance  of  three  feet 
eleven  inches  from  the  bottom.  The  head  rises  five-and- 
a-half  inches  above  them.  Four  small  iron  clamps  secure  the 
shaft  in  the  socket,  which  is  much  too  large  for  it,  from  which 
circumstance  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  cross  did  not 
originally  belong  to  the  base.  But  from  what  I  was  once 
able  to  gather  from  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  village,  who 
remembered  very  well  when  the  cross  was  re-erected,  it  does 
not  appear  that  such  a  belief  existed  at  the  time.  Th«  work- 
manship in  each  is  plain,  and  of  precisely  similar  character, 
and  apart  from  the  size  of  the  socket  they  certainly  seem 
intended  for  one  another.  It  is  possible  that  the  socket  may 
have  been  enlarged  in  order  to  permit  of  the  cross  being  set 
nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  stone,  or  the  foot  of  the  shaft  may 
have  been  shaped  like  one  we  shall  presently  notice  at  South 
Harton  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Lustleigh,  and  this  would 
necessitate  a  very  large  socket.  The  base-stone  is  fourteen 
inches  high,  and  very  nearly  three  feet  square  at  the  bottom, 
but  gathered  into  an  octagon  at  the  top.  One  of  its  corners 
is  broken  off. 
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From  North  Bovey  we  shall  proceed  to  Hele,  makiDg  our 
way  thither  by  descending  to  the  higher  bridge  over  the 
Bovey  Brook,  and  following  the  lane  that  leads  by  Yard 
Farm.  As  we  approach  Hele  House,  which  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  North  Bovey,  we  shall  see  the  cross  standing 
high  above  the  road  on  our  right,  and  shall  at  once 
perceive  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  fine  example.  It  is  a 
Maltese  cross,  and  the  arms  and  shaft  are  octagonal.  The 
base  in  which  it  is  set  is  a  stone  ten  inches  high,  rectangular 
at  the  bottom,  and  measuring  thirty-six  by  twenty-nine  inches, 
but  at  the  top  formed  into  an  octagon.  The  cross  is  five  feet 
ten  inches  in  height,  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  being  square^ 
but  assuming  the  octagonal  form  one  foot  from  the  bottom. 
At  this  point  it  is  forty-two  inches  in  girth,  and  this  diminishes 
to  thirty-seven  inches  immediately  under  the  arms ;  close  to 
the  shaft  these  are  one  inch  less  than  this  in  girth.  They 
spring  off  at  the  height  of  four  feet  five  inches  from  the 
bottom,  and  measure  twenty-five  inches  across.  The  head 
rises  seven  inches  above  them. 

A  tradition  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  small  chapel 
once  stood  close  to  the  stream  which  runs  just  below,  and 
that  from  there  the  cross  was  brought. '  Around  it  pilgrims 
were  wont  to  gather  ere  setting  out  across  the  moor  to  visit 
the  abbey  of  Tavistock,  and  to  offer  prayers  in  the  little  shrine. 

Hele  Cross  stands  upon  masonry  raised  to  the  height  of 
several  feet.  Mr.  Ormerod  seeing  that  it  was  in  danger  of 
being  undermined  through  a  hollow  having  been  scooped  out 
close  to  it  by  persons  taking  away  gravel,  called  the  attention 
of  those  interested  in  its  preservation  to  the  matter,  and  in 
1868  it  was  moved  back  a  little  and  fixed  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  secured  by  a  clamp,  by  a  mason  of  North  Bovey^ 
This  was  done,  I  have  been  informed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Devon. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  shall  pass  near  the  village  of  North 
Bovey,  and  so  make  our  way  by  the  lane  and  some  pleasant 
path-fields  to  Manaton.  Here  the  well-kept  green,  bordered 
with  trees,  will  at  once  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor, 
while  he  will  also  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  romantic 
surroundings. 

A  cross  formerly  stood  in  Manaton  churchyard,  but  the 
base  of  it  alone  remaios.     One  day,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
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inhabitants,  it  was  found  to  have  been  removed,  but  where,  or 
by  whom,  they  could  not  at  first  discover.  At  length  it  began 
to  be  rumoured  that  it  had  been  taken  away  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  rector  himself,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
people  had  made  a  practice  when  bringing  their  dead  for 
burial  of  carrying  the  corpse  thrice  round  the  cross  before 
taking  it  into  the  church.  This  custom  did  not  commend 
itself  to  the  rector,  the  Rev.  John  Charles  Carwithen,  whose 
influence  over  his  flock,  one  would  imagine,  could  not  have 
been  very  great,  or  he  would  certainly  have  been  able  to 
dissuade  them  from  the  performance  of  so  meaning- 
less a  ceremony.  It  is  very  certain  he  could  not  have 
possessed  much  reverence  for  antiquities,  or  he  would  have 
hesitated  to  commit  such  an  act  of  vandalism  as  to  rob 
Manaton  of  its  cross.  Mr.  Carwithen,  who  was  instituted 
in  1 84 1,  and  remained  in  the  parish  until  1848,  was  the  eighth 
rector  of  that  name. 

But  the  discovery  of  Iconoclast  is  one  thing :  the  finding 
the  place  where  he  has  hidden  his  broken  images  another. 
Manaton  Cross  has  never  been  seen  since  the  night  the  rector 
removed  it.  Old  William  Derges,  a  former  sexton,  remem- 
bered the  searches  for  the  missing  cross.  It  was  thought  that 
it  might  have  been  buried,  and  all  likely  spots  were  carefully 
probed,  the  result,  however,  being  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment.   The  rector  had  done  his  work  too  well. 

The  base  of  the  cross,  which  is  near  the  south-east  corner 
of  the  chancel,  is  of  granite,  measuring  thirty-two  inches  by 
thirty,  and  having  its  surface  level  with  the  turf.  The  socket 
is  rather  over  fourteen  inches  square,  and  five  inches  deep. 

Crossing  the  green  and  passing  in  front  of  the  rectory  with 
its  old  granite  gateway,  we  proceed  a  short  distance  up  the 
lane,  and  then  strike  over  some  path-fields  on  the  right. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  reach  the  edge  of  a  wood,  clothing 
the  steep  side  of  a  valley,  across  which  rises  a  rock-strewn  hill, 
and  over  this  our  way  lies.  Descending  the  hill,  through  the 
wood  to  Foxworthy,  we  speedily  find  ourselves  in  the  re- 
nowned Lustleigh  Cleave.  Passing  a  pile  of  rocks  that  we 
see  midway  up  the  acclivity  on  the  left,  we  leave  the 
path,  and  after  a  rather  toilsome  climb,  gain  the  summit. 
Not  far  from  a  plantation  is  one  of  the  entrances  to 
South    Harton    Farm,    and   if   we   can    obtain    permission 
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to  pass  that  way  it  will  shorten  the  distance  to  the 
object  we  are  desirous  of  reaching.  Beyond  the  court  a 
private  road  leads  to  the  main  entrance  gate,  and  immediately 
without  this,  and  built  into  the  wall,  on  the  left  as  we  emerge, 
will  be  seen  an  ancient  cross.  It  has  been  split  down  the 
centre  to  form  a  pair  of  gate-posts,  but  the  parts  are  now 
fitted  neatly  together.  There  is  no  attempt  at  any  ornamenta- 
tion, but  it  is  a  good  example  of  a  plain  wayside  cross,  and  to 
Mr.  Wills,  a  former  occupier  of  South  Harton,  who  placed  it 
here  for  preservation,  the  antiquary,  and  indeed  all  who 
delight  to  find  these  relics  of  the  past  by  our  highways  and 
in  our  quiet  lanes,  must  feel  indebted.  Its  total  height  is  six 
feet  three  inches,  and  the  height  to  the  arms  four  feet  ten 
inches.  These  measure  twenty  inches  across,  and  project 
about  three  inches  from  the  shaft.  The  thickness  of  the  latter 
is  thirteen  inches,  except  at  its  foot,  where  it  is  greater ;  it  is 
also  rather  wider  there  than  immediately  under  the  arms.  It 
is  possible  that  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  the  cross  at 
North  Bovey  was  fashioned  in  a  similar  manner,  and  if  so  the 
size  of  the  socket  is  explained. 

We  turn  up  the  lane  on  the  left  hand,  but  soon  bending 
round  to  the  right  shall  proceed  to  Higher  Coombe  farm- 
house. Passing  this  and  arriving  at  the  gate  opening  on  the 
parish  road,  we  shall  observe  another  gate  immediately 
opposite.  Through  this  a  field  called  Cross  Park  is  entered, 
and  near  its  centre  we  shall  perceive  a  cross  fixed  upon  a 
granite  rock.  This  formerly  stood  in  the  bank  near  by  and 
was  placed  in  its  present  situation  in  i860,  by  Mr.  Amery, 
who  then  occupied  the  farm.  On  approaching  it  we  shall  find 
it  to  consist  of  the  upper  portion  only,  a  great  part  of  the  shaft 
being  missing.  It  is  twenty-eight  inches  high;  its  width 
eleven  inches,  and  its  thickness  nine.  The  arms,  one  of 
which  has  a  small  piece  broken  off  from  it,  are  twenty-three 
inches  across,  and  above  them  the  head  rises  nine  inches. 
The  cross  is  carefully  secured  in  its  place  by  four  small  iron 
-clamps.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  like  the  cross  at  South 
Harton,  this  interesting  object  has  not  been  cast  aside  or 
destroyed.  From  Cross  Park  a  walk  of  about  a  mile  will 
bring  us  to  Lustleigh. 

By  the  roadside,  and  very  near  to  the  railway  station,  a 
large  block  of  granite  may  be  seen,  raised  above  the  level  of 
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the  ground,  and  built  into  a  modern  wall.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  it  is  the  pedestal  of  a  cross,  and  this  is  not 
improbable.  There  is  no  socket  cut  in  it,  but  upon  it  may 
have  been  placed  the  stone  in  which  the  cross  was  set.  It  is 
two  feet  in  height,  and  the  lower  part  is  square,  but  having 
the  corners  chamfered,  the  side  facing  the  road  measuring  just 
over  three  feet.  Fourteen  inches  from  the  bottom  the  corners 
are  cut  away,  forming  the  top  into  an  octagon,  the  sides  of 
which  are  seventeen  and  eighteen  inches  across.  It  is  known 
as  the  Bishop's  Stone,  and  some  faint  carving  on  one  of  its 
sides  is  said  to  represent  the  arms  of  Bishop  Grandisson,  who, 
according  to  a  tradition,  dined  upon  it,  when  passing  on  one 
occasion  through  Lustleigh.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  better 
explanation  of  its  name  ;  it  is  probable  that  the  stone  once 
marked  the  boundary  of  some  episcopal  possessions.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson  in  a  paper  relating  to  a  document  now  in 
the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  at  Exeter,  setting  forth  some 
ancient  boundaries  in  this  and  adjoining  parishes,  suggests 
that  this  stone,  or  an  inscribed  stone  that  is  now  in  the  south 
porch  of  Lustleigh  Church,  is  one  of  the  bond-marks  named 
in  the  manuscript  the  Writelan  Stone.  He  states  that  he 
considers  it  probable  that  the  lands  comprehended  within  the 
boundaries  mentioned  on  the  document  were  in  some  way 
connected  with  the  See  of  Exeter,  one  fact  tending  to  confirm 
this  supposition  being  that  the  ancient  piece  of  writing  was 
found  among  the  Cathedral  archives.  If  then  the  tract  of 
land  in  question  was  really  so  connected,  it  would  seem  more 
likely  that  the  granite  block  now  known  as  the  Bishop's  stone 
is  identical  with  the  Writelan  Stone,  than  that  we  see  this  old 
boundary  mark  in  the  stone  at  the  church. 

The  latter  is  laid  across  the  south  entrance,  a  situation 
from  which  it  certainly  ought  to  be  rescued,  as  although  it  is 
now  kept  covered  by  a  mat  in  order  that  the  characters  upon 
it  may  not  be  utterly  effaced,  it  is  by  no  means  one  likely  ta 
aid  in  its  preservation.  The  inscription  upon  it  has  been  read 
as  Catvidoc  Conrino,  but  some  of  the  letters  are  not  very 
distinct. 

From  Lustleigh  we  shall  proceed  to  Bovey  Tracey  by  the 
road  connecting  Moretonhampstead  with  that  town,  and  just 
as  we  enter  it  shall  notice  the  lower  portion  of  the  shaft  of  a 
cross,  fixed   in   a   base    of   granite,   and   standing  on   some 
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masonry  several  f^et  above  the  roadway.  It  is  partly  built 
into  the  wall  of  a  garden  belonging  to  Cross  Cottage,  and  near 
a  lane  leading  to  a  farm  called  Higher  Atway.  Dr.  Croker, 
who  has  left  us  some  geological  notices  of  the  district,  as  well 
as  a  brief  account  of  the  eastern  part  of  Dartmoor,  placed 
the  cross  where  we  see  it  now,  as  the  widening  of  the 
road  many  years  since  necessitated  its  removal  from  its 
original  situation.  Both  the  piece  of  shaft  and  the  socket- 
stone  are  of  very  plain  workmanship,  and  are  much  weathered. 
The  former,  which  is  thirty-four  inches  high,  is  sixteen  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  its  corners  are  slightly  chamfered. 
The  latter  measures  about  four-and-a-half  feet  across.  There 
is  a  small  incised  cross  on  the  shaft  which,  it  is  plainly  to  be 
seen,  is  comparatively  modern.  It  is  said  to  have  been  placed 
on  it  when  the  stone  was  built  into  the  wall. 

Formerly  the  day  on  which  the  portreeve  of  Bovey 
is  chosen  was  observed  as  a  holiday,  and  was  known  as 
Mayor's  Moaday,  as  it  fell  upon  the  first  Monday  after  the 
3rd  of  May.  It  was  the  practice  in  former  times  for  the 
**  Mayor  of  Bovey  "  on  these  festive  occasions  to  ride  round 
this  cross  and  strike  it  with  a  stick. 

The  market  cross  of  Bovey,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  a  striking  object,  particularly  when  approached 
by  the  road  leading  from  the  bridge.  It  stands  upon  a 
base  and  pedestal  of  two  steps,  but  previous  to  1865 
was  not  in  its  present  situation.  It,  however,  stood 
close  by,  and  was  moved  in  order  to  make  room  for  a 
new  Town  Hall.  The  pedestal  is  raised  upon  a  modem 
foundation,  which  forms  as  it  were  a  lower  stage,  and  consist- 
ing of  blocks  of  cut  granite,  square  at  the  bottom,  but  with 
the  corners  steeply  sloped,  so  that  its  top  is  octagonal,  which 
is  the  form  the  steps  of  the  pedestal  take.  These  steps  are 
about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  each  having  a  moulding  at 
the  top,  very  much  worn  and  broken,  and  the  lower  one  a 
chamfered  phnth.  The  base  or  socket-stone  is  three  feet  ten 
inches  square  at  the  bottom,  and  gathered  into  an  octagon  at 
the  top.  It  is  nineteen -and-a-half  inches  high.  Upon  this  is 
fixed  the  shaft,  which  like  the  socket-stone  is  square  at  the 
bottom,  but  a  short  distance  up  the  angles  are  chamfered,  and 
it  becomes  octagonal.  It  is  of  a  tapering  form,  and  about 
eight  feet  high.     On  this,  as  the  original  was  missing,  is  fixed  a 
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head  of  modern  workmanship,  the  gift  of  the  Hon.  Canon 
Courtenay.  The  design  is  good,  and  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  the  old  shaft.  It  was  cut  by  a  stone-mason  of  the  town 
named  Treleaven. 

From  Bovey  Town  Cross  we  shall  pass  up  the  hill  to  the 
outskirts,  where  the  church  is  situated.  Entering  the  church- 
yard by  the  south  gate  we  shall  perceive  on  our  right  a 
very  handsome  cross,  upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  look 
without  feelings  of  mingled  regret  and  pleasure.  Regret  at 
noticing  that  but  little  of  the  original  cross  remains,  and 
pleasure  when  we  see  what  good  results  a  careful  and 
judicious  "restoration"  may  effect.  Though  only  the  lower 
portion  of  the  shaft  and  one  of  the  arms  of  the  old  cross  were 
10  be  found,  so  well  has  the  work  of  supplying  the  parts  that 
were  deficient  been  executed,  that  we  can  feel  confident  we 
see  in  what  has  been  produced  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the 
old  Bovey  churchyard  cross.  The  shaft  being  of  a  tapering 
form,  and  an  arm  existing,  its  proportions  could,  with  the 
exercise  of  care,  be  accurately  determined;. this  trouble  was 
not  grudged,  and  the  result  is  most  happy. 

The  late  Earl  of  Devon,  when  Lord  Courtenay,  discovered 
the  fragments  of  the  old  cross  serving  the  purpose  of  a  step  at 
the  churchyard  gate.  They  were  removed,  and  the  cross  was 
set  up  near  the  east  end  of  the  church.  Being  thrown  down 
it  was  again  set  up,  but  was  once  more  overturned.  Lord 
Courtenay  then  obtained  permission  to  remove  it  to  Powder- 
ham  as  a  trust,  where  it  was  repaired  and  fixed  upon  a 
pedestal.  When  the  Hon.  Canon  Courtenay  became  vicar 
of  Bovey,  the  Earl  of  Devon  mentioned  the  above  circum- 
stance to  him,  and  the  cross  was  then  brought  back  and 
re-erected  in  the  churchyard.  This  account  of  the  discovery 
and  "  restoration  "  of  Bovey  churchyard  cross  was  furnished 
to  Mr.  Ormerod  by  Canon  Courtenay. 

The  base  in  which  the  cross  is  set  is  one  foot  high,  with 
chamfered  angles,  standing  upon  a  pedestal  of  three  low  steps, 
and  octagonal  in  form.  It  is  a  Maltese  cross,  and  the  angles 
are  chamfered.     Its  height  is  exactly  six  feet. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  little  town  of  Bovejr  Tracey 
can  boast  of  three  erect  crosses.  Neither  of  them  occupies 
precisely  its  original  position,  but  at  the  same  time  has  not 
lacked  kindly  aid  to  its  preservation. 
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On  each  side  of  the  south  porch  of  Bovey  Tracey  Church 
is  a  large  flat  granite  stone,  laid  upon  the  low  bank  bordering 
the  path  to  form  a  sort  of  coping.  One  is  six-and-a-half  feet 
long,  and  the  other* a  little  less,  while  in  width  they  are  both 
two  feet  three  inches.  They  have  each  a  very  large  cross 
incised  upon  them  in  outline,  with  a  rectangular  base  bearing 
lines  cut  in  relief.  Of  these  lines  two  cross  diagonally,  and 
intersect  each  other  in  the  centre,  while  an  upright  line  also 
cuts  through  the  centre,  so  that  the  device  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  stripes  on  the  national  flag  of  the  Royal  navy.  It  is  also 
similar  to  the  lower  half  of  the  monogram  usually  known  as 
the  cross  of  Constantine. 

The  extensive  plain  of  Bovey  Heathfield  lies  to  the  south 
of  the  town,  and  it  is  stated  in  Letters,  Historical  and 
Botanical,  relating  to  places  in  tlie  Vale  of  Teign,  by  Dr. 
Fraser  Halle,  which  appeared  in  1851,  that  tradition 
pointed  to  it  as  the  spot  where  a  conflict  took  place 
between  the  troops  of  Cromwell,  who  was  there  in  person,  and 
the  royalist  brigade  under  Lord  Went  worth,  resulting  in  the 
defeat  of  the  latter.  A  granite  pillar,  which  when  the  Rev.  J. 
P.  Jones  wrote  his  History  of  Teignbridge  (which  has  not  been 
published)  was  used  as  a  gate-post,  was  said  to  mark  the  spot 
where  one  of  the  officers  was  buried,  and  to  be  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  cross. 

A  cross  has  recently  been  discovered  at  Sanduck,  a  farm 
in  the  district  with  which  this  chapter  deals.  In  order  to 
include  it  in  the  ramble  we  have  just  sketched,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  visit  that  place  after  leaving  South  Harton  Gate, 
whence,  without  retracing  our  steps,  we  could  make  our  way 
to  Higher  Coombe.  The  Sanduck  Cross  was  fouftd  in  the 
foundations  of  the  farmhouse  which  was  burnt  down  in  April, 
1 90 1,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  harrier  hunt  meet  on  Bellaford 
Tor.  It  is  a  small  cross,  with  chamfered  corners,  and  of 
elegant  proportions. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

WidecombC'in'the^Moor  and  the  Crosses  in  its 

Neighbourhood* 

Ilsington — Bag  Tor  Mill — Cross  on  Rippon  Tor — Cross  in  Buckland 
Churchyard — Wayside  Cross  at  Buckland — Dunstone — Cross  in 
Vicarage  Garden  at  Widecombe — Base  of  Cross  on  Widecombe 
Green — Crosses  in  the  Churchyard — Thunder  Storm  of  1638 — 
Hameldon  and  its  Barrows — Hameldon  Cross — The  Coffin  Stone — 
Dartmeet — Ouldsbroom  Cross — Cross  Furzes — Dean  Prior — Ancient 
Track  to  Plympton — Conclusion. 


Our  investigations  will  now  take  us  to  that  part  of  Dart- 
moor lying  to  the  eastward  of  the  Webbum,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dart,  where  the  long  valley  of  Widecombe  thrusts  itself  far 
up  into  the  moorlands,  and  our  first  point  will  be  the  summit 
of  Rippon  Tor,  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  parish  of  Ilsington. 

From  Bovey  we  may  make  our  way  to  the  common 
crowned  by  the  granite  bosses  of  Hey  Tor,  or,  if  we  prefer 
it,  we  may  pass  through  pleasant  lanes  to  Brimley  and  thence 
to  Ilsington  village,  from  which  place  we  can  also  conveniently 
gain  the  down.  Mr.  Charles  Worthy  in  his  Ashburton  and  its 
Neighhourhoody  published  in  1875,  in  noticing  Ilsington  Church, 
refers  to  a  block  of  granite  on  its  south  side,  which  he  says 
"may  possibly  be  the  remains  of  the  ancient  churchyard 
cross."  This,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mistake.  I  have 
carefully  searched,  for  it,  but  could  not  discover  any  such  ^ 
stone,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hales^he  late  vicar,  told  me  /o7^  *  ^1 
that  he  had  never  known  of  the  base  of  a  cross  there. 

On  reaching  the  common  we  shall  see  the  fine  frontier  hill 
we  are  about  to  scale  rising  boldly  before  us.  When  we  have 
accomplished  our  task,  we  shall  discover,  at  a  distance  of  only 
thirty  yards  from  the  top  of  the  cairn  which  crowns  the  hill, 
the  object  which  has  attracted  us  hither ->a  granite  cross.  I 
am  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  this  venerable  relic  to 
Mr.  Spence  Bate,  not  having  noticed  it  on  the  tor  before  my 
attention  was  drawn  to  it  by  his  account.*     It  is  totally  unlike 

*  Inscribed  Stones,  etc.    Trans.  Plymouth  Institut,  vol.  vi. 
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any  other  of  the  Dartmoor  examples,  inasmuch  as  it  could 
never  have  been  intended  to  be  set  up,  for  it  is  simply  cut  in 
relief  on  the  surface  of  a  large  block  of  granite.  It  is  six  feet 
eight  inches  long,  the  breadth  of  the  shaft  being  fifteen  inches 
The  bottom  of  the  shaft  seems  to  have  been  broken,  as  also 
does  one  of  the  arms,  while  the  other  is  not  very  clearly  cut. 
It  stands  out  in  relief  about  six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
rock  on  which  it  is  carved. 

From  its  situation  near  the  summit  of  a  tor,  this  cross,  as 
Mr.  Spence  Bate  observes,  was  evidently  not  intended  as  a 
mark  to  any  path,  **as  most  of  the  moorland  crosses  un- 
doubtedly were."  His  opinion  is  that  this  symbol  of  the 
Christian  faith  was  carved  at  a  time  when  this  sign  was  held 
to  be  all  powerful  in  freeing  horn  evil  those  places  where  the 
mysterious  rites  of  Pagan  superstition  had  been  observed,  and 
that  Rippon  Tor  may  have  been  such  a  spot. 

Descending  from  the  tor  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Hems- 
worthy  Gate,  which  opens  on  the  Chagford  road,  we  shall 
find  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  in  a  corner  formed  by  newtake 
walls,  an  object  which  will  have  an  interest  for  us. 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Dymond,  of  Exeter,  and  Blackslade 
in  the  parish  of  Widecombe,  having  been  kind  enough  to  call 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  perambulation  of  his 
manor  of  Dunstone,  this  corner^  which  forms  one  of  the 
boundary  points,  is  named  Stittleford's  Cross,  I  made  search 
on  the  spot  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  any  traces 
of  such  an  object  were  to  be  found  there.  I  was  unsuccessful 
in  discovering  a  cross  of  the  ordinary  character,  but  found 
a  stone  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground,  and  forming  part  of  the 
wall,  bearing  a  small  incised  cross,  with  the  letters  R  M 
immediately  underneath  it.  The  stone  stands  nearly  three 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  sixteen  inches  wide, 
the  lines  of  the  cross  each  being  six  inches,  which  also  is  the 
height  of  the  letters. 

On  communicating  what  I  had  observed  to  Mr. 
Dymond,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  the  lettters  were  the 
initials  of  Rawlin  Mallock,  who  more  than  a  century  ago,  laid 
claims  to  the  lordship  of  the  manor. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  stone  was  erected  on  the  spot 
where  an  ancient  cross  once  stood,  but  which  had  disappeared 
in  all  but  the  name  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  present 
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boundary  mark.  Being  near  the  junction  of  roads,  the  place 
is  precisely  such  as  we  should  expect  to  find  chosen  as  the 
site  of  one. 

The  name  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  farm  of 
Chittleford,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  whether  it  be  a 
corruption  of  it  or  not,  I  am  unable  to  say. 

We  now  turn  southward,  following  the  Ashburton  road  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  Cold  East  Cross.  On  the  way  we 
pass  the  ruined  walls  of  Newhouse,  which  when  Rowe  wrote 
his  Perambulation  was  a  small  hostelry.  Then  striking  over  the 
common  on  the  right,  we  shall  descend  upon  the  retired  hamlet 
of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  ;  or,  if  we  prefer  it,  may  follow  the 
road  to  that  place,  which  will  take  us  by  Welstor  Cross.  We 
shall  find  that  Buckland  can  furnish  us  with  more  than  one 
example  of  the  objects  in  quest  of  which  our  steps  have 
brought  us  to  this  quarter  of  the  moorlands.  Laid  as  a 
coping  stone  on  the  low  wall  of  the  churchyard,  quite  close 
to  the  south  gate,  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  octagonal  shaft 
of  a  cross,  with  the  head  and  one  of  the  arms.  Owing  to  its 
being  covered  in  part  with  ivy,  no  accurate  measurements  of 
it  can  be  taken,  but  the  fragment  is  about  two  feet  in  length. 
Just  without  the  gate,  and  built  of  granite  stones,  of  which 
many  have  a  coating  of  moss,  is  what  was  perhaps  the 
,  pedestal  of  this  cross,  though  from  the  size  of  the  sycamore 
tree  that  now  grows  in  its  centre  it  is  certain  that  a  very  long 
period  must  have  elapsed  since  it  stood  there.  Its  shape  is 
octagonal ;  it  measures  over  ten  feet  across,  and  each  of  its 
sides  from  four  feet  to  four  feet  and  a  few  inches.  Its  height 
is  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  the  slabs  composing  its  top 
project  and  form  a  cornice. 

The  little  church  of  Buckland-in-the-Moor  is  an  ancient 
structure,  and  possesses  several  interesting  features.  It  is  a 
daughter  church  to  Ashburton,  and  is  so  described  in  Bishop 
Lacy's  Register  of  the  year  1420.  The  manor  was  given  by 
Roger  of  Buckland  to  Tor  Abbey  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  other  example  is  not  far  distant.  It  is  a  rude  cross 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  lawn  at  Buckland,  between  the 
entrance  doors  and  the  higher  gate.  At  some  period  it  has 
been  used  at  a  gate-post,  as  is  shown  by  a  broken  hole> 
evidently  drilled  to  receive  a  hinge.     One  shoulder  slightly 
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protrudes  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  as  it  is  not  squarely  built 
in,  while  the  other  is  hidden.  It  partakes  of  the  character  of 
a  wayside  cross. 

The  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  secluded  settle- 
ment is  of  the  most  attractive  character.  In  the  valley  the 
Dart,  fresh  from  the  rugged  hills,  flows  between  the  Buckland 
Woods  and  Holne  Chase,  the  paths  above  the  river^s  banks 
opening  up  a  constant  succession  of  beauties,  while  from  the 
hill  above  many  a  noble  tor  may  be  seen  lifting  its  granite 
crest  in  the  still  air. 

A  walk  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  will  bring  us  to  Cocking- 
ford,  where  we  cross  the  East  Webburn,  as  it  comes  down 
from  Widecombe,  to  which  place  we  shall  now  proceed. 

Just  before  reaching  the  village  we  shall  pass  by  the 
hamlet  of  Dunstone,  where,  on  the  green,  is  a  large  block  of 
granite,  from  which  it  has  been  thought  the  place  may 
possibly  have  taken  its  name.  Here,  in  former  times,  the 
manor  courts  were  held,  and  the  chief  rents  were  deposited  in 
a  hollow  on  this  stone.  The  late  Mr.  Dymond  resolved  to 
revive  this  custom,  and  about  twenty  years  ago  an  open-air 
court  was  held  here. 

Close  by  the  stone  a  cross  formerly  stood,  but  was 
removed  many  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason,  who  was 
vicar  of  Widecombe  from  18 15  till  his  death  in  i860,  and 
placed  by  him  for  preservation  in  the  vicarage  garden.*  It 
is  now  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  low  wall,  and  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  shaft  some  ivy  has  spread  itself,  as  if  to  shelter 

*  While  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  this  ancient  cross  has  been 
preserved,  it  is  at  the  same  time  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  remove  it  from  its  original  site,  and  to  erect  it  in  a 
private  garden,  where  none  can  see  it  except  as  a  favour.  In  the  case  of 
the  Lynscott  Cross,  described  on  page  140,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
this  time-worn  stone  has  been  re-erected  on  the  nearest  suitable  spot  to 
that  at  which  it  was  found  serving  as  a  gate-post  The  work  has  been 
accomplished  while  the  preceding  sheets  were  passing  through  the  press' 
The  cross  now  stands  on  a  bank  close  to  the  ancieut  highway,  and  a  little 
on  the  Moreton  side  of  the  field  in  which  Dr.  Stephens  discovered  it  It 
now  stands  about  five-and-a-half  feet  high,  and  is  placed  so  that  the  face 
on  which  is  the  incised  cros .  is  seen  from  the  road.  That  there  was 
also  an  incised  cross  on  the  other  face  becomes  evident  when  the  stone  is 
closely  examined,  but  in  sinking  the  holes  for  the  bars  the  markings  have 
in  great  part  been  destroyed.  The  Lynscott  Cross  forms  a  pleasing 
object  by  the  wayside,  and  antiquaries  will  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Stephens 
for  calling  attention  to  it,  aud  urging  the  desirability  of  its  removal  and 
re-erection,  and  to  Mr.  Charles  Cuming  for  promptly  recogiusing  this  in 
so  practical  a  manner. 
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the  grey  old  relic  from  the  rude  blasts  of  the  neighbourinff 
hills. 

The  cross,  which  is  rather  rudely  cut,  measures  three  feet 
less  an  inch  in  height,  and  across  the  arms  is  about  one  foot 
eleven  inches.  In  depth  the  arms  are  nine  inches,  on  the  face 
which  now  fronts  the  garden.  The  width  of  the  head  is  thir- 
teen inches,  and  it  rises  nine  inches  above  the  arms ;  it  is 
about  five  inches  in  thickness  close  to  their  upper  surface,  but 
grows  less  towards  the  top.  Below  the  arms  the  thickness  of 
the  shaft  is  about  seven  inches,  and  its  width  fifteen  inches. 

On  one  face  there  is  an  incised  cross  measuring  about  ten 
inches  in  height  by  five  inches  across.  It  is  not  placed 
between  the  arms,  but  below  them,  and  is  not  in  the  centre  of 
the  shaft. 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  olden  days,  the  dwellers  in  this 
tor-surrounded  combe  resorted  to  this  cross  to  offer  their 
devotions,  many  a  prayer  doubtless  having  been  breathed,  and 
thanksgiving  poured  forth  before  it — 

"  This  was  the  scene  : — ^the  old  man  there, 
More  motionless  than  sculptured  stone  ; 
The  moorland  beacon  wild  and  bare  ; 
And,  high  upraised  in  stillest  air, 
The  cross  against  the  western  glare, 
'Mid  glory  all  its  own. 

"  And,  like  the  seraph  strains  which  flow 

From  million  harps  or  golden  lyre, 

Such  words  as  these,  good  angels  know, 

Fell  from  that  old  man,  grave  and  slow. 

Borne  upward  through  the  evemng  glow, 

As  incense,  high  and  higher. 
«  *  * 

"  *  Thou  art  *  the  same,'  for  ever  One  ; 

And  Thy  Great  Sign  shall  never  die, — 
For  when  the  circling  years  have  run, 
A  cross  no  human  eye  can  shun 
Shall  e'en  out-gleam  both  star  and  sun, 

Bright  on  the  eastern  sky.'  "* 

Near  the  gate  of  Widecombe  churchyard  we  shall  find  the 
base  of  a  cross  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  green.  The  cross 
itself  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  a  small  yew  tree  is  growing. 

•T.  Vernon  Wollaston.  Stat  Crux  Dum  Volvitur  Orbis,  Lyra 
Devoniensis. 
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This  base  consists  of  two  steps  and  is  octagonal  in  shape. 
A  plinth  about  six  inches  high  runs  round  the  bottom,  the 
sides  of  it  varying  from  about  four  feet  three  inches  in  length, 
to  a  few  inches  more  than  this.  The  sides  of  the  first  step 
measure  about  four  feet  long  and  those  of  the  upper  one 
average  about  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  steps  are  each  one 
foot  five  inches  in  height,  the  measurement  of  the  lower  one 
being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  plinth,  and  their  edges  project 
a  little,  after  the  manner  of  stairs  in  carpentry.  The  tread  of 
the  step  is  about  one  foot,  and  the  diameter  of  the  top  of  this 
basement  is  about  eight  feet  and  a  half. 

Around  the  plinth  the  ground  is  worn  away,  exposing  the 
smaller  stones  which  form  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

Entering  the  churchyard  we  shall  observe  close  to  the 
south  door  of  the  church,  a  socket-stone,  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  shaft  of  a  cross  fixed  in  it.  This  stone  measures  three 
feet  six  inches  by  three  feet  two  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  is 
quadrangular,  but  its  upper  edge  is  roughly  formed  into  an 
octagon. 

The  broken  shaft  is  about  two  feet  seven  inches  in  height, 
and  at  the  top,  measures  eleven  mches  by  nine  and  a  half. 
The  shape  of,  it  here  is  octagonal,  as,  at  a  short  distance  froni 
the  bottom,  which  is  square,  the  corners  are  chamfered. 

Built  into  the  exterior  of  the  east  wall  of  the  churchyard 
will  be  found  two  parts  of  a  cross,  one  consisting  of  a  piece  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  other  of  the  top  of  the  same  with  the  arms. 
These  pieces  are  fixed  one  on  the  other,  but  the  broken  ends 
do  not  fit  where  placed  together.  Taking  the  measurement  of 
them  as  one,  I  find  the  height  to  be  three  feet  four  inches,  and 
the  distance  across  the  arms  is  two  feet  one  inch,  the  depth 
of  them  being  about  ten  inches,  and  the  width  of  the  shaft 
about  the  same. 

The  shape  of  these  pieces  is  octagonal,  like  the  shaft  by 
the  church  door,  but  whether  they  were  broken  off  from  that, 
or  are  parts  of  the  cross  that  formerly  stood  on  the  basement 
on  the  green,  cannot,  of  course,  be  determined. 

We  have  a  good  deal  of  information  about  matters  per- 
taining to  this  village  in  a  book  entitled  Things  New  and  Old 
Concerning  the  Parish  of  Widecomhe-in-the-Moory  edited  by  Mr. 
Dymond,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  in  January,  1876,  in 
clearing  some  steps   in  the  church   which  had  formed  the 
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ascent  to  the  rood-loft,  but  which  for  long  years  had  been 
hidden  from  view  behind  a  walled -up  Gothic  doorway,  a  piece 
of  the  shaft  of  the  churchyard  cross  was  discovered,  measuring 
about  twenty  inches  in  length.  At  the  same  time  three  small 
granite  crosses  were  found,  each  being  twenty-nine  inches 
high,  one  having  an  incised  cross  in  the  centre,  between  the 
arms. 

The  tower  of  the  church  of  '*  Withycombe  in  the  Dart- 
moores  *'  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  fine  proportions,  and  the 
fabric  itself  has  had  more  written  about  it  than  any  other 
of  the  Dartmoor  churches  on  account  of  its  association 
with  the  great  thunder-storm  of  1638.  On  a  wooden 
tablet  we  may  read  the  details  of  it,  in  rhyme,  said  to  be 
written  by  one  Hill,  the  village  schoolmaster,  who,  it  has 
been  supposed,  was  related  to  Roger  Hill,  one  of  those  who 
perished  in  the  storm. 

Our  investigations  will  next  lead  us  to  Hameldon,  a  high 
and  conspicuous  hill  which  forms  a  barrier  between  this 
pleasant  combe  and  the  forest.  We  shall  therefore  leave  the 
village  by  the  road  which  leads  to  the  head  of  the  vale,  but 
shall  not  follow  it  far.  On  our  left  we  shall  shortly  perceive 
a  very  steep  lane,  and  making  our  way  up  this  shall  reach 
a  field,  across  which  a  path  will  take  us  to  the  commons. 

On  gaining  the  summit,  we  shall  find  that  a  wall  extends 
along  the  lofty  ridge,  and  is  carried  at  one  part  of  its  course 
over  a  barrow  consisting  of  earth  and  stone.  This  barrow  is 
known  as  Hameldon  Beacon,  and  from  this  point  some  land- 
marks will  serve  as  a  guide  to  enable  us  to  find  an  old  cross 
which  is  situated  on  this  hill. 

Keeping  the  wall  on  our  left  hand,  and  proceeding  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  north.  Two  Barrows  will  soon  be  reached. 
Here  the  wall  is  carried  down  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
west,  but  we  shall  continue  our  course  to  another  barrow, 
which  we  shall  remark  at  a  short  distance  off.  This  is  Single 
Barrow,  and  from  here  we  shall  pass  on  to  Broad  Barrow, 
from  the  top  of  which,  looking  nearly  north,  we  shall  see 
what  from  here  appears  like  an  ordinary  granite  post,  but 
which  we  shall  presently  find  to  be  an  ancient  cross. 

From  the  Beacon  to  Broad  Barrow  we  have  been  able  to 
feast  our  eyes  at  every  step  upon  a  view  embracing  the  whole 
of  the  central  parts  of  the  moor,  as  well  as  of  a  number  of 
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prominent  heights  in  both  the  northern  and  southern  portions 
of  it.  To  anyone  wishing  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
Dartmoor,  Hameldon  ofiers  the  most  advantageous  point  from 
which  to  obtain  it,  though  the  true  character  of  the  moorland 
region  is  not  revealed  so  fully  as  from  Cut  Hill  in  the  north 
quarter  of  the  forest.  From  the  latter  height  many  of  the 
more  solitary  parts  of  the  great  waste  are  seen,  with  scarcely  a 
sig^  of  cultivation,  while  from  Hameldon  much  of  the  enclosed 
portion  of  Dartmoor  is  commanded,  and  also  a  wide  extent  of 
South  and  East  Devon.  From  Cosdon  Beacon  in  the  north- 
north-west,  the  eye  ranges  by  a  vast  extent  of  moor  round  to 
Great  Mistor  in  the  west,  and  thence,  taking  in  North  Hessarj 
Tor,  we  look  to  the  south-west,  to  the  dark  hills  of  the  southern 
quarter  of  the  forest,  and  see  in  the  far  distance  the  Eastern 
Beacon  on  Ugborough  Moor  and  near  it  the  neighbouring^ 
peak  of  Brent  Hill.  Looking  across  the  Widecombe  valley 
we  obtain  a  grand  view  of  numerous  rocky  eminences,  among 
which  are  Hey  Tor,  Rippon  Tor  and  Hound  Tor,  while  nearer 
to  us  the  noble  heights  of  Honeybag  and  Chinkwell  Tors,  and 
Bonehill  Rocks  hft  their  lofty  heads  above  the  combe.  The 
view  is  truly  magnificent,  and  in  whichever  direction  the 
observer  turns  he  is  sure  to  be  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  surroundings,  and  the  wild  aspect  of  the  desert  range — 

"  Where  the  grey  Tor,  as  in  ages  of  yore, 
Mocks  the  inad  war  of  the  storm  on  tiie  Moor, 
Bravely  exposing  its  huge  granite  crest, 
Or  wrapt  in  a  cloud  like  an  angel  at  rest."* 

We  shall  soon  reach  the  old  cross  which  is  situated  on  the 
hill,  just  at  the  point  where  we  sight  the  house  belonging  to- 
Headland  Warren  in  the  valley  below. 

We  shall  find  it  to  be  a  very  rudely-fashioned  one,  formed 
out  of  a  slab  four  feet  four  inches  in  height,  the  width  of  it 
immediately  below  the  arms  being  one  foot  eight  inches.  One 
of  the  arms — the  southerly  one — is  broken  off,  and  lies  on  the 
ground  near  by.  The  depth  of  the  remaining  one  close  to  the 
shaft  is  thirteen  inches,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  this  at 
its  extremity.  The  head  has  also  been  broken,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  it  ever  rose  very  much  above  the 
arms.     From  the  end  of  the  arm  which  is  now  remaining, 

*  Capern.    Song  of  the  Dcronian. 
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to  the  opposite  side  of  the  shaft  the  distance  is  two  feet 
two  inches.  The  thickness  of  this  cross  at  the  bottom  is 
eight  inches,  but  it  is  not  much  more  than  six  inches  higher 
up.     It  is  leaning  considerably  towards  the  west. 

On  the  eastern  face  are  the  modern  letters  H.C.,  which  I 
take  to  mean  Hameldon  Cross^  and  beneath  them  the  letters 
D.  S.,  while  under  them  again  is  the  date  1854.  ^^  shall 
have  observed  that  on  the  four  barrows,  which  we  have 
passed  on  this  hill,  there  were  stones  set  up  with  the  name  of 
each  barrow  cut  on  them,  and  having  also  the  letters  D.  S., 
and  the  same  date  as  we  find  on  the  cross.  These  were  placed 
here  to  mark  the  boundary  of  Natsworthy  Manor,  at  the  time 
it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  the  old  cross  being 
also  a  manor  boundary,  had  the  letters  engraven  on  it  as  well. 
The  original  purpose  of  this  cross  was  doubtless  the  same  as 
that  which  it  serves  at  present. 

Mr.  Spence  Bate  in  his  paper  to  which  we  have  more  than 
once  referred,*  and  which  I  had  not  seen  when  my  first 
account  of  this  cross  was  published,  in  1883,  gives  the  date 
upon  it  as  1839,  in  which  year,  he  says,  it  was  set  up  after 
having  been  for  some  time  partially  buried  in  the  soil.  There 
is  some  confusion  here,  for  the  date  on  the  cross  is  as  we  have 
given  it.  About  twenty  years  ago  I  met  one  of  the  men  at 
Widecombe  who  was  concerned  in  the  cutting  of  the  figures 
and  letters  upon  it,  and  also  on  the  other  boundary  stones. 

Bidding  adieu  to  this  storm-beaten  old  stone,  standing  in 
loneliness  on  this  lofty  hill,  we  turn  southward,  and  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  shall  reach  Bittleford  Down, 
where  we  strike  a  road  that  will  lead  us  to  the  hamlet  of 
Ponsworthy.  We  turn  up  the  lane  on  the  right  and  on 
gaining  the  open  moor,  cross  the  northern  edge  of  Sherberton 
Common  to  Dartmeet  Hill,  which  we  descend  for  some 
distance.  A  green  path  leading  from  the  road  will  be 
observed  just  where  the  latter  makes  a  considerable  sweep  to 
the  right.  This  we  shall  follow,  and  when  about  midway 
down  shall  reach  an  object  which  is  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood as  the  'Coffin  Stone,  and  which  I  have  included  among 
the  relics  we  are  now  examining  in  consequence  of  its  surface 
bearing  several  incised  crosses. 

*  Tram,  Plymouth  Institute  vol,  vi. 
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It  is  situated  immediately  beside  the  path,  and  consists  in 
reality  of  two  stones,  though  these  were  evidently  one  at  some 
period,  having  probably  been  rent  asunder,  by  some  convulsion 
of  nature.* 

One  of  the  stones — the  higher  one — has  seven  small  crosses 
cut  on  it,  and  the  letters  SI,  S  C,  AC,  with  traces  of  others. 
The  lower  stone  has  the  letters  I  B,  I  P,  of  somewhat  larger 
size,  with  but  two  crosses  graven  on  it.  The  larger  of  these 
stones  measures  eight  feet  and  a  half  long,  by  about  three  feet 
in  width,  the  other  being  six  feet  long  and  about  three  and  a 
half  feet  across  at  its  widest  part ;  this  latter  is  triangular  in  shape. 

The  Coffin  Stone  is  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  having 
long  been  customary  to  rest  the  coffin  here,  when  a  corpse  is 
being  carried  to  Widecombe-in- the- Moor  for  burial.  The 
letters  are  the  initials  of  some  whose  remains  have  here 
been  placed  for  a  while  when  on  the  journey  to  the 
tomb.f  I  have  seen  the  mourners  grouped  around  this 
stone,  in  the  quiet  stillness  of  a  summer  afternoon,  while 
the  bearers  rested  in  their  toilsome  ascent.  The  blue  sky 
clear  and  cloudless,  the  river  below  laughing  in  the  sunshine, 
all  nature  looking  bright  and  joyous,  but  failing  to  cheer 
those  hearts  saddened  and  filled  with  woe. 

We  shall  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  vale  above  Dartmeet 
from  this  spot,  and  shall  not  fail  to  admire  its  beauties. 
Various  kinds  of  trees  fringe  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  with  the  enclosures  of  Brimpts  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  rugged  steep  on  this  side  of  the  river,  where  are  numerous 
rude  stone  remains,  scattered  among  the  natural  rocks  which 
are  thickly  strewn  around.  The  hill  is  crowned  with  the  granite 
peak  of  Yar  Tor,  which  towers  high  above  the  narrow  vale. 

We  are  now  on  the  path  which,  after  tracing  across  the 
forest  from   Walkhampton   Common,   we  left   at    Dartmeet 


*  Numbers  of  stones  are  found  In  this  state  on  the  moor.  A  super- 
stition connected  with  them  is  noticed  in  an  extremely  interesting  little 
work,  entitled,  Dartmoor  and  its  Borders^  by  "  Tickler "  (Elias  Tozer) : — 
"  Our  kind  guide  pointed  out  a  stone,  *  rent  in  twain/  which  he  said 
occurred,  in  all  probability,  when  Jesus  was  crucified,*'  p.  74. 

j*  Two  of  those  whose  names  are  represented  by  initials  on  the  stone 
I  knew  well.  One  of  them  left  the  moor  for  the  Metropolis,  and  there 
some  time  after  I  met  him.  I  noticed  that  the  colour  was  disappearing 
from  his  cheek,  and  in  a  brief  space  he  returned  to  Dartmoor  to  die. 
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Bridge/''  and  are  thus  able  to  mark  its  continuance  to 
Widecombe. 

Returning  to  the  summit  of  Dartmeet  Hill  and  retracing 
our  steps  over  the  road,  we  soon  reach  a  point  known  as 
Ouldsbroom  Cross,  where  a  road  branches  to  Ashburton. 
The  old  stone  that  formerly  marked  it,  and  which  has  given 
to  the  place  its  name,  though  no  longer  on  its  ancient  site,  is 
fortunately  not  lost.  Mr.  Dymond  first  brought  it  to  my 
notice,  and  informed  me  where  I  should  find  it.  It  serves  as 
a  gate-post  at  the  entrance  to  the  yard  of  Town  Farm,  which 
is  situated  just  below  the  church  at  Leusdon,  on  the  confines 
of  the  common,  and  very  nearly  two  miles  from  the  spot  from 
which  it  was  taken. 

I  learnt  from  Mr.  Dymond  that  an  old  man  named 
William  French,  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in  the  vicinity, 
said  that  this  cross  when  standing  on  its  original  site,  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  limit  to  which  the  French  officers,  detained 
as  prisoners  of  war  at  Princetown  prior  to  1815,  were  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  walk  on  parole  of  honour. 

It  would  seem  from  this  that  the  prisoners  located  at 
Princetown  who  were  allowed  outside  the  prison  walls  on 
parole,  were  not  restricted  in  their  walks  to  such  narrow 
limits  as  were  those  quartered  in  the  various  towns  in  the 
district,  for  in  the  latter  case  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  go 
beyond  one  mile  from  the  town,  while  this  old  cross  is  more 
than  seven  miles  distant  by  road  from  Princetown. 

William  French  gave  Mr.  Dymond  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  removal  of  Ouldsbroom  Cross,  and  said  that 
it  was  brought  away  from  its  site  more  than  sixty  years 
before,  which  would  be  about  1825,  by  Thomas  Hext,  at 
that  time  the  occupier  of  Town  Farm,  French  then  living 
with  him  as  a  parish  apprentice.  It  was  conveyed  to  the 
fiarm  on  a  slide  drawn  by  four  oxen.  The  arms  were  knocked 
off  after  its  arrival  there,  on  its  being  found  that  they 
interfered  with  the  purpose  to  which  the  cross  was  put. 

Passing  Ouldsbroom  Farm  on  the  Ashburton  road,  we 
make  our  way  by  Leusdon  Church  to  Town  Farm,  that  we  may 
examine  this  old  cross.  We  shall  notice  with  regret  that  the 
work  of  Farmer  Hext  was  only  too  complete.     One  of  the 

•p.  loi,  ante. 
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arms  has  been  knocked  completely  off,  while  the  other  only 
projects  about  two  inches  from  the  shaft,  the  greater  part  of 
it  having  been  broken  or  chipped  off.  Holes  have  also  been 
drilled  in  it  for  the  reception  of  hinges.  It  stands  about  iive 
feet  nine  inches  above  the  ground,  and  is  about  sixteen  inches 
in  breadth  immediately  below  the  arms ;  at  the  base  it  is  wider. 

From  Town  Farm  we  make  our  way  to  the  hamlet  of 
Pound's  Gate,  and  descend  to  Newbridge,  on  the  Dart. 
Away  on  the  hill  is  Holne  vicarage,  the  house  in  which 
Charles  Kingsley  passed  his  babyhood.  Had  he  remained 
longer  there  it  is  possible  that  the  scenery  of  the  old  moor 
might  have  exercised  a  similar  influence  upon  him  to  that 
which  did  the  northern  coast  of  the  county.  From  New- 
bridge we  climb  the  hill,  and  once  more  reach  the  village 
of  Heine,  passing  through  which  to  Play  Cross,  we  shall 
turn  into  the  lane  that  leads  to  Scoriton.  Another  long  climb 
and  we  reach  a  little  common  known  as  Cross  Furzes,  imme- 
diately at  the  higher  end  of  the  valley  of  Dean  Burn,  a  narrow 
gorge  having  steep  sides  clothed  with  oak  coppices,  and 
through  which  runs  a  tributary  of  the  Dart.  By  the  roadside 
is  an  old  stone  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  having  a 
letter  cut  in  relief  on  three  of  its  faces.  These  are  the 
initials  of  the  names  of  places  to  which  it  points  the  way, 
namely,  Tavistock,  Ashburtnn  and  Brent. 

A  gate  in  another  part  ot  the  little  common  opens  on  to 
Wallaford  Down,  a  breezy  tract,  whence  most  extensive  views 
are  obtainable,  its  western  slope  forming  one  side  of  the  Dean 
Burn  valley.  Across  this  we  might  make  our  way  to  Dean 
Church,  distant  some  three  miles  or  more  from  Cross  Furzes» 
and  which  from  its  association  with  the  poet  Herrick,  who 
was  vicar  of  the  parish  for  some  years  before  the  Common- 
wealth, and  again  after  the  Restoration,  will  always  possess  a 
peculiar  interest.  Mr.  Worthy,  in  his  notice  of  Dean  in  the 
work  before  referred  to,  mentions  an  old  head-stone  in  the 
churchyard  there,  having  what  he  supposed  were  "the 
massive  fragments  of  the  ancient  cross  "  placed  round  it.  The 
pieces  of  stone  in  question  have  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  broken  shaft,  but  on  examination  will  be  found  to  be 
portions  of  an  old  granite  mullion. 

Descending   the   side  of   Cross    Furzes,  close    to  which 
passed    the    Abbots'    Way    as    it    entered    the    moor,    we 
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cross  the  stream  by  a  single  stone  clapper,  eleven-and- 
a-half  feet  in  length,  and  about  three  feet  wide.  This 
has  the  date  1705  cut  upon  it  in  one  place,  and  in 
another  the  letters  B  D  A,  with  the  date  1737.  Beyond  this 
we  pass  the  ruins  of  Lambsdown  Farmhouse,  and  after 
crossing  another  little  stream  shall  make  our  way  over  the 
common  in  the  direction  of  Brent  Hill,  now  in  full  view,  and 
to  which  we  are  very  near.  Soon  we  shall  enter  upon  a  lane, 
and  on  arriving  at  a  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  another  shall 
find  a  directing-stone,  standing  in  a  little  open  space.  The 
letters  it  bears  are  not  cut  in  relief  like  those  on  the  stone 
at  Cross  Furzes,  but  are  incised.  There  are  four,  and  they 
show  the  traveller  the  roads  leading  to  Plympton  or  Ply- 
mouth, Totnes,  Ashburton  and  Tavistock.*     Here  we  strike 


*  The  track  to  Tavistock,  the  direction  of  which  is  indicated  on  this 
stone  and  on  the  one  we  have  just  noticed,  was  the  Abbots'  Way,  that 
ancient  road,  it  is  thus  evident,  still  being  used  after  the  monks  were 
driven  from  the  abbeys  with  which  it  communicated.  From  Broad  Rock 
(p.  72)  the  branch  followed  by  travellers  was  in  all  probability  that  which 
led  by  Plym  Steps  to  Marchants  Cross  (p.  73),  where  they  would  enter 
upon  the  road  running  'through  Dousland,  near  which  place  formerly 
stood  the  ancient  Yanedone  Cross,  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter 
<p.  68).  Having  learnt  from  Mi*.  Aaron  Rowe,  of  Princetown,  that  some 
worked  stones  were  to  be  seen  on  Burham  Farm,  which  is  not  far  from 
Dousland,  I  have  recently  visited  it  in  his  company,  and  made  an  exam- 
ination of  them.  One  appears  to  be  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  cross,  and  as 
it  is  not  far  from  the  holed  stone  already  described  (p.  68)  there  is  certainly^ 
reason  for  supposing  that  one  belonged  to  the  other,  and  that  the  latter  is 
a  true  socket-stone.  This  possible  fragment  of  Yanedone  Cross  will  be 
found  on  the  right  of  the  lane  leading  from  Dousland  to  Walkhampton, 
acting  as  a  post  in  the  gateway  of  a  Aeld  belonging  to  the  above-named 
farm.  It  is  two-and-a-half  feet  in  height  and  three  feet  in  girth.  The 
corners  are  cut  away,  and  have  a  shallow  groove  sunk  in  the  bevel ;  the 
stone  is  very  much  worn.  Another  of  the  stones  forms  part  of  the  coping 
on  the  wall  of  the  garden  in  front  of  the  farmhouse,  but  the  most  curious 
are  found  at  the  gate  in  the  way  leading  from  there  to  Walkhampton. 
One  of  these,  which  has  not  all  its  sides  worked,  is  three  feet  high  and 
serves  as  a  post ;  the  other  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  hedge  and  is  rather 
elaborately  worked.  It  measures  twenty-two  inches  by  sixteen  inches, 
and  is  not  unlike  part  of  a  pedestal.  Whether  these  stones  ever  helped 
to  form  a  stepped  base  of  a  cross  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  they  may  have 
formed  part  of  some  building  near  by,  or  have  been  brought  from  the 
church.  The  gate-posts  of  the  gardens  of  some  cottages  close  to  the 
entrance  to  Town  Farm  in  Walkhampton  village,  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen 
were  fashioned  for  another  purpose  than  that  which  they  now  serve. 
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the  ancient  track  from  Ashburton  and  Buckfast  to  Plympton, 
which  we  have  already  seen  crossing  Ugborough  moor  at 
Spurrell's  Cross,  and  at  other  points^  From  the  latter  place 
eastward  to  the  spot  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  its  course 
was  principally  over  the  moor,  and  though  only  discernible 
here  and  there,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  sufficiently  to 
determine  the  line  it  took  between  the  two  points.  It  is 
interesting  as  showing  the  way  which  the  traveller  in  the  old 
days  followed  when  passing  along  the  southern  edge  of  Dartmoor. 

Eastward  of  Spurrell's  Cross  the  track  is  plainly  to  be 
seen  at  a  ford  over  the  West  Glaze,  and  again  near  the 
enclosures  of  Merrifield  Farm,  on  the  edge  of  Brent  Moor. 
Here,  in  the  formation  of  a  newtake,  care  was  taken  not  to 
obstruct  the  path.  The  former  is  detached  from  the  rest  of 
the  enclosures,  a  narrow  strip  of  common  being  left  between, 
over  which  the  old  road  runs.  A  similar  arrangement  may  be 
seen  on  Cudlipp  Town  Down,  and  in  other  places,  both  on 
the  fringe  of  the  waste  and  in  the  forest.  Not  far  from  this 
the  track  leaves  the  moor,  and  descends  towards  the  Avon, 
this  part  of  it  being  known  as  Diamond  Lane.  It  is  steep, 
and  exceedingly  rough,  and  suitable  only  as  a  bridle  path ; 
but  a  tradition  existing  in  the  locality  speaks  of  a  coach  and 
four  horses  having  once  been  driven  through  it.  This  seems 
to  preserve  the  recollection  of  former  traffic  over  it.t  The 
track  probably  crossed  the  Avon  at  a  ford  somewhere  near  the 
present  Shipley  Bridge,  and  running  over  the  down  by 
Yolland  Farm,  where  there  is  still  a  path,  reached  the 
point  at  which  we  have  now  struck  it. 

But  we  again  leave  the  old  path,  and  turning  into  the  lane 
on  our  right  shall  cross  Gigley  Bridge.  Skirting  Brent  Hill, 
and  passing  through  Lutton  we  shall  descend  to  the  village 
whence  we  set  out,  having  thus  made  the  circuit  of  the  moor. 

Our  examination  of  these  time-worn  relics  has  now 
terminated,  and  we  shall  bid  adieu  to  the  wild  country  in 
which  they  stand. 

*  pp.  26,  34,  ante, 
t  There  is  a  granite  trough  in  Diamond  Lane,  overgrown  with  moss* 
which  the  country  people  suppose  to  have  been  made  for  passing  ponies 
to  drink  from.  But,  as  there  are  no  means  of  supplying  it  with  water,  this 
does  not  seem  likely.  It  was  no  doubt  hollowed  out  on  the  spot  with  the 
intention  of  removing  it  to  some  farm,  and  was  afterwards  abandoned. 
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For  the  most  part  the  Dartmoor  Crosses,  as  will  have 
been  seen,  were  erected  as  marks  to  the  paths  which  were 
trodden  by  travellers  in  the  olden  days,  and  as  we  pursue 
these  paths  now,  we  are  carried  back  in  imagination  to  the 
time  when  over  them  passed  the  lordly  abbot,  the  knight  with 
his  body-guard  of  servitors,  the  merchant  journeying  with  his 
commodities,  or  bands  of  pilgrims  bound  to  the  shrine  of  their 
patron  saint.  The  grey  cross  on  the  heath  would  serve  not 
only  to  point  out  their  road,  but  also  to  keep  them  in 
remembrance  of  One  who  gave  His  life  that  mankind  might 
not  perish.  Wynken  de  Worde  in  1496  printed  a  treatise  on 
the  ten  commandments,  in  which  occurs  the  following : — 

**  For  this  reason  ben  Crosses  by  ye  waye,  that  whan  folke 
passynge  see  the  Crosses,  they  sholde  thynke  on  Him  that 
deyed  on  the  Cross,  and  worshyppe  Hym  above  all 
thynge." 

Here  was  the  emblem  of  his  religion  standing  before  the 
traveller,  and  bidding  him,  by  the  memories  it  would  call 
forth,  cling  to  it  and  shun  evil.  In  ancient  Egypt  figures  of 
Pascht,  the  avenger  of  crime,  were  set  up  at  the  junction  of 
roads  to  remind  the  people  that  guilt  would  be  punished  ;  and 
while  these  old  crosses  would  tell  the  same  tale,  they  would 
also  speak  of  the  reward  in  store  for  those  who  "trust  in  the 
Lord,  and  do  good  "  (Psalm  xxxvii.,  3). 

There  are  many  old  paths  on  the  moor  besides  the  ones  we 
have  here  noticed,  but  with  the  exception  of  Cut  Lane  and 
the  Lich  Path,  none  so  interesting  as  those  which  led 
to  the  four  great  religious  houses  on  the  borders  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  moor.  The  paths  in  its  northern  division 
are  of  a  different  character ;  no  abbeys  were  on  its  verge,  and 
those  who  passed  over  its  green  tracks  were  chiefly  moormen 
and  the  settlers  in  the  forest. 

The  crosses  of  the  moor  are,  generally  speaking,  rudely 
fashioned,  and  are,  without  exception,  Latin  crosses.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  of  them,  such  as  the  one  near  Cadaford  Bridge, 
and  Spurrell's  Cross,  now  present  the  Greek  form,  but  this, 
is  owing  simply  to  the  shaft  having  been  broken  off  and 
lost.  Most  of  them  face  east  and  west,  but  there  are 
exceptions  to  this.  Siward's  Cross  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
in  any  perambulation  of  the  forest,  and  none  but  that  and 
Hobajon's  Cross  are  marked  on  the  old  map. 
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The  indifference  with  which  our  antiquities  have  been 
regarded  in  times  past  is  now  happily  disappearing,  and  it  is 
at  length  recognised  that  the  grey  stones  of  the  heath  have  an 
interesting  story  to  tell,  and  one  which  cannot  be  lightly 
passed  over  by  the  student  of  history.  There  is  a  charm, 
too,  in  antiquarian  study,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and 
delight ;  as  a  writer  in  the  Builder  has  well  said,  ''  Those  who 
have  once  caught  the  true  flavour  of  antiquity,  and  learned 
what  it  is  to  extract  its  essence  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of 
an  old  stone,  can  very  well  afford  to  laugh  in  turn  at  those  who 
take  it  for  an  axiom  that  the  dying  present  is  infinitely  of 
more  value  than  '  the  dead  past.'  *' 

The  old  crosses  of  the  moor  are  pleasing  objects  even  to 
the  casual  passer-by  who  takes  but  slight  heed  of  them,  but  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  student  of  history,  the  memories  they 
serve  to  awaken  add  to  their  attractiveness,  and  endow  these 
weather-stained  and  rough-hewn  stones  with  a  deeper  interest 
and  a  greater  charm. 
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A  fine  Latin  Cross  has  recently  been  erected  at  Cornwood 
(p.  34).  It  stands  on  a  stepped  base,  and  forms  quite  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  village.  It  bears  the  date  1902,  and 
the  following  inscription :  '*  In  grateful  memory  of  Frederic 
Rogers,  Lord  Blachford,  K.C.M.G.,  and  of  Georgiana  his 
wife.  He  served  his  country  faithfully  for  25  years  in  the 
Colonial  Office.  Their  latter  days  were  spent  at  Blachford, 
serving  God  and  doing  good  to  their  neighbours."  The  cross 
was  dedicated  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter. 

In  noticing  (p.  35)  Cornwood  it  was  stated  that  Delamore 
was  once  the  residence  of  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  the 
poet.  We  should  have  said  that  it  was  the  seat  of  William 
Mackworth  Praed,  the  poet's  brother.  After  the  death  of 
his  widow  Delamore  came  to  his  daughter,  who  had  previously 
mariied  Admiral  Parker. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Widecombe  has  again  its 
Churchyard  Cross.  The  part  built  into  the  wall  (p.  166)  now 
sarmoxmts  the  shaft  near  the  south  porch.  It  stands  about 
six  feet  high.    This  good  work  was  done  some  time  since. 

Quite  recently  death  has  removed  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Crook, 
for  several  years  vicar  of  Sheepstor,  and  to  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  refer  (p.  65). 

It  is  also  necessary  to  mention  that  Highlands  (p.  31) 
is  no  longer  occupied  by  Mr.  William  Coryton,  of  Pentillie. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  modern  cross  on  Cosdon  marks 
the  Venville  bounds.  This  is  not  correct.  There  is  an  up- 
right stone  there  marking  the  boundary  of  some  mineral 
rights,  but  the  rights  of  the  Venville  tenants  extend  a  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  it.  I  also  find  that  another  writer 
states  that  Petre's  Cross  can  be  seen  from  near  Hun- 
tingdon Cross.    This,  however,  is  not  so.     A  stone  post  on 
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the  brow  of  the  hill  is  seen»  but  not  the   broken  shaft    o£ 
the  old  cross  (p.  17). 

Having  been  asked  about  Bulstone,  or  Bulhomstone,  Crossr 
near  South  Brent,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  it  is  merely 
a  name  given  to  the  point  where  the  road  from  Aish  to  Bui- 
homstone  Farm  and  Owley  crosses  a  lane  leading  up  towards 
Aish  Ridge.  I  could  never  learn  of  any  stone  cross  standing 
there.  What  has  been  thought  to  be  the  base  of  one,  was 
really  made  for  a  millstone.  It  was  intended  for  the  mill  at 
Owley,  but  owing  to  a  flaw  was  never  taken  there,  but  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  roads.  I  gathered  these  par- 
ticulars many  years  ago  from  an  old  man  who  remembered 
ji^en  the  stone  was  cut. 

^^  On  p.  46,  read 'Bidlin ;   p.  96,  set  up  for  upset;   p.  103^ 
Stascombe;  p.  114,  Forstall. 
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et  seq. ;  Church  Cross,  159 ; 
Removal  of,  159 ;  Inscribed 
Stones  in  Churchyard,  160  ; 
Market  Cross,  158  ;  Mayor's 
Monday,  158 

Bra  Tor,  Cross  on,  117 

Bray,  Mrs.,  108,  109 

,  Rev.  E.  A.,  109,  115,  122 

Brent  Bridge,  22 ;  Pair,  10 ; 
Hill,  9 

Moor,  Boundary  of,  20 ; 

Crosses  marking  t>oundary 
of,  15 ;  Inquisition  on  bound- 
ary of,  15 ;  Stones  marking 
boundary  of,  22 

South.    See  South  Brent. 

Tor,    Cross   formerly   at. 


115;  Traditions  concerning, 

114.  "5 
Bridges*  History  of  Okehampton, 

119,  122 
Broad  Rock,  72,  73,  173 
Brock  Hill  Mire,  71,  103 
Brooke,  Sir  James.  65,  66 
Browney  Cross,  45,  46,  57  ;  View 

from.  46 
Buckfast  Abbey,  77.  105,  106 

,  Track  to  Plympton  from, 

26, 174 
Buckfastleigh  Church,  106 
Churchyard,  Cross 

in,  106 
Buckland  Abbey,  57,  61 
in-the-Moor,  Cnurch  of, 

163 ;    Crosses  at,    163,    164 ; 

Neighbourhood  of,  164 
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Buckland    Ford,   i8,    71  ;    View 

from.  19 
Monachorum  Cross,  61, 

62  ;  Restoration  of,  61,  62 

Monachorum,  Inscribed 


Stones  formerly  at.  62,  no; 
Pillar  in  Churchyard,  62; 
School  at,  62  ;  Track  to  Buck- 
fast  from,  68,  84  ;  Village,  61 

Bude  Lane,  124 

Bulhornstone  Cross,  178 

Burham  Farm,  Shaft  of  Cross 
on.  173 

Burrator.  64.  65  ;  Reservoir,  65, 
85  ;  W«»od.  51 

Bush  Meads.  19 

Butterdon  Hill  Stone  Row,  13, 15, 28 

CADAFORD  BRIDGE.  39,  49. 
57 ;  Cross  near,  49 ;  Sur- 
roundings of,  50 

Calisham  Down,  54 

Cann,  George,  130 

Carrington,  89,  92 

Carwithen,  Rev.  Charles,  155 

Castle  Ring,  45 

Chagford,  Neighbourh(Jod  of,  136, 

137 
Church,   137  ;    Crosses 

found  in,  137 
Chapel  Lands,  123 
Charter  of  King  John,  3,  78 
Childe  the  Hunter,  Death  of,  95 ; 

Legend  of,  88,  89,  90 
Childe's  Tomb,  88 ;  Cross  formerly 

on,  94 ;   Description  of,  91  ; 

Destruction  of,  89  ;  Discovery 

of,  91  ;  Inscription  on,  89,  93  ; 

Remains  near,  91,  92,  93 
Cholera,  Deaths  from,  43 
Cholwich  Town,  36  ;  Cross  at,  36 
Coaker,  Jonas,  148 

,  of  Sherburton,  98 

Coffin  Stone,  The.  169,  170 
Colebrook,  45  ;  Chapel  at,  45 
Coppard,  Rev.  VV.  I.,  43,  59 
Copriscrosse,  57,  60 
Commons  of  Devon,  The,  3 
Cornwood,  34,  35  ;   Church,  35 ; 

Cross  roads  at,  34  ;  Cross  at,  177 
Coryndon  Ball  Gate,  12 
Cosdon,  125,  126,  177 
Cranbrook    Castle,    Inscribed 

Stone  near,  137 
Crapstone  Farm,   Shalt  of  Cross 

on,  62,  63 
Crazy  Well  Pool,  85,  86  ;   Cross 

near,  87 


Cross,  The,  4,  5 ;  A  bond-mark, 
6 ;  A  burial  monument,  6 ; 
Earlier  than  the  Church,  5; 
Purposes  of,  175  ;  The  centre 
of  village  life,  5 

Furzes,  103;  Guide  Stone 

at.  172  ;  Clapper  near,  173 

Park,  141, 156 

Roads,  6 


Crosses,  Destruction  of,  5 ;  Pro- 
bable date  of,  83  ;  Style  oC 
those  on  Dartmoor,  6,  175 

Crossing,  Mrs.  Joseph,  45 

Crucem  dc  Wolewillc,  57,  58 

Siwardi,  57 

Cudlipp  Town  Down,  Path  on, 

174 
Cuming,  Chas.,  141,  164 

Cumston  Tor,  103 

Cut  Lane,  149 

DARK  LAKE.  72 

Dartmeet,  loi;  Hill,  169;  View 
from,  170 

Dartmoor,  Antiquities  of,  4; 
Aspect  of,  2.  3  ;  Crosses,  6, 
7 ;  Elevation  of,  2  *,  Extent 
of,  I ;  Old  map  of,  13,  74t  7^ ; 
Situation  of,  2 

Inn,  117 

Preservation  Asso- 
ciation, 96,  97 

Dean  Burn,  Valley  of,  71 

Church,  172 

Debben  and  the  Grey  Wethers, 

147 
Delamore,  35,  177 
Derges.  William,  155 
Diamond  Lane,  174 
Dockwell  Gate,  103 
Dousland,  68,  173  ;   Socket-stone 

at.  67,  68 
Down   Kidge,   103 ;    Crosses  on, 

100,  lOI 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  61 
Drewsteignton,  136 
Drift  Lane,  149 
Dry  Lake,  72 

Lakes.  loi 

Dunsland  Cross,  121 
Dunstonc.  Granite  block  at,  164 
Durdon  Cross,  121 

EASTERN'   BEACON,  The,  10 ; 

Track  near,  72 
Eden.  Richard,  93 
Elfordkigh,  45 
Elfords,  The,  65,  66 
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Elsford,  Cross  at,  140 
Eininett's  Post,  39 
Erme,  The,  30,  72 

Pound,  72 

Evans,  Rachel,  109,  iii 

PARDLE,  34 

Stone,  The,  32,  33 

Feather  Tor,  79 

Fice's  Well.    See  Fitz's  Well. 

Fingle    Gorge,    137;     Track    to, 

141 
Firestone  Ley,  13 1 
Pitz,  John,  121,  122 
Fitzford,  Conduit  at,  122 
Fill's    Well,   near  Okehampton, 

121 ;  Cross  at,  121,  122,  123  ; 

Tradition    oonoeming,     121, 

122  ;  View  from,  123 
,  near  Princetown,  I2i, 

122, 149,  150 
Forstall  Cross,  114 
Fox  and  Hounds  Inn,  117 
Fox  Tor,  88 

Mire,  88,  95 

Newtake,  96 ;  Cross  in, 

96 ;  Head  of  Cross  in,  94,  96, 

97 
French,  William,  171 

GAVESTON  on  Dartmoor,  86 

Gidleigh,  133 

Gigley     Bridge,     Guide     Stone 

near,  173 
Glaze,  The,  22 
Gloves  at  Fairs,  10,  115 
Goodameavy,  56 
Goodamoor,  40 
Gratton    Farm,   Inscribed    Stone 

at,  54 
Green  Hill,  71 

Greenwell  Down,  54 

Green  well  Girt,  55  ;  Base  of  Cross 

near,  55 
Grey  Wethers,  147 
Guide   Stones,  22,  115,  116,  119, 

144, 146, 150,  151,  172,  173 
Gudula,  St.,  107 
Gulval,  St,  107 
Gulwell,  Cross  at,  107 

HALSTOCK  FARM,  123 
Hameldon,  167,  168  ;    Cross   on, 

168,  169  ;  View  from,  168 
Hanger  Down,  34 
Hapstead  Ford,  103 
Harford  Bridge,  Erme,  30 


Harford  Bridge,  Tavy,  iii 

Church,  28 

and  Ugborough  Moors, 

Boundary  between.  13 

Harvey,  Wm.  Phillips,  142 

Hawns  and  Dendles,  35 

Hawson  Gate,  Cross  near,  105 

Heath  Stone,  146 

Headless  Cross,  141 

Hele  Cross,  154;  Tradition  con* 
nected  with,  154 

Moors,  144 

Hembury  Castle,  105 

Hemerdon,  40 

Herring,  Rev.  Edmond,  69 

Hexworthy,  99,  100,  I02 

High  Down,  117 

Higher  Atway,  Cross  at,  158 

Coombe,  Cross  at,  156 

Highlands,  31,  177 

Hisworthy  Tor,  North,  79 

Hobajon*s  Cross,  12,  14,  15,  74 

Holne  Churchyard,  Cross  in,  104 ; 
Curious  epitaph  in,  104 

Moor,  103 

Holy  Street,  Cross  at,  134,  135 

Hookmoor  Cross,  23,  24 

Horn's    Cross,   102,  103 ;     Track 
near,  103 

Horrabridge,  Incised  cross  at,  63 

Horse  Ford,  loi,  102 

Horse  Pit  Cross,  152 

Howard,  Nathaniel,  58 

Huccaby,  loi 

Huckworthy  Bridge,  69  ;  Cross  on 
Common  near,  69 

Huntingdon  Corner,  Lower,  20 

Cross,  20,  71  ;    Sur- 
roundings of,  21 

Warren,  19 ;    Bridge 


at,  19,  146 

ILSINGTON,  161 

Inga  Tor,  69 

Inscribed  Stones,  15,  32,54,62,63, 

68,   109,   119,   124,    125,    137, 

157.   160 
Ivybridge,  29,  ct  scq. ;  Bridge  at, 

29,  30  ;  Church,  31 ;  Road  to 

Tavistock  from,  31 


ELLINGER,  Christopher,  11 

obber,  66 

obbers'  Cross,  79 

obbers'  Path,  66 

ockey  Down's  House,  n8 

ohns.  Rev.  John.  86 

ones,  Rev.  J.  P.,  94,  153 
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KEMPE,  A.  J.,  109 
Kempthorn,  sir  John,  25 
King,  R. }.,  106 
King  Way,  The,  116 
Kingsley,  Charles,  104,  172 

LADWELL  ORCHARD,  106 

Lady  Littler,  ic6 

Lake,  117 

Larabsdown  Farm,  71, 173 

Lar.e,  Mrs.  Bridget,  104 

Lawe,  Rev.  G.  L.  G.,  133 

Lee  Moor  tramroad,  45 

Leeper,  Cross  at,  151 

Leigh  Steps,  134 

Lether  Tor,  51,  85  ;  Bridge,  85 

Lich  Path,  114, 149 

Long  Ash  Hill,  150  ;  Guide  Posts 

near,  150 ;   Menhir  on,  80 
Longtimt)er  Tor,  113 
Lower  Whiteyborough,  58 
Lowery,  84 
Lukesland,  28 
Lustleigh,  157 ;    Inscribed  Stone 

at,  157 

Cleave,  155 

Luxmore,  Miss,  121 

Lydford,  115  ;    Circular  Stone  at, 

116 ;  Churchyard,  116 ;  Gorge, 

115  ;  Guide  Stone  at,  115 
Lydia  Bridge,  12 
Lynch  Down,  50  ;  View  from,  64 
Lynscott,  Cross  at,  140, 141,  164 

MAGGIE  CROSS,  148 
Mainstone  Wood,  58 ;  Cross,  58 
Mallock.  Rawlin,  162 
Manaton,  154  ;  Cross  formerly  at, 

154;    Disappearance  of,  155, 

Socket-stone  at,  155. 
Mann,  William,  103 
Mapiof  Dartmoor,  Ancient,  13, 74, 76 
Marchants  Bridge,  52 
Cross.  50,  51,  63,  66, 

67»  73'  173  ;  View  from,  51 
Mardle,  The,  103 
Maristowe,  60 
Mary    Tavy    Churchyard,     114; 

Cross  in, 113, 114 
Mazimajor  Stone,  141 
Maynstoncrossa,  57 
Meavy,  52,  et  seq. ;  Churchyard,  54  ; 

Cross  at,  52,  53 ;  Restoration 

of,  53 
Oak,  52 

Meldon,  119 

Meripit  Hill,  Cross  formerly  on, 

148 


Merivale  Bridge,  79,  80 
Merrifield  Farm,  Track  at,  174 
Mew,  The,  87 
Middlecott,  139 
Milton,  Stones  at.  62 
Monkeys'  Castle.  81 
Moon's  Cross,  128 
Moor  Gate,  151 
Moortown,  80 

Moretonhampstead,    141 :    Cross 
at,  141,  142, 143  ;  Cross  Tree 

at,  141, 142 
Marchington,  Cross  formerly  at, 

134 

NEWeOMBE,  JOHN.  74 
Newhouse.     See  Warren  House 

Inn 
Newhouse,  near  Rippon  Tor,  163 
Newleycomt)e  Lake,  87 
Newnham,  45 
Niel  Gate,  46 
North  Bovey,  152  ;  Cross,  153 

Lew  Cross,  120 

Nun*s  Cross,  73  ;   Derivation  of 

name,  78 

OCKMENT,  EAST,  124 

Ogham  Alphabet,  33 

Characters.     Inscriptions 

in,  no,  III 
Okehampton  Castle,  119,  123 
,  Cross  formerly  at, 

119 ;     Park,    121  ;    Stone    in 

Church  Wall,  119,  120 
Old  Newnham,  40 
Older  Bridge,  88 
Orchard,  John,  126 
Ouldsbroom  Cross,  171 
Owen's  Book  on  the  Roads,  146 

et  seq. 
Owley  Gate,  25 
Oxen  employed,  98 
Oxenham,     129 ;     Cross,     129 ; 

Tradition  of  White  Bird,  129 

PAYNE'S  BRIDGE,  132 
Peat  Track  to  Hook  Lake,  26 

Works,  17 

Peter  Tavy,  Remains  of  Cross  at, 

III,  112  ;  Churchyard,  112 
Perambulations  of  Forest,  3 
Petre's  Cross,  17 ;  Mutilation  of, 

17,  177 
Petrc,  Sir  William,  18 

Phillips,  of  Lee  Moor,  37 

Potsans  Bridge,  32 
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Play  Cross,  105 

Plym,  Ford  near  source  of  the,  73 

Steps,  72, 173 

Plymouth  Municipal  Records,  151 

Plympton,  41,  ^/  sfq,\  Castle,  41, 
42  ;  Church  of  St.  Mary,  43 ; 
Church  of  St.  Maurice,  41 ; 
Cross  at  40,  41 :  Grammar 
School,  42 ;  Guildhall.  42  ; 
House,  42  ;  Priory,  43  ;  Track 
to  Sampford  Spiney  from,  43, 
44 ;  Track  to  Tavistock  from, 
82. 

Prewley  Moor,  118 

Prideaux,  John,  25,  28 

Pu  Tor,  69,  79 

Puckie  Stone,  134 

Purl's  Cross.    See  Spurrell's  Cross 

QUEEN   VICTORIA'S    CROSS, 

102 

RED  LAKE  FORD,  71 
Ringhole  Copse,  Cross  at,  130 
Ringleshutt's  Mine,  103 
Rippon  Tor,  Cross  on,  161,  162 
Roborough  Down,  60,  62. 63 
Roborough,  Holed  Stone  near,  59, 

60 
Rock  Hotel,  The,  63 
Rogers'  School,  Dame  Hannah.  32 
Roman  Camp,  The,  38 
Roman's  Cross,  37 
Rowe,  Rev.  Samuel,  42 
Rundle  Stone,  The,  150 

ST.      JOHN'S      HERMITAGE, 

Cross  formerly  at,  109 
St  Leonard's  Well,  65 
St  Mary's  Chapel,  126 
Saddle  Bridge,  101 
Sampford  Spinev,  70 ;  Cross  at,  70 
Sand  Parks,  88 
Sandowl  Cross,  23,  25 
Sanduck.  Cross  at,  160 
Sandy  Way,  95,  103 
Shaden  Brake,  Cross  at,  48 
Shady  Combe,  55 
Sharp  Tor,  Inscribed  Stone  near, 

Shaugh  Bridge,  48  ;  Church,  47  ; 
Cross,  47 

SheepsTor,66  ;  Sheepstoj ,  85, 177; 
Base  of  Cross  at,  64  ;  Church, 
65i  66  ;  Church  House,  66  ; 
Cross,  64,  65 ;  Stone  post  at, 
66  ;  Track  to,  64  ;  Village,  64 

Shipley  Peat  Works,  17 


Shorter  Cross,  139 

Siward.  77 

Siward's  Cross,  73. 77,  78, 88,  105 ; 
Derivation  of  name,  77 ; 
Dimensions  of,  73,  74 ;  In- 
scription on,  74,  75,  76,  77 

Skir  Ford,  100 ;  Geil  99 

Skits  Bridge,  Stone  near,  116 

Smalacumbacrosse,  57, 63 

Sroalacumbalak,  63 

Smith,  Rev.  Merton,  Memorial 
Cross  to,  43 

Samuel,  100 

Snowdon  Hole,  103 

Sourton  118 ;  Base  of  Cross  at, 
118 

Down,  Cross  on,  118  ;  In- 
scription on,  118,  119 

South  Brent  Church,  11 ;  Cross,  11 

Harton   Farm,  Cross   at, 

153,156 

Tawton,  128  ;  Quarries,  129 

Zeal,  126 ;  Cross  at,  I2!7  ; 


Tradition  relating  to,  127, 128 
Southerleigh,  117 
Southmead  House,  Base  of.  Cross 

at»  135 

Mr.,  135 

Spurrell's  Cross,  26.   27,  40,    72, 

174 ;   Stone    row    near,    27 ; 

View  from,  27 
Stanbury,  John,  127 
Stannaburrow:),  100 
Stascombe  Telling-place,  103 
Stephens,  Dr.  W.  J.,  140,  164 
Stevens'  Grave,  1 13 
Sticklepath,  125  ;  Inscribed  Stone 

at,  125 
Stittleford's  Cross,  162 
Stone  Adze,  25 

Cross,  136,  137 

Park,  107 

Rows,  13,  15,  27 

Stones,  Inscribed.    See  Inscribed 

Stones 

Cloven,  170 

Stony  Bottom,  72 

Stowford  Cleave,  30 

Streams,  Principal,  2 

Stumpy  Cross,  137 

Swincombe,  The,  78  ;  Stone  pillar 

near  Upper  Valley  of,  73,  78 

TAVISTOCK,  83,  io8;  Abbey, 
III  ;  Cross  formerly  at,  108  ; 
Inscribed  Stones  at.  109,  no ; 
Track  from  Moreton  to,  149  ; 
Worthies,  83. 
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Ter  Hill,  Crosses  on,  97,  98  ; 
Orthography  of  name,  99; 
Track  over,  98  ;   View  from, 

Tin  Bounds,  146 

Three  Barrows,  12  ;  Reave  at,  16  ; 
View  from,  16 

Throwleigh,  Base  of  cross  at,  133  ; 
Church,  133  ;  Cross  at,  132, 
133  ;  Fragments  of  cross  at, 

133 
Tolch  Moor  Gate,  37 

Tongue  End,  124 ;  Inscribed 
Stone  near,  124, 125 

Torry,  The,  44 ;  Bridges  over,  44  ; 
Cross  in,  44 

Town  Farm,  171 ;  Cross  at,  172 

Townsend  Cross,  126 

Tracks,  Ancient,  26,  36,  40, 43,  55, 
64,68,72,82,84,95,  103,114. 
116,  140,  141,  149,  174.  See 
Abbots*  Way 

Treasure-seekers,  Crosses  over- 
thrown by,  87 

Two  Bridges,  149 

UGBOROUGH  CHURCH,  24,  25 
and      Harford 

Moors,  Boundary  between,  13 
Urgles,    55,    57 ;    Base  of   cross 

at,  55 

VIXEN  TOR,  79 

WALKHAMPTON  CHURCH, 
69 ;  Inscribed  Stone  at,  68 

-^—  House, 

69;  Socket-stone  near,  69 

Common,  Bound- 


ary of,  75 ;    Cross    on,    87  ; 

Track  to  Holne  over,  84 
Warren    House    Inn,   The,   147 ; 

Stories  connected  with,  147 
Warrens  on  the  Moor,  146 
Warren's  Cross,  70 
Watching  Place,  144 


Water  Oke  Comer,  103 

Water  Troughs,  106, 135 

Way  Barton,  Cross  at  135,  136 

Wayside  Cross,  The,  6 

Week  Down.  139 ;  Cross  on,  138, 

139 
Ford,  loi 

VVennaford  Brook,  104 

West  Week,  131, 132 

Western  Wbitaburrow,  17,  18, 
71 ;  House  on  Cairn  at,  17 

Whipham,  Rev.  Arthur,  135 

Whitaburrow.  Sec  Western 
Whitaburrow 

Whitchurch  Down,  73,  80,  81, 
150  ;  Crosses  on,  81,  82 

White  Thorn  Inn,  The,  48 

Works,  88 

Wideoombe-in-the-Moor,  164  et 
seq. ;  Base  of  Cross  at,  165, 
166;  Cross  in  churchyard, 
166, 177 ;  Cross  in  vicarage  gar- 
den. 164,  165;  Small  crosses 
found  in  church,  167 

Thunder  Storm,  167 

Widgery,  W.,  117 

Wigford  Down,  49,  55.  56 ;  Track 
over,  50,  55,  56,  57 

Williams,  Speaker,  28 

Windeatt,  of  Fox  Tor,  89 

Windypost,  The,  79,  80 

Wobrook,  The,  99, 100,  loi,  102 

Wood,  Mrs.,  133 

Woodlands,  32 

Woodley,  W.  H.,  74 

Woolwell,  58 

Workman's  Ford.  103,  104 

Writelan  Stone,  The,  157 

YANEDONECROSSE,  57 
Yennadon,  51,  67 

Cros^,  173 

Yolland  Farm,  174 
Major,  139 

ZEAL  HEAD  CROSS,  126,  128 
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